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MOBi)Atj:SrT. 


tETTtlR   I. 
The  HonaUraMe  Johm  MonBAnNT  to  Cotiaul  Sommsks. 

MT  DRAB  SOMMBBS^  Vtta^ 

I  l^oiiND  your  letter,  as  1  ejtpected,  at  tlie  post4iouat 
at  Befdy  front  whence  I  proceeded  directly  to  I^ausanne. 
Vou  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  having  made  a  short  pil- 
grimage to  this  little  town.  You  remember  the  person 
with  whom  I  formerly  deviated  from  the  common  track  to 
this  place.     Poor  ■      !  I  could  not  refuse  this  tribute 

to  thy  memory. 

.    I  wandered  yesterday  among  the  mountains  of  this 
neighbourhood,  more  interesting  to  me  from  the  recollec*. 
tions  they  excited,  than  even  from  the  sublime  beauties 
they  exhibited.     It  was  late  before  I  returned.     As  I  ^^ 
passed  the  stable  I  heard  Ben  singing—  //    ^  :-  ♦ . ,/ 

*  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  shipt, 

•  Hearts  of  oak  are  oDr  men,*  Ac.  ^'''* '  *    ''"  ' 

I  went  to  bed  thinking  of  Old  England,  and  passed  the  A^.^/    /.*<[ 
night  so  agreeably  with  certain  friends  in  London,  that 
I  was  exceedingly  vexed,  when  I  awaked  this  morning,  lo  ^"       '  7   '^ 
find  myself  in  Vevay.  /r>.f'    /?//u 

If  the  pleasing  company  in  which  I  spent  the  night  had 
not  increased  my  impatience  for  setting  out,  I  should  have  '  ^'''  ^'  -'^^    'P* 
been  tempted  to  a  longer  stay  here,  on  purpose  to  witness 
the  happiness  of  a  young  couple  who  are  to  ^le  married 
irithin  a  few  d/iys. 

VOL.  VU.     •  ▲ 


»  >  /'*- 


The  bridegrocNB  it  a  stout  youlig  man,  of  tbe  Pays  dm 
Vakts ;  the  bride  is  niece  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  from 
whence  I  now  write.  In  compliment,  I  suppose,  to  her 
husband,  sl)b  has  on  this  occasion  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
Vallatsaiines — ^Doyou  recollect  it  ?  A  short  tight  jacket, 
with  a  petticoat  cf  a  different  colous,  a  little  silk  hat, 
smartly  fiited  to  one  side  of  the  head,  and  ornamented  with 
a  bunch  of  ribbons.  This  appears  rather  ridiculous  on 
some  of  the  blowzy  shepherdesses  of  the  Alps ;  but  is  be- 
eoming  on  a  handsome  well^-shaped  woman,  which  this 
bride  is  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  landlord  invited  me  to 
the  marriage-entertaiiunent :  I  declined  this  with  regret ; 
not  that  I  had  the  least  wish  to  invade  the. right  of  the 
bridegroom ;  for  though  I  should  have  liked  very  much 
to  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  actually  him,  I  would  not  have 
usurped  his  place,  had.it  been  in  my  power,  convinced  i^ 
I  mn  that  b^r  hoart  is  entirely  his.  I  hate  as  miicb  to 
.^il  the  happiness  of  others  as  I  love  to  be  happy  myself^ 
and  greater  indications  of  felicity  I  never  saw  than  in  the 
countenances  of  this  couple :  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  exchange  conditions  with  any  king,  nor  she  with 
any  queen,  in  Europe ;  though  they  probably  think  that 
kings  and  queens  are  happier  thsdd  all  mankind  except 
.themselves 

Being  aow  impatient  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  I  set 
^uX  pretty  rapidly,  but  I  had  not  got  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles  from  Veyay  wli^n  the  axletree  of  my  chaise  broke^ 
and  with  much  difficulty  it  was  dragged  back  to  the  inn, 
where  I  must  be  detained  this  day,  and  perhaps  all  to-mor- 
row, before  it  can  be  repaired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stan4 
the  reat  of  my  jpumey. 

This  very  common  ao^idest,  which  every  man  who  tnv- 
vels  in  a  post-chaise  may  expect,  put  me  so  much  out  of 
temper  that  I  could  not  enjoy  the  company  of  tlie  happy 
couple  at  the  inn ;  I  (nreferred  another  ramble  among  the 
mountains,  whose  melanclioly  gloom  would  better  accord 
with  the  unapciable  humour  in  which  I  felt  myself.  I 
scrambled  half  way  up  the  hill,  which  overhangs  this  little 
town :  therp  stands  the  church  in  which  the  body  of  Lud* 


Im  was  deposited.  Hid  fiku^  written  Ms  fitgy  in  tliil 
ch«reh*yard,  it  w<Mfld  prdbiMy  bavv  been  edriAcd  wldi 
some;  stenias  descriplife  xif  the  suUime  objecfts  widria  Mt 
view ;  ^m  no  spot  ooakt  he  have  hncl  nnof^  wondMhi 
pcofpset— I  did  ndt  enjoy  it  loo|^f  dnrk  eloois  ftslinied 
io  tbe  sky,  and  obscured  the  flice  of  a  morning  wUdi  hid 
•risen  in  brightness.  This  new  imddentt  still  «snrs  emnN 
mon  than  tliNB  former^  bfongbt  back  thafilMnimour  which 
tbe  varied  scenes  in  my  view  had  begun  to  disBipate.-^11i* 
horizon  growing  darker  and  darker,  and  the  irahi  kMsrcnsiog 
erery  moment,  I  perceived  the  necessity  of  fetnming  tm 
the  Inn— -I  thought  myself  the  most  unlucky  fellnw  on 
learth— *  The  axletree  to  give  way  at  a  plaee  where  it 
could  not  be  put  to  rights  in  less  than  two  days ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  confounded  rain  to  come  on  and  deprive  me 
of  the  only  resource  I  bad  left ;  how  was  I  to  get  over  !»» 
ikiorrow  \  I  should  exjnre  with  «fifitct  if  I  remained  all  day 
at  the  inn,  and  I  should  be  drowned  if  I  went  out ;  for 
as  for  the  rain  ceasing  I  was  in  too  ill  Inck  to  have  any 
hopes  of  that** 

With  such  pleasing  contemplations  I  descended  the 
hill  pretty  rapidly ;  but  htScfte  I  had  got  quite  to  the 
bottom  my  foot  slipped,  and,  in  the  effort  I  made  to  re* 
cover  myself,  my  ancle  received  so  violent  a  twist,  that  for 
some  time  I  was  unable  io  stand.  After  sitting  on  the 
ground  till  I  was  completely  drenched  with  rain,  by  the 
assistance  of  two  peasants  who  happened  to  pass,  I  was 
with  difficulty  brought  to  the  inn.  The  pain  was  so  a* 
cute,  when  I  put  my  foot  to  the  ground,  that  I  had  not 
the  least  doubt  bat  some  bone  was  broken  ;  the  surgeon, 
however,  assured  me  of  the  contrary,  giving  me  to  under«» 
stand  at  the  same  time  that  it  woUld  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  sit  on  a  couch,  with  my  leg  in  a  horizontal 
position,  until  tlie  inflammation  and  swelling  are  greatly 
abated ;  and  this  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  eight 
or  ten  days. 

As  I  had  fretted  so  much  at  the  idea  of  staying  another 
<lay  till  tlM  axletree  was  mended,  you  may  think  that 

A  I. 
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the*  mirgmm^n  dcickratfon  Jtiireir  me  entirety  into  desptir* 
Oh  tie  contraitjr,  I  wm  nogbd  to  hear  (hat  no  bone  was 
broken^  that  the  idea  of  bein|^  fixed  for  ten  days  toa 
coudi'gove  ne.no  nneaMiiess.  An  hour  before,  I  thought 
mysdf  esBtranely  unfortunate :  now  I  considered  myself 
in  high  good  hick.  What  had  happened  to  produce  this 
Jiappy  change  ?-^I  had  sprained  my  ancle,  been,  soaked 
^ith  rain,  and  was  in  acute  pain. — What !  shall  I  never 
hk  able  to  bear  small  misfortunes  with  equanimity  till  I 
«m  threatened  mth.  great  ones  ?  Could  I  not  have  retain- 
ed my  good  humour  just  as  well  when  my  ancle  was  easy, 
and  in  its  natural  state,  as  now,  wlken  it  is  swelled,  and 
exceedingly  painful  ?— Certainly  I  could,  if  I  had  pleasr 
ed.— -Welly  I  am  detenmned  to  please  in  future ;  I  am 
determined  to  bear  small  disappointments,  and  trifling 
xross  accidents,  with  as  much  composure  of  mind  as  I  now 
ikid,  by  experience,  I  can  support  misfortunes  of  greater 
magnitude.  Few  people  profit  from  the  experience  of 
others ;  I  hope,  however,  to  reap  some  benefit  frofn  my 
own— I  shall  be  a  philosopher  at  last. 
.  In  the  midst  of  these  meditations  on  my  couch,  I  began 
to  feel  some  symptoms  of  my  cdd  distemper  emtfi.  I 
called  far  books-^there  wens  none  to  be  bad.  In  this  ei^ 
treroity  I  recollected  that  you  often  complain  of  the  bre- 
.vhy  of  my  epistles,  and  I  recollected  also  that  yowr  com» 
pany^  my  dear  Sommers^  had  always  proved  an  antidote 
against  the  distemper  above  mentioned ;  and  being  disa« 
bled  from  any  new  excursion  among  the  mountains,  I  re^ 
solved  to  take  a  long  ramble  of  a  different  nature^  and  to 
carry  you  with  me. 

Observe  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  for  your  amuses 
ment,  but  my  own :  I  have  no  sweet  Juliet  to  strew  my 
couch  with  roses,  as  you  had  during  great  part  of  your 
long  confinement  How  I  do  honour  that  lovely  woman  ! 
Had  she  been  married  to  you  before  you  were  wounded, 
I  should  not  have  admired  her  so  much  :  indeed  I  do  not 
know  which  most  to  admire-*-you,  for  postponing  the 
ceremony,  after  obtaining  her  long  solicited  consent,  and 
declaring  her  free  from  all  engagement  to  you,  when  youj. 


regiment  was  ordered  abrondl;  or  die,^wbo  wat  leedy  lei 
marry  and  make  ovcif  her  whdk  fommetoyiNi  belSon  ymii 
went,  and  at  your  return,  as  I  faaee  bfees  aMuiied,'  detolaoNi 
ed,  *  That  she  foiind  slie  ]NKl<baM  misoalia»iMthinikidg^ 
you  tfompletety  graosAil  farfbre  yam  reMtaofl!  the  .la^fe 
wound ;  for  the  halt  w^ieh  liwt  occosioAs  htd  xtedesedi 
you  in  her  eyes  the  most  graceful  man  tnvEngkmiL  i 

Adieu  !  my  dear  coknei**!  awsst  fMusae  here  a  little. 
Where  I  shall  carry  you  when  I  resume' 4he  pen  is  not 
yet  determined.    Yours  eVer  most  sincerely, 

'  JO.  MOftDAtlKT. 


LETTER  n;  > 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same* 

,  ''I 

1  HAVE  often  wondored,  ray  dear  Soiianers,  that  th» 
guardian*angels  of  man  permitted  that  yawning  fiend  Emi 
nut  to  crawl  into  this  fair  world— for  people  may  aWise 
the  world  as  they  please ;  but  for  ray  part^  I  find  it  a'verji^ 
pleasant  world :  not  that  I  think,  with  Dr.  Pimgloss,  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds ;  but  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  do  think  it  far  better,  on  the  whole^ 
than  most  of  us  deserve.  Some  people  ana  extremely 
difficult  to  please  in  worids  as  well  as  in  e^ry  thing  else; 
Indeed  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  ehow  most  difr. 
content  have  the  least  cause  to  do  so.  It  would  be  dif- 
fleult  to  discover,  what  rjght  s«eh  grumbletopians  have! 
to  a  better  world :  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many^  they  run 
a  risk  at  the  first  removeof  exchanging  it  fof  a  worsk 

Such  people  are  pleased  with  nothings  from  first  to  last; 
I  am  lof  a  disposition,  as  you  know,  my  firiend,  to  be  p^eas- 
tod  with  a  great  many  things  at  Jirat :  the  misery  is,  that 
few  of  them  please  me  long,  and  almost  all  displease  me  at 
last.  After  enjoyment,  they  are  apt  to  become  fiat  and 
unprofitable :  I  sicken  at  the  continued  repetition ;  I  am 
se^^d  wHh  a  malady  which  I  know  not  bow  to  name«— a 


s 
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kmiaidmii^kk  tW  falodL  Sir  ^ohn  F«lKaff  wmM 
hmf(t^9llkd%tmwhmmmaUaf^Smg^  UakM it  it  fnmdfthip^ 
wtf-^mt&mmmm^  I  d».  Ml  knoir  •  jtingifl  filciiare  of 
which  I^¥e  not  hwinBii  timd :  and  what  i«  wry  lamenC- 
ahky  the  plaoMrter  •  ]ileiMwt  is,  Am  mmmmt  I  am  i^t  to 
Ibe  of  it;  and  then  it  beeoikies  a  pain,  or  worse  than  paio^ 
the  mnxtee  44  ttmm. 


mttiisiieimii 

Tliat  jmUi  and  t^^tpfffr 

But  I  am  yerj  senidble  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
worhl,  but  in  myself:  for  how  many  worthy  citizens  of 
London  have  I  known,  who  live  snug  and  warm  and  com- 
fortable, with  no  greater  varie^  than  their  counting-house 
aiFords  through  the  day ;  the  club,  consisting  of  the  same 
company,  and  enlivened  with  the  same  jokes,  every  even- 
ing; Mid  a  country-house,  on  the  road-side  for  weekly  ex-« 
ONUEsiona  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  with  the  same  wife 
to  the  end  of  the  chapiiier. 

•  Whereas  all  my  enjoyments,  even  those  of  the  highest 
iavomr,  soon  terminate  in  insipidity,  and  I  have  no  resource 
bttt  in  variety. 

Sensible,  therefore,  of  this  capital  fault  in  my  ^onstitu^* 
tion,  I  am  determined  to  remain  for  ever  a  bachelor,  in 
spite  of  the  admonitions  oi  my  relations,  and  some  r^ 
tempting  oflters  made  by  my  brother ;  for  you  cannot  ima» 
gine  how  much  he  In  partiaubur  is  set  on  my  marrying. 

But  why  should  I  sender  a  woman  of  worth  and  seosi« 
bdiiy  unhappy  ?  For,  uiUess  she  were  botb^  I  should  n^ 
ver  think  of  her ;  and  I  know  enough  pf  myself  to  be  coa« 
vinced^  fk^  w^e  she  an  angel,  I  fhould  repent  my  mar* 
liagein  af^donth. 

Has  it  not  baen  always  so  with  me  f  What  situation 
have  I  eveir  b0w4i|,  wi^out  wishiog  for  a  pb^nge  ?  Wheii 
at  Eton,  you  remeiiiber  how  impatient  I  was  to  get  to  Ox^ 
ford.  I  got  there,  and  I  thought  it  a  paradise ;  and  bow 
l^ry  soon  after  did  I  find  it  a  purgatory. 

IfOndon  then  beoame  the  tfqe.  pinadise*    How  exult? 


ibffij  dii  I  ase  to  diftfe  OMm\  ttpdl  jfm  flHUl  pMikOm 
Ikttt  «fifr  |^«8iii|r  *^*o  nofepo*  ntglKi  diif%  n^toi  I^imki^ 
Med  yM  ooe  taonraig  at  isy  wtun,  yon 

.  Jpfpw  J'fjbua'a  opirt^a  in  the  d«ad  of  nl^U    ^ 

If  I  wai  sick  <rf  Os&fd  aven  duriag  dM  iiw«i  jo^  <f^ 
■umedy  I  Umw  ywi  la  gpf^s  bQw  aMicb^niop^  to  I  became 
after  you  kftk,<ooelNWMf3niMrtetco«Aaiiiii<m«  Tl^re^. 
bowever,  I  wai  U94^  the  necessity  of  ramamiog  a  couple 
pf  years  long^.  I  should  never  have  been  aUe  to  nsake 
out  the  last  had  I  not  £sllen  »a  k(^a  witli  Miss  Pourvis,  of 
that  ei^»  whidi  renewed  my  taste  for  Ovid,  and  Uorace^ 
and  Tibullus,  and  produced  a  variety  of  iBMtations  by  my 
muse,  in  praise  of  her  beauty.  What  I  particularly  ad« 
flrired  was  her  hair,  which  she  wore  in  great  splendour 
and  profusion  ;  and  I  might  have  continued  her  poet  and 
admirer  longer,  had  not  a  female  cousnn  of  her6,'  and  her 
most  coiriidentHd  friend,  assured  me,  that  insttad  bf  iw^n* 
ty,  the  age  that  my  mistram  acknowledged,  she  really  was 
iMiia  a  few  months  of  thirty,  and  that  two  tibnds  of  her 
hair  was  fake ;  to  contioce  me  of  which,  she  contrivad  to 
loosen  tile  cnehion  to  wfaidi  that  portion  was  altadied,' 
and  to  #hi8k  it  endvely  fham  her  head,  ae  if  by  aecident, 
in  a  fit  of  romping. 

The  rape  of  this  lock  bad  very  ne«rly  «oei  the  aMdi* 
eioue  cousin  dear,  for  my  mistresses  nails  were  as  pimciiig 
as  her  eyes ;  but  the  incident  cured  me  of  my  pamion.  I 
threw  my  sonnets  to  Lydla  in  the  -fire,  and  tefl  the  uni- 
versity the  week  following.  After  leairi^g  Osifoid,  I  lived 
above  a  year  with  my  brother,  partly  in  towa^  partly  ia 
the  country.  The  town  was  remaricably  duU*  I  don\ 
remember  that  I  ever  had  up  strong  a  propensity  to  yawn 
ps  during  ^  oourse  of  thst  winter,  paKkulBrly  when  I 
went  to  a  neir  comedy ;  fdr  I  haire  no  i^ish  for  stage-tricks 
by  any  actor- but  Hstflequin*  I  must  acknowledge,  howr 
ever,  that,  during  the  very  dullest  part  of  the  season,  we 
were  relieved  by  the  laughter  exdted  by  one  tragedy. 

In  the  country,  I  becau)^  so  fond  of  shooting  and  hunt. 


a  h 
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ing/tbat^  in  BpiteofftUmy  pMt  eKperience,  ItbouglitX 
Btfver  should  tice  of  them.  Wbmi  I  began  to  be  coavinw 
eed  ^ my  iinstak»^  I  was  informed  that  you  had  obtained 
leave  of  absenoe,  and  that  you  would  aeoompany  me  to 
the  continent.  I  can  never  ftvget  the  joy  I  felt  on  that 
information.— The  grand  tour !  Gracious  heaven,  what 
happiness  did  my  imagination  anticipate  !  With 'what 
impatience  rolled  we  on  to  Dover  I  How  nauseated  we  the 
fsross  winds  (hat  prolonged  our  passage  to  Calais!  How* 
eufsed  the  tall,  lumbering  postillions,  stumbling  bidets, 
broken  roads,  and  breaking  tackle,  that  retarded  our  ar- 
irival  at  Paris.  We  arrired  at  last-^nd,  for  a  longer  timd 
than  usual,  the  hours  danced  along  more  gaily  than  ever ; 
ibr  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  before  the  revdution,  Paris' 
was  a  tolerably  amusing  place. 

In  Foil/**  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble  joy. 

But  when  the  cup  is  filled  too  often,  the  sparkliags  on  the 
surface  beccane  fewer,  and  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  nauseous  dregs  at  the  bottom.  Besides,  we  could  not 
always  remain  in  France-— it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  proceed  to  Italy,  Away  we  went  We  trar 
rersed  the  Alps  in  very  good  stNrits :  we  had  efforts  to 
make,  diiBculties  tp  overoome*  and  were  in  expectation  of 
much  enjoyment.  Our  hopes  were  not  a  little  jdamped, 
however,)  by  the  uniformity  and  etiquette  of  Turin.  I 
fek  my  old  disease  coming  fast  upon  me,  which  obliged 
us  to  quit  that  place  a  fortnight  sooner  than  we  had  pre* 
viously  resolved  on  ;  indeed  there  was  no  possibility  of  re-r 
mainiog  after  I  had  beep  detected  in  the  act  of  yawning 
)n  the  royal  presence. 

All  the  peculiar  enjoyments  oi  Italy  were  stiU  before 
us ;  the  music,  the  pwntings,  the  sculpture,  the  antiquities* 
\  fondly  flattered  myself*  that  I  should  find  such  delight 
in  some,  or  in  all  of  these,  as  wpiyld  entirely  cure  me  of 
yawning ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  what* 
ever  propensity  I  might  retain  for  that  offensive  habit,  I 
could  be  in  no  danger  of  relapsing  into  it  in  the  presencp 
of  ji  crowped  hea4  until  we  arrived  at  Naples.    As  I  Qun« 


kanpittted  thb  |iiiititing»  of  the  great  mtiteri  with  test  adt 
inimtion«  I  beg^n  to  iimigine  itlmt  I  wn  sointwhat  of  a 
judge  of  that  cbaming  art ;  bot  after  my  return  to  Eng* 
hxtdfhtmwg  inipnMleatiy  avonred  a  oonsiderable  degree 
6f  adniratioii -fbr  the  wbrin  of  eettaiti  artistsof  that  couti^ 
try  also,  and  what  was  still  onore  provoking,  of  some  wii* 
are  etill  aVrve,  I  iimmi  that  my  judgment  was  held  in  oonx 
tempt  by  eonntfisMurs  :  this  was  inoreaaed,  no  doobt,  by 
my  having  been  aeized  with  toy  old  habit  of  yawning,  on 
one  or  two  oceaaaonSv  when  eome  of>  those  gentlemen  wer6 
expatiating  on  the  subject  of  painting. 

The  inimitable  specimens  of  sculpture,  of  which  Italy 
could  at  that  time  boast, afforded  me  very  great  delight; 
though  I  could  not  d^lare  fis  I  bav^  heard  some  do,  that 
*  I  never  could  tire  of  contemplating  them  (  and  that  tlip 
oftener  I  visited  thern^  the  more  pleasure  I  received/ 
Such  people  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  me :  i|ufortu- 
nately,*  the  repetition  of  my  visits  diminished  my  enjoy* 
tneni  very  sensibly  ;  and  had  I  continued  them  n?uch  long* 
cr,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  I  should  have  betrayed 
the  same  symptom  of  ennut  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo  of 
iklvidere  which  I  had  unfortunately  exhibited  in  tliat  of 
iiis  Sardinian  majesty. 

I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  mortal  to  contemplate 
the  suHime  ol^wtsof  nature,  or  the  beauties  of  variegated 
landscape,  with  more  admiration  and  delight  than  I  have 
done :  yet  the  Alps,  and  the  Vale  of  Artio,  became,  before 
I  left  them,  Highgate-hill  and  Turnham-green  to  me. 

I  have  ^Iso  received  mtich  pleasure  from  reading  masr 
terly  and  elegant  descriptions  of  pictur0s(jue  countries ; 
but  wlien  repealed  tpo  often  in  the  same  book,  the  frown- 
ing mountain,  the  terrific  rock,  the  deep  shade  of  the 
woods,  the  bright  verdure  of  the  meads,  the  hpadljng 
torrent,  the  meandering  river,  the  blush  of  morn,  glow  of 
noon,  and  purple  tint  of  evening,  the  bright  stars,  twinlcling 
through  luxuriant  branches,  the  pale  face  of  the  moon, 
and  all  the  glory  of  the  great  sqn  itsjslf,  beoomc  tiresome. 
The  pleasing  enthusiasm  inspired  by  a  sight  of  the  re«- 
inaitis  of  antiquity,  and  Uiat  mpst  interesting  part  of  thp 
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aemcry  tff  Itify  vUdi  ratak  to  the  atatey  the  iNrt 
aetioiie  of  tbote  poets,  pfaaloiophen,  and  heiMB,  we  iMkve 
elwflje  adhnked,  wes  wbet  lartied  the  loogests  Irni  so  aB» 
h^ypily  fleeting  U  ererj  wonuc^  of  epjoyaient  widi  ne^ 
that  eten  tfak  ffoM  at  hit ;  and,  befote  we  kft  Seiae,  I 
afoeaded  from  the  old  Fonm  to  the  Capitol  widi  a»  IMe 
eontion  ai  I  ever  widked  up  LudgateJiiH. 

Tbepoaeisjottgoiagtoaetout  fimn  VeMjr*  I  dose 
thb  packet,  thefefare,  aad  send  it  to  you  t  direetly  aftce 
whidi  I  shall  eooiaMiice  another ;  fiir  (piepare  yourself  for 
a  great  eomptimeDt)  what  ebacaa  I  do  ?    Yoaie, 

J0>  HO|M>4P19Tit 


LETTER  IIL 
JVeia  lAr  Same  to  tht  Same. 

nsAK  soMMxast  .  r<«^ 

X  covcLUDEa  my  last  with  an  honest  oonfassiOQ»  that  I 
wrote  because^  in  my  preasot  etrcumstancesy  it  is  my  only 
resource  a|pinsi  oiatti  I  will  not  be  honest  by  balvei^ 
My  reason  for  addressing  my  letters  to  you  is  just  as  sale* 
fish.  To  whom  else  could  I  write  with  that  fresdoaa^ 
which  alone  can  make  writing  agreeable  ?  To  what  otficr 
person  could  I  pour  out  my  thoughts  as  they  oceur,  with^ 
out  selecting  words  or  assangiag  phrases  ?  Por  were  I 
(Obliged  to  take  that  troubkf  I  well  know^r-* 

That  in  Um  nUil  of  Iwnu  and  liaira, 
▲nd  fatal  iotcrveniDg  pause*  * 

the  foul  fiend  above  mentioned  would  be  ready  to  take 
hold  of  me,  and  put  an  end  to  my  scribbling  at  once. 

I  was  preparing  to  leave  Italy  with  aa  inudi  impatience 
as  I  had  entered  it,  when  ^e  arrival  of  the  oomtessina 
from  Madrjid  presented  to  my  eyes  a  new  olyect  pf  admfiEp 

•MPS? 

Ilfit  grata  proteirttaf » 

Et  Tultai  nimium  lubricui  aspki* 
In  tne  tota  mens  Venni 

Cyprum  dcteniit. 

♦  Copgreve. 


VtmAA  by  her  bcautj,  I  miitooli;  affaOteiloB  fiyr  det 
gancef  coquetry  for  tuSMc^  woA^uMmoi  paMon  for  ttA 
lore.  So  completdy  was  I  iotc^iiailcd»4lMt  I  wna  on  ths 
pokitofliiiidkignytelf  tokerforlifik  To  you,  my  dear 
SoBiBiers,  I  ove^  and  I  dnJi  never  forget  the  obfigatioiit 
thai  I  eacaped  the  aotfea of  that ipoloaa»  theetrocity  of 
whose  mind  became  afterwards  more  manifest  at  Viemiu 
There  I  formed  the  resolution,  to  which  I  shall  adhere 
isost  firmly,  nemr  4a  mtrry.  I  have  been  what  is  caHed 
HI  leore  twaaty  times  since,  and  am  now  aure  of  myself, 

CSecmany  was  a  new  seene--4he  German  armies  afresh 
object  of  contemplation.  I  was  eager  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  wonderful  precision  to  which  military  manceuvxes  havn 
been  brought  in  that  country. 

Soon  after  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  you,  the  duties 
of  your  profesflioa  calling  you  home :  I  regretted'  this  the 
more,  because,  bad  you  remained,  I  should  have  profited 
by  youi*  opinion  on  a  subject  which  you  have  studied  with 
pedttliar  attention. 

Having  formed  an  acquaintance,  however,  with  officers 
in  the  service  of  most  of  the  sovereign  princes  in  Ger* 
many,  I  bad  opportunities  of  exaanning,  pretty  minutely, 
the  grand  military  machine,  supposed  to  be  brought'  to 
eMsh  perfection  in  that  esiiintry. 

The  great  end  and  object  of  every  government  ought 
to  be.  the  happiness  of  the  govcfned.  We  conceive  the 
diffusion  of  happinese  to  be  the  grand  purpose  even  of 
creation.  When  the  avowed  object  is  the  prorootbn  of 
general  happiness  in  every  government  and  institution, 
indtvichial  happiness  ought  to  have  a  proper  weight  I 
question  much  if  this  is  the  case  in  the  system  of  military 
dise^lhie,  particttfairly  in  Germany. 

The  exhibition  at  a  review  is  brilliant  to  the  eye  \  but 
an  investigation  of  the  springs  on  which  its  movements 
depend  is  most  afflicting  to  the  heart  The  number  of 
blows  to  which  a  recruit  iq  the  German  service  is  subject- 
ed is  not  to  be  counted ;  and  Uie  various  severities  be 
must  endure,  before  he  can  be  brought  to  hold  himself  as 
erect  as  a  pike,  to  wl^el  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  a? 


r 


^  •".  ^  '  f  ,*t^.ii  n 


gility  tif  8  harlequin,  to  bear  restraint  witK  the  patience  of 
a  bramin,  and  to  toss  his  firelock  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
juggler,  are  incdnceiTabie. 

*  Poor  feiiows/  said  I  one  day  to  an  officer  with  whom 
I  conversed, '  how  unhappy  is  their  condition.' 

*  Noy^  said  the  officer,  *  you  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  not  un-* 
happy.* 

«  No  r  exclaiteied  I. 

*  Not  at  a1],'  answered  he ;  ^  by  no  manner  of  means** 

<  Why,  how  many  blows  of  a  cane  may  an  officer  order 
the  corporal  to  give  a  soldier  for  a  fault  in  the  exercise  ?* 

<  Six,'  said  he ;  *  he  must  not  exceed  six  for  one  blun* 
der.' 

*  But  a  man  may  make  several  blunders  in  one  field* 
day,'  said  I. 

*  If  he  were  to  make  twenty,^  replied  the  officer,  *  H9 
would  receive  only  sit  blows  for  each/ 

<  How  often  are  the  soldiers  upon  duty  ?*  said  L 
They  are  very  seldom  offduty,'  answered  he  5  •  but  they 

mount  guard  only  twice  or  thricp  a  week  in  the  time  of 
peaoe.^ 
^  How  do  they  employ  the  rest  of  their  time  ?* 

*  O,  they  are  never  at  a  loss -for  the  employment  of 
their  time;  they  have  their  firelock  to  furbish,  their  ae* 
eoutrements  to  clean,-  and  they  must  appear  at  the  roIU 
GaUing  night  and  morning.  These  different  employments 
fill  up  most  of  tlietr  spare  time,  and  prevent  them  from 
spending  their  pay  in  gluttony  and  debauchery*' 

^  They  must  repine  sadly  at  so  much  constraint  P 

*  Quite  the  contrary,'  replied  he ;  <  they  must  never 
repine :  they  would  be  punished  if  they  attempted  to  re* 
pine — ^besides,  they  know  that  their  condition  is  never  to 
he  altered,  which  saves  them  from  repning.' 

*  Why  this  is  as  great  a  slavery  as  that  of  the  negroes 
in  our  colonies,  in  my  opinion  V  exclaimed  I. 

*  So  it  is  in  mine,'  said  the  officer. 

*  I  thought  you  had  denied  that  the  soldiers  were  jq 
slavery  ?'  resumed  I. 

^  Ncycr,'  ausw.er4^  he ;  <  I  or ver  could  deny  what  is 


uumifeit^    I  denied  that  they  were  unhappy,  indejbd,    ' 
which  is  a  very  different  thing/ 

Notwithstanding  the  distinction  made  by  this  oflicer 
betw^o  slavery  and  unhappineas,  I  hope  our  oounUry- 
men,  my  dear  Sommenif  will  always  consider  them^aa  sy- 
nonymous. 

When  we  consider  the  object  obtained  by  all  this  can^ 
ing  and  revolting  severity,  it  seenw  most  surprising  that 
it  should  be  i:ontinued :  all  that  it  produces  is  a  greater 
degree  of  quickness  in  the  manual  exercise  than  would 
take  place  without  it     Soldiers  are  punished  an  hundred 
times  on  account  o£  some  involuntary  slip  of  their  fin* 
gers  for  once,  on  account  of  disobedience  to  officers,  or  ne* 
gleet  of  any  essential  arUcle  of  duty.    That  soldiery 
should  be  tau^t  to  handle  their  arms  with  dexterity,  to 
wheel,  to  mardi,  and  preserve  order  in  their  ranks ;  and, 
/above  all,  that  they  should  be  obedient  and  attentive,  is 
absolutely  necessary;  but  that  they  should  perform  cer- 
tain motions  half  .a  second  sooner  or  later  is  of  no  import- 
ance.    That  all  the  essential  parts  of  military  discipline 
are  to  be  obtained  without  German  seventy  is  proved  by 
the  armies  of  other  nations ;  by  the  respectable  appear- 
ance at  present  made  by  the  militia  and  fencible  regi- 
ments of  Great  Britain;  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  ^'   ^^^  ''^ 
rendered  still  more  manifest,  if  volunteer  corps  were  per^  ^■ 
mitted  to  arm,  which  probably  will  be  thought  necessary, 
.in  case  the  French  reject  every  fair  offer  of  peace,  and 
continue 'to  threaten  invasion.     The  permission  of  such 
corps  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  very  best  effects  ; 
it  would  quiet  every  apprehension  respecting  public  liber- 
ty; for  what  government  would  put  arms  in  the  hands 
•of  those  it  meant  to  enslave?     It  would  put  an  end  to  aH 
dread  of  invasion  ;  for,  on  the  almost  incredible  supposi- 
tion that  50,000  French  should  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  navy,  and  land  in  England,  what  could  they  do 
against  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  armed  Britons  ? 
If  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  French  could  be  vietorious 
?over  such  a  foree,  it  roust  at  the  same  time  be  aeknow- 
Jedged  tliat  they  deserve  the  island.  . 


//•f, 


Iria  very  {nbWble^  my  desr  drtMiel,  dMt,  m  a  tafttwy 
man,  you  may  despise  my  ideas  respecting  diseipltne,  and 
be  surprised  that  I  iboirid  bate  written  a  fine  on  the  sab> 
jeet  I  be  pleased  however  to  recoUeet,  tbui  in  your  late 
letters^  while  you  eoraphnn  of  tbebrevhy  ofmine, yott 
add,  that  you  excuse  me  from  comomnicating  aewfli^  and 
denre  that  I  may  choose  what  subject  I  please,  and  send 
yon  sty  sentiments  just  as  they  occur.  What  strode  H^ 
meet  while  I  was  in  Germany,  and  what  perhaps  is  the 
most  distingtibhing  feature  in  the  national  character,  is  the 
iaiHtary  diseiptiae ;  and  therefere  I  could  not  hs^  saying 
something  on  that  subject ;  though  I  was  so  mucfr  shock- 
cd  with  some  parts  of  it,  that,  after  a  tour  into  Hungaty, 
I  returned  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  August  179S,  and 
/was  witness  to  scenes  of  such  dreadRil  atrocity  as  might 
bare  made  the  most  humane  mind  regret  the  want  of 
German  discipline  iii  its  utmost  severity.  Of  these  I  shaR 
aay  something  in  my  next.    Adieu ! 

JO.  MOftOAVKT* 


LETTER  IV. 

The  Same  to  the  Same* 

4  on  have  often  hinted  a  deiire  of  some  detail  of  the  oc* 
eurrences  at  Paris  while  I  was  there  last ;  I  as  often  de-> 
tennined  to  indulge  you,  according  to  the  terms  of  your 
request,  at  soon  as  I  shonld  have  leisure^  which  hovever  I 
was  convinced  would  never  happen  till  we  should  tiieet. 
Now  I  ha?e  leisure  with  a  vengeance :  itideed  I  have 
bardly  any  thing  else  but  leisure,  and  can  do  nothing  else 
but  write.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  agreeable ;  yet, 
as  you  have  chosen  it,  you  shall  have  what  recollections 
may  chance  to  flow  from  my  pen. 

I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  in  the  last  Iet«- 
ter  I  received  from  you,  that^  *  the  massacre  of  the  Pro* 
testants  in  the  year  157S  was  not  more  infamous  than 
that  of  the  prisoners  in  1793.^    Both  proceeded  from  the 


pvunediteled  wiekedaott  of  a  fevfy  Md  aat  the  bliiid  Any 
of  tiie  fluuluuide^  as  the  plaoaers  of  die  latter  pretendcdU 
It  nay  with  aa  much  juilka  be  anerted,  that  the  iahabiu 
aftta  of  Park  roie  and  nmidered  their  feUoar^dtiieiis  iu 
like  aigbt  of  St.  Barthekmi,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ca- 
tharine and  Charles,  as  that  they  slaughtered  the  prisoaera 
in.SeptoQlber  without  the  instigaUoo  of  Bobespicne^  Dan* 
te%  and  Marat  The  pretence  for  the  one  was  idigiont 
fiir  the  other  liberty;  the  qporit  of  religion  certainly 
fKOeiipled  the  one  transaction  just  aa  much  as  thatof  iU 
berty,  did  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  intrjasic  value  of  real  religion  and  true  liberiyy  than 
that  both  have  been  cherished  in  all  ages,  by  the  worthi« 
est  part  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  all  the  dreadful  crimes  for 
which  they  have  both  been  UMide  pretexts. 

I  hfi{^Ded  to  be  ia  the  Aue  St.  Hooore  when  the 
head  of  the  princess  Lamballe  was  carried  to  the  Palais 
Boyal — I  shall  never  forget  the  couateoanee  of  the  wretch 
who  carried  ^e  pike.  Some  of  our  countrymen  dined 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans  that  very  day :  one  of  them  told 
me  the  same  evening  that  be  stood  with  him  at  the  win« 
dow  when  it  passed ;  the  duke  said,  *  Cest  la  tcte  de 
madame   de  Lamballe— Je  la  reconnois  par  sa  cheve* 

lure.^ 

All  present  were  shocked  at  this  horrid  procession :  Ma^ 
dense  Buffon  turned  quite  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  occupied 
w.itb  melancholy  reflections  aa  long  as  the  company  staid. 
It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  duke  contrived  the 
murder  of  the  princess  from  avaricious  motives. 

From  tlie  idea  I  formed  of  his  character  during  my 
short  aeqmuntaoce,  and  from  the  account  I  have  received 
from  some  who  were  in  the  habit  of  intimacy  with  him,  I 
believe  this  is  without  foundation.  His  mind  was  more 
frivolous  than  atrocious:  though  incapable  of  elevation  or 
any  great  virtuous  exertion,  it  seemed  also  incapable  of 
plotting  a  deed  of  such  enormous  wickedness.  He  gam* 
ed  more  from  habit  than  avarice :  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  aliei^tiQiis  made  in  the  JPolais  Boyal  were  genc^ 
rally  imputed  to  his  iusaliabie  eovelousness,  I  have  been 
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«B8ur9d,  by  those  who  had  opportunkies  of  kncnrnig  the: 
truth,  that  he  was  with  diiBcully  led  into  that  me»iire  bjr 
the  importuniiy  of  tliose  who  had  expectationa  of  gain  hy 
it.  The  crimes,  as  well  as  tlie  follies  of  his  life^  proeedd* 
ed  from  the  suggestioti  or  impulse  of  others,  rather  than 
his  own  natural  disposition. 

>  Hiseducation  had  been  entirely  neglected.  Whatknow^ 
ledge  he  possessed  was  caught  in  conversation ;  yet  sudi 
was  his  natural  quickness,  that  he  often  displayed  an  a* 
cuteness  of  observation,  and  a  pleasantry  in  recotintin^that 
approached  to  wit.  On  this  account  he  was  to]d  by  hiflr 
flatterers,  that  he  resembled  in  character  hi»  ancestor  the 
Regent,  who,  with  all  his  profligacy,  was  indisputably  a 
man  of  wit. 

In  like  manner  all  the  kings  of  France  who  have  shown 
great  fondness  for  women  have  been  compared  to  Henry 
IV ;  and  all  their  ministers,  of  whatever  character,  to  the 
duke  of  Sully,  and  were  never  told  that  they  had  lost  the 
resemblance  until  they  lost  the  royal  favour. 

Though  the  duke  of  Orleans  talked  with  plausibility, 
he  had  no  fixed  opinions ;  so  that,  after  supporting  a  par-' 
ticular  argument  one  day,  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  him 
speak  next  day  in  the  opposite  sense  with  equal  plaunbi^ 
lity.  He  never  had  the  least  taste  for  reading  of  any 
kind ;  the  most  amusing  or  interesting  narrative  could  not 
allure  him  to  take  that  trouble.  Though  he  passed  hia 
life  in  debauchery,  he  bad  not  patience  to  peruse  even  those 
licentious  books  where  such  scenes'  are  described.  .  Art 
intimate  companion  of  his  assured  me,  that  happening  to 
Hiake  mention  of  the  Liaisom  Dangereuaet  it  appeared  that 
the  duke  never  liad  read  it,  though  written  by  his 
favourite  La  CIos,  and  descriptive  of  scenes  highly  to  his 
fancy. 

'  He  was  as  devoid  of  ambition  as  of  a  taste  for  letters, 
but  was  seduced  into  political  intrigue  by  the  ambition  of 
Mirabeau  and  La  Cios ;  and  falling  afterwards  into  the  go- 
vernment of  men  of  more  atrocious  characters,  he  was 
driven  to  measures  of  cruelty  by  terror.  The  shocking 
vote  he  gave  in  the  convention  was  not  prompted  by 


Venge,  or  tf  wish  to  take  away  the  kiog%  life,  biit  n^ereljr 
to  save  his  own  i  which,  however,  it  did  not  save ;  for  he 
wala  afterwards  draped  to  the  guillotine  by  the  very 
monsters  who  had  forced  him  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the 
kin^. 

What  may  be  thought  the  nio^  sipgular  part  of  his 
story  is,  that  he  died  with  a  degree  of  firmness  far  strperior 
to  what  he  had  ever  displayed  in  the  course  of  his  Hfe; 
Those  who  conducted  him  to  execution  made  the  cart  stop 
before  the  gate  of  his  own  palace,  the  scene  of  his  former 
magnificence  and  pleasure..  This  was  done,  no  doubt; 
from  d  refinement  in  <?ruelty^  that  his  anguish  might  be 
rendered  more  a^ote  bv  the  recollection  of  what  he  was 
going  to  be  deprived  of  for  ef  et.  He  did  not  affect  to  turn 
his  eyes  away,  but  looked  up  to  it  without  any  symptom  of 
sorrow  or  emotion  i  hfe  seemed  no'  way  afiected  by  the 
ahouts  and  insults  of  the  most  brtltal  of  all  mobs ;  he  xq^ 
Uuned  the  samfe  air  of  indifference  the  whole  way  to  th^ 
place  of  executbn,'  and  submitted  to  the  executioner  with* 
out  a  complaint  or  a  ^gb; 

The  duke  of  Orleanis  weU  deserved  his  fate,' on  account 
of  bis  Crimes  against  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  but 
not  from  tli^  men  who  had  driven  him  to  those  crimes,  and 
whose  power  n^as  in  a  great  measure  th^  purchase  of  his' 
money.  Th6  j-ustice  which  was  that  day  executed  on  him 
was,  in  thostf  who  brdught  him  to  the  Scaffold,  th^  h'eij^ht 
of  injustice  and  villany. 

From  the  moment  I  seized  the  pen",  my  dear  Sommer^' 
I  determined  to  allow  my  fancy  to  i^nge  where  it  pleased 
withoBt  method  or  controtil. 

When  I  began  this  letter  I  thought  no  ntbte  of  tb^ 
duke  of  Orleans  than  of  Sard^napalus.  You  may  thinic 
I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  character  so  worthless  :'  though 
worthless,  however,  there  are  traits  of  striking-  f)eculiarity 
in  it.  Whatever  relates  to^  human  natdre,  and  tends  to 
develbp^  character,  is  interestihg  to  me  :  besides,  when  d 
man  of  great  ambition,  wickedness,  and  strength  of  mind, 
perpetrates  crimes  cX  the  deepest  dye  to  attain  his  objects^ 
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it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected ;  but  it  may 
lead  to  more  useful  reflections,  to  shew  that  men  of  frivo* 
lous  characters,  devoid  of  ambition  or  any  great  stimulus 
to  evil,  may  be  gradually  led,  from  want  of  thought  and 
easiness  of  temper,  from  one  step  to  another,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  wickedness.  I  think  I  have  heard 
tome  persons  express  surprise  and  horror  at  the  guilt  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  character  essentially  resem- 
bled his,  and  who,  in  similar  situations,  would  have  acted  as 
he  did  in  all  tespects,  except  in  the  firmness  with  which 
he  met  death :  that  indeed  forms  such  a  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  his  oum  character  as  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 

His  fate  might  however  have  been  foreseen  from  the 
time  that  the  name  of  Egaliti  was  imposed  upon  him*  £U 
galite  was  the  cry  of  the  populace  when  I  was  at  Paris ; 
and  dreadful  were  the  effects  which  that  misconceived 
terra  had  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  In  vain  did 
Vergniaud,  by  far  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  national 
assembly,  explain  its  true  import,  and  warn  them  of  th^ 
horrid  consequence  of  taking  it  in  the  sense  in  which  Ma*- 
rat  wished  it  to  be  understood  ;  *  Un  tyran  de  I'antiquite,^ 
exclaimed  Vergniaud,  *  avait  un  lit  de  fer,  sur  lequel  il 
faisait  etendre  se»  victimes,  mutilant  selles  qui  ^taient  plus 
grandes  que  le  lit,  disloquant  celles  qui  Tctaient  moiens 
pour  leur  faire  atteindre  le  niveau.  Ce  tyran  aimait  Te- 
galite,  et  voil^  celle  des  tyratis  qui  noua  dechirent  par 
leur  fureurs. 

*  L*egalitc  pour  Phomme  social  n^est  que  celle  des  drcHts : 
elJe  n^est  pas  plus  oelle  de  fortunes,  que  celle  des  tailles, 
celle  des  forces,,  de  Tesprit,.  de  Tieu^dvitc^  de  I'lndustrie,  eC 
du  travail/  ♦ 

*  A  tjrant  of  antiquity  ordered  men  to  lie  laid  upon  ajbed  of  iro;i ;  ttretch^ 
ing  those  who  were  shorter  to  the  Aill  length  of  the  bed,  and  amputate 
Ing  the  legf  of  those  who  were  too  tall-;  so  that  all  were  brought  lo  equa- 
lity, and  thrust  into  the  bed.  This  tyrant  was  fond  of  equality :  oad  such, 
if  the  equally  which  the  tyrants  who  nowtortvre  us  with  their  mad  de- 
crees would,  subject  us  to. 

There  can  be  no  other  kind  of  equality  for  men  in  society  but  that  of 
rights  ;  there  can  no  more  be  an  equality  of  fortune,  than  tliere  is  of  sta* 
Hire,  of  strengthp  of  undentandlngt  of  acUrity  or  industry. 


Though  nc^tther  Robespierre  bimaelf,  nor  the  moit  out^' 
Irageous  mountaineer  ot  hit  fiictbn,  6yer  publxcly  disputed 
this  kind  of  explanation ;  yet  what  the  lower  orders  of  so**  • 
oiety  meant,  when  they  roared  for  equality,  certainly 
was  that  they  should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  rich, 
not  that  the  poorest  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  them.    , 

At  the  commencement  o^  the  resolution,  whi^  men  of 
Candour  in  every  country  of  Europe  wished  well  to  it,  be^ 
toufo  they  thought  it  would  confine  the  power  of  the  mo* 
narch  within  just  limits,  and  might  favour  the  cause  of  ra^ 
tional  freedom  all  over  th^  world,  certain  individuals,  of 
the  highest  orders  in  Fran6e,  gave  proofs  of  tlieir  disin* 
terestcdness  by  the  sacrifices  they  made  wi£h  a  view  to  the 
general  good,  which  those  of  the  middle  or  inferior  orders,' 
with  all  their  patriotic  decTam'ations,  could  not  do.— -By 
the  middle  order  I  do  not  mean  the  Robespierres,  the  Ma* . 
rata,  the  Dantons,  the  La  Croix,  the  Couthons,  or  any  of 
that  horrid  gang,  who  seem  to  have  been  solely  ph>itipte<f . 
by  the  spirits  of  ambition,  ralpacity,  and  vengeance ;  but 
1  do  mean  Qi^  party  of  the  Gironde,  which  is  generally 
allowed  tp  have  been  the  most  entigfitened,  this  most  mo- 
derate, and  the  best  intentioned :  few  of  them  had  aiiy  sa^ 
crifice  in  the  article  of  fortune  to  make ;  they  had  little  or 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  revolufioh,  except  theiV  lives^ind^ed, 
which  most  of  their  leaders  lost  accordingly. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  pleased  me  during  my  resid-' 
ence  at  Paris  aft  that  period  was  the  elocjiience  of  Verg- 
niaud,  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  memory, 
that  I  remember  many  passages  of  his  speeches:  in  one- 
particularly,  in  answer  to  a  destructive  motion  of  Robes- 
pierre, he  made  the  follon^ing  observation,  which  the  sub-' 
sequent  events  of  the  revolution  have  often  recalled  to  my 
remembrance,—*  Vous  valncre:^  vos  ehneiiiis— je  le  crois ; 
mais  la  nation  fatig^ee  dea  dis8em»ions5  mais  la  France, 
epuisee  par  les  efforts  faits  poUr  vaihcre  ses  entieniis  exte- 
rieurs,  dechlree  par  les  factions,  sefa  encore  epuiseie  par 
lea  hommes,  par  Fargent  qu^il  aura  fallu  tirer  de  son  sein 
et  crAignez  qu'elle  ne  reasemUe  4  ces  antiques  moniitn^na' 
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qu^on  retroute  en  Egypte.  L'6tranger,  qui  les  aper^ity 
s^ctonnd  de  lecir  grandeur;  s'il  y  penetre,  qu^y  trouve- 
t*il  P'— des  cendres  inanimees,  et  le  silence  des  torabeaux.^  * 

Robespierre  hastened  to  fulfil  this  prophecy  2  at  his  in- 
fttigatioDj  a  deputation  from  two  of  the  sections  of  Paris 
brought  to  th^  bar  of  the  convention  a  petition  for  a  de« 
cree  of  accusation  against  twenty-two  members,  of  which 
number  Vergniaud  was  one.  In  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion he  makes  the  following  lively  and  prophetic  observa- 
tion.—* II  est  permis  de  craindre  que  la  revolution,  com* 
me  Satume,  devorant  successivement  tons  ses  enfans,  n^en-' 
gendre  enfin  le  despotisroe  avec  les  calamitcs  qui  Taccom-^ 
pagnent.*  f 

This  last  remark  of  Vergniaud  brings  to  ray  recollection 
a  curious  sally  of  Tom  Travers,  who,  knowing  my  inten' 
tion  of  returning  by  Paris,  came  and  met  me,  though  he 
never  liked  the  French,  and  particularly  abhored  their 
proceedings  at  that  time* 

We  iMppened  to  dine  in  company  with  two  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  several  of  the  deputies  to  the  oonvention : 
one  of  the  latter;  who  was  a  physician,  told  a  story,  with  a 
little  variation,  whieh  I  had  often  heard  before,  of  a  French 
studokt  of  niedfcine,  who  had  lodged  in  the  same  house 
in  London  with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This  poor  man  was 
continually  teased  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though  he  nau-r 
seated  the  insipid  liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At 
last,  when  she  was  more  importsnate  than  usual,  he  whis* 
pered  in  her  ea^^—*  For  God^s  sake,  bring  me  a  salt  ber«- 
ring,  and  I  will  drink  as  much  as  you  please  !^ 

The  woman  indulged  him  iu  hi^  request :  he  devoured^ 

■ 

'*  You  tkjf  you  win  conquer  your  enemies :  I  am  tontinced  you  y^ill'^ 
but  Fran<<^,  exhausted  by  her  efTorts  to  conquer  external  eneihies,  torn 
by  Internal  factions,  and  drained  at  once  of  meu'  and  money,  must  be 
bconght  to  ruin  ;  nnd  may  be  compared  to  those  andedt  monuments  to  be 
seen  in  Egypt.  The  stranger,  beholding  them  at  a  distance,  is  astonished* 
at  their  grandeur  {  but  if  he  enters  theiii,  what  does.he  find  ?— inanimated 
ashes,  and  the  silence  of  the  totAb. 

f  There  Is  reason  to  dread  that  the  nerolution,  baying,  Itfce  Saturn,  de- 
Toured  its  own chiidrsn,  will  at  last  [produce  despotism  i^d  the  calamities' 
thAt  accompany  it. 
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(he  herring,  drank  plentifully,  underwent  a  copious  per- 
apiration,  and  recovered* 
The  French  sludentinsertedthisaphorisminhisjoumaK — 
A  salt  herring  cures  an  Engliahman  in  a  fever ! 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  prescribed  the  same  reme« 
Ay  to  the  first  patient  in  a  fever  to  whom  he  was  called. 

The  patient  died:  on  which  the  student  inserted  in  his 
journal  the  following  caVeat.-«i^ 

N.  B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman^  it  kills 

a  Frenchman ! 

Sometime  after,  the  prediction  of  Vergniaud  being 
mentioned,  the  deputy  who  had  told  the  story  said,  *  he 
hoped  it  would  prove  false,  and  that  the  French  revolution 
would  prove  as  beneficial  to  France  as  the  revolution  in 
the  year  1688  had  done  to  England. 

*  J'en  doute,'  ♦  said  Travers,  abruptly,  and  in  a  pretty 
loud  voice. 

^  Et  purquoi  done,  monsieur  ?*  -f  said  the  deputy. 

*  Parceque,'  answered  Travers,  *  une  revolution  re- 
aemble  un  peu  a  un  hareng  salle,  qui  s^accorde  mieux  avec 
notre  constitution  qu^  avec  la  votre :  aussi  y-a-t-il  une 
grande  difference  entre  un  Anglais  et  un  Fran9ais.'| 

<  Une  tres-gran(le  difference,  assurement  V  §  rejoined 
the  Frenchman. 

Travers,  who  did  not  relish  the  ironical  air  with  which 
the  deputy  said  this,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone^ — *  Qu^ 
entendezvous  dire  par  la,  monsieur  ?^  || 

The  Frenchman,  thinking  he  had  as  much  reason  to  be 
angry  as  Travers,  replied  in  the  same  tone,— 

*  JVntends  dire,  qu*il  y  a,  Comme  vous  le  dites  vous 
meme,  une  grande,  ^t  tr^s-grande  difference  !*  ^ 

*.I  doubt  it* 

f  Wherefore  cfo  you  doubt  it  ? 

t  Because  ft  refolution  is  a  little  like  a  salt  herring,  w)iich  agrees  bet* 
ter  with  oqr  eonstitution  tfaan  with  yours :  and  betides,  the^e  it  a  great 
difference  betweeo  an  Englisliinan  and  a  Frenchman. 

§  A  very  great  difference  indeed  ! 

I)   What  do  you  mean  to  say  by  that,  sir  ? 

%  I  mean  to  sayi  what  you  yourself  have  already  said,  that  there  is  a 
great--«y,  aod  a  very  great  difl^rcnce,  betweeh  them* 


Seeing  tbem  likely  to  quarrel,  I  interfered,  ^yiog^-r 
*  Ne  VOU8  ^hauffez  done  pas  tant,  messieurs ;  od,  si  vous 
voules  absolument  avoir  un  (][uerelle,  que  tie  soit  pour  uu 
autre  raison  que  celle  d^'etre  Pun  et  Tautre  du  m&me  avis.*  ^ 

This  put  the  two  disputants  iq  better  humour ;  and  it 
was  evident  qnough,  that  tjie  whole  company,  Frencby  as 
well  as  Bnglisbt  were  fully  satisfied  that  it  should  be  re« 
f^ived  as  an  indisputable  truth,  fhat  there  is  a  great  dif- 
fprenoe  between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 

This  is  the  only  time  in  which  I  ever  found  so  many 
individuals  of  those  ti^ro  nations  of  the  same  way  of  think* 
jng.    Adieu  I 

J.  MOaVAUNT. 
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From  the  Sai^  to  the  Sam^. 

^T  ^AtxvEK  difference  there  may  ))e  between  the  British 
natural  character  and  the  ^rench,  I  am  convinced  there 
is  not  a  gre^r  than  between  France  as  it  now  is,  and  as 
It  formerly  was, 

Inst^a4  of  that  gay  n^ettropolis,  the  jngenuity,  the  taste, 
and  even  the  absurdities  of  whose  inhabitants  afforded  in- 
struction,  entertainment,  an^  laugher,  to  the  rest  of  £u* 
rope,  .Fa|:is  seems  now  to  be  the  abo^e  of  terror  and  cru- 
elty, froxa  whence  the  neigh|3ouring  nations  are  menac^ 
yith  devastation  and  ruin  !   ' 

Who  (x>uld  have  imag^nedt  that  ^  na^on  so  fond  of 
amusement  and  pleasantry  would  have  been  tlie  abode  of 
so  much  miisery  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Franpe  could,  with  truth,  say 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  what  Scarron,  the  husband  of  Madame 
Muntenoq,  said  to  his  relations,  weeping  round  his  death* 
^d.-7-*  I  shall  neyer  make  V9M  weep  ip  pauch  as  I  hav^ 
faade  y  ou  laugh/ 

*  Don't  b^  M  Tioltat ;  ^.  if  you  irc  dttemined  to  qutrral,  let  H  bf  on 
ppme  oUier  tfcouDt  tbaii  litofutf  you  art  Wh  ot  one  opinion. 
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That  France  henfelf  has  as  much  reason  to  weep  as  any 
other  countrj  is  no  great  consolation. 

The  choice  of  members  tor  the  national  convention 
gives  no  favourable  idea  of  so  very  popular  an  dection* 
What  share  of  learnings  eloquence,  taste  and  humanity 
existed  in  that  assembly  almost  exclusively  belonged  to 
the  party  which  went  under  the  name  df  tlie  Gironde. 
This  party  seemed  to  have  the  lead  for  some  time  in  the 
contention ;  but  th^y  were  soon  overset  by  the  furious 
faction  of  the  Mountain,  supported  by  the  Jacobin  clubs 
and  the  ruffians  of  the  suburbs* 

At  the  time  when  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  were  executed,  the  whole  nation  of  Franee  were 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Jacobin  society  of 
Paris;  for  the  national  convention  durst  not  then  disobey 
the  mandates  of  the  ctaueU  general  de  la  commune ;  which, 
on  its  part,  was  equally  obedient  to  the  decrees,  however, 
furious,  of  that  society,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  all 
who  possessed  any  share  of  moderation ;  and  was  composed 
entirely  of  ignorant,  brutal  enthusiasts^  prompted  by  a 
few  wicked  and  ambitious  men. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  Girondists ;  namely,  that  they  con- 
^ired  to  restore  the  monarchy ;  and  their  having  opposed 
the  execution  of  the  king  was  urged  as  a  clear  proof  of  the 
aocusauon* 

They  were  also  accused  of  federalism  :  the  import  of 
which  their  judges  themselves  did  not  understand.  When 
one  of  them  was  asked  what  it  meant,  he  said  *  He  was 
no  grammarian,  but  that  it  eoundei  like  a  very  heinous 
crime/ 

The  crimes,  which  might  with  jiistioe  have  been  stated 
against  Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  were,  their  having  o- 
verthrown  the  constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  sup- 
port, and  their  having  calumniated  the  king,  in  order  to 
render  monarchy  odious  to  the  nation,  and  to  pave  the  way 
to  a  republican  form  of  government. 

That  measure,  however,  was  precipitated  on  them  soon- 
er than  they  expected,  by  Coelot  d^erbois,  who  was  no 
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pf  tbeir  partyi  and  who  afterwards  became  one  of  their 
greatest  enemies.  What  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 
levity  of  the  national  conyention  than  their  decreeing  a 
republican  form  qf  government,  on  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting,  at  the  motion  of  a  man  unknown  before  to  the 
public,  except  as  a  very  indifferent  actor. 

To  ^ve  France  the  name  of  a  republic  is  soon  done :  to 
communicate  to  Frenchmen  the  character  suitable  to  re- 
publicans will  W  found  more  difficult.'  One  great  objec* 
lion  stated  by  them  against  monarchy  is,  that  the  sove- 
reign may  be  an  infant,  and  of  coarse  kept  under  tuteU 
Bf/b ;  but  they  have  found,  by  sad  expepience,  that  their  peu^ 
pU  aouvcraignis  always  an  iniant,  and  requires  to  be  always 
under  tutelage.  They  have  also  found,  that  converting 
the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  though  it  for  a  short  time 
pleased  the  vanity,  never  relieved  the  misery  of  the  people 
'  of  France  itself,  yet  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  mi- 
pery  to  other  nations. 

The  French  revolution  is  a  convulsive  disorder,  lybich 
some  people  imagined  might  have  been  useful  to  France, 
by  removing  other  complaints  to  which  her  constitution 
Was  liable ;  but  being  of  a  contagious  nature,  there  was 
danger  of  its  infecting  nations  who  stood  in  no  need  of  so 
violent  a  remedy :  it  might  therefore  have  been  prudent  |o 
have  formed  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  France,  like 
what  is  drawn  around  towns  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
so  have  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  coun* 
try,  leaving  them  to  find  a  remedy  for  their  own  disorders 
as  they  best  could,  and  never  to  have  opened  the  com- 
munication until  the  convulsions  were  cured,  and  the 
danger  of  infection  at  an  end. 

If  however  the  Frei^ch  broke  oyer  the  line  by  force,  as 
many  assert,  or  if  other  nations  interfered  with  the  sole 
view  of  curing  the  disorders  of  France,  as  they  themselves 
declared,  the  interference  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
lieen  necessary  in  the  first  case,  and  most  generous  in  the 
second. 

Whether  leaving  the  French  entirely  to  themselves 
would  have  precluded  any  of  the  calamities  of  Enrope  can 
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iiever  be  perfectly  deftermined ;  but  the  civil  war,  which 
it  is  probable  foreign  interference  prevented,  could  not 
have  surpassed  in  horors  those  which  have  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution-*-horrors  which  have  disgraced 
the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  Europe,  and  diminished  the 
aversion  to  arbitrary  power,  even  in  England.— When  two 
calamities  threaten,  terror  of  tlie  most  savage  and  most 
impending  is  apt  to  disperse  all  thought  of  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  as  surprising,  that  the  dreadful  executions, 
which  began  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  continued 
for  fifteen  months,  should  have  been  quietly  beheld,  in 
a  metropolis  like  Paris,  as  that  they  should  ever  have  beeM 
decreed. 

If,  to  account  for  this,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  was  at  that  period  much  cooled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Parisians,  it  must  also  be  granted  that  the  spirit  of  re. 
publicanism  seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  some 
months  after,  when  twenty-one  members  of  the  Girtmde 
party  were  beheld,  with  equal  coolness,  carried  to  execu- 
tion through  the  streets  of  that  capital,  with  whose  ihiia* 
bitaats  they  had  lately  been  so  popular.  But  what  is  still 
more  astonishing,  (for  those  inhabitants  may  have  been 
persuaded,  in  the  first  instance,  that  their  mild  and  mer- 
ciful king  was  a  tyrant ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  the  6ir« 
omlista  were  traitors) ;— -but  what,  I  say,  is  still  moi« 
astonishing,  and  revolts  the  heart  of  man,  is,  that  the 
Parisians  should,  with  equal  passiveness,  have  lieheld  tee* 
men  treated  in  the  same  barbarous  manner ;  that,  unmoved 
by  all  the  sufierings  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  they  could 
bear  to  see  her  dragged)  with  every  mark  of  indi^ity,  to 
the  scaffold  ;  and  that,  contrary  to  tiie  dictates  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  common  humanity,  and  without  the  shaf. 
dow  of  political  interest,  they  could  bear  to  see  the  pious, 
inofiensiye,  unassuming  princess  Elisabeth,  dragged  to  the 
same  scaffold. 

There  is  sometliing  inexplicable,  as  well  as  atrocious, 
in  the  character  of  this  Robespierre :  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  are  general* 
ly  supposed  to  hayre  influenced  other  qonstcrs  of  cruelty. 
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The  usual  iocentives  to  deeds  cf  that  ntture  with  tjN 
rants,  or  men  possessed  of  unliinited  power,  are,  the  fear 
cS  being  deprived  of  it,  avarice,  bigotry,  reven^,  and 
IK>iBetimes  a  diabolical  kind  of  enjoyment  in  beliolding 
torture.  The  common  motives  to  deeds  of  crueky  in  men 
in  private  life  are,  jealousy,  revenge,  covetousness,  and 
ambition :  but  Robespierre  was  not  avaricious,  was  not  a 
bigot,  had  no  injuries  to  avenge,  was  never  present  at  an 
execution,  was  never  in  lov&p-yet  he  extended  the  most 
luxrrid  acts  of  cruelty  to  thousands,  who  stood  not  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition,  and  continued  them  after  his  ambi- 
tion was  satisfied,  and  his  power  quietly  submitted  to. 
Wicked  politicians  often  use  religion  as  a  cover  for  crimes, 
without  any  sentiment  of  religion  in  their  heart:  this 
man  evinced  a  contempt  for  religion,  and  directed  his 
cruelty  peculiarly  against  thos^  who  showed  a  reverence 
for  Christianity.  Enthusiasts  are  capable  of  criminal  ac- 
tions, without  any  sentiment  of  wickedness  in  their  heart; 
though  Robespierre  was  thought  an  enthusiast,  this  could 
not  be  sud  of  him*  Could  any  human  creature,  without 
the  most  wicked  of  hearts,  during  the  fifteen  dreadful 
months  his  power  lasted,  exercise  more  acts  of  cruelty 
than  any  tyrant,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  exercised  io  the 
same  space  of  time.  By  his  order,  or  with  his  approba* 
tion,  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
of  all  ranks,  were  confined  in  loathsome  prisons,  treated 
with  the  most  shocking  barbarity,  until  they  were,  in 
troops  of  fifty  in  a  day,  dragged  to  execution*  Many 
thousands  of  inoffensive  peasants,  who  did  not  understand 
what  the  word  revolution  meant,  were  drowned  in  the 
Loire ;  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  driven  into 
inclosures,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  grape-shot ;  and  many 
pf  his  own  most  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  those  who 
were  of  a  different  party,  and  opposed  his  horrid  cruelty, 
but  those  who  bad  long  aided  and  supported  him  in  hia 
plans  of  bloodshed  and  devastation,  he  sent,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  disapprobation  of  his  measures,  without  re- 
morse, to  the  guillotine :  and  what  seems  as  singular  and 
\inaocountabIe  as  all  that  has  been  eQumeratcd  is,  that  a 
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«ptrited  people,  excited  by  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  should, 
while  their  enthusiasm  was  at  the  height,  have  quietly 
submitted,  for  fifteen  months,  to  the  tyranny  of  an  ob- 
scure, canting,  capricious  madman,  thoug))  exercised  with 
more  wanton  cruelty  than  had  been  ever  displayed  by  the 
most  despotic  of  their  monarchs* 

You  may  again  accuse  ipe  of  dwelling  on  a  man  of  a 
wicked  character :  but,  remember,  you  requested  me  to 
write  of  the  French  revolution,  in  passing  over  that  ground, 
without  seeking  characters  of  tiicA  dislike^  as  Falstaff  says 
of  Worcester's  rebellion*- TAry  lay  in  the  wc^f  and  I  find 
them* 

But,  after  all,  I  must  confess  that  every  species  of  sin* 
gularity  of  character  is  attractive  to  me ;  and  what  cba* 
racter  was  ever  so  horribly  singular  as  that  of  Robespierre  ? 

He  seems  to  have  relied  so  entirely  on  the  efficacy  of 
terror,  for  confirming  his  despotism  and  securing  his 
power,  that  he  was  at  little  pains  to  suppress  certain  liter^ 
ary  productions,  which,  by  creating  a  strong  sympathy  in 
favour  of  the  oppressed,  tend  to  rouse  indignation  against 
the  oppressor ;  pertiaps  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last,  ta  this 
security. 

Poetry  is  a  very  powerful  instrument  of  this  nature* 
{Iven  popular  songs,  with  but  a  very  small  portion  c^  po* 
^tical  merit,  have  been  known  to  produce  an  important  ef- 
fect. Many  songs  in  honour  of  certain  victims  of  Robes- 
pierre's  cruelty,  and  elegies  lamenting  their  fate,  were  cir- 
culated in  Paris  during  his  bloody  reign, 

A  poetry  of  «  difierent  kind,  and  more  congenial  with 
the  spirit  of  tlie  French  revolution,  has  lately  been  intror 
0uced  into  France  from  Germany.  Several  German  plays 
have  been  translated,  and  were  acted  to  crowded  audiences, 
about  this  time,  at  Paris :  they  are  a  kind  of  tragi-come- 
dies,  in  which  men  in  desperate  dtuations,  and  of  daring 
imd  wicked  characters,  are  introduced  speaking  appropri- 
ate language.  The  hero  declaims  virtuously,  and  acts 
f^riminally :  their  drift  is  to  show  that  murder,  robbery, 
find  other  crimes,  which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  are  com- 
in'^t^  by  consummate  villains  only,  may  be  committed  by 
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the  most  benevolent,  generous,  and  heroic  people  on  earth* 
It  appeared,  from  the  applause,  that  this  moral  was  re* 
lished  by  many  of  the  audience.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  peculiarly  flattering  to  those  patriots  who  cleared  the 
prisons  in  September  179S* 

Some  of  the  German  ballads  have  also  been  translated  : 
they  are  generally  founded  on  nursery-tales  of  apparitions, 
animated  skeletons,  raw  heads^  and  bloody  bones.  I  have 
heard  of  one  poetical  romance  that  is  very  much  admired  : 
it  records  the  adventures  of  a  demon  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, who,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  permitted 
to  try  her  fortune  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  to  as* 
5ume  any  shape  she  pleased, 

•As  the  seduction  of  men  was  her  object,  she  chose  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  ;'  and,  according  to  the  ballad, 
she  was  very  successful.  It  was  no  unusual  stratagem  of 
hers  to  tempt  men  to  commit  crimes,  for  which  they  wer« 
imprisoned;  and  then,  conveying  herself  through  the  key-^ 
Jiol^,  to  tempt  them  to  mortgage  their  soul  to  Satan,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  liberty ;  which  they  no  sooner  did, 
than  the  roof  of  the  prison  rising  to  Infernal  music,  the 
deluded  miscreant  was  conveyed  several  leagues  through 
the  air,  and  then  dashed  against  some  desert  rock,  or 
dropped  into  the  s^a,  and  never  more  heard  of- 

In  this  romance  there  is  a  pathetic  account  of  a  rendej;^ 
vous  which  she  gave  to  one  young  man  ;  and,  at  the  in- 
stant in  which  he  imagined  that  she  was  yielding  to  his 
embraces,  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  skeleton,  and  he 
found  a  parcel  of  naked  bones  in  his  arms* 

The  author  of  the  ballad  declares,  that  to  describe  the 
^urpris^  aud  disappointment  of  this  young  man  is  beyond 
his  ability ;  but  that  all,  to  whom  the  same  adventure  has 
happened,  will  have  a  just  idea  of  tliem. 

He  then  proceeds  to  record,  that  Uns  demon  might 
have  extended  her  seductions  to  a  greater  number  thai) 
she  did  had  it  not  been  for  a  sulphureous  smell,  which  she 
could  not  entirely  divest  herself  of,  and  which  she  found 
)t  difficult  to  overcome,  even  for  a  short  time,  by  all  the 
pcrfupies  apd  essences  she  used.     On  this  account^  hpK^ 


ever  tnuch  she  pleased  at  first  sights  none  could  endure  a 
lasting  attachment  to  her ;  until  a  young  Scottish  noble-j 
man,  in  passing  through  j^rague  on  his  way  to  Vienna^ 
was  so  fascinated  with  her  beauty,  arid  so  little  annoyed 
with  her  smell,  that  he  intended  to  have  taken  her  into 
keepings  had  not  his  valet,  an  old  Highlander,  who  had 
trihrelled  with  his  father,  and  was  endowed  with  the 
second  sight,  assured  his  lordship,  that,  in  spite  of  her 
beauty,  his  mistress  was  a  deviL 

This  blasted  her  reputation  so  elFectually,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Prague,  and  was  never  heard  of  since 
till  the  publication  of  the  ballad  in  question.  I  am,  my 
dear  Sonimers,  very  sincerely,  &c. 
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The  Sttme  to  the  Same. 

Vevayt 

In  my  last  I  was  led  by  the  German  ballads  and  romances 
from  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  and  the  numberless  exe-*' 
eutions  he  ordered,  many  of  which  were  as  contrary  to 
prudence  or  policy  as  to  humanity.  On  what  principle^ 
then^  are  we  to  account  for  them  P  « 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  many  of  the  executions 
were  ordered  from  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  the  taste 
which  the  mob  of  all  nations  have  for  scenes  of  that  kind  ? 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  those  who  always  influenced 
in  the  Jacobin  society,  and  often  controlled  in  the  general 
counsel  of  the  commune,  some  who  were  even  ereated 
judges  IB  their  horrid  tribunals,  were  literally  mob,  and 
had  the  same  taste  with  their  brethren.  This  taste  for 
executions  and  bloody  spectacles  of  all  kinds  increases  by 
being  gratified,  as  is  cofifirmed  by  common  ob^rvation,- 
and  was  pt*oved  in  the  instance  of  the  populace  of  ancient 
Rome,  to  whom  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  amphitheatrer 
from  an  occasional  gratification,  became  almost  a  necessary 
pf  iife ;  and  who  preferred  (he  sight  of  gladiators,  mangr^ 


Kng  estk  oihetj  to  every  amuaeflieDi,  except  that  of  be- 
holding captive  kings  and  queens  led  in  chains  through 
the  streets  of  Rome. 

The  French  republicans,  who  affect  to  imitate  the  Ro- 
mans it  so  many  things,  will  be  proud,  no  doubt,  to  imiw 
iate  them  also  in  this,  when  their  power  shall  be  eq-ual  to 
their  ambition. 

To  check  the  towering  ambition  of  Franc^e  is  the  evident! 
interest  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  as  much  as  any.  Atl  disputes  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  commencing  the  war  are  at  pre^nt  idle  and  su* 
perfluous :  the  plain  interest  of  every  honest  welUmeaning 
individual  in  Great  Britain  is  cordially  to  join,  to  the  ut-^ 
most  of  his  capacity,  against  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
the  French  republic.  The  wild  speculations,  the  intern- 
perafe  decrees  and  madness  of  whose  government  have  al- 
ready done  a  great  deal,  and  will  probably  do  still  more, 
in  counteracting  the  effect  of  their  victories. 

Their  cruelty  to  the  king  and  royal  family  sliocked  the 
hearts  of  all  humane  republicans,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  which  for  some  years  preceding  the  French  revo- 
lution  seemed  rather  benumbed  all  over  Europe.  Their 
attacks  on  religion  of  every  denomination  gave  universal 
disgust.  Infidels  seemed  to  have  become  Christians,  that 
they  might  not  be  thought  to  favour  the  loathsome  writ- 
ings of  Cbaumet,  or  the  excesses  of  his  ruffian  admirers. 
The  democratic  bias,  which  had  been  gaining  ground, 
was  by  the  tyrannical  and  rapacious  conduct  of  the  French,- 
checked  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain.  The  very  diimney-sweepers  in  London 
have  become  aristocrats,  from  hatred  to  their  brethren  the 
blackguards  and  sans-culottes  of  Paris.  The  French  na- 
tion have  indeed  shewn  themselves  so  disorderly  and  fero-' 
cious  when  they  had  any  degree  of  liberty,  and  so  polite 
and  submissive  under  tyranny,  that  we  are  almost  tempt-^ 
ed  to  believe  that  there  is  somewhat  in  the  Very  essence 
of  the  French  which  rettders  a  despotic  government  neces-' 
sary  for  them,  whether  the  form  be  monarchical  or  repub-* 
lioab.     There  are  animals  of  so  wild' a  nature  as  not  to  be^ 


kept  Iroftt  mkchief  by  any  other  means  than  cboias,  qiu»* 
lies,  and  iron  cages.  However  tanul  and  caressing  they 
may  appear  when  under  controul,  they  will  tear  the  very 
hand  they  used  to  lick  the  instant  they  are  unmuzzled  and 
free* 

Lewis  Xi  and  Lewis  XIV  governed  France  in  the 
most  despotic  manner :  they  oppressed  their  subjects  in  va^ 
nous  ways,  and  squeezed  much  greater  sums  from  them 
by  taxation  than  any  of  their  predecessors  had  ever  done  ; 
yet  both  were  submissively  obeyed  during  their  long  ^^^^ 
reigns,  and  died  quietly  in  their  beds :  the  one  being 
the  first  to  whom  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King 
was  giveui  and  the  other  the  only  monarch  of  France  on 
whom  his  subjects  bestowed  that  of  Great. — Whereas  tlie 
reigns  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  their 
princes  were  disturbed  by  insurrections,  and  some  of  the 
easiest-tempered  and  most  amiable  were  assasmnated. 

When  France  was  converted  into  a  republic,  the  only 
party  which  possessed  any  degree  of  humanity,  and  seem- 
ed desirous  of  governing  with  moderation,  was  insulted, 
abused,  and,  in  a  short  time,  saw  its  leaders  dragged  to  ' 
the  scaffold ;  nothing  like  public  tranquillity  appeared  in 
France  till  Robespierre  established  the  awful  tranquillity 
of  despotism.  Since  which  time,  those  who  have  had  the 
direction  have  at  different  periods  acted  as  if  they  had 
been  bribed  by  the  kings  of  Europe  to  raise  a  general 
hoiTor  against  republics,  not  only  by  their  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, but  by  an  abscird  and  abominable  zeal  for  the  dif 
fusion  of  atheism. 

You  must  have  lieard  of  those  ridiculous  fetes  appoint- 
ed by  the  French  government,  particularly  those  entitled 
Fetes  de  la  Kaison,  where  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  re. 
presented  by  a  prostitute ;  but  peiliaps  you  never  heard 
of  what  I  am  assured  is  true,  that,  at  one  of  those  Fetes  de 
la  RaiBon,  a  man  mounted  the  pulpit  in  the  church  of  Su 
Boche,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  in  fevourof  atheism  ( 
and,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  he  poured  forth 
many  shocking  expressions  regarding  the  Deity,  defying 
him  to  prove  his  existence  by  instantly  striking  the  bks- 
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phemer  with  thunder  :  and  because  the  mercy  of  th^  Su-? 
prcine  Being  was  superior  to  this  wretches  impiety,  he 
pronounced  this  wise  inference.*^**  If  there  were  a  Grod^ 
tny  friends,  as  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
have  foolishly  believed,  you  must  be  sensible  that,  after 
IV hat  you  have  heard,  I  should  have  been  blasted  to  ashes 
by  bis  thunder ;  but  as  I  remain  alive,  and  in  good  healths- 
it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  being  :  so  you 
may  all  dismiss  your  fears,  and  be  as  Iiappy  as  atheism^- 
which  is  the  only  comfortable  religion,  can  make  ypu.^ 

Though  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  mankind  if 
they  had  always  left  it  to  the  Almighty  to  avenge  his  ownr 
cause,  yet  there  is  something  so  horrid  in  the  conduct  of 
this  fellow,  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  audience 
had  dragged  him  from  the  pulpit.  He  would  in  all  pro* 
bability  have  been  torn  in  pieces  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  and  his  being  allowed  to  withdraw,  without  any  in« 
suit,  is  a  stronger  instance  of  the  terror  by  which  the  na- 
tural impulse  of  the  audience  was  checked  than  all  I  have 
itientioned.- 

• 

The  endeavours  of  government  to  efface  religious  im* 
pressions  appears  to  me  as  impolitic  as  wicked.  Religionr 
not  only  gives  Weight  to  testimony  on  oath  in  courts  of 
justice,  but  it  is  a  great  support  to  obedience  to  govern- 
ment: if  it  has  little  weight  with  certain  individuals,  it 
operates  on  the  nrass. 

Toleration  to  all  religions  seems  as  equitable  as  the  be-^ 
lief  hi  one  is  natoral  and  necessary :  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  worships,  they  all  admit  a  Supreme  Beings 
who,  sooner  or  later,  punisi»es  and  reward?  men  according 
to  their  conduct  in  Hfe.  There  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  innocence  of  any  person^s  life  who  wishes  to' 
disbelieve  in  this  doctrine. 

Since  this  revolution  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  of 
every  kind  of  wickedness,  except  hypocrisy.  Whether 
the  exception  is  an  advantage  may  admit  of  doubt.  I  re* 
member  being  in  company  witlia  lady  who  was  very  much 
painted.  When  she  withdrew,  a  gentleman  observedv 
f  that  it  was  a  pity  she  painted.' 


<  I  am  of  a  difierl^ni  opiniou/  said  Traven. 

*  To  me/  rejoined  the  gentleman,  *  she  seemed  fright* 
ful  with  her  paint^ 

*  So  she  did  to  me/  said  Travers ;  <  but  not  quite  so 
frightful  as  she  does  without  it/ 

One  of  the  most  avowed  apostles  of  atheism  in  the  con- 
vention was  a  kind  of  madman,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Anacharsis.  It  was  the  mode  at  one  time  for  the  most 
violent  jacobins  to  adopt  the  names  of  some  ancient  wor- 
thiesy  to.  whose  characters  they  affected  to  have  some  re- 
semblance. During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  the  name  of 
my  shoemaker  was  Brutus,  and  I  had  two  Gracchi  among 
my  other  tradesmen.  No  man  could  have  less  resem- 
blance to  the  Scythian  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Solon, 
than  the  modern  Anacharsis. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  moderation,  c^  austere  manners, 
one  who  wished  to  introduce  the  religion  of  Greece  into 
bis  native  country ;  the  second  was  a  hot-headed  profli- 
gate, who  wished  to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,-  his  real  name  was  Clootz. 
I  first  saw  him  at  the  house  of  Robert  the  Traiteur,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  frequently  dined,  and  some* 
times  harangued  the  company  on  the  subjects  of  govern- 
ment and  divinity.  He  declared,  that  *  his  hatred  to  ty« 
rauny  or  monarchical  goverpment,  two  terms  which,  in  hu 
opinion,  were  synonymous,  had  made  him  leave  Prussia, 
and  establish  himself  in  Holland ;  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution  he  had  conceived  hopes  that  it 
would  end  in  a  republic  that  in  those  hopes  he  had  left 
Holland,  and  come  to  raristo  assist  in  the  great  work  of 
oversetting  the  new  French  constitution  and  founding  a 
republic  on  its  ruins.  The  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment,' he  asserted,  ^  was  the  only  one  that  could  seeure 
mankind  complete  freedom,  internal  tranquillity,  and  ez« 
ternal  peace.^  When  he  was  put  in  mind  of  the  frequent 
dissensions  and  wars  among  the  different  states  of  Greece^ 
he  answered,  that  *  they  were  entirely  owing  to  thmr  be* 
ing  9mall  republics ;  but  that  if  all  tiad  hi9en  united  iolo 
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one  they  woold  have  no  olissensioiit  and  fower  wars/ 
When  he  was  desired  to  recollect  that  the  Romaa  republic 
was  greater  than  that  which  all  the  united  states  of  Gredcn 
could  have  fbrmedy  and  yei  that  the  Roman  tepublie  was 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  its  neighbours,  the  farce  of 
the  observation  did  not  disconcert  him  in  the  leastt  he  said 
that  *  ihe  reason  was  obvious ;  namely,  that,  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Roman  republio  was  too 
small,  and  under  the  Necessity  of  conquest,  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient strength ;  and  that,  aifter  the  destruction  of  G$i^ 
thage,  the  Romans  had  no  neighbours  except  kings, 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  all  republicans  to  de- 
stroy ;  and  he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  Gremi  Nation 
would  find  some  pretext  or  other  to  make  war  on  them, 
until  the  whole  race  were  extirpated,  their  kingdoms  revo* 
lutionifled,  united- as  departments  of  France,  and  forming 
one  universal  indivisible  republic  ;— *4hen,'  added  be, 
'  and  not  sooner,  the  world  will  enjoy  perfect  freedom, 
internal  tranqniHity,  and  ext^nal  peace.^ 

From  this  specimen  you  may  form  a  notion  of  Aoadiar- 
sis  Ciootz's  ideas  on  government :  they  were  equally  pro- 
found on  divinity. 

I  overheard  a  very  curious  dialogue  between  him  and 
a  plain  sensible  looking  man,  who  drank  coffee  at  the 
same  table  with  him  one  day  after  dinner  at  Robert''8. 

This  man  happened  to  say  that  something,  I  donH  re* 
member  what,  *  was  as  certain  as  that  God  had  made  the 
world;' 

^  Pshaw  P  said  Anacharsis  snappishly,  <  he  did  not 
make  the  world.'" 

*  No !'  cried  the  man,  staring  with  surprise ;  *  Who 
made  it,  then  P^ 

*  Why  nobody.    It  never  was  made,**  answered  Cloota. 
'  How  came  it  here,  then  ?^  said  the  other. 

<  How  came  it  here*— Why  it  has  been  here  from  all 
eternity.' 

<  I  should  never  have  guessed  it  to  be  so  old,'  rejoined 
the  man :  *  but  still  you  have  not  informed  me  how  it  ex- 
is^.' 


«  B7  duOiee^'  paid  Ckots. 

<  By  thmM»  V  exoMflMd  the  other. 

*  YeB,  uaquestionably,  by  mere  cbmce/  added  Clootat. 
<  You  have  no  notion  of  the  power  of  chance.^ 

*  The  power  of  chance  f  repeated  the  other*-'— <  Chance 
is  blsnd** 

<  Blindnesft  does  not  diminish  power,'  cried  Clootz,  with 
an  air  of  triotnph ;  *  for  eren,  aooording  to  your  bibie, 
Samson  was  able  to  poll  down  a  house^  ai)d  smother  thrse 
thousand  Philistines  after  he  was  stooo^bliod.' 

«  Sneering  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Cloot£,  and  reasoning  is 
another.^ 

*  Then  let  us  reason,*  resumed  Anacbavsis.«— <  I  speak 
for  the  power  of  chance.-^Were  a  thousand  dice  put  into 
a  box,  and  thrown  out  often  enough,  there  can  be  no 
dovbt  but  six  thousand  would  be  thrown  at  last ;  nay,  if 
a  httodrsd  thousand  were  to  be  rattled,  and  thrown  with- 
out ceasing,  six  hundred  thousand  would  appear  in  pro- 
cess of  time  at  one  throw.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  this 
wodd,  such  aa  we  find  it,  have  been  cast  up  by  the  mere 
rattling  of  atoms  y  • 

<  I  should  humbly  conceive,*  replied  the  other,  *  that 
it  rather  was  the  produetioii  of  an  Almighty  intelligent 
Maker** 

*  Your  Maker  explains  nothing,'  said  Cloot2 ;  ^  it  is  only 
shoving  in  a  superfluous  tortoise  to  support  an  elephant.' 

<  Now  I  perceive  the  drifl  of  your  reasoning,*  rejoinecl 
the  other :  *  but  although  I  cannot  explain  what  is  above 
human  comprehension,  Citizen  Clootz,  yet,  as  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  world  and  all 
the  creatures  in  it  should  have  existed  at  all,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  they  must  exist  by  the  will  of  a  Superior  Be- 
ing; and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  order,  uniformity, 
and  exquisite  adaptaess,  must  be  the  work  of  intelligence 
and  wisdom  as  well  as  power. 

•  Mtc  Dent  iiit«nlt  niti  dlgnos  vindifis  oodiM.* 

<  What  do  you  think  of  that  maxim  of  Horace  ?  said 
Cloott. 


V/*         '  ->  /  'r  t 
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<  I  ttiink  it  a  very  good  one  aa  he  applkd  it/  repKcd 
the  ottier :  *  but  I  am  coDTinccd  that  Horace,  though  ii 
heathen,  wouTd  not  hare  brought  it  iuto  svoh  aii  aif^u- 
nient  aft  the  present.^ 

<  Perhaps  not ;  tar^  as  you  say,  he  wm  an  tgneraal 
heathen,  and  believed  in  Gods.^ 

<  Had  he  lived  at  present  he  would  have  confined  his 
faith  to  one ;  for,  independent  of  the  Christian  religio0« 
all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  seienoe  since 
his  time  lead  us  to  acknowledge  a  first  intelligent  Creator 
and  Grovernor  of  the  Universe.^ 

*  They  lead  me  to  no  such  thing,'  said  Ckiota.  «  I 
adhere  to  chance,  and  acknowledge  no  other  God*  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?* 

*  J  say,^  replied  the  other,  <  that  were  I  to  utter  such 
an  impious  expression,  I  should  be  afraid  of  going  to  hAV 

<  There  again  T  cried  Cloots*  <  Why  there  is  no  auoh 
place.^ 

<  How  can  you  be  sure. of  that  T 

*  Because  tlie  thing  is  impossible,*  answered  Clootn* 

<  Did  you  not  assert,  a  little  ago,  that  this  wofld  was 
made  by  chance  ?* 

*  I  assert  so  still  !^  exclaimed  Clootz* 

*  Then  how  can  you  be  6ure  that  such  a  place  as  hell 
is  not  made  by  chance  also  ?^  rejoined  his  opponent. 

This  unexpected  question  seemed  to  disconcert  the  phi- 
losopher, which  the  other  observing,  he  added  with  a  very 
serious  year.— 

<  Citicen  Clootz,  I  would  not  have  you  to  trust  en- 
tirely  to  such  reasoning,  which  is  wicked  as  well  as  in- 
consistent :  and  permit  me  to  add  a  piece  of  advice,  which 
it  greatly  imports  you  to  follow*^Renounce  impiety,  that 
in  case  there  should,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  be  any  such 
place  as  hell  prepared  for  blasphemers,  you  may  not  be 
sent  to  W . 

Having  pronounced  this  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  man 
rose  and  walked  out  of  'the  room.  Anacharsis  remained 
silent  till  he  was  gone ;  and  then  endeavouring  to  recover 
himself,  he  looked  at  me,  and  said,— 
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^  By  Ms  snioleiiee  and  his  preaching  I  take  that  iellow 
to  be  both  an  aristocrat  and  a  priest — Don^t  you  think  so  ?* 

<  As  for  his  insolence,^  I  answered, '  it  entirely  escaped 
me ;  so  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  But  whether  he  be 
a  priest  or  not,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  heard 
worse  sermons/ 

<  I  have  a  gi^eat  mind  to  denounce  him  as  a  suspected 
person,^  said  Clootz,  *  and  have  him  taken  up/ 

'  <  You  had  much  better  take  the  advice  he  gave  you/ 
saki  I; 

Those  who  overheard  us  eipressed  the  same  opinion, 
on  which  Cloots  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  accuse 
him. 

I  hope  he  did  follow  the  counsel  which  this  man  gave 
him ;  for  the  wretched  Anacharsis  had  the  misfonune  a 
short  time  after  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  Robes- 
pierre, who  ordered  him  to  the  guillotine. 

The  impiety,  whether  real  or  affected,  that  prevails  at 
present  in  France,  is  more  disgusting  to  me  than  supersti- 
tion: though  I  like  neither,  I  wish  to  believe  in  religion 
by  my  reason,  not  by  renouncing  my  reason.    Yours, 

J.  HORJIAUKT. 


L]BTTEE  VII. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vevaif* 

I  no  not  know  what  effect  this  ramble  has  had<  on  yon, 
Sommera,  but  it  has  been  of  serf  ice  to  me :  it  has  hither- 
to kept  the  demon  of  tedium  from  me«  Though  the  aky 
was  so  dismal  while  I  was  writing  my  two  last  letters,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  use  candle-light  at  mid-day,  yet  I  still 
scribbled  on  about  the  Freneh  revolution :  the  weather 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  my  subject  Last  night  there 
was  no  sleeping  for  thunder. 

From  your  London  thunder  no  idea  is  to  be  formed  of 
the  loudness  6f  the  peals  and  perseverance  of  the  rever- 
beration of  thunder  in  the  Alps.    It  is 
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At  if  ail  tnmf 


Of  tie^vcQ  were  failing,  and  (be  eie.men^St 
in  muting',  had  from  her  ^xle  torn 
The  stcdfast  earth.' 

Yoq  remember  tlie  young  man  from  the  Pays-do- Val- 
lais,  that  was  betrothed  to  the  pretty  girl  of  this  inn; 
t|iey  were  married  yesterday,  My  landlord  has  just  in- 
formed me,  that  all  this  nocturnal  uproar  and  insurrection 
of  the  elements  was  unnoticed  by  them  :  they  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  their  acquaintance  talking  so  much  about 
it  this  morning. 

I  gave  a  small  collation  to  the  young  couple,  and  a  few 
of  their  relations,  in  my  room  :  they  sat  round  my  couch. 
The  contemplation  of  happiness  is  extremely  pleasant— 
I  passed  a  most  agreeable  day.  What  good-humoured 
contented  people  those  Swiss  are  ! — I  hope  their  governors 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  French  contagion  from 
them.     The  peasants  themselves  seem  endowed 

*  With  hearts  resoIvM,  and  hands  preparM, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard.* 

I  never  was  in  a  happier  company  :  all  the  men  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  bridegroom,  all  the  women 
tiiat  of  the  bride.  <  I  hope,^  said  I  to  my  landlord, 
^  that  your  niece  and  her  husband  will  be  as  fond  of  each 
other  a  year  hence.^ 

*  Don't  fear,  sir,'  replied  he ;  *  for  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
humoured  young  fellows  in  the  world,  and  his  wife  is  as 
virtuous  as  she  is  handsome  :  besides,  I  am  as  fond  of  my 
wife  now  as  I  was  the  day  I  married  her,  and  so  is  she  of 
me— are  you  not,  Janeton  ?' 

*  That  I  am,  my  good  friend  ;  and  well  I  may,'  cried 
Janeton,  holding  forth  her  hand  to  her  husband,  who 
pulled  her,  nothing  loathy  towards  him,  and  embraced  her 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  do  not  oomprehendb 
The  loving  couple  have  been  married  twenty  years !  I 
hope  your  Juliet  and  you,  my  dear  Sommers,  will  always 
think  it  natural,  and  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  I  shall 
now  resume  my  travels. 

After  having  becopic  so  soon  tired  of  Germany  and 


hdf,  yoa  wiU  be  flurfNEiied  that  I  should  bftve  renained 
to  long  in  sueh  a  oauntry  as  France  was  at  that  period* 
The  tradi  is,  that  the  extraordinary  nature  o£  the  inci^ 
dents  that  were  daily  occurring  excited  my  curiosity,  in 
spite  of  the  pain  they  often  communicated ;  and  when  I 
detenniaed  at  last  to  leave  the  country,  I  found  a  great 
deal  €£  difBcuIty  in  accomplishing  my  purpose.  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  however ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  never 
lelt  myself  more  comfortable  than  at  my  arrival  at  Doverp 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  give  an  Englishman  a 
Teneipcd  relish  for  his  native  land  as  passing  a  few  years 
in  other  countries.  Yet,  with  more  cause  to  relish  life 
than  any  other  people,  the  English  are  much  belied  if 
Aey  do  not  enjoy  it  less.  This  has  been  imputed  to  the 
climi|M  :  but  that  will  not  explain  the  matter ;  for  do  you 
MBi  reooliect  that  we  4ised  to  meet  our  couutrymeU)  in 
«very  province  of  France  and  Italy,  fretting  and  frown* 
Ing,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  at  their  doitmand,  while 
tha  peasants*  of  the  one  country  were  dancing  and  singing 
in  jrags^  and  those  of  the  other  stretched  on  the  ground, 
satisfied  with  the  luxuries  of  sunshine  and  chesnuts. 

Of  what  avsdl  is  their  boasted  philo^phy  to  the  £ng- 
tlish,  if  they  are  behidd  other  nations  iti  Uie  great  science 
of  happness  ?  It  is  pretty  generally  allowed,  even  amoDg 
ourselves,  that  we  do  not  make  the  most  of  life ;  that  is, 
ihat  we  do  not  enjoy  it  with  all  the  satisfaction  that  other 
tiationa  do*  Many  of  us  tire  of  life  before  it  is  half  over  j; 
and  a  greater  proportion  abridge  its  duration  voluntarily 
than  a£  any  other  country.  Besides  this  pennaaea^  gloom, 
-certain  malignant  particles,  either  arising  from  the  soil, 
or  transmitted,  like  the  pestilence,  from  another  country, 
«eem,  at  particular  periods,  to  infect  the  minds  of  our 
oountrymen  with  the  spirit  of  dissension,  and  impair  the 
Jiappiness  that  might  be  expected  from  the  e;ccellence  of 
their  constitution,  and  other  advantages  which  they  en« 
joy  over  every  other  people^ 

This  was  peculiarly  the  case  soon  after  I  last  arrived 
4n  lingland.  As  the  French  revolution,  at  its  commence- 
ment, seemed  oyily  to  uim  at  a  limitation  of  the  power  of 
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the  sovereigD,  without  overturniog  the  moaardijrt  i^  WM 
beheld  with  oompiacency  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
British  coDstitutiont  all  of  whom  must  be  the  fritcds  of 
liberty. 

But  when  this  revolution  came  to  be  defiled  by  blood* 
shed,  and  supported  by  the  most  sliocking  acta  of  rapaci« 
ty  and  oppression,  a  horror  arose  io  Great  Britain  agaioal 
all  who  had  any  hand  in  bringing  about  what  had  pro«> 
duced  such  dreadful  consequences :  the  same  horror  took 
place  where  your  regiment  was,  and  io  differeoi  degrees 
was  felt,  no  doubt,  all  bver  Europe^  But  roeasurcare^ 
garding  France  were  adopted  in  England,  the  political 
expediency  of  which  was  not  viewed  in  the  same  light  by 
all  the  nation.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  arose  oa 
subjects  regarding  the  British  government  itself.  Certain 
alterations,  relating  to  elections  of  members  of  parUament, 
had  been  thought  neces;Miry  very  lately  by  some,  wIm 
now  declared  them  dangerousi  on  account  of  th^  partiet^ 
iar  circumstances  of  the  times*  I  soon  found  the  m\ud$ 
of  many  of  my  friends  alienated  from  and  exasperated  »- 
gainst  each  other  on  those  questions :  they  reciprocally 
accused  one  another  of  designs,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
none  of  them  harboured*  Could  I  have  given  credit  to 
their  mutual  accusations,  I  should  have  thought  their  re- 
ciprocal hatred  well  founded ;  for  those  who  oouM  endea* 
vour  to  establish  a  power  superior  to  law,  in  otiier  vords^ 
arbilary  pomer^  in  England*  are  traitora  us  wjell  aa  those 
who  could  abet  the  designs  of  France :  though  of  the  ^wa» 
perhaps,  the  last  is  the  most  criminal ;  because  some  peo^ 
pie  may  be  absurd  enough  to  think  an  arbitrary  govern* 
mcnt  expedient  in  the  present  times.  But  no  man  of 
common  sense  can  believe  that  the  French  wish  well  to 
Great  Britain,  or  that  they  would  not  be  as  zealous  to  ef« 
feet  its  ruin  under  a  republican  form  of  government  aa 
under  that  which  it  at  present  enjoys. 

The  political  conduct  of  some  men  is  entirely  guided 
by  what  they  consider  as  their  interest,  though  contrary 
to  their  real  opinion  of  right  and  wrong:  but  the  rtal  o» 
pinions,  oi*  the  majority  are  gradually  modelled  by  consi^ 


djfmtioiis  0f-Hit6mt;  8o  that,  in  poHiical  matters,  they 
CDOie  at  last  to  think  ikat  conduct  the  best  which  18  the 
inoal  eonventent.  The  adharcnts  of  opposite  parties,  oik 
(onoer  occaiioos,  in  Great  BriUun,  may  have  acted  on 
sttch  prinmi^es;  but  at  present,  independent  of  ereiy 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  prompted  merely,  by  the  sug- 
getHimB  of  common  sense  and  self-interest,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  -cordial  onion  of  all  parties  cannot  be 
fknibted  against  an  enemy  who  threatens  the  immediate 
pillage  and  permanent  debasement  of  the  country.  The 
leabts  ^one  party  however  insinuated,  that  the  measures 
of  the  administration  evidently  tended  to  national  slavery 
and  bankruptcy ;  and  those  of  the  other  asserted,  that  the 
priqciples  of  their  antagonists  would  immediately  iotro*- 
duce  anarchy  and  ail  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion.  Maay  of- both  parties  made  these  declarations  from 
conviction :  but  the  loudest  clamours,  and  most  malignant 
personal  accusations,  came  from  mercenary  hirelings,  and 
men  whose  political:  opinions  depended  entirely  on  their 
relation  or  connexion  with  som^  leading  person  of  the  one 
party  or  the  other. 

The  violence  which  took  place,  both  in  public  and  pri# 
vate  debates,  on  political  subjects,  never  went  higher  than 
at  this  period.  In  some,  however,  this  violence  was  in 
nuinnar  only,  and  without  personal  animosity.  One  dis- 
tinguished member  of  tlie  upper  house,  by  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  his  manner  of  speaking  in  parliament,  and  by  some 
unguarded  expressions^  gave  great  offence,  and  made  his 
real  cliaracter  entirely  misunderstood ;  for  those  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  know,  that  his  natural 
deposition  is  as  friendly  mid  benevolent  as  his  mind  is 
penetrating  and  acute ;  and  that  his  heart  is  so  devoid 
of  rancour  or  ill«will,  that  he  would  not  neglect  any  op* 
portunity  of  doing  a  service  to  the  fiercest  of  his  political 
opponents.  • 

Tired  and  disgusted  with  the  scandals  and  calumnies 
which  were  daily  spread,  I  determined  to  withdraw  for 
some  time  from  the  country.  The  first  I  could  have  en* 
diired :  all  who  mingle  much  in  general  society  are  fami« 
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liarived  to  aotndal :  k  gives  a  telaah  lo^MivmatieiH  nwvA 
to  luany  people''s  taste  than  evtn  wk ;  attid  k  tft^niiiiitfiljik 
more  at  such  fieopla's  ooBMnand.  Besidea*  scandaL  oalgr 
4:urc&lati38  the  fiEiults  it  suipects,  or  haa  beard  men^iiad  bjr 
otiiers.  Caluninj  is  room  wicked  4  it .  impiites  criinaa 
whidi  it  kaows  to. be  fJidae, 

Pretending,  therafora,  to  adofit  the  fears  of  my  bratheTf 
and  some  other  of  my  relations,  respecting  a  4»ugh  J  had 
at  that  time,  I  agreed  to  go  to  Lisbon.  As  soon  as  Tra^ 
vers  heard  of  my  resolution,  he  fell  ar^oughing  divectiy^ 
and  feed  the  physiaian,  who  attends  bis  uaele,  to  presoriba 
a  Toyage  to  Lisbon  tA  the  sole  means  of  curing  it.  Tba 
uiicle  became  so  impatient  for  Tom^s  departure,  that  I 
was  under  the  necessky  of  emhaiUog  with  him  a  uraak 
sooner  than  I  intended.    Adieu  ! 

J.  MoaiiAuwr* 


LETTER  VIII. 
From  iht  Same  to  the  Same. 

\Ve  had  a  .deligbtfjol  passage  to  Lisboo ;  TraTecs  losft 
his  cough  as  soon  as  we  got  aboard  the  packat,  and  mioa 
left  me  a  little  after  our  arrival  at  that  eky.  . 

What  remains  of  tlve  dfd  town  gites  no  favourable  ide$ 
of  what  it  was  before  the  earthquake  ia  17£a.  The 
streets  being  narrow,  windings  and  nasty«  la  planning 
the  new  town,  care  has  been  taken  to  preclude  many  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  old:  the  last-mentioned  seems 
to  have  been  less  attended  to  than  the  others ;  but  the 
newly-built  houses  are  larger,  the  streets  wider,  and  moi^ 
regular  than  those  of  the  old  ;  and  in  various  places  they 
lead  into  squares,  of  which  the  old  town  was  destitute. 
The  most  extensive  and  most  magnificent  square  is  thatf 
ode  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  the  Palace  of  Inquisition  : 
it  would  be  thought  the  most  agreeable,  if  the  mind  were 
capable  of  any  agreeable  idea  while  in  contemplation  of 
that  build  tng; . 


Byrmmng^bieggomad'iriatxeit  was  too  low»  ud  flat* 
teoing  it  where  too  higbj  die^f iqpid  aseants  iml  dMeent  of 
the  streata,  so  fettguiDgia  therotd  town^  aire  dtmiiiished 
in  ibe  naw; 

Some  of  the  siast  difgtntiag  onstoma  that  are  the  soUtca 
of  the  Hastiness  with  which  the  ati«ets  of  Lisbon  are  co- 
vered still  ooatiBiie.  Boots  May  protect  the  feet  of  the 
streetwalker  from  the  filth  of  the  struts ;  but  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  be  in  a  close' carriage  to  have  die  bead  equally  se- 
cure from  that  which  is  thrown  horn  the  windows.   ' 

The  lanes  and  narrow  streets  are  never  cleaned ;  in 
censequehce  of  which  some  are  alnnBt  entireiy  choked 
up :  the  other  streets  would  be  left  to  the  same  fate,  were 
it  not  absflddtely  neoessary  to  dean'  them  previous  to  the 
ceremony  of  processions. 

Several  of  the  new  streets,  though  planned,  are  not  en<» 
tirely  built ;  many  iracanctes  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  houses  in  general,  previous  to  the  earthquake  1755^ 
had  the  melancholy  appearance  of  prisons,  with  small  win* 
dows,  very  often  without  glass,  from  which  those  within 
could  see  the  passengers  in  the  street,  but  could  not  be 
peen  by  them  :  on  this  account  they  were  called  Melonas^ 
or  jealousies,  their  peculiar  structure  being  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  jealousy  of  husbands.  Indeed 
they  are  in  some  respects  emblematic  of  that  passion,  as  it 
formerly  manifested  itself  among  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  still  appears  ainong  the  Turks,  who  seem  to 
have  no  regard  to  what  the  inclinations  of  their  women 
are,  jirovided  they  can,  by  waUs,  and  locks,  and  eunuchs, 
secure  their  persons  to  themselves. 

So  the  contrivers  of  those  zelosias  seem  to  have  had  no 
objection  to  their  wives  contemplating  the  passengers  in 
the  street,  provided  no  passenger  in  the  street  could  ob« 
tain  a  single  peep  at  them.  Yet,  surely,  a  man  oF  but  a 
moderate  share  of  refinement  or  delicacy  could  have  little 
enjoyment  in  a  woman  whom  he  holds  by  constraint  only, 
and  whose  heart  he  knows  to  be  with  another. 

The  houses^  since  the  year  1755,  and  particularly  those 
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lately  butted  have  large  and  eonvciMnt  wiadowi^  and  are 
in  general  four  or  #re  storeys  in  beiglit. 

I  expessed  surprise  to  one  person  that  th^  diottbl 
have  ventured  to  raise  houses  to  soch  a  height  inm  town 
so  lately  ofteithniwn  by  on  earthquake. 

'  It  is  because  it  has  been  so  lately  bverthmwn/  he  re^ 
plicd/^  that  we  venture  :  for  as  other  capitals  in  Euappe 
deserve  an  earthquake  as  much  as  Lisbonf  and  none  of 
them  have  been  alarmed  with  more  than  the  first  ^mp- 
toms  hitherto,  it  is  reasomdile  to  believe  that  they  will  all 
have  their  turn,  according  to  their  deserts ;  and,  of  ooarae, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  cones  round  to  Lisbon  •» 
gain/ 

There  are  no  agreesUe  poUie  walks  beknging  to  Lis- 
bon,  though  no  spot  in  Europe  unites  so  many  requisites 
for  forming  to  eateostve  and  deligbtflil  walk  as  the  banks 
of  the  Tagufl  near  that  eity.  A  acheme  far  this  purpose, 
I  am  tdd,  was  onoc  in^  agitationi  but  k  was  dropped  on 
account  of  the  strange  indtiFereBee  of  the  iBbafattants  ibr 
so  desirable  an  object. 

In  the  days  of  jealousy  the  woasen  were  not  petmitted 
to  go  to  poUic  walks,  which,  of  course,  were  not  moob 
frequented  by  the  men  ;  and  now,  when  there  is  less  jea- 
lousy, and  the  constraint  is  in  a  great  measure  removed, 
the  habit  of  keeping  within  dwrs  continues  with  katfk 


The  Portuguese  women  ane  esttremely  inddent ;  their 
staying  so  much  at  home  does  not  proceed  from  attention 
to  their  domestic  concerns ;  their  diief  employ  fluent  and 
common  amutement  is  sitting  at  the  window,  beholding 
the  passengers,  who  are  now  permitted  to  behold  them  also. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  domestics  in  the  msual  esta- 
blishment of  a  family  in  tolerable  dreumstances  at  Lis- 
bon :  those  domestics  afe  poorly  paid,  tawdrily  clothed, 
scantily  fed,  and  as  insolent  as  their  masters.  When  a 
Portuguese  lady  goes  abroad,  if  she  can  at  all  afford  it» 
she  uses  a  carriage ;  those  who  go  to  mass  a-foot  are  ge« 
nerally  attended  by  three  or  four  female  servants. 


Thftt  fka  P^ttugwaet  ibMiU-  eiitefttua  m  sypeHlinty  of 
wnrants  is  the  more  Mirpri«eg^  bcawiae  a  gr^t  number 
off  epies  are  empbyod  bjr  the  inteadMrt  of  poiiee  at  Lia. 
bos,  and  beeaute  thtee  is  reaeoD  to  fear  that  seme  of  those 
very  servants  are  engaged  for  that  iafiimoiie  pur|M»e. 
Wem  it  the  ohgeet  of  a  govemroeiit  to  vitiate  the  nationd 
dmmeter  and  depress  the  national  tpirtt,  it  couki  not  use 
a  flseee  efcctuai  meaae  than  by  eneonragmg  and  reward* 
ingdomcetio  spiee;  the  inftdhble  qonsequeQCe  of  i^hieh 
•is,  to  tear  aennder  all  tlte  bonds  of  mutual  oonBdenoe  a- 
.Mosg  men^  to  spread  distrust,  hatred*  and  terror,  into 
•every  breast,  to  make  them  tremble  at  ihe  sight  of  the 
most  subaltern  agent  in  oAoe,  to  render  men  unhappy, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  otery  clium  to  be  otherwise. 

In  sptte  c»f  mai^  natural  advantages,  it  is  eertain  that, 
.  by  the.  debasing  inflnence  of  despotism  and  the  most  ab* 
jact  superstition,  Portugal  has  degenerated  into  one  of  the 
weakest  kingdoms  in. E^urope*  T\\e  oommon  people  seem 
to  be  meee  oppressed  and  miserable  than  in  any  odier 
country  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  their  misery  is  apparent 
in  their  cligeeted  looks,  and  in  their  meagre  bodies,  coveiw 
•ed  with  Taga  and  naetiness.  Those  willing  to  work  are 
not  pmd  'for  their  labour  suflieient  to  maintain  them ; 
many  of -them  are  kept  from  starving,  by  soup,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  washings  c»f  the  plates  of  convents,  after 
the  monks  have  dined. — Is  it  surprising  that  they  thieve^ 
fob,  and  soasetimes  assassinate  ? 

The  influence  of  the  monks  (for  I  am  told  that  the  se- 
cular olergy*are  in  less  estimation)  is  greater  in  Portugal 
than  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  I  am 
Msured  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  families  in  Lisbon 
of  which  some  monk  or  other  has  not  the  chief  direction. 

Religious  processions  form  the  grand  and  most  interest* 
iog  aadttsement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon ;  and  few 
things  can  convey  a  stronger  presumption  of  the  insipi* 
dity  of  their  usual  style  of  life  than  their  finding  any  a« 
musemeot  in  those  dreary  spectacles,  which  consist  of  a 
multitude  €»f  men  of  all  conditions,  dressed  in  robes  of 
difierent  cokmrs,  with  a  white  stick  in  each  of  their  hands, 
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dowfy  ietlomog  tfe  Atetw  oC  awaariiW  wiiii  huidik  of 
miMio  at  intervals,  and  .the  vihole  doatd  by  ^he  maiikB^  af 
vbom  tba  foregoing  ttial  is  tJm  patoaa. 

Yet  to  those  cssaaionies  the  iohabrtaaAs  of  Lidhsa 
fkiek  iR<  crowds^  and  behaid  tbam  with  adknifatioii.  The 
ladies  in  partseular  spuid  asvaral  <day8»  preinoaa  to^sulli 
solemnities,  in  preparing  their  ridiest  afttira ;  and  on  the 
naming  of  the  happy  day,  hariag  aidiauated  all  the  arts 
of  Uie  toilet  to  draw  forth  their  charmst  they  piece  tfaeai- 
seives  at  the  windows  and  balconiefl  by  wkaA  the  proisas- 
KO|i  is  to  pass,  porhaps  several  hours  before  it  does  paai» 
and  there  exhibit,  no  doubt,  a  aoueh  noKe  brilliiat  and 
agreeable  spectacle  titan  they  beheld. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony  of  Fadua^  his  statue  is 
carried  in  procession,  sufterbly  dressed  in  robes  of  silk, 
embroidered  with  .gold,  and  studded  with  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  borrowed  from  the  most  opulent  fiunilies 
in  Lisbon.  As  ihose.  jeweU  are  supposed,  after»haviaf; 
touched  the  statue  of  the  saint,  to  acquire  the  power  of 
preserving  the  person  who  wears  them  from  various  dis- 
eases, it  is  not  surprising  that  their  proprietors  sboald  he 
exceeding  willing  to  lend  them.  But  bow  it  can  be  thoeght 
that  St.  Anthony,  w1k>  was  of  all  mankind  theaMMit  humbia, 
who  turned  his  eyes  from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and 
wIm),  to  the  most  sumptuous  robes,  pieforr^d  the  ooarae 
habit  of  a  Franciscan,  should  have  so  greatly  -allcied  his 
taste  in  dress  since  he  went  to  heaven,  as  to  ehoase  that 
of  a  coquette,  is  a  little  unaccountable* 

^  What  should  induce  the  ladies  to  assist  ao  patiently  at 
those  processions  has  in  some  degree  baeaeaplaittcd. 
The  assiduous  attendance  of  the  men .  with  their  ckiaks 
and  white  sticks  must  be  imputed  entirely  totuperstittaiss 
motives.  A  notion  prevails,  that  by  folloiving  aome  of 
those  processions,  in  that  manner,  during  seven  aaeoesssve 
years,  a  man  secures  himself  from  the  hazatd  of  dying  in 
a  state  of  reprobation. 

After  what  I  have  written,  you  will  not  be  amprised 
that  I  did  not  find  the  climate  so  effectsnl  a  remedy  for 
my  old  complaint  of  ennui  as  fm  my  cough* 


Time  a  Mide  Ytmefy  at  T  i«hnn ;  ote  treek  i»  1jI«  tiM 
whole  jear,  and  tke  wbole  year  Jike  ike  first  week.  I  do 
not  belieTe  the  Portagwae  tb^nHekws  ooiild  auppoet  eoch 
wnWormlty  were  it  not  fur  their  teUg^eiiB  ceremonies. 

-  fi«ligu>»seeni6  to.be  at  neeesaarjr  to  mankind  aawaler; 
the  purest  of  both  is  the  SMNt  salutary ;  yet,  in  that  state^ 
ntither  please  the  vu^ar  pakte.  In  all  a^es  uMnkaod 
have  been  fond  of  adulterating  both  ndih  foreign  ingiedi- 
eiits  t  thofte  ingrecbeiisv  are  often  of  an  intoxieating  qua? 
Nty,  wMdi  perverts  theiff  beneficial  nature,  heats  men's 
bmfns,  renders  them  quarrelsome,  sometimes  furious,  and 
makes  what  was  intended  as  a  blessing  operate  as  a  cursci 
Adieu  I  my  dear  Sommers. 

J«   MOBJIAUMT. 


LETTER  IX. 

From  the  Same  to  tke  Same* 

•    •   • 

Vevay. 

'Xhjs  Cipilal  of  Portq^l  differs  from  London  in  many 
respeets;  in  none  more  than  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isvmev  seeming  t^  be  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  on 
ibe:  two.  grand  sources  of  dispute  among  mankind — reli- 
4pOQ  and  poiitios*  You  may  be  sure  I  ^p^ak.only  of  the 
natives;  Eoglishmon  dispute  every  where,  except,  per- 
/hiqis,  at  eourU  The  same  friendly  professions,  and  the 
same  appsrent  unanjnuty,  exist  at  this  court  as  at  ou|: 
own^4  wliether  there  is  the  s^me  sincerity,  I  cannot,  on  so 
short  an  aequaintaAoe,  ascertain. 

The  same  short  anquaintance  precludes  me  from  a  tho-    ■ 
rough  koevwledge  of  the  national  character.    What  qua- 
lities 4Mre  likely  to  predominate  among  a  people,  whose 
native,  enesgy  is  eontrolled  by  despotism,  and  depressed    . 
by  sitperstitioA  ?«— Dissimulation,  fraud,  jealousy  ! 

There  is  no.  mixing  with  the  natiyes,  unless  it  be  at 
the  entertmnments  given  by  the  men  in  power,  or  by  some 
4»f  the  dipieaistie  boniy :  a(  the  former  the  company  is  ge- 
nerally too  aumefous  to  admit  of  conversation,  and  too 
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well  pkaied  with  the  enlertttimiieiil  t»  difRnr  ta  opiirion 
from  the  entertaioei^^ 

Whatever  falls  from  the  toogue  of  monsieiir  le  due» 
or  le  marqutst  though  the  inott  comnon*pfaMe  of  all  <A^ 
•ervationft—what^  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Aos  beem  tehoid  bf  vlebnan  Metiiiv-«-yet  is  sure  of  being 
heard  with  tokens  of  admiration  and  applause. 

At  the  house  of  one  rich  indtvidoal,  entertaimnents  of 
a  more  agreeable  nature  were  sometimes  to  be  found. 
This  person  bad  traTeilcd,  and  had  married  a  foreign  lady 
of  great  beauty,  and  a  very  amiaUe  dim-ader.  The  bos* 
band  was  aft  once  vain  of  his  wife,  and  jealous^  for  the 
first  he  had  great  reason,  for  the  second  none  at  all*  The 
conflict  between  those  discordant  pasMons  kept  the  un- 
happy  man  in  continual  agitation:  the  one  prompted  him 
to  give  frequent  entertainments,  the  other  asade  him  sus- 
pect every  man  who  entered  his  house. 

His  lady  had,  on  various  occasions,  satisfied  him  that 
his  suspicions  were  entirely  without  foundation :  but  it 
was  not  always  in  her  power  to  effect  this  before  he  had 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  betraying  them  to  public 
observation. 

The  lady  was  so  much  amused  with  the  natural  man- 
ner and  humorous  remarks  of  Travers,  that  she  took  paiw 
Ucular  pleasure  in  his  convermtion.  The  husband  be- 
came jealous.  This  silly  diq)osition  of  the  man  bed 
proidpted  several  people,  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  such  an  attempt,  to  try  to  involve  him  in  the 
misfortune  he  so  much  dreaded.  He  ftimished  Travem 
with  an  additional  motive,  by  not  only  manUesting  his 
jealousy  of  him  in  particular,  but  also  by  doing  it  in  a 
rude  manner.  Travers  determined  to  take  bis  revenge 
by  the  means  of  the  lady.  I  endeavoured  to  turn  Tom 
from  this  project ;  being  convinced,  from  the  whde  of 
her  behaviour,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  sense  as  well  as 
of  virtue ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  would  be  repulsed  as 
loon  as  he  made  the  attempt 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  seduction  of  married  w«>. 
men.     I  greatly  suspect  that  many,  who  art  said  to  have 


beeil  mimsed^  htme  Smtikmmn  out  imne  laFe*  aome  ish 
Vitation»  to  the  leduc^ ;  oTy  on  his  Bisking  the  first  ad* 
vaooe^  kw0  met  him  part  of  th«  waj* 

Tbo  memmit  •  mm  mc»^i»  hb  hune  tp  a  wuuried  wo» 
many  she  eannot  but  see  his  drift ;  after  which»  if  she 
p^cmiu  him  tacontiiiue  or  renew  the  subjeott  what  con^ 
atruction  can  be  made»  but  that  it  is  agreeable  to  her  i 

The^same  holdsy  when  a  mttrriid  man  talks  love  to  lan 
uuiarried  wemaa^^if  she  is  not  •  ohtld  or  an  idiot,  she 
must  know  that  he  eannot  mean  honourable  love ;  she 
must  know  what  ha  really  means:  and  she  who  aUowa 
hersdf  to  be  led,  though  by  a  circuitous  path,  to  tlie, 
point  she  has  in  her  eje^  eannot  be  said  to  be  seduced ; 
unless  it  is  thought  that  a  woman  may  be  seduced  witb-^ 
out  .being  deceived. 

J  have  known  seme  men  renowned  for  gallantry,  and 
considered  as  powerful  seducers,  who,  while  they  imagin«i 
ed  they  were  triumphantly  suhieifig,  found  themselves  mU 
aeraUy  sarfaced. 

FlatCeigr  and  doc|uenee  are  not  the  only  arms  of  seduc- 
lian;  a  wonmn,  by  her  manner,  by  leoks,  and  a  thousand* 
silent  manoeuvres,  can  express  her  inclination  as  well  aa 
hywordsi.  When  those  are  directed  by  a  lady  to  any 
particular  man,  before  he  q)eaks  of  love,  sA«  must  be  ctm^ 
sidered  as  the  aggressor :  without  such  encouragement,  % 
man  of  disoemment  will  not  addrew  her  on  tlie  sul]y06t; 
.  In  what  language  can  a  man  munition  bis  passion  to  a 
woman  whom  he  cannot  marry.  Let  him  vary  the  ex-, 
premien  as  mudi  as  he  pleases,  the  must  know  that  what 
he  solicits  weiiU  infaUiUy  lower  her  in  the  estimation  p£ 
the  worlds  and^  probably  render  her  unhappy  for  life. 

How  tbea  coukl  he  make  a  proposal  of  this  nature  tp 
any  woman  who  had  not,  in  some  pact  of  her  conduct,.. 
betrajMd  a  predisposition  to  gitet  it  ?  Fools  and  coxcombs 
may  d»it  eveiy  day ;  but  no  asan  of  sense,  though  de» 
void  of  principle,  will  risk  it  to  a  woman  whoee  uniform 
conduct  anr.Qttnces  her  to  be  virtuous. 

Yott  wilL.observe,  my  friend,  that  I  do  net  compnehend. 
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t!ie  unmarried  in  thelirfninient;  becnuse  an  tlmtMrrM 
woman  may  be  induced  to  listcfn  to  a  specfous  VillaTn,  tn 
the  same  situation^  who  addresses  her  on  an  honourable 
pretence :  nor  do  I  include  children,  evefi  although  they 
be  married ;  for  in  this  class  women  of  twenty  yetam  of 
age,  whose  understandings  are  only  equal  to  those  of  t^ti, 
may  be  fairly  comprehended. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  Travcrs  was  not  mis- 
led, as  many  are,  by  self-conceit;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  the  husban4''s  unreasonable  jealousy  would  provoke 
the  lady  to  a  degree  that  would  overpower  every  other 
consideration* 

l%e  knew  that  her  husband  had  behaved  with  anpdlite«i 
ness  to  Travers,  and  that  Travers  bad  borne  it  with  great 
temper  and  moderation.  On  meeting  him,  therefore,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  her  fiieffds,  while  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  otherwise  engaged,  she  made  an  apology  to 
him  for  her  husband's  behaviour,  adding,  that  he  ^  waa 
now  sensible  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong.** 

<  He  has  been  so  often  in  the  wrong,  in  that  im^,  ma* 
dam,'  said  Travers,  <  that  it  is  high  time  that  yon  should 
put  him  in  the  right.** 

He  then  insinuated,  pretty  distinctly,  that  he  would  be 
extremely  happy  to  go  halves  with  her  in  thia  act  of  just-* 
ice. 

The  lady  was  a  good  d^l  confounded  art  the  hint^ 

Travers  attempted  to  demonstrate  how  ricbiy  her  hus- 
band deserved  this  kind  of  treatment  at  her  haods, 

*  In. matters  of  this  kind,*  said  she,  with  a  severe  air, 
<  I  do  not  consider  simply  what  another  deserves,  but  aU 
so  what  is  becoming  for  myself  ^  for  which  i^aaon,  I  must 
now  inform  you,  that  I  never  expect  to  see  you  again  at 
my  husband's  house/ 

'  Nay,  my  dear  madam,'  resumed  Travers  with  eooU 
ness,  <  in  the  hint  I  threw  out  I  had  an  eye  to  your  be- 
nefit as  well  as  my  own,  and  in  my  opinioB  mitbing  can 
be  more  equitable  :  but  if  you  have  scruples,  there  is  an 
end ;  for,  in  all  transactions,  I  am  clear  for  making,  every 
allowance  for  tender  consciences.'  tt 


So  Shying,  Ke  made  a  very  obsequious  botir  to  the  lady, 
and  joined  the  rest  of  tiie  company  with  such  a  dareless 
air,  that  ttobody  suspected  that  there  had  bden  any  thinjf 
singular  in  the  dialogue,  especially  as  tbd  lady  hersdf 
could  hot  htTp  smiling  when  he  left  her. 

Though  she  had  removed  all  her  husband'^s  stispidions  of 
Travel^,  she  could  nbt  prdvent  new  ones  arising.  The 
bfaiti  df  this  unfdrtuhate  husband  was  a  loom  in  wtiidh 
jtolousjr  was  continually  iireavirig  ideal  webftof  cuckoldonl. 

•         Break  one  cobweb  thro*. 
He  »pirii  the  iU^t,  9e\UieaHttg  web  ariew.** 

WMeh  Travers  informed  mfe  of  the  Sclairct^serttent  h& 
had  had  with  the  lad)%  he  observed  that  it  #ottld  be  diffl- 
dult  to  decide  whether  the  husband  or  wifb  was  the  gi-eAt^^ 
est  original ;  she,  in  continuing  faithful  to  such  a  hus-* 
band^  or  he  in  being  jealous  of  such  a  wifb.     <  Of,  in- 
deed/ add^  he,  '  in  tormenting  himself  sd  much  about 
the  tnatter,  althottgh  His  suspicions  were  better  fbundcfd; 
The  man  heA  lived  itt  other  countries/  cohtintied  Travels, 
«  besides  Portugal  and  Spain.     Is  it  not  asteinidhlng,  that* 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  France,  his  having  visited' 
ihost  of  tlie  courts  of  Europe,  hils  not  familiarized  his 
mind  to  an  accident  to  which  the  worthiest  of  mankind 
are  ekposed,  and  of  which,  during  his  travels,  he  mast 
haVe  known  so  matly  instances  :  besides,  he  might  know' 
thdt  it  i^  a  misfortune  that  i^  most  likely  to  befall  those' 
who  live  in  the  greatest  dread  of  it,  and  who  take  th($* 
greatest  pains  td  prevent  it.     For  my  part,  I  do  ndt  find 
fault  with  the  lady  for  not  relishing  me^  betaUse  tastes 
are  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  if  her  husband  continues  to 
tease,  and  tteat  her  in  a  manned  sh^  so  little  deserves,  I 
hope  she  will  at  last  have  the  spirit  to  make  him  what,  if 
common  justice  had  been  ddne^  he  would  have  been  long* 
agd/     • 

•  Do  you  not  perceive,*  my  dear  Travers,*  said  I,  *  that' 
what  you  dall  justice  cannot  be  executed  on  this  mab^ 
without  destroying  bis  wife's  peace  of  mind.' 

»  *  '      •  Pope. 
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<  Ifiio/  replied  be»  ^  I  am  gbid  I  wyu  not  the  execu* 
tioner  pf  ju$tice--^though  I  tfaiak  it  is  pity,  that  a  man 
who  fo  richly  deserves  it  cannot  be  dubbed  a  cuckold 
without  disturbing  his  wife^s  peace  of  mind ;  and  I  must 
regret  my  ilUfbrtune  in  meeting  with  a  womaii  of  so  pe^ 
euliar  it  way  of  thinking.* 

All  endeavours  to  satisfy  caprice  are  vain.  Though 
the  huftbftnd  had  expressed  disooatent  at  Travers^t  visits, 
he  no  sooner  remarked  that  he  abstained  from  making 
them,  than  he  told  his  wife,  it  would  have  a  strange  ap» 
pearance  to  the  world  if  Mr.  Travers  did  not  come  to  his 
bouse  as  formerly,  that  it  might  afford  calumny  a  colour 
fpr  insiniyating  that  he  himself  was  jealous :  he,  tlierefbrct 
desired  she  would  press  Mr.  Travers  to  come  to  their 
house  as  usua). 

Though  the  lady  had  never  given  the  leMt  hint  to  her 
busbapd  of  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Travers, 
yet  she  positively  refused  this ;  telling  her  husband,  that 
as  the  gentleman  had  staid  away  on  account  of  his  behavi* 
our,  it  was  his  business  to  invite  him,  if  he  wished  him 
to  return. 

The  husband  invited  Travers  accordingly,  and  in  my 
presence. 

Travers  thanked  him;  bu(  said,  at  the  Mne  time, 
<  that  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  permisoon,  be- 
cause one  great  object  of  his  visits,  be  How  found,  could 
pot  be  accomplished/ 

<  I  am  sorry  for  that,*  said  the  husband. 

<  So  am  I,*  rejoined  Travers. 

*  Pray,  what  is  it  ?*  said  the  husband. 

*  It  is  not  worth  mentioning/  replied  Travers. 

••*  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  your  views, 
if  I  only  knew  what  tliey  were^  ftaud  the  husbapd. 

*  You  have  done  that  already ;  but  all  will  not  do,' 
replied  Tiavers,  and  then  walked  away. 

*  He  is  a  strange  kind  of  a  man,  this  friend  of  yours,* 
said  the  husband,  after  Travers  was  gone. 

*  He  was  thought  a  little  nngular,*  replied  I,  <  even  in 
England/ 


Soon  after  thii  wt  made  amngdwnta/^B  tcr  our  journey 
to  Spain,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  some  aocouftt  in  my 
next    Meanwhifei  I  am,  &e. 

J.  MOKDAUKT. 


LETTER  X. 
The  Same  h  ConiimUaion. 

X  nEMKM BEE  you  made  heavy  ooroplaiDtSy  my  dear  ct»» 
looel,  of  the  brevity  of  my  letters  from  Portugal  and 
Spain ;  and  as  I  referred  you  to  Travers  for  a  more  par^ 
ticular  account  of  these  countried^  you  wrote  to  met  ^^t 
his  return  to  England,  that  I  might  just  as  well  have  re- 
fienwi  you  to  a  cdurier  who  had  paawd  through  them 
cHiee :  that  the  sum  of  what  you  learnt  from  Travers  was 
thai  '  the  Portuguese  were  the  most  zealous  and  most 
vindictive  Christians  he  had  ever  known ;  that  they  pro- 
ftsssd  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  asJuyMinated  their 
enemies ;  that  the  men  in  Spain  were  proud  and  lasy ;  thi^ 
the  women  were  not  so  reserved  as  the  m^n,  danced  the 
fandango  with  great  spiritt  and  would  be  more  attractive 
if  they  would  forego  the  use  of  garKo.^  I  must  assure  yoti^ 
my  friend,  that  Travers^n  account  is  not  so  defective  as  you 
seem  to  imagine.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  any 
essential  addition,  tt  would  be  ridiculous  in  one,  who 
did  little  more  than  pass  through  those  countries,  to 
attempt  a  very  circumstantial  descripUon  of  their  manners  )^ 
but,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  so  earnestly  made, 
particularly  in  your  last  letter,  you  shall  have  my  reeMefi>^ 
Iwas* 

When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  our  journey  to 
Spain,  I  hired  a  boat  for  Aldea  Gallep,  where  we  landed 
in  about  three  hours.  I  immediately  made  an  agreemeqt 
with  a  muleteer,  for  the  transportation  of  ourselvea  and 
baggage  to  Badajos,  the  frontier  town  of  Spain  s  but  I 
nt^iipied  to  have  the  terms  put  in  writing  and  signed.  I 
found  the  ill  c^nsefjucQcea  of  this  omission  when  wearrivcd 
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It  Estrenos ;  for  he  there  ineistcd  on  having  the  wtfole 
money  adyanced  immediately,  deekring,  at  tlibsame  lime, 
that  I  liad  bargained  to  give  him  double  the  binq  for  which 
I  had  in  reality  agreed. 

Though  I  detest  all  kipd  of  wrangling  with  innkeepers, 
postmasters,  and  postillions,  a  d  submit,  as  patiently  as 
most  people,  to  their  extortions  on  a  journey,  yet  %  waa 
so  provoked  wi()i  the  impudence  of  this  fellow  that  I 
determined  to  complain  to  a  magistrate.  - 

'  It  required  all  my  influence  with  Travers  to  prevei^t 
him  from  making  a  good  cause  a  bad  one,  by  tht^eshiug 
the  muleteer.  I  persuaded  him,  at  last,  to  leave  the 
settling  of  the  business  to  lAe,  while  he  amused  hiui^ 
by  sauntering  through  the  town ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  very  pretty  oAe» 

I  wa$  conduoled  to  the  house  of  a  judge  s  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  middle  o^  his  afternoon^  sleep. '  tdo  not 
know  that  I  eouid  have  prevailed  on  any  of  bis  fankily  te 
have  awiikened  him,  Had  I  desired  it ;  but  all  nty  implak 
tienire  to  obtain  jusdce,  anq  have  the  rascally  iAulete«r 
punished,  was  ndt  sufficient  to  make  me.'venture  on  a 
measure  which  might  have  ruined  tlVe  best  cause,  not  ik 
Portugal  only,'  but  in  any  codhtry  in  Christendom.  I 
•therefore  begged  that  hin  worship  might  hot  be  disturbed. 
i^-i^X  will  not  assert  that  I  waited  paiierUly^  for  he  took  a 
tnonstrous  long  nap ;  but  I  certainly  wliited  until  he  a* 
irokft- 

'  I  h)Eid  reason  to  flatter  myself,  from  the  length  of  his 
repose,  that  I  shodid  find  him  \xi  very  goodrhumour,  and. 
disponed  to  do  justice  dt  feast.  When  I'  enti^red  the 
loom,  where  be*  sat  upon  a  betach,  h^  did  not  rise,  nor 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  me.  .  <  This  judgc,^  thodghl 
Ti  *  is  a  nuih  of  little  eei^eirtothy  X  but  men  of  phin  manners 
are  often  more  equitable' than  thttsb  Whb  are  over  polite. 
I  was  confirmed  tA  my  favdUMbJc  ojiinion  of  him,  when 
I  saw  him  stretch 'out  his' hahd  towards  me.  As  I  Iniia- 
^ned  he'  wished  to  shakfe  hknds  with  m^,  I  hdd  forth  mine 
to  him  ;  he  evaded  laying  hold  of  it,  dnd  in  a  surly  accet^ 
<Kid:*-<  I  Want  your  agr^mfnt  with  the  mu|;et^'         - 


^  I  havm  na  written  ^peeran  V  uM  I. 

*  Why  tkro  cane  joQ'beref  Send  ^  nndtteer  to  me^* 
and  oome  yourtdf  afterwards/ 

I  had  not  time  to  make  any  obfienration  on  this  abropt 
dmsmH  for  the  judge  instantly  rote  and  withdrew* 

Insolence,  I  believe,  raises  stronger  indignation  tMinr 
even  it^uslife.  '  If  this  fellow  had  behaved  with  dviitty, 
mid  decided  in  favour,  of  the  maleteer^  I  should  not  havet 
been  half  so  much  provoked  as  I  was  at  the  insolenoe  of 
bis  niaoner.-f How. comes  this  ?  For  no  better  reason,  i 
am  afraid,  than  because  pride  is  less  wounded  by  the  one 
than  the  other.  For  the  same  reason  a  continual  observ* 
anee  of  little  attentions  makes  more  friends  than  realserv* 
ices.  Real  services  relieve  our  wants,  attentions  fbttec 
our  pride :  our  wants  are  removed,  our  jnide  remmis* 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  found  two  men  standing 
^y  ^^^^mgf^i  ^^  »3r  asking  their  business,  they  told 
me  that  they  had  been  placed  there  to  prevent  any  of  it 
from  being  removed.  I  thanked  them  .for  their  care,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  going  to  take  up  a  small  box,  in 
which  some  letters simI- other  papers  were;  but  ime  of 
them  mterpoeed,  saying,  *  that  no  part  of  the  baggage 
must  be  touched,  either  by  m^s  or  any  other  person,  till 
my  diopuie  with  the  muleteer  was  decided/ 

In  the  meantime  the  muleteer  having,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  borrowed  some  money  from  the  innkeeper, 
set  off  for  the  house  of  the  judge.  I  received  an  order 
soon  after  to  attend  his  worship  also. 

A  good  deal  astonished  at  those  proceedings,  and  having 
'^maU  hopes  that  the  judge  would  be  more  inclined  to  do 
wie  jpstice  aller  the  representation  of  the  mnleteer  than 
}ie  was  before,  I  wished  to  tell  my  story  to  some  diunter* 
ested  and  rfespeetable  itihabitant  of  the  town. 

I  stepped  to  a  servant  who  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house 
of  a  genteeler  appearance  than,  ordinary ;  and  being  in* 
i^imed  that  the  master  was  within,  I  desired  to  speak  to 
]iim»  When  I  w^  jidmiited,  afler  pushing  his  wife  and 
daughters  out  of  the  roOQ)  into  an  inner  one,  he  asked 
whi^  wiis  ^y  btasiness  f 


<  I  am  an  EogHskmaiiy  iir»^  wd  It  **Mid  findiag  nij. 
ielf  indaager  <^  being  gnmly  iaqiosed  on  by  tbe  aittleteer 
whom  I  hired  at  Aldea  Galleg%  I  have  taken  tha  libertjf 
tDcalloa         ' 

<  Youmuatappljdaewbcre/aaidheinlarrttpttBgnia^ 
*  lamBajuatkeof  thepeaae/. 

<  The  maBter  <^  this  boiwe  ought  to  be  a  gantlaman/ 
•aid  I»  ^  which  I  am  cerlain  the  juatioe  whom  I  applied 
to  is  not  In  England,  ur,  if  you,  or  any  stranger,  were 
to  claim  the  protection  of  a  gentleman  againet  impeeitiant 
y«m  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  redreis.* 

*  I  have  no  intention  of  overgoing  to  England/  replied 
he^  and  immediately  went  into  the  inner  room,  ihutting 
die  door  after  him. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  nerer  had  a  gif  aler 
denre  for  any  thing  than  I  had  to  servo  tUs  fellow  as 
Travers  would  have  lerved  tbe  nudetaer :  if  he  had  not 
disappeared  so  expeditiously^  a  disagreeable  scene  would 
assuredly  have  taken  place. 

On  returning  to  the  street  I  met  a  clergyman.  Men 
are  never  so  ready  to  Uunk  of  the  nest  worid,  and  to  ap» 
ply  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  inlersst  in  it, 
as  when  they  meet  with  injnstiee  in  this ;«— there  was  be* 
sides  an  expression  of  good  sense  nnd  benignity  in  thii 
man^s  countenance,  which  induced  me  ot  accost  him. 

When  he  heard  my  story,  be  said,  •  That  after  Ae 
marquis  de  Pombal  had*banisbed  the  Jesuits  finr  meddling 
In  temporal  affairs,  the  clergy  were  commanded  to  leave 
mitiidy  to  the  justices,  who  were  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  queen,  the  settling  of  eveiy  dispute  of  this  nature.* 
While  he  was  speaking  to  me,  a  stout  friar,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  eountenance  very  diftrent  from  that  of  die 
eocleuastic  with  whom  I  conversed,  happened  to  pass,"i* 
^  Do  you  know,*  said  he,  in.  a  bud  and  surly  tone, '  i  that 
jrou  are  talking  with  an  English  heretic  P* 

*  That  is  his  misfortune,'  replied  the  other.  « It  would 
be  strange  for  one  of  our  cloth  to  refuse  to  speak  with  a 
man  because  lie  is  unfertunata.* 

The  friar  having  no  answer  to  make  walked  mi  frowning* 


<  I  liope^  resiiiDtd  the  other,  in  ft  low  voice,  atid  took- 
ing  after  him,  <  the  English  hereiio  is  a  better  man  than 
the  catholic  flriar/ 

He  then  t^ld  me,  that  he  was  the  vicar  of  the  parish^ 
Md  would  be  glad  to  be  of  senrise  to  me  i  <  but,*  added 
he,  *  the  government  is  now  as  jealous  of  men  of  my  doth 
iflMffiHriog  in  matters  of  the  nature  you  complain  of  as  e- 
ver  the  inqvisition  was  of  laymen  meddling  in  affairs  of 
religion.— Indeed,  sir,'  continued  be, «  honesty  is  not  con- 
sideted,  in  this  cMntry,  as  essentiaily  connected  with  re- 
ligion. To  infuse  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  prevail 
on  men  to  regulate  their  actions  by  strict  integrity,  is  a 
more  diffienlt  task  than  to  persuade  them  to  the  perfortn-. 
anee  erf  certnn  ceremonies,  by  which  they  compensate  for 
«  fiiihn^  in  moral  duties.  The  volgar  mind  cannot  inuu 
gine  that  the  Deity  is  n<^  better  pleased  with  pompons 
prooesrions  in  honour  of  himself  than  mmple  fair  dealing 
of  men  widi  each  caber:  the  speediest  way  of  convincing 
the  multitude  is  by  inflaming  th^tr  passions.  It  is  gene* 
friiy  fruidess,  atA  lomsaimes  not  very  safe,  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion  are 
of  little  benefit  widiont  probi^.  The  very  judge  of  whom 
yvn  complain  is  a  cMltant  attendant  at  mass,  and  repeats 
his  prayers  with  much  apparent  piety ;  yet  I  am  of  opi* 
nion  that  a  small  bribe  will  dispose  him  more  to  do  you 
justice  than  all  the  religion  he  possesses.* 

«  You  hiy  more  stress  on  a  man's  moral  conduct,  father, 
Amh  on  his  religious  Sentiments,'  said  I. 

•  I  lay  more  stness  on  a  man's  moral  conduct  than  on 
his  religious  prD/emons,'  implied  he.  <  Yet  still  religion 
is  of  more  importance  than  morality,  because  in  genuine 
religion  morality  is  included ;  whereas  in  morality  reli- 
gion is  not  included,  though  absolutely  necessary  for 
men's  happiness.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  moralists  to  have 
more  religion ;  and  I  believe  idso  it  would  be  good  for 
many  professors  of  religion  to  have  more  morality.'' 

The  frank  and  friendly  behaviour  of  this  priest  pleased 
me  greatljr. 
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*  I  fcftve  a  great  notion,  ftthcTy^  mid  I,  *  that  yon  are 
not  a  native  of  this  country/ 

He  threw  his  ejes  on  the  ground,  and  ngbcd* 
/  *  indeed*  sir^^  replied  be,  '  I  am  not  I  was  horn  in 
Ireland.  I  came  hither  very  early  in  life.  You  n<ue4 
|»ow,  that  in  that  country  it  was  a  erime  lornierly,  in  tjbe 
eye  of  the  law»  for  a  catholic  parent  to  educate  hb  cffr 
spring  in  the  catholic  reli^n,  though  he  might  think 
that  his  children^a  salvation  depended  on  ic  You  prot 
hably  think  this  opinion  false,  sir ;  but  you  must  admst 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  hardship  on  those  who  believed  it 
to  be  true :  the  punishment  for  infrifiging  it  was  unpnU 
Mmment  and  confiication  of  property.  My  lather  hoWi» 
ever  ventured  to  send  n|e  to  a  f»tbolic  school  at  Lisbon  & 
this,  in  spite  of  <the  pains  taken  to  conceal  it,  was  diioo* 
vered  by  the  rector  of  the  parishf  who  was  also  a  magi»» 
trate,  and  whose  living,  n  very  coasideraUe  one»  was  de- 
rive^ from  the  tithi»  of  my  father's  estate,  and  fro«L  \m 
^holic  t^fnants.  This  man  caiised  my  father  to  be  apt 
prehended,  wn^  thrown  into  prison^  for  having  sent  hia 
son  into  a  popish  %chool  abro%d^ 

^  Tb9  f«ttor  had  4pinper(y  attiimpted  to  persuade  a  ca^ 
tholic  rf  Iiitiop  pf  xny  father's  to  become  a  proteslaAt  | 
bii^t  h^  hl^  foiled-^the  man  asserting  tliat  he  was  fuUjy 
fonvin^ed  of  the  truth  of  his  own  faith.  After  my  &ther'# 
imprisonment,  however,  he  began  to  see  tUngs  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  light,  and  listened  with  more  complacency  to  the 
arguments  of  the  rector,  who  ia  a  short  time  persuaded 
him  of  the  errors  of  popei^y,  and  bad  the  honour  oC  con- 
verting him  entirely  to  the  ]»otestant  religion.  Th# 
new  convert  imroodiately.  filed  a  bill  of  discovery  against 
my  father's  estate,,  and,  as  his  nearest  protestant  relation^ 
got  possession  of  it.  ^y  poor  father  died  in  p(isG49>  an^ 
I  continued  in  this  country^^ 

I  ot)serve4»  in  answer  to  him,  that  many  of  the  li^ws  of 
which  he  complained  were  no  longer  enforced.—*  You 
are  too  well  informed^  father,'  continued  I»  *  not  to  know 
|hat  pcrscQution  has  been  oftener  and  more  severely  ejicr- 
ciscd  dgaimU  protestants  than  by  them.     Xhje  horrj|4 


pvAcliois  I  hopC4  )S  near  an  ami  on  bolh  tfdkai  ahdifat 
time  at  no  great  distance, '  wbeii  your  ocaintrymeti,  of 
ix>th  persuasioni,  will  be  equally  sensible  that  it  is  theit 
Gommon  interest  to  unite  against  a  foreign  enemyt  wlioi 
with  a  contempt  for  both  reKgtons,  has  no  other  vae# 
than  to  seize  their  property  and  enskiYc  their  country^ 
As  soon  as  your  catholic  countrymen  have  shown  thai 
this  is  their  way  of  thinking,  I  dare  say  they  will  be  put» 
in  all  respects,  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  cstaUished 
i^ligion/ 

*  Heaven  grant  it  T  replied  the  priest ;  <  for  I  have 
seen  enongh  of  the  world  to  be  convinced  that  there  are 
good  men  and  bad  men  in  all  religions;  that  men  ongltt 
not  to  be  punished  on  aceount  of  their  opinions,  beoausa 
opinion  does  not  depend  on  wUI,  and  because  consdenti^ 
tnis  and  intrepid  people  only  are  the  su^ners  by  such 
persecution,  those  of  a  differ ent  character  being  anre  to 
^pretend  a  change  of  opinion  from  interest,  or  throng 
iear,  Of  this  I  have  seen  so  many  examples  in  this  ooan# 
ibry,  and  have  heard  of  so  -matny  in  the  coontry  I  origni* 
ally  oame  from,  Uiat  I  am  fully  ccmvinoed  that  peracciH 
tion  can  neitiier  make  converts  in  religion  nor  in  loyalty, 
though  it  daily  makes  hypocrites  in  both.  I  have  heard, 
though  I  can  hardly  give  credit  to  it,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  in  Ivelap4,  that  no  Roman  catholic  shooid  be 
allowed  to  speak^to  a  protestant  with  his  haton«  This 
tlevice  for  making- converts  is  o^t^inly  pft*eferd>ie  to  per* 
stMNition,  and  may  be  considered  by  some  as  being  evtifj 
whit'fis  ingenious  as  it  is  new;  yet,  after  aH,-  it  will  ap 
pear  a  little  preposterous^  to  tdlure  men  ton  reiigiou  whidi 
Tecommends  humility  by  addressing- thoip  vanity.) 

*  These  sentiments,  sir,  plain  and  obvious  as  yon  may 
think  them,  I  am  cautious  of  declaring  in  this  piacoi 
but,  in  spite  of  the  original  injustice  which  obliges  me  to 
Inside  here,  my  heart  warms  and  opens  as  often  9m  I  meet 
with  a  countrvman ;  and  I  never  tiavehad  reason  to  rel 
pent  of  tlie  eon6dence  I  placed  in  any  of  them.^ 

«^  While  I  was  expressing  the  sense  I  Iiad  of  the  kind 
and  frank  behavloar  oi'-  this  worthy  IriaJiipanv  h<  inter^ 
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rupted  wuBf  Myiilg«p-*^  Ndw,  my  dear  ttfy  I  beHere  I  esn 
be  of  serrioe  to  jrou.  I  am  aoquainted  with  that  oflScer/ 
continued  he,  *  whom  you  tee  coming  up  the  street :  he 
18  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  has  a  command  at  EWas,  and 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  you  speedy  justice ;  and  I  aaa 
sure  he  will  have  it  in  his  inclination^  for  he  is  a  man  of 
honour/ 

The  Ticar  introduced  me  to  the  officer,  and  told  him 
my  story.  He  returned  with  me  to  the  inn,  and  sent  an 
inrder  for  the  judge  to  attend  him  there,  which  he  in- 
stantly obeyed,  with  an  air  very  different  from  that  with 
which  he  had  a  little  before  receiyedme  in  his  own  house  ; 
all  his  insolence  was  converted  into  obsequiousness*  The 
officer  told  him,  in  pretty  sharp  terms,  that  he  most  be 
conscious  that  the  muletecr^s  demands  were  more  than 
double  what  was  reasonable,  and  exceeded  the  usual  price 
in  a  still  greater  propcnrtiott*  The  judge  acknowledged 
this,  made  a  very  humble  apology  for  haTing  paid .  loo 
much  attention  to  the  representations  of  the  muleteer, 
and  directly  ordered  him  to  prison  fat  having  deoeiyed 
him*  The  officer  then  invited  Travers  and  me  to  a  seal 
in  his  carriage  to  Elvas,  which  lay  on  our  way  to  the 
frontier  of  Spain.  Of  this  we  accepted,  after  having  ii^ 
terceded  for  the  muleteer,  who  thought  himself  very  for- 
tunate to  be  quit  for  two  hours  imprisonment,  and  the 
full  price  for  which  I  had  bargained. 

Iieaving  our  baggage  to  the  servants,  who  were  to  tra- 
vel with  the  mules,  we  proceeded  in  the  officer^s  carriagie 
to  Elvas.— -*  Though  you  are  conscious,^  said  he,  *  that 
there  has  been  no  oppression  or  injustice  easercised  in  the 
present  instance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  fraud  has  been 
prevented,  the  summary  and  arbitary  manner  in  which 
this  matter  has  been  decided  naturally  surprise  Englidi- 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  tedious  legal 
processes.  Such  formal  proceedings  would  not  do  here. 
The  Portuguese,  instead  of  emjdoying  an  advocate  to 
plead  his  cause,  endeavours  to  bribe  the.  judge,  or  whets 
his  stilettOft  and  waylays  the  witnesses.  I  remember  that, 
thirty  years  a^^,  ^^ea  J,  first  came  into  this  servicft  a 
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proeess  was  begun  against  a  man  finr  theft :  the  judge  ap. 
pointed  a  future  day  for  examining  several  witnesses,  who, 
it  was  asserted,  would  prove  the  man's  guilt :  before  that 
day  arrived  all  the  witnesses  were  assassinated. 

'  The  generality  of  the  people  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
justice ;  they  do  not  consider  the  equity  of  a  sentence, 
but  how  to  preclude  it,  or  how  to  be  revenged  on  those 
who,  by  their  testimony  or  judgment,  have  subjected  them 
to  it. 

^  When  the  upper  ranks  of  the  nation  have  any  litiga^ 
tion,  their  chief  endeavour  is  to  pin  the  judge,  which  ia 
usually  accomplished  by  out-bribing  their  opponent ;  or, 
if  they  cannot  do  that,  their  next  care  is  to  apply  to  some 
person  of  influence  at  court,  who,  they  imagine,  can  con- 
troul  the  judge.  This  they  call  empcngho^  or  protection ; 
and  he  who  is  so  fortunately  connected,  that  he  can  bring 
an  irresistible  power  of  this  empcngho  into  action  as  often 
as  he  has  a  cause  depending,  would  be  thought  a  fool  if 
he  omitted  to  do  so."* 

I  observed  to  the  officer,  <  that,  with  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  delay  and  expense  attending  lawsuits  in  Eng- 
land, our  method  of  administrating  jusUce  was  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Portuguese.* 

To  this  the  officer  readily  assented ;  but  Travers,  who 
is  the  most  reluctant  assenter  I  was  ever  acquainted  with, 
said^  <  that  there  was  not  so  essential  a  difference  as  ap* 
peared  at  first  sight ;  because  those  who  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  injustice,  on  account  of  not  being  rich  enough 
to  fee  lawyers,  and  bear  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  are  as 
much  injured  as  those  who  suffer  in  the  same  manner  on 
account  of  the  judge  being  bribed,  or  because  their  anta« 
gonist  has  more  interest  at  court.' 

We  were  treated  in  the  most  hospitable  style  by  our 
conductor,  on  our  arrival  at  Elvas,  which  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
citadel  was  completed  by  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  when  he 
commanded  In  Portugal. 

The  present  commander  showed  us  every  thing  worthy 
of  observation  in  the  place. 


NatlUng  cbukLbe  tnoire  engaging  than  the  manners  df 
this  gentleman*  who  to  the  frankness  of  the  military  eKa« 
meter  joined  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  tempered  by  age 
and  reflection.  The  officious  politeness  of  young  French- 
ihea  is  often  teasing  to  Bngiishmen,  who  are  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  merely  displayed  to  show  themselves  off,  without. 
any  desire  of  obliging ;  but  the  Intentions  of  this  officer 
seenied  to  proceed  from  a  good  disposition  and  a  love  of 
hospitality. 

W^  proceeded  next  day  to  Badajos,  which  is  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Spain*    Yours  very  cordially, 

/.  M0RDAUNt« 


Letter  xi. 

jf'Ac  Same  in  Continuation. 

Klewrtr. 

Though  I  conveyed  you  in  my  last  from  Lisbon  to  th^ 
frotitiers  of  Spain ^  yet  you  see,  my  friend,  that  I  am  still 
at  Vewiyi  1  regret  this  the  more,  because  the  happy 
new-married  couple  at  the  inn  have  left  us.  They  crossed 
the  lake  to  the  native  country  of  the  bridegibcMn  a  few 
days  ago:  my  landlord  and  all  his  family  have  been  in 
Ipw  spirits  ever  since.  Nothing  is  more  infectious.  While 
ibe  young  couple  remained  I  was  kept  in  gcxxl-hnmour 
with  the  sight  of  tlieir  happiness  i  now  every  body  else  I 
see  has  an  air  of  dejection.  I  became  so  impatient  to  be 
gone^  that^  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  surgeon,  I 
determined  to  try  how  my  ancle,  which  had  l>ecome  a  lit-* 
tie  easier,  would  bear  the  motion  of  my  carriage. 

I  was  carried  down  stairs,  placed  in  it,  ^nd  "driven  a 
omtple  of  miles  on  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road.  The 
consequence  of  this  wise  experiment  was,  that  I  could 
hardly  sleep  a  wink  last  night  with  pain ;  and  though  that 
is  now  abated,  I  find  the  swelling  of  my  ancle  and  my  ilU 
humour  mightily  increased.  The  hope  of  being  able, 
speedily  to  pursue  my  journey  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  pal- 
liative  to  the  sharpness  of  my  impatience*     When  people 
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tre  in  iIl>humour  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  their  best 
inetltiii. — <  They  talk  of  Hope,^  cried  I,  '  as  the  greatest 
blessing  bestowed  on  man  ;  I  hare  found  Hope  the  great-* 
est  of  all  deceivers/ 

In  soliloquies  like  thh,  tind  in  fretting  like  a  child,  I 
have  passed  part  of  this  tnorning :  I  at  last  reflected  on 
the  inutility  of  fretting,  as,  wliether  I  keep  my  temper  or 
lose  it,  still  I  must  remain  here  till  I  am  able  to  go  away. 

The  strongest  of  all  arguments  for  a  man^s  bearing  the 
evils  of  life  with  good4iumour  is,  they  must  be  endured, 
whether  his  humour  is  good  or  bad— i> 

^quaiA  momento  rebut  in  arduh 
Servare  mentem.  ^-^^ 

This  to  be  sure  is  an  excellent  advice  i  and  well  would 
k  be  for  men  if  they  were  wise  enough  to  follow  it* 

Gonnais^tu  qUel^ue  Dleu  qui  fasse  on  td  prodlge? 

Mahomefs  answer  to  Zopire  is,«- 

— >T  •  I  II.     La  n^stit^. 

Ton  iniMt. 

Recollecting  this  answer,  and  convinced  of  its  truths  I 
wish  to  apply  it  to  my  present  circumstances,  and  have 
been  endeavouring  to  summon  back  my  philosophy^ 
which  this  new  disappointment  banished  so  abruptly  from 
my  couch. 

My  couch  !  Yes,  here  I  lie,  to  be  sure,  on  a  tery  good 
coucii.  Many  a  man  in  this  world  would  be  glad  of  sueli 
another,  and  woul^  requii*e  nothing  better  than  to  be  aK 
lowed  leisure.to  repose  upon  it.  The  love  of  repose  keeps 
many  people  in  a  bustle  all  their  livesr**Of«iim  Dtvo* 
rogat^  ^c.  ScCi  Sec.  Such  people  are  active  because  they 
love  repose:  I  wish  to  be  active  because  I  hate  it;  or  I 
hate  to  lie,  because,  being  obliged  to  it,'  I  cannot  repose.—^ 
Would  to  heaven  our  plump  friend  at  Oxford  were  in  my 
place  !  He  never  loved  to  put  any  part  o£  his  body  in  ac  * 
tion,  except  his  organs  of  digestion.  Milton^s  Satan  says, 
<  Evil  be  thou  my  good  /  aqd  I  find,  by  experience,  that 
(tetion  of  body  or  mind  is  my  repot.  I  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  that  torpid  state  of  tranquillity  in  which  some  peo* 
pie  pass  their  lives,  with  so  very  little  mpvement  of  either 


tliet>ne  or  the  other.  Fatigue  of  body  never  gave  me 
emnct ;  long  rest  sometimes  has ;  and  ennui  is,  of  all  things, 
the  most  fatiguing.  How  is  it  to  be  kept  off  P  Exercise 
and  books  are  the  best  antidotes.<^-I  am  deprived  of  botln-* 
Is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  Yes,  your  own  reflections, 
A  man  of  few  ideas,  I  have  heard,  goes  to  crowded  assem- 
j  blies  to  elude  the  tedium  of  himself;  whereas  a  inan  of  a 
cultivated  mind  avmds  the  tedium  of  crowded  assemblies^ 
lo  enjoy  hb  own  reflections, 

I  fear,  my  dear  Somers,  that,  after  all,  I  must  dass 
myself,  though  I  cannot  bear  that  any  other  should,  a« 
mong  the  men  of  few  ideas ;  for  I  certainly  would  prefer 
a  crowded  assembly  to  my  present  solitude. 

Though  I  never  was  passionately  fond  of  solitude,  yet 
I  could  pass  a  day  or  two  by  myself  formerly  as  well  as 
many  of  my  neighbours.  But  the  duration  of  my  soli- 
tude on  this  occasion,  I  dread,  will  have  an  effect  on  me, 
similar  to  what  Travers  says  his  being  obliged  to  read  too 
much  at  school  had  on  him.— <  He  has  ever  since  had  an 
aversion  for  opening  a  book.* 

I  remember  being  present  when  his  tutor  at  Oxford  a:^ 
sured  him,  'that  our  most  refined  pleasure,  and  the  most 
permanent  happiness  of  life,  proceeded  firom  our  ideas  ;* 
and  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  *  that  they  were  not  in« 
nate.^  *  I  am  sorry  for  it,*  said  Tom ;  ^  for  if  they  had, 
we  should  not  be  put  to  die*trouble  of  reading  for  them.* 

Where  Travers  finds  his  I  never  could  discover.  He 
has  not  a  vast  many,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  be  has  are  at 
least  uncommon ;  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much 
I  would  give  to  have  the  honest  fellow  with  me  at  present. 
But  I  will  not  indulge  in  vain  wishes ;  that  would  be  the 
most  likely  means  to  bring  back  firetfulness,  and  drive  a- 
way  that  small  portion  of  philosophy  which  I  have  been 
aUe  to  acquire,  and  which  tells  me,  that,  in  my  present 
forlorn  condition,  confined  to  the  same  place,  almost  to  the 
same  posture,  without  that  variety  of  objects  which  might 
give  new  impressions  and  generate  new  ideas,  without 
books,  or  the  company  of  any  one  whose  conversation 
490ttld  interesi  me,  my  best  chance  fur  amusement,  eithec 
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for  you  6t  iqrfl^f  it  in  the  resources  of  iiitiinrjr.^«And  / 
so»  after  this  long  digression^  which  you  may  think  sa«  ■ 
perfluous,  bat  whidi  I  found  absolutriy.  necessary  forput^  ; 
ting  me  in  proper  frame,  I  now  resume  in  tolerable  temper*    / 

Having  forced  you  tobemy  companion  inthis  journey^ 
the  least  you  can  expect  is^  Uiat  I  should  be  gooAhu^ 
moured,  if  I  fail  to  be  entertaining^  .  .. .   ^; 

You  win  remember  that  we  had  justarriTedatBadqoSy 
which  18  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  ^Min^  cctttaining^  a- 
bout  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  a^place  <tf  no 
trade;  but  it  has  the  honour  of  being  the  xesidenceiiof  • 
Inshop. 

As  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  oopinavdkat 
at  Elvas  to  his  lordship,  I  proposed  to  Travels  that'We 
shold  wait  on  him  together.  He  said,  *  he  never  had 
waited  on  a  bishop  in  his  lifo ;  but  that,  when  be  foand 
himself  inclined  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
that  order,  he  should  certainly  beg^  with  those  of  hia 
own  country/ 

I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  pay  my  vitft  alone,  while 
Travera  took  a  solitary  lounge  through  the  town# 

When  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palaccv 
which  stood  open,  I  asked  the  pmrter  whether  his  lord^ 
ship  was  at  home  ?  The  man  seemed  surprised  •  at  tbo 
^piestion.  <  At  home !  ^  said  he— .<  Where  would  you[ 
have  him  to  be?^  This  ^uestioii  was  as  onexpeei^  by 
me  as  mine  could  be  by  him^  I  made  no  answer,  kid*  he 
resumed:  <  Why,  sir,  he  will  not  begin  the  visitatibn-pf 
his  diocess  this  month  to  come ;  of  course,  you  may  be 
assured  be  n  at  home  :««-pray  walk  up  stairs^  if  y0u  have 
business  with  hinu' 

I  did  as  I  was  desired;  and,'ia  the  aatisbattber,  fouttd 
two  young  clergymen  in  their  gowns.  Adidressif|g  ^ys6tf 
to  one  c^  them,  I  desired  to  know  if  apy  of ^'leittshif/W 
servants  were  at  hand,  to  carry  a  letter  to  him  from  ine;' 
I  was  told  that  they  themselves  always  actcoldisd  l<^  eilck. 
purposes.  One  of  theiq  took  the  letter,  and  IttdlMd  di«^' 
iBctly,  sajipg  3  the  biabop  wished  to  se«me.^  .. )'  /  . 


He-was  alHlMidi^/thekttar  ^Aea  I.eiilei«d^rQMi. 
He  immediately  eome  to  the  doer,  and  received  vie  with 
a  fomk  JoSMl&tfy  whidi  at. once*  pleased  and  surprised 
me;  piaoing.  me  tn  aa  anoi^iiair  at  his  right  hand,  aod 
qoestioaiBg  me,  ia  a  frieadlyroanDerj  respeoting  my 
journay.  I»  t&e  meantime  the  dinner^'bell  rungt  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  room  was  crowded  with  a  Tariety  of  eo«» 
clffifiattfioa  ioi  their  cmumicals. 

. .  X:  ivMe  to  take  my  leave*  The  bishap  told  me  that  I 
aonst  not  thiidc  of  going  tiU  I  had  dtaed  $  adding,  with 
a  imile^  ^Periiaps  the  dinner  of  a  Spanish  bishop  will 
not  prove  so  palatable  to  you  as  I  could  wish ;  but  ril  be 
hetkr  prepared,  to-morrow,  whea  I  shall  expect  tbt  plea- 
sure of  another  visit  from  you :  for  I  understand  that 
theire  is  a  French  cook  in  town,  who  lived  a  long  time  in 
£Dg]and:  he  shall  dress  some  dishes  in  the  English 
taste  for  .you*  Meantime  you  shall  partake  of  what  we 
hatre:*—*ca. saying,  he  led  me  to  the  dining  jrodm^  and 
seated  me  at  table  next  himself. 

'  There,  were,  sixteen  peiaons  at  table,'  all  clergymen : 
the  dinner  was  abundant ;  but,  to  my  taste,  horribly  ill- 
^fssiedy^  from  the  prevalence  of  onions,  garlic,  and  oil. 
The.  whole  (iaalrersation  was  confined  to  the  bishop  and 
aayself :  all  the  rest  of  the.  company  observing  the  roost 
pi^ouad.silense;  Eating  is  said  to  be  a  serious  busiaasa 
with  the  clergy  of  England;  I  asilUre  you  it  is  more  so 
with  those  of  Spiun, .  though  niuoh  sooner  over,  if  the 
SpamA.e^Iesiastics  in  general  foUow  the  example  of 
tj)<>sej.ea,wvat.the.  bisbop^s  table.  The  greater  part,  par<^ 
tii^ularly  the  juniors,  had  given  over  eatiog  a  considerable 
time  before  the  bishop  himself;  who,,  without  eating 
ifinph^  9eea)ied!r<tjtJber  to  protract  bis  dinner,  and  very  fre« 
^eiijlly  pressed Ane  to  a  glass  of  wine,  in  which  &few  of 
^f.rest  of  ,4l^jQpmpany  joined :  most  df  them  drank  water 

f[J.  in^ted  lybis  to  .4  different  reason  at  the  time  ;  but  I 
nfi^:  und^stand*  .that  t)ie  bishop:  protraated  his  dinpcr^ 
and  invited  coe  to  drink  wine,  merely  in  copnplaisance  to 
what  he  considered  as  my  taste  as  an  Englishman :  for 


Iks  tnie  df  diiiBW  in  SpaiD,  even  aaMog  ptople  nf  the 
highest  rank,  seldom  eMraeds  hal£«Hi-hour,  or  three-^juar* 
ten  at  meet;  after  which  the  conipanj  rise  from  table, 
and  go  into  another  roonr  to Mnk  oofte.  Ae forime, 
the  J^ttiairds  of  all  ranks  use  it  in  very  great  modera^ 
tion;  and  I  understand  the  bishops,  at  their  dbeesses* 
liTe  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner. 

After  dinner  the  bishop  invited  me  into  another  room : 
ve  were  followed  by  the  dignified  clergy  only.  We  re^ 
mfenned  there,  conversing,  some  time;  during  whieb  I 
was '  asked  a  variety  of  questions*  If  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  formed  from  the  in- 
formation that  those  genUemeB  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  acquire  of  it,  its  consequence  would  dwin- 
dle wonderfully :  most  of  them,  indeed,  seemed  as  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  our  government,  laws,  and  customs, 
as  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Chinai.  Tne  bishop  seem- 
ed by  far  the  best  instructed  among  them.  On  my  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  he  said 
he  owed  it  to  a  British  subject,  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
great  affection,  who  had  been  hie  schootfUlim,  and  his 
companion  at  college.  . 

Oiae  of  the  pages  entteed  to  infiorm  him  that  his  sister 
was  arrived  to  pay  him  a  visit.  After  making  a»  apology 
to  me,  he  withdrew  to  .what  wiis  called  the  receiving-par- 
lour. In  a  few  minutes  I  had  a  raessi^  to  go  to  him.  I 
was  then  conducted  to  a  room  contiguous  to  the  outward 
gate  ;  for  no  woman  is  known  to  be  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  a  hishop^s  palace  in  8paiA.  He  introduced  m>d 
to  his  sister,  who  is  a  very  lively  engaging  woman,  alittle 
past  the  middle  age.  She  was  acoooipanied  by  her 
daughter,  who  never  uttered  a  syllable— «8panish  jadag 
ladies  seldom  do  in  the  presence  of  thehr  mother.  I\8ed 
water,' sweet4neals,  and  chocolate,  were  served ;  and,  af- 
ter two  hours  stay,  the  lady  and  her  daughter  withdrew. 

•  The  bishop  then  led  me  throu^  the  different  apart- 
ments of  the  pahce. 

While  we  we^e  thus  employed,  a  relation  of  the  bishop, 

a  oohmel  in  the  army,  joinad  us.    I  was  presented  to  him 
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as  an  English  gentleman,  in  whoin  his  fiierid,  ibe  cottk 
i^aiijdaiit  of  EWaSy  was  interested.  After  ahowing  me 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  palaee,  the  bbhop  said 
that  be  bad  ordeied  an  apartment  for  me,  wbieh  he  hoped 
I  woald  make  use  of  during  m  j  stay  at  Badsjds ;  direet- 
ing  two  servants^  at  the  same  time,  to  go  to  the  inn  for 
my  luggage.  I  thanked  him  for  this  very  obliging  ofler ; 
.but  declined  jt  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  He  said*— 
<  You  shall  do  as  you  please  as  to  that  article ;  but  I 
must  absolutely  insist  on  your  dining  here  to-morrow.  To 
this  I  agreed*  He  then  toU  me  that  the  duties  of  his 
office  would  occupy  htm  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  he  left 
me  with  the  officer.     Vonr  always, 

J.  uoabAmrr. 


LETTER  XII. 

The  Samcjin  Continuation^ 

FtfMy* 

XHS. gentleman  with  whom  the  bish<^  left  me  seemed  to 
be  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  had  travelled,  and  ingraft- 
ed some  ^hare  of  French  vifactty  on  the  formal  manners 
of  his  native  country.  *  I.  suppose  you  thought,'  said  he, 
<  that  if  you.  had  accepted  of  an  apartment  in  the  pidace, 
you  would  have  been  obliged  to  hear  long  prayers,  and 
go  early  to  bed  ?— No  such  thing.  His  lordshif/s  clergy, 
indeed,  are  expected  to  be  all  in  the  palace  every  night 
before  ten ;  but  as  for  strangers,  who  are  invited  to  lodge 
in  the  palace,  they  may  enter  at  any  hour.* 

He  then  told  me,  that  he  had  met  the  bishop^s  sisfer, 
who  bad  commissioned  him  to  bring  me  to  pass  the  even- 
ing^  at  her  houie.  As  I  wished  to  see  as  much  of  the 
.manners  of  theoountry  as  I  could,  I  accepted  of  thisin« 
vitation  with  pleasure. 

When  we  came  within  a  few  yards  of  th^  house,  we 
heard  the  mu«c  of  the  guitar,  with  the  rattling  of  casta- 
nets and  dancing.  .i^ 
,    They  generally  begin  by  dancing  country-dances,  and 


• 

liiish  with  the  fimdan^^  which  »  perfimned  in  a  most 
indecent  manner  bj  the  eoimnon  people,  but  in  a  style    ,    / 
kfts  reprehensible  by  the  lugher  ranks.    This  infonnation    ;  ^        ^ ' 
I  had  from  the  colonel.    He  introduced  me  into  a  iai^    ' 
room,  where  nine  or  ten  couples  were  dancing  the  faodan-    ' 
go,  every  couple  having  a  pair  of  castanets  in  each  hand^    •• 
which  they  rattled  with  great  dexterity,  and  in  exfld    ^ 
time*    The  movements  of  this  dance  are  more  lively  than 
graceful ;  and  the  dance,  upon  the  whole,  is  such  as  a 
modest  English  womaa  would  not  dKX)se  to  excel  in. 
Some  of  the  females  whom  I  saw  performing  on  this  ooca^ 
sion  were  of  an  age  which  might  have  made  them  decline 
it,  independent  of  any  other  consideration.     Nothing  can 
form  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  serious  and  ' 
solemn  manniers  of  the  Sp^iards  in  general  aud  this  po» 
pular  dance,    J  own  it  surprised  me  jexoeedingly  to  see, 
at  the  house  of  a  woman,  of  character,  the  sister  of  a  bt^* 
shop,  gn  e&hibitioq  by  ladies  in  respectable  »tUi$Uons  of 
life,  which  would  certainly  be  thought  reprehensillile  by 
an  English  bishop  even  in  operardancers. 

Swift  says,  <  that  a  nipe  m^n  is  ^  man  of  nasty  ideas.^ 
But  delicacy  on  a  different  subject  cannot  be  imputed  to 
^mpu^e  ideas ;  if  it  were,  the  inhabitants  of  Spun  would 
be  considered  as  less  susceptible  of  them  tl)aq  those  of  tbo 
cold  climate  of  Qreat  Qrits^i). 

From  this  hall  the  colonel  conducted  me  into  a  room 
wJiere  there  were  three  or  four  card-parties,  at  so  many 
different  tables.  The  conversation  here  was  carried  on  in 
single  words,  mostly  monosyllables,  entirely  relative  to 
the  games.  At  one  table  the  game  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  lottery,  at  the  others  ombr^.  The  spectators  kept  a  pro- 
found silence.— -The  colonel,  observing  that  I  shewed  no 
inclinatiop  to  iretmain  long  in  the  nupiber,  1^  tne  into  a 
great  saloon,  in  which  between  twenty  fmd  thirty  persons 
of  both  8cxe$  were  assembled. 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  directly,  and  welcomed 
in^  in  the  mpst  obliging  manner ;  saying,  ^  she  hoped  I 
would  make  her  house  piy  own  as  often  as  I  found  her 
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brotiier^ii  too  dull  for  me/  la  Spain  a  visit  ^  always  sii^ 
posed  to  be  made  to  the  lady  of  the  bouse 

Poi^tting  that  the  bisfa(^  had  told  me  that  ha  was  to 
employ  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  I  asked  if  his  lord&iitp  was  la  the  assembly  ?  ^  Holy 
Virgin  V  exclaimed  idie ;  *  How  can  you  suppose  socb  a 
thing  ?  If  a  Spiuiiard  had  asked  such  a  question,  I 
ahould  think  him  mad.— •Do  yoiir  bishops  in  England  go 
to  assemblies  V 

I  begged  that  she  irouU  excuse  the  ignorance  of  a  fo- 
reigner ;  adding,  f  that  I  had  been  drawn  into  the  blun* 
der  by  two  persons  dressed  like  clergymen,  who  I  saw  in 
the  nx>m*^ 

*  Ah  !  these,"  said  she,  ^  are  two  Carmelite  friars,  of 
my  husband'*s  acquaintance,  who  are  travelling  through 
the  country  (  one  of  them  is  my  husband^s  relation ;  the 
other  frequently  passes  this  way  to  various  parts  of 
Spain ;  he  son^etimes  goes  also  into  Portugal ;— he  is  a 
very  gveat  traveller.^ 

This  friar  joined  us  a  Kttle  after.  She  introduced  me 
to  him,  saying,  ^  that,  as  were  both  travellers,  we  might 
naturally  wish  to  have  some  oonversadon  together,'  When 
the  lady  left  us,  the  friar  said,  *  he  feared  that  I  had 
found  the  roads  but  indifferent  in  Portugal  f^  I  answer* 
ed,  <  that  I  had  found  them  better  in  some  other  ooun* 
tries.' 

<  I  understand,'  said  he,  '  that  you  have  been  in  (3er* 
many  ?*     I  told  him  *  I  had.' 

^  The  metropolis  of  that  country  is  very  large  ?'  added 
he. 

Though  I  was  not  certain  ifhat  town  he  meant,  I  an* 
swered— *  Very  large.* 

*  *  And  pray  sir,'  continued  he,  *  are  the  roads  ftoni 
England  to  Grermany  tolerably  good  P 

This  question  from  so  great  a  traveller  surprised  me 
a  little  ;  however,  I  answered  very  gravely— 

<  Sometimes  they  are  smooth,  and  at  other  times  ^ 
ceedingly  rough,^ 


<  Aye/  said  he»  *  il  is  the  same  m  S[J&ja-^Ii  ^depeodv 
a  good  deal  on  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  yeAr>  I 
ahould  suppose  ?" 

I  assured  him,  <  that  his  conjecture  was  perfectly  iW^eU 
founded  ;*  and  having  a  curiosity  to  ask  a  question  Or  tmOs 
in  my  turn,  of  so  enlightened  a  person*— ^  P'ay^  ffEM^eij^* 
•aid  I,  <  are  there  any^good  booksellers  iii  this  towjaf  ■  I 
have  occasion,  at  present,  for  some  book  of  gtogAipi](y  P 

*  I  really  cannot  telt,*  replied  be ;  *  for  altbougib;!  1MI| 
once  a  great  reader,  I  have  not  now  the  least  occasien  fef 
books/ 

I  expressed  a  great  curiosity  to  know  how  one,  who- had 
been  so  great  a  student,  could  all  at  once  find  no  oncfr. 
don  for  books* 

'  Why,^  replied  he,  <  I  am.yaM/iVtte^  in  my  order..' 

I  told  him  I  did  not  understand  tbtf.  import  of;  that 
phrase.  .     j 

<  I  am  exempted^  aaid  he,  '  finom  aU  \he  duties  in  my 
order,  and  of  course  bare  no  need  of.  bopks*^  8o.sayi«g» 
he  got  up  hastily,  and  crossed  to  the  etl>er  side  of  the  ro0m» 

The  colonel  joined  me :  be  was  airquaibted  wilb  all  the 
company,  and  conversed  with  maiiy  of  them  ;  but  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  givien  you  already  themoit 
instructive  part  of  the  conversation  I  heard  that  ef  enifl^i^ 

When  supper  was  announced,:  part  of  the  condpnaft 
withdrew.  The  dancers  came  inte.  the  supper^aoom  ca*» 
pering,  rattling  their  castanets^  and  seated  themselvas  at 
the  table.  The  supper  was  s(x>n  :Oivei';aiul'£ick.kdy 
was'conducted  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  furnished  with 
a  lantern  to  light  her  home» 

Though  I  had  sent  word  to  Travers  that  I  was  kept  to 
dine  at  the  palace,  y^l^  I  expected  to  £nd  him  in  ill»bu» 
mour  on  account  of  my  staying  so  long.  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed  on  my  retura  tp  the  inn. 

He  told  me,  that,  in  spite  of  a  bad  dinner,  and  but  in* 
difl^rent  wine,  he  heA  biileti  better  ^ntertmned  than  he 
had  ever  been  at  Che  Pdituguese  noUemanV  house  at  Lia«i 
ta0n.  He  lilso  haA  been  amiised  willk  the^fiindimgo.  Whila 
he  was  eoBftemplatitiig^two  or  three  couple  itho  were  daft*' 
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cing  it,  In  «  kind  of  ^n  eourl  at  the  itin,  be  bad  been 
accMled  by  an  old  Frendinian,  a  still  greater  traveller 
tban  the  Carmelite  friar ;  and,  according  to  my  friend's 
aeeoimt,  a  mighty  obliging  person^  He  was  a  native  of 
MarssiHes :  his  fiither  had  been  a  tumbler,  his  mother  a 
dancer  on  the  tight  rope ;  and  he  himself  had  been  bred 
to  both  professions,  which  he  had  practised  with  applause 
at  Paris,  London,  and  Madrid.  He  had  been  particu* 
larly  admired  at  the  latter ;  on  which  account  he  had  re- 
mained longer  in  that  capital  than  in  the  other  ti|ro ;  but 
finding  his  joints  begin  to  stiffen,  and  unable  to  support 
his  former  fame,  he  had  retired  to  Badajis,  where  he 
could  repose  on  his  laurels  at  little  expense. 

With  all  the  ease  natural  to  his  country,  h^  had  ad^ 
dressed  Traiyers  i^his  native  language ;  saying,—^  That 
as  milord  seamed  to  have  a  partiality  for  that  dance,  he 
beli<^ved  be  could  procure  him  the  pleasure  of  having  it 
performed  in  a  far  superior  s^Ie  than  could  be  expected 
fnmi  any  of  the  canaUk  he  was  then  looking  at/ 

Travers  had  aecepted  his  oAnr ;  the  man  had  been  aa 
good  as  his  word  :«-*and  so  much  was  our  friend  pleased 
with  the  amusfsment  this  fellow  had  procured  him,  and 
the  account  be  gave  of  hif  adventures  in  the  various  ooun* 
tries  he  bad  resided  in,  that  he  determined  to  hear  the 
sequel  cf  his  story  the  following  day,  and  made  not  the 
sflsallest  objection  to  my  dining  a  second  time  with  tho 
Inshep. 

j^ere  I  must  bid  you  adieu. 

^.  xeaPAUKT, 

LETTER  XIIL 
J'ron^  the  Samt  in  C&nitnuaii9n* 

jVJLy  npyr  mxiuaintHQC^.tbe  polonel  called  at  tbe  iqq,  an4 
we  went  together  to  the  dpispopfd  palace.  JQoth  the  din- 
ner and  the  company  were  v^  detent  fi^in.  irhat  tfayey 
^(1  been  tbfs  preceding  day^    Tbe  I!ien^  cook  had  per<t: 


formed  b»  part  well—- Iha. diiuier  was  apfendid.  The  com. 
pany  consisted  of  militarj  men  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastias. 
The  conTersation  waa  no  .long^  eonfiiied  to  the  bisbop 
and  me ;  each  took  a  sha]:e»  and  oluterfuhiess  previiUed; 
though  the  bottle  did  not  go  round.  His  lordship  asked 
nobody  to  drink  except  myself:  be  deank  water,  and  hia 
example,  in  this  article,  was  followed  by  most  of  the  eon^^ 
panyl  The  Spaniards  are  very  abstinent  both  in  eating 
and  dpnkiog.  The  sole  reason  of  his  inviting  me  so  fte- 
quentlyto  drink  was  his  having  heard  that  the  English 
are  addicted  to  the  bottle.  He  left  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  as  they  pleased ;  there  was  abundance  of  wine 
on  the  table. 

Though  wf^  coptinued  a  great  deal  longer  at  table  than 
the  farmer  day,  yet,  in  Engbnd  or  in  France,  this  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  curtailed  repast* 

When  we  withdrew  into  anoiher  i^Hatment  the  oon^ 
versation  was  carried  on  by  different  groups,  and  in  some 
with  a  good  deal  of  vivaeity.  My  fiiend  the  colonel  ioH 
troduocd  me  to  one  gentleman,  who,  he  said,  was  a  native 
of  Biscay.  While  we  were  talking  together,  another.  o£ 
the  company,  who  I  afterwards  understood  was  a  Casti* 
lian,  jmned  ust  this  gentlemas'sfeatures  expressed  shrewdy 
ness,  with  an  ironieal  cast 

<  It  is  natural,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Bit* 
cayan  and  me,  *  that  the  natives  of  the  lands  of  liberty 
should  associate/ 

Seeing  the  latter  bow,  as  if  it  had. been  a  compliment, 
I  did  the  same,  though  I  did  not  well  comprehend  how 
a  Spaniard  could  be  called  a  native  of  the  land  of  liberty* 

<  He  means  that  as  a  joke  against  the  peculiar- fondness 
which  .my  countrymen^^  said  the  Biscayan,  ^  have  ever 
shown  for  liberty ;  but  I  receive  it  as  a  panegyric,  because 
I  know  it  to  be  a  truth.^ 

*  I  should  imagine,^  said  I,  '  that  the  king  of  Bisoey^ 
and  the  king  of  Castile  woiild  be  inclined  to  render  the  in- 
habitants of  each  equally  happy  ?^ 

I  immediately  peroeived,  by  the  flushing  of  the  JBilcay. 
9ii;s  oountenance,  that  my  observation  dispieased  h'ua  ^ 
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wkile  mi  mrdi  sonle  pbycd  ia  the  features  of  th^  CastU 

IlML 

.*  «  King  of  Biicay  V  aaidlbe  fomart  with  a  tone  of  in. 
£gfuUioD4  ^  leijse  inform  joii^  sir,  that  Biscay  nerer  kad 
a  king,  and  I  hope  nerer  will.  The  Biseajans  love  and 
KSpect  tbe  king  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  ArragoD,  &c.  &c« 
lie.  as  much  as  the  iahabitaots  of  any  of  his  kingdoms; 
Imt  h«  ia  not  Idng^  be  is  only  segnior  of  Biseaia.* 

<  I  should  not  think  that  the  name  eould  make  any  very 
eesential  diference  P."  said  I. 

:^  We  Biscflyans«re  a  free  people,'  said  he. 

<  So  are  we  £ngUsb/  added  L 

<  But  WjS  are  gaverned  by  our  own  laws,*  said  the  Bis* 
aayan.* 

.  ^  So  you  might  be,^  resumed  I,  '  although  you  had 
styled  the  segnior  of  Biscay  king. 

■  My  Biscayan  seemed  astooished  at  this  assertion. 

Tba-Castilian  diservtng  this,*— <  Why,  my  good  friend,* 
said  lie,  <  you  not  only  seem,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
to  annes  no  idea  but  that  of  tysant  to,  the  word  king,  but 
also  to  ima^ne  chat  none  but  kiegs  can  be  tyrants ;  yet  I 
oan  assure  you  that  I  have  known  sovereigns,  under  the 
names  of  margraves,  landgraves,  and  dukes,  exercise  as 
much  tyranny  over  their  subjects  as  any  king  in  Christeq^i 
dom.* 

^  Aild  we  all  know  a  nation,*  added  I,  *  over  wbieb,  un^ 
der  the  name  of  republic,  the  most  insulting  and  cruel  des- 
poiiam  has  been  exercised  that  ever  the  world  knew.  The 
name  of  agovemmeBt,  therefore,  may  be  changed,  and  the 
essence  remain  tbe  same,  or  even  be  rendered  more  into- 
lerable  than  it  was  before.  My  <:ountrymen,  somewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago,  did  the  reverse  of  this ;  they* 
made  essential  alterations  in  their  government,  thoagh' 
they  found  it  highly  convenient  to  allow  tbe  name,  aiid^ 
mest  of  tbe  forms,  to  remain  as  they  were :  and  I  do  fndst 
ardently  hope  that  they  will  always*  adhere  to  the  same 
wise  conduct.* 

*  As  for  us,'  resumed  the  Biscayan,  *  we  have  not  fbutid 
it  neoemary  lo  alter  either  the  name  or  nature  tif  our  gou 


verninent    The  king  of  Spiaift  is  segnior  of  Biscay,  and  tfe 

Biscayans  are  governed  by  their  own  laws :  we  contribute 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  empire  by  assessments,  imposed 
at  the  general  convention  of  the  sutes,  by  representatives 
sent  from  the  different  cities  and  districts.  We  hate  no 
customhouse  nor  excise-officers.^ 

*  No,  nor  bishops,*  said  the  Castilian,  turning  his  eye 
archly  towards  the  bishop,  who  had  just  joined  us; 

The  bishop  heard  this  #ith  a  good-natured  smile,  with- 
out interfering  in  the  argument. 

*  But  we  might  have  them,  if  we  pleased,*  replied  the 
Biscayan.*-'  Our  attachment  to  our  religion  is  Undoubt- 
ed ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  our  clergy  should  be  subject* 
ed,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  the  nearest  bishop  resident  in 
Castile,  who  exercises  the  spiritual  authority  of  a  dioces- 
an  over  them  with  as  much  propriety  as  a  bishop  estab. 
lished  in  Biscay  itself  could  do.* 

<  The  women  of  your  country  have  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  revenue-officers,  as  I  have  heard,*  said  the  Castt« 
lian,  *  and  treated  sgme  who  were  sent,  a  few  years  ago, 
among  them,  with  a  cargo  of  stamps,  with  uncommon  ••■ 
verity.'  • 

<  Whether  the  story  to  which  you  allude  be  true  or 
false,'  replied  the  Biscayan  ;  *  or  whether  the  persons  who 
insulted  the  revenue-officers  at  Bilboa  were  really  women, 
or  men  in  women*s  clothes,  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  am  not 
displeased  that  it  should  be  believed,  because  it  may  pre- 
vent projectors  from  advising  bis  majesty  to  attempt  levy-^ 
ing  taxes  in  Biscay  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution, 
of  that  province. — The  segnior  of  Biscay,*  added  he,  'is' 
naturally  just,  and  I  dare  say,  will  never  have  it  in  his  io-^' 
clination  to  overturn  our  rights.* 

<  That  the  king  of  Spain  and  segnior  of  Biscay,'  said  I, 
<  will' never  have  such  a  thing  in  his  Inclination,  ought 
not  to  be  disputed  i  nevertheless,  it  will  be  wise  in  your 

■  TlM  GMtUiaa  h«rt  tUudet  to  certain  revsntie-offioerst  tent  bj  order^of 
the  court  into  Biecajt  and  Mid  to  liave  been  attudLed  hj  the  wom^n  of 
Bilboa,  and  to  have  undergone  an  operation  eeldom  performed  In  the 
ern  world,  though  oommcM  in  the  east. 


cQuntrymen  ta  Uke  care  that  it  fihall  never  be  in  his  pow* 
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Heifi  the  bisbopi  tbiakingi  perhaps,  that  the  ocMiversa* 
lion  hftd  eKtended  far  enough  into  politics,  stood  up ;  the 
company  did  the  same,  and  soon  after  began  to  retire. 

My  friend  the  colonel  having  hinted  that  he  had  soma 
business  with  the  bishop^  which  would  detain  him  a  little 
after  the  company  were  entirely  gone,  the  Btscayan  said 
*  he  would  bje  glad  to  accompany  in^>  if  I  were  inclined  to 
take  a  walk  through  the  toi^n*^ 

I  accepted  his  offer,  and  we  directly  withdrew. 

This  walk,  my  dear  Sommers,  I  shall  repeat  with  you, 
if  you  please,  to-morrow  morning;  but  at  present  I  find 
pynelf  rather  incUnjMi  to  sle^*    Qood  night, 

J.  MOBnAITKX. 
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LETTER  XIV. 
J^rott  the  Some  to  ths  Sawu. 

X  HE  streets  of  Badajos  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  generally 
silent— no  sign  of  industry  of  any  kind.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, some  men  with  cloaks  around  their  shoulders,  each 
of  whom  stood  bpfore  a  separ^tj^  door,  apd  seenieid  to  bay^ 
XM>  other  object  but  tp  gaze  at  the  passengers. 

*'  Pray  ^hat  class  of  men  are  those  ?^  s^id  I  to  the  Bi^ 
cayon  ;  '  they  seem  too  idle  to  be  tradesmen.^ 

*  You  conjecture  right,'  replied  he  ;t^*  tjiey  wopld  be 
highly  affronted  if  they  imagined  you  could  suspect  them 
of  exercising  any  kind  of  trade/ 

^  They  are  men  of  independent  fortune,  then,^  said  I. 

^<  Almost  their  only  property,'  said  he,  *  is  the  wretched 
house  they  inhabit,  which,  being  transmitted  from  father. 
to  £k)n,  18  inalienable,  and  constitutes  what  in  this  couqtry 
is  called  an  Hidalgo,  or  Hijo-de-Algp,  (the  son  of  some* 
body)  :  they  would  consider  it  as  a  degradation  to  follow 
any  mechanical  employment'^ 

'  How  are  they  prevented  from  starving  ?* 


• .  *i  Why  tbey  are  not  prevented  fibm  what  jo\x  irouUl 
odl  starving  in  England,*  replied  be : — <  but  I  will  tell 
you  bow  diey  prokmg  their  life« — ^Obeerve  that  man  going 
Iran  his  own  door,  with  something  under  his  cloak  ;  you 
will  see  him  stop  at  the  private  door  of  that  magnificent 
building,  whieh  is  a  convent,  and  one  of  the  richest  estab- 
lishments in  this  province :  he  carries  under  his  cloak  a 
vessel,  into  which  he  receives  an  allotted  portion  of  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  of  different  kinds,  which  he  car* 
ries  back  for  the  support  of  his  family  $  and  the  same  is 
regularly  done  by  a  number  of  these  Hidalgos  every  day. 
•Those  who  are  thus  served  at  the  private  door  of  the  con-» 
vent  are  called  the  bashful  or  gentlemen  beggars.  As  for 
the  others,  Ido  not  well  know  how  to  denominate  them— - 
they  cannot  becalled  the  poorer  sort,  and  still  less  the  mean^ 
er ;  for  nothing  can  be  meaner  than  what  I  have  related 
of  these  Hidalgos:  but,  as  the  others  are  not  Hidalgos, 
we  may  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation  of  ^  the  sons 
of  noboAf  ;*— -all  of  that  class  then  receive  alms  at  theptrft* 
lie  gate/ 

-  <  It  seems  surprising,*  said  I,  <  that  men  who  are  asham- 
^  to  work  for  their  bread  shouM  not  be  ashamed  to  beg 
for  it ;  for  you  may  call  him  as  bashful  as  you  please,  but 
the  man  struts  to  the  convent  with  as  stately  a  step  as  if  he 
were  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  building/ 

*  As  for  his  strut,*  rejoined  the  Biscayan,  *  that  belongs 
to  him  as  an  Hidalgo.  With  regard  to  men's  being  less 
ashamed  to  beg  than  to  work,  I  must  inform  you  that  beg* 
gihg  has  been  considered  as  an  honourable  employment 
evter  since  the  mendicant  friars  were  established  in  Spain/ 

*  Since  the  Spaniards  are  so  prone  to  follow  the  exam* 
-pie  of  friars,*  said  I,  <  it  is  a  pity  that  some  societies  of 
working  friars  are  not  established.* 

<  Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  ma« 

trials  for  such  an  establishment,*  replied  the  Biscayan, 

Smiling,  <  or  from  some  other  cause,  nothing  of  that  kind 

has  been  founded  hitherto :  but  the  other  establishment 

'has  gained  to  such  a  degree,  that  you  will  find  men  of  high 

rank,,  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  begging  from  door 
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to  domr,  fiir  the  bcttifil  of  one  oonveoit  or  aadlher.  It  is 
thought  a  most  meritonous  oceupation.  Had  you  beaii 
at  Bodajos  a  week  ago,  you  would  have  seen  the  Confsar 
ternity  of  Charity,  as  it  is  called,  into  which  none  but  nb^ 
hienien  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  are  admitted,  begi^g 
all  over  the  town  to  de&ay  certain  expenses  for  the  hene^ 
fit  c^  a  criminal  who  was  executed  that  morning.^ 

<  Suppose/  said  I ;  for  we  may  suppoai^  any  thing,  how«> 
ever  improbable,  ^  that  a  set  of  vulwtrttmB  working  friars 
were  really  to  appear,  do  you  imagine  that  the  nobility 
would  be  as  ready  to  follow  their  example  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  imitate  the  indoltni  begging  frater- 
iihy  r 

^  That  is  a  question/  replied  he,  <  that  it  is  needless  to 
answer,  becauilr  the  case  you  suppose  will  assuredly  never 
occur;  but  on  this  you  may  rely,  that  no  such  idleness  nor 
beggary  is  seen  in  Biscay.  My  countrymen  are  industri* 
ous,  because  they  are  free  and  allowed  to  reap  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour, 

*  You  must  not  imagine  that  in  every  part  of  Spain  the 
same  lazy  beggarly  disposition  is  attached  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  you  have  seen  here.  In  Catalonia,  for  exam]de, 
the  people  are  in  general  industrious :  that  province  is 
well  cultivated :  not  only  the  plains,  but  even  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  very  tops  of  which  the  inhabitants  carry 
baskets  of  earth  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Catalonians  do 
'  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bia- 
cay,  their  industry  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  same  cause. 
But  there^are  no  more  convents  in  Catalonia  than  whftt 
seem  necessary  for  the  aid  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
offices  of  religion.  If  there  were  tlie  same  eitobUshments 
for  the  feeding  of  beggarly  Hidalgos,  and  a  lazy  peasant- 
ry, that  you  see  here,  there  would  in  all  probability  be  as 
little  industry.^ 

The  Biscayan  and  I  stopped  to  contemplate  the  cathe- 
dral as  we  passed.  One  would  imagine  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  church  was  mighty  amusing,  from  the  number 
to  be  found  in  different  tours.-*-Do  you  wish  to  have  a 
specimen  ? 


,^'Tke  clafchadnd  is  a  l«i|;e  bttiUng^  pnibiAiljr.  ftMf 
•neieoty  as  the  architecture  is  ertdently  ia  the  Gothic 
t^k;  the  spire  QODsiderabljr  haghcicthaa  the  siunmit  of 
the  highest  hoaseSf  though  not. so  high  as  the  spire  iof 
Strasburg.  The  sKtemal.  orhairieiits  of  the  front  mutt 
ime  «ost  a  great-  deal  of  labour  as  well  as  iuonej  ;  and 
had  their  admireiis,  no  doubt,  when  they  were  in  their 
prime ;  but  now  they  are  rather  in  their  decay :  for^  as 
Orkl  tery  truly  observes<*-^  .    . 

*  Tempus  edtz  r«rtim«  tuqueilavidtosft  Tittittas» 
OmnU  dattratUi.* 

I  dare  swear  you  think  this  speciinen  sufficient. 

TbrBtseayan  and  I  afterwards  took  a  pretty  long  waft 
into  the  country.  Do  you  insist  on  a  dewsription  of  the 
emiatry  around  Badajos  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  as 
strong  a  resemblance  to  many  other  countries  you  have 
seen,  or  of  which  you  have  reac^  descriptions,  as  the  fond^ 
going  cathedral  has  to  other  cathedrals.  For  example,-^ 
*  the  mountains,  in  general,  are  lofty^  and  the  valfeys 
low  t  the  meadows,  particukrly  after  rain,  are  verdant ; 
not  indeed  so.  green  as  those  of  England,  but  still  thejr 
must  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  greenish  colour  &  and  most  of 
the  rivulets,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  flow  with  a 
kind  of  murmuring  sound,  and  in  a  serpentine  direction. 
The  country  would  produce  more,  if  it  were  better  culti^ 
vated ;  and  it  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  better 
cultivated,  if  the  inhabitants  were  more  industrious.^  Fas^ 
well,  my  dear  colonel. 

J.  MOEDAONT. 


LETTER  XV. 

T%e  Sa$ne  in  Coaltntfaiioa. 


.Aptsa  having,  with  expvessioiis  of  gratitude,  taken  leave 
at  the  worthy  bishop,  and  my  other  acquaintances  at  Ba«- 
daj6s,  Travers  and  I  proceeded  on  our  journey.  That 
same  day  we  met  with  a  spedes  of  hospitality  still  more 
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unexpected,  and  for  more  eztraotdiniury  than  wbat  #**  had 
received  from  his  lordship^ 

Before  we  could  arrive  at  the  ind  where  we  inlended4D 
deep  .we  were  overtaken;  by  the  moat  vident  storm  df 
thunder,  lightning,  andrniin,  I  evier  witnessed.  During 
an  .interval  of  :the  foimer^  seeing  Travers  more  annfiyvd 
than  any  of  the  company,  I  said,«^<  This  is  the  greatest 
borCf  Tom,  that  you  ever  experienced.^ 

<  Forgive  me,'  replied  he,  *  I  was  once  obliged  to  you 
for  experiencing  a  greater.^ 

*  Where  ?— When  ?*  exdaimed  I. 

<  At  Poplar-bank,^  answered  he :  *  when,  after  promis- 
ing  to  return  directly,  you  left  me  a  long  summer  evening 
with  your  eternal  aunt,  Lady  Barbara  Voluble/ 

*  Nay,^  rejoined  I,  bursting  into  laughter,  <  do  not  at- 
empt  to  make  my  p6or  aunt  pass  ibr  the  greatest  of  all 

possible  bores,  as  long  ^s  your  uncle,  Mr,  Plaintive,  is 
in  existence.^ 

The  muleteer  was  surprised,  and,  I  fancy,  thought  it 
sinful  that  we  should  laugh  in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  was  heard  to  mutter-^*  Zot  In* 
gleses  avian  de  reir  aun  en  purgatorio^  * 

But  I  believe  you  do  not  know  this  uncle  of  Traverses. 
I  must  make  you  a  little  acquainted  with  him,  before  we 
proceed  a  foot  farther. 

Samson  Plaintive,  Esq.  is  a  man  of  about  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  above  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  very  ro« 
bust  constitution ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  had 
been  left  heir  to  a  considerable  estate. 

His  father  died  when  little  Samson  was  only  five  years 
old,  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  wo* 
man  exceedingly  whimsical  about  her  own  health.  This 
good  lady  was  likewise  so  anxious  about  that  of  her  son, 
that,  partly  from  affection  to  him,  and  partly  from  hatred 
to  Travers's  mother,  who  was  the  next  heir,  she  often 
brought  the  child  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  through  so- 
licitude to  keep  him  out  of  it.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  pains 

*  I  believe  thoee  BngUth  ^irould  laugh,  even  in  purgator/. 
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At  tool  to  preserte  him  from  the  cold  air^  m  spite  of  tl)e 
dothcft  iritb  which  she  loaded  bim  when  he  went  acbroady 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  drugs  die  obliged  him  to  swallofWf 
such  was  the  natural  strength  of  his  constitution,  that  he 
was,  in  all  appearance,  a  very  stout  healthy  man  at  th« 
age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  lost  his  mother.  I  aay  in 
appearance,  because  he  asserted  at  that  time,  as  he  has 
done  ever  since^  that  Ins  constitution  was  remarkably  de- 
licate, and  wonderfully  susceptible  of  att  maniier  of 


: 


Mr«  Flaintive^s  mind  was  not  so  vigorous  as  his  body 
though  the  latter  had  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  his  jno«' 
ther^  the  former  became  their  victim.  He  gradually  was 
Hifiected  with  all  her  whims ;  and  at  last  his  chief,  indeed 
his  only  tare^  was  that  of  his  health  ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  no  man  ever  bestowed  his  care  to  less, 
purpose;  fW  he  always  declared  himself  to  be  in  bad 
health)  and  nothing  provoked  him  so  much  as  hintifig 
that  hie  was  in  good  health,  or  likely  ever  to  be  so.  ) 

As  he  kept  much  within  doors,  he  was  obliged  some^ 
times  to  have  recourse  to  lx)oks  as  an  amusement,  and 
took  some  delight  in  reading  liistory  and  romanoe.  \el 
the  narrative  of  no  battle,  however  obstinate,  or  no  a4« 
venture,  however  surprising,  delighted  him  so  .much  as 
that  of  some  severe  distemper,  in  which  tlie  Symptoms 
were  faithfully  delineated,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  pa^ 
tient  forcibly  recorded. 

Mr,  Plaintive  was  continually  consulting  practitioners 
ill  physic  of  every  denomination,  though  lie  never  admits 
ted  that  any'  of  them  had  done  him  any  permanent  serv* 
ice.  Tlioae  of  the  profession,  who  advised  bim  to  give 
over  swallowing  drugs,  and  to  look  for  a  cure  \ix  exercise, 
amusement,  and  temperance,  he  dismissed  as  theorists 
and  men  unacquainted  with  the  common  puntctUe  of  viedi^f 
cine. 

Mr.  Plaintive  was  fond  of  telling  long  stories:  he.  waage- 
•nerally  the  hero  of  bis  own  tale  :  and  being  of  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  great  men  slunrnsosl  in  ^dversi* 
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ty,  bis  hero :  was  always  as  miserable  as  he  eoidd  makk 
him.  Ht8  heroism  being  of  a  passive  nature,  howerer, 
and  his  siiffi^ring^  always  in  tlie  superlative  degree,  whldi 
admits  of  little  variation  of  phraseology,  the  incidents  of 
the  narratite  were  seldom  entertaining. 

That  any  person  who  has  lived  to  the  age  of  manhood 
in  this  world,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  how 
completely  mankind  arc  occupied  with  themselves,  and 
hoiw  little  mith  others,  shouM  iisiagine  that  the  history  of 
his  complaints,  real  or  imaginary,  could  interest  his  whole 
set,  of  acquain  tonce,  would  seem  tnlpossible,  if  we  did  not 
meet  every  day  with  people,  who,  by  their  fondness  of  re* 
peatiog  such  histories,  seem  to  be  of  that  opoion.  Thoae 
^h6  ave  oontiBualiy  occupied  about  themselves  are  gene^ 
^ally  'the  most  intolerable  to  others ;  and  in  thinking  thaC 
an  account  of  thetr  state  of  health  can  greatly  interest 
their  acquaintance,  they  mu&t  believe  all  their  acquaint* 
ance  of  c^pposite  characters  to  themselves,  as  they  must  be 
conscious  that  they  never  bestow  a  thought  on  any  body*8 
health  but  their  own. 

Indeed  nothing  else,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na^ 
tare,  can  much  interest  tliem ;  a  victory,  a  massacre,  the 
dethronement  or  murder  of  kings  or  queens^-in  short,  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  happen  to  any  individual,  or  to 
any  number  of  individuals,  interest  such  people  little,  in 
comparison  with  a  fit  of  the  toochach,  or  a  pmn  in  their 
own  little  finger. 

As  Mr.  Plaintive^s  favourite  theme  of  discourse  was  aU 
ways  tiresome,  and  often  disgusting,  he  found  it  difllcuU 
to  obtain  steady  listeners,  except  in  such  as  had  some  per* 
sonal  interest  in  being  so.  This  consideration  first  sug* 
gested  to  Urn  the  thought  of  marrying.  An  i^^reeahle* 
looking  young  woman,  of  no  fortune,  but  of  an  accom* 
modating  disposition,  struck  his  fancy,  and  he  paid  bis 
addresses  to  her. 

The  young  lady  was  not  mightily  captivated  with  her 
lover:  but  her  relations  assured  her,  Uiat  she  was  a  most  foiw 
tunate  woman ;  that  such  »  husband  was  a  for  more  valu« 
able  prize  than  the  highest  in  the  state-lottery ; ,  that,  to 


scjeor^  heir  owo  \mfpi$iemf  all  she  wotdd  hove  to  do  was, 
to  listen  to  her  hiii^nd*9  narratives  with  a  patient  ear^ 
and  a  sympathising  countenance. 

.  As  Mr*  Plaintive  was  a  very  stout-looking  man,  sbei 
thought  that  his  complunts  could  not  be  many :  she  there- 
ibre.  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  her  relations,  and  accept- 
ed his  hand. 

But  it  happened,  unluckily,  that  Mrs..  Fhuntive,  from 
her  childhood,  which  with  her  lasted  longer  than  the 
ysual  periods  had  been  noted  for  an  incessant  propensity 
to  prattle :  this  disposition,  fortified  by  habit,  she  retain^ 
ed  to  the  day  of  her  marriage.  From  that  time,  tn  coml- 
pbance  with  the  injunctions  of  her  relations,  and  to  Be>* 
cure  her  .own  happiness,  she  allowed  her  husband  to  en-' 
gross  the  discourse,  which  generally  consisted  of  a  history 
of  his  complaints*  . 

Though  she  thought  that  she  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain as  ivd]  as  her  husband,  yet  she  had  the  resolution 
to  hdd  her  tongue. 

*  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  character  of  a  listener, 
in  which  sfae^iad  never  before  appeared,  but  in  which  she 
made  strong  efforts  to  shine,  did  not  agree  with  her  oon4 
stitution :  this  was  obvious  to  all  the  world,  except  to  Mr. 
Plaintive.  He  was  bo  occupied  ^with  his  own  feelings, 
that  he  pud  no  attention  to  those  of  his  wife;  but  eiii 
grossed  the  conversation  every  day  so  unmercifully,  with 
his  own  doleful  narratives,  that  she  hardly  ever  oould  And 
an  opportunity  of  throwing. in  a  single  sentence;  and  the 
poor  woman  died  of  the  shock  occasioned  by  this  unna- 
tural retention,  within  a  few  months  after  her  marriage. 

The  same  unfeeling  disposition,  which  had  proyed  fa* 
tal  to  his  wife,  hindered  Mr.  Plaintive  from  suffering  se- 
verely on  account  of  her  death.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
annoyed,  however,  by  the  lamentations  of  some  of  her  rela^^ 
tions ;  and  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  wearing  black  :  those 
two  circumstances  made  him  swear,  that  no  consideration 
should  prompt  him  to  marry  a  secdnd  time,  tliat  he  might 
never  more  be  subjected.to  the  same  inconveniences. 
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As  Trayers  was  his  uncle's  natural  heifi  all  his 
bad  now  better  hopes  than  erer  of  hi%  sueoeeding  to  bia 
fortune ;  an  expectation  which,  I  do  in  my  conscience  be* 
Keve,  occupied  the  mind  of  Trmvers  less  than  it  did  ours. 

We  all  advited  him  to  pay  more  atten^n  than  ever  to 
his  uncle :  and  I  prevailed  on  him,  sometime  after,  to 
renounce  a  jaunt  to  North  Wales,  and  to  pass  the  month' 
he  had  destined  for  it  with  bis  uncle,  then  at  his  house  in 
the  country. 

Though  no  man  erer  had  less  sympathy^  to  bestow, 
none  was  ever  more  fond  of  reoetving  it  than  Mr.  Plain- 
tive. His  complaints,  no  doubt,  were  often  imagiQary ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  seldom  imagined  them  tQ 
be  so  bad  as  he  wished  his  friends  to  think  them :  thtsiq>« 
peered  by  his  habitual  exaggerations,  in  the  answer  he 
turned  to  all  messages  respecting  his  heidtb.  He  some- 
times announced  that  lie  was  indispos^,  when  even  he 
himself  knew  that  nothing  ailed  him,  merely  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  sympathising  inquiries  concerning 
his  health ;  and  if  he  observed  from  the  window  any  ac« 
quaintauce  coming  to  call  on  him,  he  has  been  known  to 
throw  himself  under  the  cover  on  the  bed,  and  dedare  to 
his  visitor  that  he  was  unable  to  move  across  the  room. 

At  other  times,  when  he  really  was  in  bed,  and  had  not 
been  heard  to  make  any  uncommon  complaint  that  morn« 
ing,  if  he  heard  the  foot  of  a  friend,  who  was  to  be  ad« 
mitted  to  his  bed*side,  he  would  groan  so  loud,  that  thtt 
visitor  heard  him  before  be  entered  the  chamber. 
.  ,  In. this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  Mr.  Plaintive 
differs  from  his  nephew,  who,  of  all  things,  can  least  en* 
dure  any  lamentation  or  expression  of  compassion,  what- 
ever illness  or  unlucky  accident  may  happen  to  him. 

It  is  wonderful  in  what  different  and  opposite  manners 
the  paltry  quality  of  afiectation  appears.  Tliece  are  meQ 
who  affect  an  infinitely  greater  indifference  about  every 
thing  that  regards  their  health,  than  in  reality  tliey  feel. 
Jn  their  indifference, 'however,  they  are  pretty  sure  €^ 
having  more  people  to  sympathise  with  them  than  in  the 
other.     But  my  friend  Travers  belongs  to  neither  of  those 


I 
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classes  of  meti.  I  nerer  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
human  race  more  complcftely  free  than  he  is  from  eveiy 
kind  of  affecUtion.  '    ) 

When  he  lived  trith  his  unde  in  the  country,  he  usu-' 
ally  went  out  on  horeback  every  ttiomingy  several  hours 
before  Mr.  Plaintive  rose,  and  returned  in  time  to  break- 
fast with  him. 

As  he  began  to  ascend  a  hijl  on  his  return  one  morning, 
he  saw  two  horses,  without  a  drii^r,  dragging  a  posU 
chaise  down  the  hill,  at  full  galk>p. 

Several  people,  'before  Travers  on  the  road,  flew  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  the  horses  approached,  thinking  it  a 
service  ef  too  much  danger  to  attempt  stopping  them. 
A  man  and  woman  were  in  the  chaise ;  the  latter  scream- 
ifig,  and  extending  her  arms  from  the  window.  Travers 
dismounted,  ordering  his  servant  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
hold  the  horse  in  a  line  with  hiB,  across  the  road,  ao  es  to 
•lop  the  chaise.  The  declivity  was  con^derable;  yet 
this  appearance,  in  some  degree,  checked  the  horses. 

Tracers  had  the  address  to  catch  the  reins,  which  trail- 
ed on  the  ground,  and  at  last  to  stop  the  horses  entirely ; 
but,  f«ithemid$t  of  his  efforts,  he  was  overset,  and  he 
received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  tMipIe,  of  which,  how« 
ever,  he  himself  made  light  The  postillion,  who  had 
been  all  this  tin^  running  after  the  chaise,  soon  joined 
^m.  Something  belonging  to  it  had  gone  wrohg  at  the 
top  of  the  hill ;  he  had  dismounted  to  put  it  right,  which 
while  he  was  dcung  4he  horses  hi|d  take^i  fright,  and  gal- 
loped down  the  hilL 

Tbe  gentleman  and  lady  came  out  of  the  cluuse  to  ex- 
press their  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Travers  for  the  im- 
portant service  he  had  rendered  them :  he  said,  once  or 
twice,  it  was  not  worth  mentioning,  and  would  have  stud 
to  hand  the  lady  into  the  chaise  %  but  on  her  persisting  m 
expressions  of  gratitude,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
to  his  uncle^s,  without  saying  a  word. 

x\t  his  arrival,  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Plaintive  had  pass- 
ed  a  bad  night,  and  had  sent  for  a  physici.an.-«Travers 
found  him  at  breakfast  notwithstanding.— Mn  Plaintive 
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hmnediately  began  to  give  a  verj  circumstantial  account 
of  hiq  sufferings  dirough  the  night ;  but  on  observing  « 
considerable  swelling  on  his  nephew^s  temple,  he  could 
opt  help  expressing  some  surprise,  and  asking  how  it  came. 

<  It  IB  a  ^2ere  nothing/ ^d  Travers,  *  not  worth  mind- 
ing ;  ^  little  warm  vinegar  will  carry  it  away  in  a  day  or 
two/ 

Mr.  PlainUye  resumed  his  own  story,  which  he  continu- 
ed till  the  physician  arrived. 

Mr.  Plaintive  having  heard  that  this  physician,  who  was 
newly  created  a  knight  or  baronet,  I  don^t  know  which, 
faa^  been  called  to  see  a  patient  in  his  neighbourbqody 
seized  the  opportunity  of  consulting  him  before  his  re^ 
turn  to  the  capital.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  rcfpeal* 
ed  to  him  the  same  dismal  tale  that  he  had  just  told  to 
his  nephew ;  and  when  he  had  done-^- 

*  How  do  you  find  my  pulse,  doctor  ?^ 

*  Upon  my  word,  much  better  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  what  you  have  told  me/ 

<  How  does  my  tongue  appear  ?**  said  be  to  the  doctor* 

*  Very  clean,  indeed !' 

In  short,  to  every  question  which  the  patient  put,  th^ 
doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  veracity,  gave  an  answer  that 
indicated  perfect  health. 

.  <  Alas  r  said  Mr.  Plaintive,  in  a  whining  voice,  <  what 
renders  my  cure  so  hopeless  is,  that  there  is  no  symptom 
to  lay  bold  of  and  prescribe  for/ 

*  I  acknowledge,^  replied  the  doctor,  <  I  should  be 
much  at  a  loss/ 

<  Though  my  whole  system  is  deranged,  yet  all  the 
.particular  parts  are  in  good  order;  ar^  they  not,  doctor  P 

*  They  really  seem'so/ 

^  What  a  pity  it  is^  doctor,  that  I  never  have  had  the 
gout;  that  is  a  disease,  I  understand,  which  removes 
others  that  have  resisted  every  method  of  cure/ 

*  A  fit  of  the  gout  certainly  does  sometimes  ^^novie 
iAther  complaints,^  the  physician  answered. 

*  Cannot  you,  then,  give  me  a  fit  directly  ?'  said  Mn 
Plaintive, 
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<  Indefd  .1  canpot,^  answcied  the  physktan. 

*  Youvs  eeeiBs  to  he  a  very  utifortviiiate  profession^ 
docUXf  siud  Tmvers :  *  &r  although  you  deal  entirely  in 
diseases,  yet  you  are  neither  certain  of  removiog  them 
from  those  who  have  them^  nor  of  giving  them  to  those 
who  have  them  not*' 

*  What  you  observe  Is  vety  true/  replied  the  physi- 
dw^  joiiling  and  turning  to  Travers,  whom  he  had  not 
before  attended  to  ;-<-<  but,  my  good  ur/  continued  he, 
*  what  i$  the  matter  with  your  face  ?** 

*  Nothing,  nothing  at  all,**  said  Travers. 

<  It  is  a  good  deal  swelled/  rejoined  the.  doctor* 
^  <  My  face  has  a  habit  oF  swelling.^ 

*  A  habit  of  swelling  r 

^  YeS,V  rejoined  Tr»ver$,  a  little  peevishly.  <  But 
pray  say  no  move  dbout  it.? 

Mn  PJfiniivet  tbinking  bis  nephew  treated  the  doctor 
with  too  Uitie  ceeemooyt  said,  *  I  ask  pardon,  Tom«  for 
not  presenting  Sir  ■■■   !>  to  you.^ 

The  two  gentlemen  having  bowed  to  each  other-— 

*  A  good  maity  of  your  profesifion  have  had  the  ho* 
nour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  them  of  late/  said 
Travers^ 

^  A  gnaat  many,  fir/  answered  the  physician,  with  a 
smile. — *  By-and4)ye/  continued  he,  *  I  suppose  no  man 
will  presume  |to  practise  medicine  witliout  it.^ 

^  As  in  the  days  of  chtvahry/  rejoined  Travers,  *  when 
no  nmfi  i»uld  lawfully  kill  on  the  highway  till  he  was 
dubbed  a  knight.* 

This  sally  set  the  physician,  who  was' one  of  the  best- 
natured  men  lA  Ae  war)dt  i^l^  ^  fi^  ^  laughter,  and  in« 
terested  him  more  than  ever  in  the  swelling  of  Traverses 


*  I  am  really  concerned,  sir,  for  that  swelling,*  said  he. 
^  It  is  not  worth  your  while/  replied  Travers. 

<  I  fear  it  may  bedome  troublesome/  said  the  doctor. 

*  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  troublesome,  if  you 
wottki  let  it  alone/  said  TraverA 

f  .Do  yoa  iiot.  feel  yoniaelf  at  all  the  worse  for  it  ?' 


«  No ;  I  feel  myAt  mther  tile  betldr^dr  it/  uncled 
Travers,  angrUy,  and  going  dilreelly  oput  of  tibeiooim 

<  Thia  aeems  to  be  a  rery  abigdlar  gentl^nMUt)^  said  the 
phymcian. 

*  You  never  met  with  a  aiaa  lo  whtatsical,  I  aajipoaei^ 
replied  Mr.  Plaintive.  * ' 

^  Forgive  Die»^  rejoined  the  phyaieian,  dyly-^  Tihlnk 
I  bave.<-^Bat  you  really  ought  to  advise  htm  to  sand  4ar 
a  surgeon^  and  Jose  some  blood ;  for,  iiteideshiA  tettpWi 
which  is  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  his  leg  is  buM,  ikit 
he  lialted  a  little  as  he  walked  out  the  room.^ 

<  But  what  do  you  intend  to  prescribe^  doctor,  fdr  my 
owQ  complaints  ?  \ou  must  l>e  sensible  that  these  is  no 
time  to  be  lost/  said  Mr.  Plaintive. 

«  True,  sir,*  replied  the  doetor  (seeing  that  he  cofild 
not  be  satisfied  otherwise)—*  I  shall  order  you  Mne  re* 
storative  draughts':  but  I  must  assure  you,  al  the  same 
time,  that  their  good  effect  will  be  gt^ly  assisted'  hf 
your  riding  on  horseback  three  or  ieur  hoDm  every  di^ 
before  dinner/ 

<  You  inaaB  when  the  waiitfaer  t9  fine/  said  Mr,  Plain-.- 
live^ 

*  I  mean  in  all  weathers,^  answered  the  physician. 
Travers  having  returned  to  his  uncle  after  die  physi- , 

eian  was  gone—  »  ' 

«  It  seems  very  extraordinary,  Tom,'  sidd  Mr.  Plain* 
ttve,  *  that  the  doctor  should  have  paid  more  attention  to 
the  bruise  on  your  faoe  than  to  all  my  complaints,  though 
he  must  be  sensible  that  internal  diseases  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  ext^tnal/ 
'  »  Horace  aea^nta  fit  th«t,f  repKed  TnArers.-^ 

«  B^gaiiit  ktHsnl  saiMt  taiaiifs'ptr  turtiB, 
Quam  qu8D  sunt  octUis  subj«cU  Sdelibua.* 

^  Poh  r  eaid  Mr.  Plaintive,  ^Horace  was  no  physician.* 

*  He  occasionally  gives  some  tolerable  good  rules  for 
preserving  health,' however,^  r^pHed  Tracers';  ^paitidu- 
burly  in  the  second  satire  in  the  second  bookl*' 

"  When  Mr.  Plaintive  afterwards  looked  iilto  tliai  ialiie^ 
e  Was  not  a  little  displeased*  wifth  his  -  ncfduiwi  'Uckh  oa 


«     ir 


M^oount  <if  lifs  qnotatioa  and  the  referenee ;  beomuae  he 
found  in  tli«  int  im  itMiiluitioii  diftt  hb  oompiaiiics  wete 
imaginarfv  and  in  the  second  im  opinion  'that  they  would 
be  more  efiectueli  j  remof  ed  by  exercise  and  temperanee^ 
Imth  of  which  he  bated,  «h«i  by  drugs,  in  whidi  he  de«  ' 
lighted. 

While-  he  still  remained  in  dris  sour  temper  <A  mind, 
vhich'itf'#as  not  in  the  nature  of  TraveTs,  from  any  eon* 
sidefatiM  of  interest,  to  endeavour  to  sweeften,  an  aeci* 
dent  oooorred  which  produced  a  breach  between  them.  ' 
After  Tracers  had  nearly  recovered  of  his  bruise,  he 
went  out  pretty  early  with  the  harrim;  and  ftidfaig  bet^ 
ter  sport  thM  iisual,  he>  did  not  ititurn-  till  the  lin(^df 
i^Kiilner,  when  lie  found  some  company  at  table  wick  his 
uncle. 

After  maiing  a  very  hearty  dianeTf  Mr^Piaiofive  began 
thifr  history  pf  his^owti^eiMe,  in  wKteh  he  was  more  circom* 
etiftntial  thi^  day  than  usaal,  fer  the  benefit  of  a  sti-angieri 
trticr  Uetened  %i4th  a  sytnpstbtsing  Ambo  hK  nttebtittn.  Blit 
in  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  story  Traversr  uiifertii«> 
viUAj  fell  adeep<  and,  move  wnfortunately  itiH^  begai)  ti^ 
snore  so  loud,  that  one  of^  tiie  company  burst  into'  laughs 
ter,  whiles  infested  others,  and  at  huC  jpaxight  the  sympa^ 
thiiang  stranger  himself.  *       '         ' 

You  will  please  to  observe,  colonel,  that  this  fit  of  mef  7 
riment  broke  forth  at  the  very  iitftant  when  Plaintive  ha4 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  woe ;  when  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  melted  the  most  obdurate  heart  in  the  oompa* 
ny,  and  was  in  possession  of  their  full  sympathy.— -You 
will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  he  was  too  much 
shocked  to  resume  his  narmtive-«he  was  struck  du94> 
^wHh  iadignaiien,  ^rimfa  the  company  perceiving,  soon 
withdrew*  As  thcf  lasit  of  th^fn  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
iTravenawoke,  and,  rtibbing his  eyes,  s^ed;  *  What  was 
the  matter  F  'fo  this  question  he  received  from  Mr. 
Plaintive  so  ttide  Im  answer,  that  he  immediately  rose^ 
and  calling  for  bis  servant,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  drove 
-la  on  inn  within  two  miles '  of  -bis  nucleus  house,  went  to 
'  (t^dkMikff  sl^pt  very  soilDd>  and' set  out  nesti  Mbrdhig 
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lior  I^opcbm :  eiMse  whioh  tiine  the  uiNde  «iid.tiei)liew  bave 
nev«r  aiet.  I  liave  emkavottred  skice  to  pievmil  on  Tra^ 
V^tn  to  make  advances^  and  uae  loine  meaoft  to  f^giun  bis 
uMk'fl  firiandBbifV  biit  Utherto  without  0U€OQfl8«  Hevay^ 
nolhidg  would  do  eiiwpt  acluMnrledgu^  thai  he  had  gji? an 
him  just  cause  of  offence,  and  patiently  listening  to  thq 
laog  catalggue  of  hia  oomplaints^  as  often  at  they  net, 
which  ha  thought  too  dear  a  pufnhase  for  the  estate. 

Hawevar  indifferent  he  may  appear  on  the  sujbgeat*  I 
oumoK  bear  the  thought  of  the  honest  fellow's  suaiaining 
ao  giant  a  loss ;  aisd  thenefore  I  pemist  in  my  endeavours 
to  hrin^  about  a  raodiMlNitaon»  in  which  I  find  nHire  diffir 
\  oulljf  from  the  uncle;  tbia  the  nephew :  and  this  ia  no^ 

\  !     iMirpMing(  for  mankind  more  eattly  fmgiye  those  who 

tire  them  than  those  to  whom  they  are  tirsiome. 

Now,  gay  friend»  if  yoa  should  be.diqp)eaaed  at  ben^  so 
hag^  detained  fay  lfr«  Plaintvre^  jrheUf  peehnps^  you  )aa<- 
guishsdier  the  end  of  our  joumeyt  I  ^eaa  only  ples4  that 
thifoffffiee  waa  unpiawiaditatnd  i  fiy  whw  Ih^gsn  this  <»tr 
tinr  Ihad  m  hitle  idea  of  beiqg  stopped  by  that  gsntleoian 
asyouhni*  he  emne  on  me  as  unexpectedly  aatb^alimu^ 
bur  inatanc^  of  hoapitidity  I  promised  to  give  you  an  ap* 
Qount  of,  but  which  I  must  dsfer  till  the  next  opportuni* 
ty.    Adieu! 


LETTER  XVL 

The  Same  in  Continuation. 

.  X  ou  will  f  emember  that  our  mid^taer  was  a  good  deal 
aurprisedy  and  a  little  angry,  at.  seeing  Travera  and  ane 
Jaughing  in  the  middle  of  the  stonu*  He  mpved  on  rather 
siilkity ;  but  before  we  oould  arrive  at  the  inn,  where  we 
intended  to  pass  the  night,,  we  pcfc^ived  a  lone  bouae^in 
thie  midat  of  underwoifd,  at  the  igot  of  a  mountain,  and  at 
a  Gonu^erable  distance  frmn  the.  bigb  roiid*  The  muln- 
teer  jd^lfrcci  ^t  it  vaa.  inppiisnihlQjfpriMa  cattle  to  pro* 


oeed  to  the  ioQ  doriag  iucb  a  sIomii^  aad  tbttihe beal 
thitog  we  could  ^o  waft  to  take  efaelibert  for  tbe  oigiityM 
that  house. 

As  I  bad  been  told  that  all  those  froatiers  wira  iahaUfe* 
ed  by  gangs  oi  smuggi^rSf  who  ane  .the  most  desf>erate  fel* 
JiMwa  in  ^paio,  and  sometimes  aot  as  robbers^  I  was  mat 
v^ry  fond  of  the?  pmposal.  I  Jinealimied  tliis  to  Tjrave»» 
who,  shn^ing  liis  &houldieff8»  said,  *  he  would  do  as  I 
}4eased  $  but  that  it  was  better  to  be  fobbed  tbio  drown* 
ed.^  Meanwhile  a  stout  fellow^  well  noonted,  rode  by  us 
towards  the  liouse :  he  had  a  gun  on  each  side,  slung  'm 
the  manner  in  which  a  dragoon  carries  hie  carabtoe,  and 
Ae  ttmk  had  under  him  a  weU-fiUed  p$ck^6fmmmdea^ 
Uebulk. 

The  iai<ieteer  mked  him  wbetber  b»  m^ht  be  perasi^ 
ted  to  sbdier  his  mules  Sroas  the  storm*' 

*  Bo  you  think  that  my  bouae^ia  iiib^bited  fay  Mootai^ 
said  the  asan. 

..  The  mukteer  drove  dire^y  up  lOi  the  bouee^  unhas^ 
nessed  his  mules,  put  them  into  the  stable,  which  seemed 
Ao  betbe  first  room  of  the  maaqipn^;  4br  throng  it.  we 
.passed  to  the  kttohen,  where  wefdund  three  mea  and  two 
women,  with  a  bUnd  muaieian,  sitting  by  thd  fisey  slnii». 
ff/^mg  «  guitar,  whieh  be  acoompwied-by  occasianal  atao. 
zas  through  his  nose.  The  company  were  so  attentive  to 
the.  mudc,  that  they  took  Uitle  ootioa  of  Travers  and  me, 
aiU  the  persop  itre  had  seen  on  the  soad,  and  sshom  w^ 
found  to  be  the  master  of  the  house,  came.in>»*^*  Why  4^ 
you  stand  ^iai*,.Jike  intruders  ?*  said  bc^  in-  a  lotid  iind 
rather  surly  tone :  ^  I  incited  you  to' my  faoosey  whi^  yoti 
ought  therefore  to  consider  ae  yaur  own/ 
'  We  bowed;  and  approached  nekrer  lo  the  fire.  -  In  a 
short  time  supper  was  hnd  upon  a  long  table  in  the  eaose 
room.  The  landlord  made  Thivers  sit  on  one  side  of  him, 
suid  me  on^the  otherc  he  pressied  us  to  erery'diah  on  xhUt 
table.  Tbeprindpdl  one  consisted  of  pieces  of  mnllon 
jind  kid,  8tewed«mth  abundaaoe  of  hog's  lard,  mA  sUkmg- 
ly  seasoned  with  garlic :  there  Ma  alao^a  large  dish  of  <at 
lad^  awimmingi  ill  oailctd  oi|^  tsaUed  a  gmgdth^^i    All  the 
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^mnpMiy  «M  «0rBcifMfsly  of  %odt,  except  Travert  tnd  me. 
M«it4ier  oiht  owd  appetke,  though  keen,  nor  die  landlord's 
invitattcm,  omild  oTercome  the  repagnance  excited  by  the 
flavour  and  appearanee  of  those  two  dkdies.  To  make 
amends,  however,  we  eat  sbiHidaRtly  of  the  bread,  whidi 
was  very  good,  and  of  oranges,  of  which  abundance  are  to 
be  fcHMid  in  e««ry  cottage.  We  would  have  drank  more 
offfae  wine  had  it  not  been  eKtremdy  strong  and  fiery .--^ 
Oar  landUoid  mistook  the  reason  of  our  giving  a  prefer^ 
cnoD  to  the  bread,  and  frequently  assured  us  that  we  were 
jtti^as  srstcome  to  the  highest  seasoned  dish  on  the  table 
as  to.lbaC  The  snpper  being  ended,  the  company  wmp^ 
]»d  themselves  in  their  great  cloaks,  and  kid  dieinseWes 
on  the  ground,  except  one  man,  who  preferred  die  4aMe, 
aad  anpther,  wjm  diose  the  stone  bench  next  die  fire« 

I  happened  to  say  somethasg  to  Ae  moletaer  eoneera* 
ing  our  baggage ;  this  was  overheard  by  the  landlord.— 

*  Segnior^^  said  he,  bluntly,  *  you  are  in  my  house :  it  is 
my  lHls^l|ess  ihat  all  yfnat  things  be  properly  Uken  care 

•  He  Attn  desired  Travers  and  me  to  Mlow  him,  which 
we.did^  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  bed.— ^  This'  ia 
the  obly  bed  id  the  Jionse,*  said  he  t  <  as  you  are  straiK 
gaiSs  it  ia  for  your^Buefm  wooAes  i*  so  saying,  he  left  the 


.  *  If  this  natny  after  ail,  should  prove  a  knave,  I  sivall  he 
iwich  surprised)'  said  I ;  ^  so  much  has  he/she  manners  of 
en  honest  man^* 

.  '.  It  is  she  basiness  of  knaves  4o  malos  others  believf 
ilbat  they  are  honest)'  rejoinod  Trapvers. 

*  This  man  has  succeeded  with  me/  said  L 

«  Do  you  think  he  has  suoceedf^d  with  Jiimseif  ?'  said 
Travers. 
•  .'  I  am  persuaded  he  has,'  answered  I. 

f  Then'  depimd  upon  it  he  it  an  honest  man,'  added 
Travers ;  *  for  though  a  man  may  deceive  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  that  pointy  yet,  were  he  as  cunning  as  the  devil, 
ha  cannot  deceive  himself/ 

f  Uight,  TiiloH^  rejoined  I,  struck- with  hjisobaervaiionc 


i^ 


*  and  thu9  m  kiMve  can  never  be  secure^  e^n  }n  this  life  ;.  \ 
far,  ia  spite  of  all  his  eircumspection  to  k«ep  bis  witiied^ 
ness  concealed,  there  is  always  anc  person  in  the  irorUt 
aequainted  with  it ;  and  it  ia  wisely  ordered*  that  whe» 
nobody  else  could,  that  single  witaess  very  ofken  betrayl^ 
bim,  and  brings  him  to  shame.*  i  ' 

I  happened  to  step  out  of  our  bedtchamber  after  llm^ 
and  was  highly  pleased  to  find  the  stotm  entirely  abated^ 
but  a  good  deal  surprised^  at  the  same  time,  that  every 
person  seemed  fast  asleep,  though  all  tlie*  doors  of  iksf 
house,  even  that  to  the  fields,  were  open. 

When  I  returned,  however,  I  thought  proper  to  shut 
that  out  of  our  bed-chamber,  and  then  lay  down  in  my 
clothes  beside  Travers^  .who  was  already  stretched  on  the 
bed.  t 

*  We  were  awaked  «arly  in  the  morning  by  the  muleteer, 
who  informed  us  that  every  thing  was  ready.  After 
breakfasting  on  bread  and  wine,  I  went  iu  search  of  our 
landlord,  whom  I  found  already  mounted  and  accoutred, 
as  he  had  been  the  day  before,  with  his  two  guns.-^I 
asked  him  what  was  to  pay. 

He  kwked  displeased,  and  said,  ^  his  house  was  not  an 
ion/ 

I  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality  ;— <  but  8till,^said  I, 

*  ]fou  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  this  to  the  maid  who 
dressed  our  supper,  and  the  man  who  assisted  the  mule* 
teer,  neiUier  of  whom  I  can  find.* 

L     *  I  pay  them  their  wages^^iMiid  lie,  refusing  the  money, 
and  directly  riding  off. 

While  I  amuse  myself,  and  endeavour  to  amuse  you^ 
my  friend,  with  what  I  can  recollect  of  the  most  striking 
occurrences  of  this  journey,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you 
a  view  of  the  gaseral  manners  or  character  of  the  Spani* 
ards :  were  I  in  other  respects  qualified  for  that,  the  short 
stay  I  made  in  the  conntry  would  mender  me  inadequate 
to  such  a  task.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind,  how- 
ever,  by  what  I  observed  during  this  journey,  is,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  of  an  honest,  luiapitable,  and  generous  na- 
ture^ and  capable  of  making  as  respectable  a  figure  as  any 
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people  itt  Eurupcy  if  ever  their  nmds  sfamiU  be  fraed' 
from  that  absurd  and  debasing  superstition,  which  chills 
their  energy,  and  tends  to  check  every  species  of  improve* 
ment^-^more  than  all  the  other  drcumstanoes  to  whidi 
th^ir  poverty  and  degeneracy  hare  been  imputed.  This, 
however,  is  conjecture ;  but  what  you  may  rely  oo  asiact 
is,  that  a  Spanish  bishop,  and  a  Spanish  smuggler,  treated 
two  English  travellers  as  has  been  mentioned. 

To-morrow,  if  you  please,  we  shall  proceed  on  our 
journey.    In  ttie  meanwhile  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

J.  JCOBOAUNT. 


LETTER  yill. 

The  Same  in  Continuation, 

Vevay* 

jL  hc  second  day  after  we  left  the  house  of  the  smuggler 
we  arrived  at  Merida:  it  is  a  difKcult  matter  to  travel 
above  six  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  in  this  country. 
Merida,  formerly  a  Roman  colony  of  great  opulence,  (as 
many  fragments  of  triumphal  arches,  and  other  pieces  of 
exquisite  architecture,  indicate),  is  now  the  residence  of 
idleness,  poverty,  and  filth. 

We  should  not  have  staid  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  wretched  town,  if  I  bad  not  had  a  letter 
from  the  commandant  of  Elvas  to  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
Spanish  service,  who,  having  married  a  lady  of  some  for- 
tune in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merida,  found  it  expedient 
to  reside  there  at  that  time. 

After  the  civilities  we  had  received  from  the  command- 
ant^  we  thought  it  proper  that  we  should  wait  on  his  cor* 
respondent,  and  deliver  the  letter  into  bis  own  hands. 

We  found  him  a  lively  intelligent  man  :  he  immediate* 
ly  uivited  us  to  sleep  at  his  house.  Ou  my  hinting  our 
determination  to  proceed  on  our  journey  next  morning,—* 
<  I  do  not  expect,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  ^  that  any  thing  I 
can  offer  will  previ^l  on  you  to  make  a  long  abode  in  such 
a  place  as  this ;  but  I  shall  be  mortified,  indeed,  if  you 


will  iiol  do  me  the  pleasure  of  gtting  my  house  the  proTer- 
eiioe  to  die  inn  while  you  do  atay.^ 

He  afterwards  persuaded  us  to  agree  to  rem^itn  all  the 
fidlowiDg  day,  part  of  which  we  employed  in  viewing  the 
Boman  antiquities ;  and  found  oisr  new  acquaintance  not 
only  to  be  an  hospitable  landlord,  but  also  an  instructive 
CSieerone.  The  fortune  necessary  for  acting  the  first  of 
theae  characters  are  npt  more  rare,  in  this  decayed  town, 
dun  the  knowledge  requisite  for  tbe  second* 

After  we  had  viewed  what  was  thought  most  worthy  of 
inspection,  as  we  walked  by  the  aide  of  the  river  which 
separates  part  of  the  suburbs  from  the  town,  observing 
Atfit  the  river  was  choked  up  at  both  banks,  so  as  to  con« 
fine  the  current  within  a  few  yards  at  the  centre,  I  said, 
<  If  ay  not  many  remains  of  Roman  sculpture,  and  irag^ 
mtats  of  architecture,  lie  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  on 
each  side  of  this  river  ?^ 

«  It  is  highly'  probable,*  replied  the  officer ;  « and  a 
countryman  of  mine»  a  Boman  catholic  clergyman^  was  so 
much  of  that  opinion,  that,  as  he  passed  this  way,  on  his 
return  to  London  from  Madrid,  some  years  ago,  after  as 
accurate  an  es^amination  as  he  oould  conveniently  make.  He 
wrote  to  the  minister  of  Spain,  recommending  it  strongly 
tba^his  excellency  should  take  measures  for  having  the 
rubbish  cleared  away,  as  there  were  many  reasons  for  be*, 
lieving  that  the  labour  would  be  well  repaid  by  tlie  anti. 
quities  which  would  be  dug  up.  The  ministe/according- 
)y  ordered  an  engineer  to  Merida  for  that  very  purpose. 
But  no  sopner  was  his  design  known,  than  certain  monks 
began  to  murmur  against  it  f  they  said,  ^  it  was  paying 
that  respect  to  fragmente  of  Pagan  temples  and  statutes 
which  w^s  due  to  the  relics  of  Christian  sainU  only:  that 
some  men,  particularly  the  whole  childish  race  of  virtud. 
SOS,  were  so  d^aved,  as  to  admire  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture  more  than  any  portion  of  the  real  bones  of  a 
martyr :  that  if  this  scheme  was  adopted,  who  could  an- 
swer that  some  heathen  deity  would  not  be  dug  up,  of 
more  exquisite  workmanship  than  ainy  of  those  which 
excited  so  much  profiuie  adoration  already :  that  by  the 
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piety,  as  well  »|  the  wisdom  of  their  ftnoetton,  thoAe  Idelw 
were  buried  under  ground,  where,  experience  had  noir 
proved,  they  did  no  harm ;  but  there  was  no  knowing  what 
mischief  they  might  do  if  they  were  raia^  again :  that 
mention  was  made  in  the  bible  of  no  resurrection  but  that 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  that  statues  were  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege :  that  it  was  safest,  and  n^pst  prudent,  tO'  lea^e 
things  as  they  are ;  because  change  or  innovation,  on  the 
pretext  of  reformatioii,  was  often  productive  of  irrepara* 
ble  evil,  as  the  church  had  already  experienced.^ 

These  considerations  greatly  alarmed  the  good  dticena 
of  Merida,  and  seemed  so  rational  to  the  king^s  ooBftstar, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  that  he  prevailed  on  his  majesty  to  ve» 
call  the  engineer,  and  the  river  was  alklwied  U>  rmaaiil 
choked,  as  you  see  it,  to  the  great  consolation  of  thw 
inhabitants. 

We  had  an  opportunity  or  observing  another  instance 
of  the  piety  of  these  people,  as  we  returned  from  the 
river. 

It  was  a  holiday :  the  whole  town  seemed  in  motian. 
At  the  comer  of  almost  every  street  there  was  a  grpup  of 
both  sexes,  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  guitar. 

I  have  observed,  indeed,  that  at  all  times  and  rn  eaerj 
town  and  village  of  Spain  through  which  I  have  passed, 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  assemble  round  the  mu« 
sician,  at  the  first  sound  of  this  instrument 

The  agility  of  some  of  the  male^ancers  seemed  sur- 
priring,  because  they  were  often  mere  clowns,  whose  dress 
was  ill  adapted  to  that  exfercise :  but  what  was  more  at. 
tractive  was  the  wonderful  flexibiky  of  movement,-  as  weH 
as  intelligence  of  look,  with  which  many  of  the  women 
humoured  the  music. 

In  the  streets  of  Merida  we  particularly  remarked  one 
group  of  both  sexes,  who  were  performing  the  fandango, 
and  other  dances,  with  more  energy  than  the  rest,  and 
with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  a  wantonness  of  gesture  that 
seemed  more  suitable  to  Bacchantes,  or  tha  worshipers  of 
the  heathen  god  of  the  gardens,  tliau  to  Christians.    In 


tke  aiu^  of  fbcM  exartkmty  howevtt^  the  groti  bell  of 
the  principel  church  tolled  i  it  wet  the  Ate^Moria,  or 
Aagdcis  hour  i  and  in  an  instant  all  the  daneen  were  on 
<  their  knees.  Those  eyes,  which  the  moment  before  flash* 
ed  wantonnesSf  were  deiroutly  fixed  on  the  gioand ;  and, 
instead  of  the  guitar^  nothing  was  heard  but  an  nnlrersal 
nntlcr  of  prayer. 

*  You  see,  gentlemen/  said  the  officer,  ^  thM  tibe  en* 
thttsiasm  of  mirth  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  derotbn, 
in  this  warm  dimate,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  your  oohl 
island,  particularly  by  the  inhaUtants  of  the  ooUest  pert 
of  it' 

^  I  haTo  m  great  notion,  however/  said  I,  *  that  those 
peofde  were  mere  earnest  in  the  first  than  the  second*' 
.  *  I  believe  them  to  be  in  earnest  in  both/  rejoined  the 
omoer* 

^  I  dare  swear/  said  Travers,  *  they  prefisr  the  mu- 
sic of  the  guitar  to  that  of  the  bell ;  but  thef^  believe, 
that  if  they  emitted  their  prayers  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
they  would  be  struck  with  some  disease,  which  would  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar.^ 

<  There  is  no  knowing  peopled  motives/  replied  this 

candid  Irishman :  <  secret  hopes '  and  wishes,  whieh  we 

would  not  like  to  be  known,  are  apt  to  intermingle  with 

the  devotion  of  the  best  of  us. 

*  Hsnd  ciiMt  pvonpimn  cft^  niwaiimiiM  hwilfiyts  ratiBfiM^ 
TollflM  dt  UnplU,  el  iip«rto  Tiv«r«  voto.'  * 

<  But  the  sudden  transition  which  you  have  just  beheld 
has,  I  am  persuaded,  taken  place  at  the  same  hour  all 
over  Spain*  I  myself  have  seen  the  actiHrs,  on  the  same 
occasion^  slop  the  performance,  and  kned  on  the  stage : 
the  same  occurs  at  court  Whoever  is  present  at  the 
sound  of  the  Ave-Maria  bell  kneels  immediately,  the  king 
himself  giving  the  examfde/ 

<  The  Spanish  monarchs  have  long  been  distinguished 
for  piety/  said  I. 

<  The  Spanish  natbn  has  long  been  distinguished  for 

VOU  VIL  H 
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refigiaw  zcid/  replied  the  cStoeH  ^  Whatarcr  cBfcroace 
of  cfamracter.,  there  vmy  be  in  the  inhafaitants  of  thedi£- 
ferent  proTuices  in  other  respects,  they  resesiUe  eadi 
•other  in. the  article  of  devotion.  Ycni  have  observed^  no 
doubt^  that  they  kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  street^  m  all 
weathers^  when  the  host  passes.  The  late  king,  Chatles 
III,  never  met  it  without  coming  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  putting  the  priest  into  it,  he  himself  ioXkming  on 
foot,  with  all  his  attendants,  to  the.  house  of  the  sick 
person  to  whom  it  was  carrying.  He  at  the  same  time 
•eat  eiders  for  his  own  phymcian  to  attend  the  sick  per- 
son, from  that  time  till  his  recovery  or  death.  Thb  ac- 
counts for  what  might  otherwise  surprise  you,  gentlemen, 
namely,  that  the  courtiers  in  Spain  have  not  only  a  great- 
er show  of  devotion  than  the  nobility  in  other  countries, 
but  even  more  than  the  lower  ranks  of  their  own  country.* 

As  we  ^iproached  the  officer^s  house,  after  leaving  the 
group  of  dancers,  I  remarked  a  Corinthian  pillar  of  ex* 
qubite  sculpture,  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  parish^churches. 

On  my  expressbg  surprise  at  this  arraagement,  the 
Irishman  sud^  <  there  is  nothing  done  in  tiia  enlighten- 
ed  country  without  a  vidid  reason,  as  you  shall  be  coa« 
•vioced  directly.*  On  which,  bowing  to  a  priest  who  was 
passing,  he  said,  *  Those  gentlemen,  who  are  stnungers, 
have  just  asked  a  question,  father,  which  I  cuinot  resolve, 
hut  probably  you  can,— namely,  how  that  column,  which 
is  not  only  of  marble,  but  also  seemv  to  be  of  a  different 
species  of  architecture  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
came  to  mske  part  of  the  church  F 

*  That  column,*  replied  the  priest,*  *  is  a  piece<of  JVoor- 
i$k  antiquity :  it  was  raised  by  those  infidels  for  the  hoiw 
rid  purpose  of  tjring  the  Christians  to  it,  when  they  w^m 
put  to  death  in  torture ;  and,  since  the  expulsion  of  the- 
infidels,  it  was  thought  proper  to  build  it  into  the  wall  of 
the  church,  and  so  secure  it,  as  a  proof  and  miunorial  of 
the  cruelties  exerdsed  by  the  Moors  on  the  Christians.* 

The  Irishman,  with  a  very  serious  and  obsequious  «r^ 
thanked  the  priest  for  the  information.    He,  on  his  part^ 


jinnijiAvifv. 

mdkcd  dmtsjp  appaiemlyiBatiifiMl  mth  ibia  eppmrtumty 
4if  diipbiyiiig  bit  knowledge  as  an  tatiquariaft. 

^  Itmual  be  allowed,^  said  I»  <  that  tbaa  ia  a  most  cob- 
vineiiig  testimonial  of  tbe  cmekies  execctsed  by  the  Moon 
on  the  Cbiiitiatts,  and  a  very  iogenioos  method  of  ke^ 
iflgup  tbe  people's  hatred  agpuost their  old  enemies.* 

^ .  It  answers  both  purposes  almost  as^well,^  rejoined  the 
fliberaiany  sarcastically,  <  as  tbe  London  ciolamn,  raised 
to  oommemosate  the  burning  of  the  city,and  to  aoeuse 
the  Boman  catholics-' 

<  If  both  ccdumns  are  on  afooting  in  other  respeolSt 
sud  Travessy  <  this  of  Mecida  has  tbe  advantage  of  b»- 
ing.  the  cheapest*    Farewell ! 

!•  MOnnAITKt. 
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LETTER  XVIII,. 

*  The  Same  in  Continuation. 

I  MKHTioiiBD  in  my  last,  that  our  hospitable  and  most 
agreeable  landlord  had  prevailed  on  us,  at  our  first  meet* 
ing,  to  oonsent  to  remmn  a  day  longer  at  Merida  than  we 
intended:  the  evening  of  that  day  we  passed  with  great 
jdlity ;  and,  brfore  we  parted^  be  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  us  agree  that  we  should  remain  at  Merida  the 
two  foUowing  days  also.  There  is  a  qpeoies  of  humour 
peeutiar  to  the  Irish  nation,  which  to  me  is  highly  enter- 
tainieg :  to  this  was  joined,  in  our  host,  the  knowlei%e 
of  a  man  of  education,  the  ease  of  a  man  acquainted  intk 
tbe  world,  the  franlmess  of  the  military  character,  and 
that  love  for  his  native  country  which  is  always  amiaUe^ 
aikd  which  glows  with  augmented  warmth  in  the  breast  of 
those  who  have  betti  loi^  out  of  it. 

It  is  said,  that  tlie  history  of  those  times^  in  which  it 
woidd  have  been  the  most  happy  to  have  lived,  is  the  least 
entertaining  to  read;  tfx  which  reason  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  diose  two  other  days  that  we  psssed  with  this  gentle^ 


tft$in.  9st  a  dyRHrenl  twmm  I  emit  aof  aecMftt  of  our 
jottrney  frott  lieridft  to  MiMirid ;  finr/ althoogli  ottr  lui^ 
^ne*  duiing  tlMt  jaoilt  wa«  by^  no  neaiM  iUiifiM>»  ^t 
the  ittoMoiHB  tiiat  Momt^ed  it,  hotviev«f  m^tt^y  Mt  by 
^w  wbM  tfaoy  oittorred,  ai>e  not  of  so  palhette  ikiifttiiire  at 
to  afieet  yo«b  nitidi  at  this  diMim»  of  titne.  I  nhatt  flot^ 
tb«f«fore)  insbt  oa  tbe  «iiiefible  mativer  iti  iiAloh  we . 
were  bit  by  tbe  fleas  at  the  intfs,  tior  on  out  diiappotow 
meat  vbenive  were  told  that  the  «wo  fewh  we  expeded  fi^ 
supper  had  been  stolen  by  a  gipsy  girU  in  the  iiRtanl 
that  tbe  cook*-inaid  went  t6  take  a  peep  at  a  Vaklidan 
iolnblery  who  exhibited  ftats  ef  activity  before  the  deon. 
I  omit  all  such  occurrences^  as  common  aad  ttinAl.  t 
disdain  by  such  ^  vulgar  springs  to  tnove*'-^^  PomIo  mqform 
eanamMs'* — I  carry  you  at  once  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 

Spain,  no  doubt,  was,  at  one  time,  the  nation  of  most 
importance  in  Europe,  not  only  in  point  of  riches,  but 
likewise  of  military  fame  x  to  this  may,  in  some  dagree, 
be  imputed  that  stately  reserve  and  pride  which  belongs 
to  the  national  character ;  and,  as  in  many  other  instan- 
ces, rewain  aAse  the  omise  whidi  produced  them  no  Inig- 
^  exists. 

The  common  peoj^,  in  most  oottntnes^  admire  their 
own  s0vere%n,  whetheir  he  be  emperor,  king^  landgrave^ 
asargrave,  or  Inshi^,  as  the  moist  powerfiil  in  the  world. 
In  Spun  it  was  a  common  opinion,  not  only  tbiA  their 
monarcb  was  the  greatest  prince,  but  ako  that  the  court 
tf  Spstb  was  tbe  most  magnifioent  m  Etevope.  <  Sob^ 
Madrid  es  corlct  is  a  oommon  saying.  Those  who  are  of 
that  opinion,  after  being  a  little  acquainted  with  tbe  court 
of  Madrid,  must  think  magnificence  the  dnllest  and  most 
melanehdy  thing  in  the  woiid.  If  a  court  life  in  other 
eouBtries  of  Europe  is  consideied  as  rather  an  inmpid 
business,  that  of  the  court  of  ^Miin  must  be  dmugbt  su^ 
perlatiyely  so. 

This  is  not  to  be  acooiiaied  for  by  the  national  vharaei- 
ter :  the  l^ainards,  though  serious,  are  notdeAei^wt  m 
ingennity ;  the  niAion  ivhtich  has  so  high  a  reliflh^br  Don 
Quixote,  must  be  fond  of  wit,  humour,  and  gaiety*— How 
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all  ;ttie  gkcm  tbtt  faelwp  tq  ^cMvcnbr  ? 
.  Tli^Jbapr^cmcMy  I  in^plNt^  fii«m'4hr.aii|giilitowsiir 
omntaiMes  at  the  Spiiiiuh> .  ii30Mrali9  lumBg»  timUf^  i^ : 
•uoceisiaii  of  reigns^  been  dittiDguiahed^w  i^lMMt  ffeam^l^ 
able  inaaiieF,  for  aupenlHioii'aiiA  stel^,  wbidi^iki  eofiie 
•hi^  OP  other,  has  proved  imfortiMtfAe  fbr.ntMdKiiiiiii  ge>^> 
aeral^  and  pebnUarlj  peniidb6as  to  Spai&l.   Solse  of ^khem 
ala»  bad  a  honor' againet  eterf  appeandMe.of  gaUaotry. 

What.bttt  blind  mipoaftittoii.ooixld  indiiee die eiapeiw   ^i  >  yr/" r\^ ,.f 
Oharies  V-  Co  resign  bb  faertditary  dbuinionft-lo  lua  ana:         ~^>^.^ 
Pfattip  ft  the  age  of  fiftjMizp.an  eveot  leUch  'Sbfopb 
bad  lauab  eaiiae  *  to  knent,  beeaure  <be  eoii  had. all  tha> 
ambWonof.tbefiufaer^  and  inM'niore«ruei'«Bd:ufflrd«mi«g;.> 

What  biit  Bta|»er8titiQU8  aesl  ooold'pftnipliBfaitqpII 
to  tbe.oruftltics  OKercified  in  the  Low  Countiieaiby  faiirge*' 
neralAlva?  an8  in  Spain  by  bis  fiiYokriti^ court  the- In- 
qaitttion  ?  fiir  whieb,-  m  fiHH«aB  he  from  feettng  reoMirse, 
that  on  hia  dflath«*bed  he  declared,  that  thodgb:  He  was; 
eoneMins  of'  havinjg.  conunitted.'many  cMsis,  ^at  he  dei^i 
lived  conaDlation  from  the  reflection  of  the  dumber  of  be^ 
retiss  that <  had  beat  slaughtered:  by  hiatmlk^s,  and  tber 
BOttber  thai  he  had  beheld  with  his  ^  oim  ^fas  imvtkt  at; 
the  "various  tmkBi4arfe^  wldch^had  been  bxinbked'duriiig' 
biereigfi*  .   «-•».  .-,   c  •  .  ^      ♦       i  ...-  '  ••■..•      -,  • 

'r  U4siilipa8^e!to  knaghid't^cn  coiiid^he  wiaA  Happt-. 
Hess  or  gaiety  in  the  court  of  «  mooaadi  wboKclavoorite 
l|ieeta<de  was  an  isatot^bi;/?; 

What  but  the  most  Bbsord  iaad  impditia  seal  oeal4' 
bisire  induced  Philip  III  to  expel  the  Moors,  by  which 
Spain  lost  above  a  million  of  its  moat  industrious  inhabit-' 
ants  ?  In  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  been  a  humano 
prince^  diametrically  opposite  to  the  cruel  disposition  of 
bis  father* 

The  revolt  of  Portugal,  and  its  final  separation  fhnn 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  must,  hidepeDdent  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  court  vf  Philip 
IV. 


IM  )f<nti>AiniT. 

As  the  bWd  ^liia  mmi,  Chiriei  II,  siMM  to  btvt  Imib 
oecttpied»  dttiing  his  nMe  Teigii»  in  fixing  on  a  suoeess* 
or,  and  making  bis  testuient,  them  was  no  great  diaooe  • 
that  Ae  gloom  of  the  firther^s  cdurt  woold  be  disporsed 
by  gwety  in  that  <»f  a  priace  whose  thoughts  were  engiuw  ' 
cd  by  soeh  stth^eots. 

The  dioioe'he  made  at  hwt  produeed  the  hornirs  of  a 
dvil  war,  and  tot  some  time  fasnished  the  eomt  ftom 
Madrid,    fitit  when  Philip  V  was  firmly  phu»d  oo  the 
thrane,  «id  peaoe  restored,  fae*being  the  native  of  a  coun^ 
try  diitiagttisbed  for  ease  and  Tivacity,  it  was  nataral  to 
imi^^iae  that 'Spanish  formality  woold  ha?e  ginaei^  pkoeto^ 
Fieneh-gallatery  at  JiisoDttrt :  yet,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  thk  ataiospherejo£  that  pbne  that  banishes  eveiy' 
appesfwieeof  mirth,  and  inspires  gr»nty,  he  was  no  soon*  - 
er  settled  inthe-pslaee  of  Madrid,  and  hfd  paid  a^few  vi- 
Mts  to  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial,  than  he  became  re* 
senred  and  mehmcholy. 

The  diaraeler  of  the  foonder  of  this  famous  oonfentt 
as  well  asithe'faartyrdbm*of  the  saint,  oontribntes  to  ex** 
oiie  gloomy  idcasi  The  happy  thought  of  giying  the  edi^' 
fiee  thefi3rm.of  the  instrument  of  the  saintls  tortai^,  is 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Philip  II,  whom  the  monks  dig- 
nify with  the*  title  of  their  iofyfoimier :  and  lest  so  bright 
a  thought  sbonid  esoafpe  the  observation  of  strsngers  who 
vmt  the  building,  the  el^ant  form  of  a  gridiron  is  rew 
peated  oh  the  waDi,  doors^  altars,  windows,  and  robes  of 
the  priests :  so  that  every  surrounding  object  oonspirea 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  ^peetator  lecoliectioas  of 
tgrnuiny,  superstition,  and  torture. 

Philip  V^  however,  was  neither  tyrannical  nor  emel^ 
though  as  superstitious  and  reserved  as  any  of  his  prede- 
eessorStt 

The  kings  of  Spain  have,  for  many  years,  been  pat» 
terns  of  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  what  is  fully  as  remarkable, 
none  of  them  have  beeoi  able  to  surpass,  in  that  virtue, 
the  prince  who  was  called  to  their  throne  from  the  court 
of  Versailles. 

So  far  from  thinking  of  any  other  bedfellow,  that  mo* 


nwobfletnis  not  to  lurve  wiihfd  Ant  atfy  olb«e<Bniiiil9i» ' 
firiend^  or  eompmioiiy  thaa  hb  wife. 

He  not  0Bl]r  pMMd  every  night  wilh  her^  but  eTery: 
day  alao^— -Mck  wwdl  ke  nerer  quitted  bi»r  s  xid  wh&a^ 
aflniB  of  irtiete  or  etiqiielte  ic^t»Ml  tbeit  otbei;^  sbouM  he . 
pretenty  he  always  shewed  marks  of  iiapatifiiQe:  tiUlie; 
cotiU  be  ahnle  agMft  with  ibequera.  .Tbqie  neyer.was. 
VBch  a  mkade  of  oonfttaney.  .  One  woiUd  baneilhoii^t* 
ijtmt  so  conlniued  a  igie^iSie  wouU  have  cooled.  Ike 
fiercest  flame  oa  record,  and  that  Antony  himself  had  be 
beea  ao  conflbed  With  Cl^pntrai  wotdd  hfrve  .givin  tke 
umM  to  get  rid  of  her. 

it  is  not  probable  that  Philip  woukl  eTer  bave  thought: 
of  amelher  woman  if  bis  first  queen  bad  lived:  bia  sor*: 
aow,  on  aecoont  of  her  deadly  however,  ^lid  ootipvevenb 
kia  matvying  again; 

A  wife  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  .necessary  of  fife 
for  this  princes  he  Was  not,  however,  ^fietilt  widi  re- 
s|^eot  to  the  cboic»im<Aflt  be  left  enttnely  to  others.  All 
be  seems  to  bave  stipulated  was,  that  she  should  4>e  a  wo%. 
man;  and  from  the  mcaieiit  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
was  performed,  that  woman  beeame  bilB . inseparable  com. 
panion  and  prime^minister,  aa  well  as. his  wife.  His  se* 
eond  Wife  engrossed  bis  attentioo,  aud*  every  moment  of 
bis  time,  aa  much  aa  his  first  bad  done ;  and,  if  she  bad 
cKed  before  him,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  thi||« 
third  wife  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  influence  of  thefor- 
mer  two.  Nothing  surprised  this  uxorious  prince  so 
much  in  tke  ckaraeter  of  bia  ceuntrymen,  and  panicuhnw 
ly  in  that  of  his  grandfather  Lewis  XIV  of  France,  as 
diat  they  shoiild  have  so  Kttle  taste  for  their  own  wives, 
and  so  much  for  those  of  other  men. 

As  Philip  stood  in  need  of  no  other  amnsement  thaa 
what  bis  queen  aflbrded,  there  were  sekkAn  any  enters* 
tainments  given  in  the  palace  i  and  the  court  of  Philip 
V,  notwithstanding  bis  being  a  Frenchman^  was  »a  som* 
ire  as  that  of  bis  Spanish  predecessors.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  others  should  bave  tired  of  it,  ^nce  it  be^me* 
iosuppprtaUe  to  the  mooarcb  himself,  though  of  all  men-> 
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kind  he  teemn  to  havd  been  tiie  l«Mt  muMplible  of 
—The  fatigue  of  royalty  wes  tdo  oppmnve fcr  him;  hm 
lAdieated  tike  croim  in  favouf  cS  hiBmm  Lewis,  and  fe* 
tired  to  die  pdace  of  St  IldeftHiio,  in  hopes  of  enjoyiBg 
an  unintenmpted  UTto^-lAe  widi  hie  wife  dnrittg  ifao  re» 
mainder  of  his  life*  He  was  depriTed  of  ^s  fetidty  a 
fiiw  months  eftsr  he  had  begun  to  enjoy  it,  by  the  deatk 
of  his  son  Lewis,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resume  die  Glowtt» 
which,  at  his  own  death,  descended  to  bis  son  Ferfinaad 
VL 

It  is  recorded  of  Philip  V,  diat,  in  his  will,  he  ordend 
100,000  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul;  but, 
that  nothing  might  be  wasted,  there  was  a  saving  ckose, 
that  in  case  a  smaller  number  should  peore  suflieiest  to 
conduct  him  to  heaven,  the  surplus  idiould  be  perfimned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  ehoold  die. 

Tins  memorable  instanee  of  piety,  economy,  and  re* 
gard  for  the  poor,  may  serve  as  an  useful  hint  to  tbosn 
princes  who  bestow  as  litde  attention  cm  the  salvation  of 
Hmr  own  eouls  as  on  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

I  hare  been  led  into  this  disi|uisition  Jby  being  struck 
with  the  peeufiar  characters  of  such  a  series  of  prioosa^ 
which  certainly,  independent  of  the  stately  reserve  and 
Ibrmahty  of  Sptaish  manners,  renders  the  court  and  cft« 
pi|pl  of  Spain  less  amusing  to  strangers  then  those  of  an  j 
other  European  kingdom. 

During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  however,  the  gloom  of 
the  Spanish  court  was  oeeaaionally  dispersed,  or  rendersd 
more  supportable,  by  music ;  an  art  £ar  whieh  that  prince 
had  a  decided  taste,  and  of  whose  aid  no  man  stood  in 
more  need :  for,  besides  a  deUeate  oonstttution  and  mor 
laneholy  taint,  Ferdinimd  inherited  the  uxorious  disposi- 
tion of  his  father. 

If  he  was  governed  by  hb  queen,  as  is  ^snereUy  sop*- 
posed,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  ability  of  that  princess,  who 
was  of  the  royal  family  of  Pdrtngal ;  for  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  government  adopted  more  wise  r^uktions, 
and  tlie  netbn  enjoyed  more  happinem  and  ^irosperity* 


HOAJDAMT.  las 

IhMi'duriiig  iht  mxut'  fmod  of  mopt*  df  ike  pMOBidtiig 
raigns :  but  ^  wtm  sO'dMpfy  «£beted  with  the  lom  of  his 
qirai%  in  the  jemt  1TS8^  tkat  ]»•  npounced  aU.buiiDep^ 
avoided  all  conpny,  ncghsotod  all  (Bweof  his  health,  shiit 
IwBt^i^  itt  a  cbnibqr»  aad  gaye  kose.  to  aocrow,  till 
he  eayifsd  the  foUonriDg  yesTt  withont  leftFJiig  any  pii^ 
terity.  He  was  MiOBeeded  by.  his  brother,  Don  Carloti 
hmg  of  }ihqdes.    I  shell  say  a  little  of  him  in  my  lyaU 


LETTER  XIX. 
7!IU  iS'atRe /ki  CoiUtnttofton. 

(Dhahuss  hi  not  having  the  sasoe  taste  for  mum  which 
bis  predeeessor  had  displayed,  and  which  gaye  rise  to  the 
dtstingnisbed  fevooc  of  Farinelli,  the  court  wiu  deprived 
0f  the  4Mily  entertainment  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  courts 
jers  eeuld  sbansw 

The  pfedoDunanlt  taste  of  Charles  III  vee  shooting, 
iHsd  aometiaaes  whet  is  osUed  a  geneissl  deer-huntini^ 
For  the' jBast  the  Spanish  nobility  hare  no  gssat  passion  ; 
and  the  eigoynicntof  the  second  is  confined  to  the  royal 
finally.  It  is  copdueted  in  the  fallowing  manner. — ^A 
gimt  number  of  peasants  being  cirdeKed  to  form  a  cirde^ 
embiwilBg  a  considerable  e^itent  of  ground  in  whiicb  herds 
tit  deer  isbeund,  by  the  people  advancii^  the  circle  gca* 
dually  becomes  mor»  narrcKir,  and  the  deer  are  driven  into 
a  defile,  whiure  bis  jpiajesty  and  his  attendants  are  waiting 
in  ambush ;  and»  as  the  terrified  animals  sun  past,  h^  has 
the  i^MTj  of  killing  or  wojundinjg  thf^in  till  he  is  tired* 

<  Is  this  bunting  ?^  said  I  to  an  English  gentleman,  who 
jgATo  pse  the  aiccount^«<»{Ie  answered,  psrodying  the  lines 
irfPopp, 

<    .     'IS.'*  It  IB,  dM  !  tooOfiV, 

*Tia  but  tbe  slat^gMsr  of  mow  hundred  deer*' 

CJIuurles  lYi  the  present  kin|^  is  of  ^  etbletic  mak^i 


-/ 
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«8  the  .most  conttaiit  of  his  {wedecMaoK  ewer  w€»  to.ibcis% 
and  as  litlle  given  tojcakttsy  as  aiqr  ma«dmtev«lr  exieleiL 
.  Her  nugesty,  who  is  a  prinoeas  of  Param^  haB  honour* 
ed  several  indiiidiiak  witk  hat  dialiiiguitbed  palrbtoi^  v 
aad  the  jnea she  haadelagbted  tohoaour  have  geaeraHy 
bcoome  the  kiog^s  niiaisters ;  for  he  baa  the  h^hest  o^ 
niott  of  her  judgment  moaea,  as  imell  as  of  her  ocaqi^gal 
fidelity.  To  be  distinguished  by  the  queen^s  favour  waa 
likely,  of.itsdf*  to  roi|se  slander  and  create  envy;  but 
when  to  that  all  the  power  of  the  state  was  added,  you 
may  imagine  what  increased  activity  and  vigour  must  have 
been  given  to  both  :•  insinuations  to  her  majesty's  disad- 
vantage were  conveyed  in  notes  laid  on  the  king^s  plate 
under  his  napkin,  thrown  into  his  coach,  transmitted  to 
him,  or  brought  to  his  notice,-  by  every  means  which  en* 
vy  could  prompt  aasd:  malevolent  ingenuity  oontrive,  but 
all  without  producing  the  effect  intended:  he  remaina 
fuity  satisfied  that  bis  consort  is  as  faitbfiil  to  Um  aa  he 
is  to  her* 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  many  wretched'^  huabaada 
were  they  of  the  disposition  of  tliis  monaieh !  for  as  han^ 
are  plants  of  ideal  growth,  those  who  repose  on  the  virtna 
of  their  wives,  happen  what  mi^,  will  iiever  feel- the  paiifga 
of  their  sprootii^. 

This  well-disposed  monarch  not  only  shuts  his  essa 
i^nst  the  queen's  calmnaiators,  but  he  is  averse  from 
believing  in  the  infidelity  of  married  people  in  general ;  he 
considers  adultery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  a 
belief  of  its  frequency  one  of  the  most  dangerous  opinions 
that  can  prevail  in  this  age  of  dangerous  opinions ;  be- 
cause it  tends  to  shake  the  reverence  of  children  to  their 
parents,  and  the  loyalty  of  subjects  to  tlieir  sovereign,  by 
•uggesting  that  even  the  blood*royal  may  have  been  adul- 
terated by  plebeian  mixture;  an  idea  which  cannot  fail 
to  diminish  the  veneration  due  to  it.  The  welMtsposed 
prince  cannot  believe  that  a  crime  pregnant  with  sueh 
mischief  ever  prevailed ;  or,  if  it  ever  did,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  ages  of  heathen  darkness,  aad  aracmg  the 


lowest  tulgsr.  The  notion  that  it  prevaib  noW|  he  thinks, 
can  only  be  entertMOed  by  men  speculating  in  their  do^ 
sets,  and  drawing  inferences  from  the  customs  of  the  an« 
cients,  but  totally  unaoqiMdnted  with  the  manners  of  nuK-* 
dem  times. 

A  tbottiMnd  peculiarities  respecting  this  prince  mark' 
him  as  a  good*natnred  man  :  s\]d)ject  to  sudden  fits  of  an- 
ger, he  is  quickly  pacified,  and  impatient  to  make  repara* 
tion  to  his  attendants  for  whatever  he  has  said  or  done, 
during  his  passion,  that  was  too  violent  or  disobliging. 
When  any  of  them  falls  sick,  or  meets  with  a  disagreeable 
accident,  he  shews  a  degree  of  compassion  and  sympathy 
that  is  not  common  in  princes. 

'  The  person  who  gave  me  this  account,  and  on  whose 
veracity  I  hare  the  fullest  reliance,  said  he  was  witness  to 
the  king^s  shedding  tears  when  one  of  his  life-guards 
broke  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  rode  by  his 
majesty'^s  coach.     * 

He  is  said  to  be  very  little  acquainted  with  business, 
though  he  regulariy  sits  in  council,  with  the  queen  at  his 
side  :  and  though  his  ministers  are  supposed  to  be  selected 
by  the  queen,  she  is  so  observant  of  decorum,  that  she  ex« 
(nreittes  no  oprnion  in  words  while  sitting  in  council ;  but 
they  generally  understand  by  her  looks  what  she  approves 
or  disapproves,  and  they  act  accordingly.  When  the  Prince 
of  Peace  possessed  her  favour,  she  usually  sent  for  him  to 
the  kin^s  apartment  after  the  breaking*up  of  the  conncit, 
informed  him  of  what  had  been  resolved,  gave  directions 
respecting  the  execution,  and  then  looked  at  the  king,  who 
confirmed  what  she  said  by  a  nod. 

Her  countenance  is  more  distinguished  for  penetration 
than  for  either  beauty  or  good-nature ;  yet  she  contrives 
to  throw  off  its  usual  soomesd  when  strangers  are  present* 
ed,  and  receives  them  with  a  smile  and  the  appearance  of 
graciousness. 

There  is  nothing  mighty  amusing,  you  see,  in  all  this 
pantomime,  which  is  only  varied  by  melancholy  card-par- 
ties, or  conversation-parties,  still  more  melancholy,  com- 
posed of  the  attendants  in  rotation. 
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Thoiigfa  tbe  ttinifiter  1^  eick  diAn^eat  dopaitiM 
acts  bamnew  wilk  th«  king,  y«t  they  irerelUtk  more  thmi 
derkft  under  the  Prinoe  of  Peaee,  who,  in  all  raipeetay  es» 
eept  m  few  fiMrms,  was  tupreme  miaitter* 

Hb  name  originally  was  Don  Manuel  Godoi,  the  ioa 
of  an  Hidalgo  of  Badego,  in  Estremaduray  of  an  aneient 
finally,  in  very  narrow  circum stances :  he  was  educated  as: 
people  in  his  situation  usually  une  in  the  pcovinces  of 
Spain ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  entered  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  .company  of  life-guards,  where  ht 
served  for  several  years,  until  he  had  the  good  fostuae  to 
be  distinguished  by  royal  penetration,  and  raised  to  su>- 
preme  favour.  He  is  a  man  of  address,  and  rather  of  gei^ 
f^l  manners :  he  has  endeavoured  to  repair  the  deficient 
eies  of  his  education  by  study.  He  was  diqxised  to  en* 
courage  science,  and  ^veprotectioD  to  men  of  letters.  Ho 
always  showed  a  partiality  for  the  Englishf  and  a  desire 
to  prevent  a  rupture  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain^ 

Th^  grandees  seem  to  be  a  race  apart  in  this  country ; 
Ihey  engross  the  highest  offices  of  the  palace,  and  are  em* 
ployed  in  attendance  on  the  king^s  perscm,  though  very 
seldom  in  the  affiurs  of  government.  It  is  said  that  tbeUr 
education  and  talents  are  geoemlly  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
this  from  being  a  loss  to  the  public*  Their  persons^  aa 
well  as  minds,  are  thou^t  more  diminutive  than  the  usu** 
al  human  size  in  their  country.  Those  who  assert  thia 
impute  it  to  their  intermarrying  constantly  with  each  o« 
iher,  and  to  some  other  physical  causes.  The  higher  Spa- 
nish nobility  seldom  eat  at  eadi  others  houaes,  though  they 
reside  the  whole  year  at  Madrid ;  hardly  any  of  them  lira 
at  their  seats  in  the  provinces,  or  ever  go  atall  to  thecoww 
tyy,  except  those  whose  offices  oblige  them  to  accompany 
the  royal  family,  when  they  visit  the  differeut  country 
palaces,  at  stated  periods  (rf*  the  year. 

Considering  the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  many 
provinces  of  Spain,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  Spaniards 
pn  general  should  prefer  a  town  to  a  country  life ;  it  seems 
also  singular,  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  and  varw 
jjiMen^ss  of  the  climate,  this  iohabitaiUs  of  no  country  bay^ 


Aawu  m  giwtir  fbndiuw  tor  rutml  life,  agtmUt  wiiaomh 
tioti  of  runl  beauty,  than  those  of  Great  Britaio.  Thia 
nay,  perhaps,  appear  less  surprisiiig  in  the  mhabitaats'of 
the  south  than  in  those  of  the  north  of  this  island ;  yet  I 
hare  been,  assured  that  the  Scotbh  are  tm  fond  of  a  coun^ 
try  life  as  the  English.  And  what  poets,  c£  any  natio% 
have  desmbed  rural  objects  more  successfgily,  or  with  a 
fonder  entbusiasni,  than  Thomsoay  Bumsy  and  Beattie  ? 

Few  of  the  Mobility  of  Spain  disj^y  any  taste  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  In  this  they  are  probaUy  influe»- 
oedby  the  example  of  the  royal  finally  in  all  ils  branohes^ 
who  have  soficiently  shown  that  literature  of  any  kind  is 
not  requisite  in  sovereign  prinees,  of  which  the. present 
king  of  Naples  is  a  most  striking  iastanee.  It  is  haidlj 
oNdible,  though  I  have  heard  it  often  asserted,  that  hia 
royal  consort  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  teaiehing  his 
Neapolitan  majesty  to  read :  but  nothiogis  mors  eertun 
than  that,  whoever  taught  him,  it  is  an  ^  acsoaspMshment 
he  seldom  makes  use  of. 

What  is  also  singular  is,  that  ndwadistanding  that 
prinees  of  the  house  of  Bouibon  have  so  loi^  sat  on  thf 
throne  of  Spain,  yet  the  nobility  of  this  country  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  than  the  nobles  of 
any  other  European  nation :  they  differ  from  the  great  of 
other  nations  likewise,  in  being  as  superstitious  as  the 
vulgar.  • 

This  aooount,  which  I  received  from  a  person  of  in- 
tegrity and  penetraticm,  was  given  as  subject  to  many  ex- 
ceptions, and  does  not  include  those  foreignert  on  whom 
the  Spanish  monarChs  have,  at  various  periods,  eonfenred 
the  rank  (rf*  grandees  of  Spain,  several  of  whom  ware  men 
of  eminent  merit,  who  had  performed  distinguished  serv* 
ices  to  that  nation* 

The  style  of  living  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  irnot  eaL« 
cidated  to  excite  envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  4 
taste  for  the^real  enjoyments  of  life ;  it  is  expetasive,  with* 
out  bring  elegant ;  and  thrir  «cpense  conrists  chiefly  in 
an  useless  noaaber  of  tiarrii^es,  mules,  and  domestics^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  cpimons  and  ijmm^  of  liie 
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IMsent  kiag  lurre  hunilifid  jtfaimmCBam  tibe  c^fMlal  tf 
SfMun ;.  htt,  oertaiBiy,  tfaete  is  as  litUe  a|yea»nce  of  it  in 
Madrid  as  in  any  town  in  Enrope.  It  wera  to  be  widiad 
that  the  tranquillity  which  husbands  now  seem  to  eojoj 
4m  that  head  was  demed^  like  Ihat  of  his  nu^estyt  finnn 
A  consciottsness  of  their  own  chastity :  but  the  yery  re- 
Terse  of  this  is  true,  if  I  can  rely  on  the  aoaoont  of  sobm^ 
who,  by  a  long  residencein  that  Gity>  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants^  may  be  supposed  to 
haTC  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowlei^  of  their  jaa»> 
aera  than  the  king  had  any  opportunity  of  doing* 

Though  far  lass  gay»  the  manners  of  the  inlialatants  of 
Madrid  were,  when  I  was  there,  much  on  a  leTeI»  in 
point  of  profligpcy»  with  thcee  of  the  Parisians  before  the 
iey(dution:  since  that  period,  undoubtedly,  the  lattor 
have,  in  that  article,  surpassed  all  rivalship. 

This  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
midst  of  the  evil  that  it  has  produced,  seems  toJiinre  had 
one  good  effect ;  namely,  that  there  is  hardly  any  sudi 
thing  as  assassination  on  account  of  jealousy ;  and  the 
profession  d  a  bravo  has  faUen  into  total  decay.  Fai»» 
well! 


LETTER  XX. 

THe  Same  in  Contiimaiion» 

Veoaifm 

J.  H£  characters  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  differ^ 
ent  provinces  vary  more  from  each  other  in  Spain  than 
in  (^er  countries  of  Europe ;  owing,  probably,  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  having  formerly  been  distinct  king- 
doms :  this  accounts  also  for  the  hatred  which  they  reci- 
procally  have  for  each  other,  which,  in  some,  I  am  toId» 
is  as  violent  as  ever  it  could  have  been  even  when  they 
were  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  inhabitanU  of  Estremadura,  Andalosia,  and  Mur- 
cia^  are  thought  more  lively  than  the  rest  of  tlielr  coun- 
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irptmn.  The  nativeft  dP  the  southeirn  pmnnces  ore  the 
most  iuduitnoiMi ;  those  of  Castile  and  Arragon  lazy, 
proud,  TindictiTe,  umxiftaas,  and  despising  trade  and  in« 
dustiy. 

I  MieTe  I  already  renuErked,  that  the  genend  and  as- 
•imikiing  feature  of  the  magro  of  the  people  arises  from 
their  abject  snperstitioo,-— that  child  of  deceit,  begot  on 
ignorance*  The  world  is  fertile  in  error ;  yet  fklsefaood 
can  fiotirish  only  for  a  time,  because  doomed  to  perish  as 
•oon  as  discovered;  whereas  tnuk^  when  disoOrered,  U 
inmortaL  Reason  and  eicperienee  are  the  discoverers  of 
truth ;  therefore  none  should  be  precluded  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  thrir  reasoning  faculties ;  nor  is  any  sabject  so 
sacred,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  examined  into.  Tho^e 
who  have  mfffUM.  their  talents  to  the  investigation  of  truth 
Imve  in  general  been  virtuous  men ;  but  this  is  not  always 
flie  case :  some,  who  by  study  and  natural  penetration, 
have  seen  through  the  masks  which  deceive  others,  have 
sometimes,  from  motives  of  amlntion  and  interest,  be- 
come die  propagators  of  falsehood ;  and,  lest  other  men 
should  make  the  some  discovery  which  they  have  made 
themselves,  they  forbid  the  exercise  of  reason  on  certuti 


The  complicated  systesm  of  fraud  and  oppression,  by 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  kept  in  slavery  and  ignorance,  was  formed  by  degrees, 
and  contrived  by  abler  heads  than  those  who  now  carry  it 
on ;  many  of  whom  are  as  ignorant  and  superstitious  as 
the  populace  they  are  employed  to  deceive.  The  bulk  of 
the  elo'gy  of  Spain,  secular  and  regular,  may  be  included 
among  those  agents:  they  are  certainly  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  sup^stition,  far  beneath  the  clergy  of  any  other 
country  of  Europe ;  and,  on  that  very  account,  carry  on 
the  plan  more  successfully ;  for  as  Terence  well  observed, 
^  men  act  better  who,  being  deceived  themselves,  perform 
€M  anmo  omntb,  tU  fert  natura^  than  those  who  are  pre- 
instructed,  and  perform  ie  indu$tria.^ 

I  have  heard  that  French  principles,  at  (me  time,  be- 
gan to  gain  gioond  in  the  metropolis^  and  nksme  6(  the 
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-pent  tovHi  of  S|iiiii.  If  tliat evflriMi«  the.cMtf^  tlitf 
late  encnrmities  of  the  French,  with  the  rapacious  coiiduet 
cf  their  gQvemmenty  must  have  cured  the  Spaniards^  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  every  other  country  in  Europe*  of  any 
dispoMtion  of  that  kind.  The  directory^  oow^  may  reu 
Bounce  the  hope  of  making  proselytes  through  Iove»  and^ 
like  Mahomety  rely  upon  the  power  of  the  sword  and  tentor 
only  for  s{H:eading  their  system* 

They  have  effected  what  I  once  thought  impossible*  by 
displaying  to  the  world  something  more  odious  and  dread«^ 
ful  than  even  a  despotic  monarchy ;  and  the  measures  of 
their  government*  at  various  periods  of  the  revolution*  aa 
well  as  those  now  pursued*  are  as  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  at  the  bej^nning  as  the  conduct  of  the  first 
propagators  of  Christianity  was  from  that  of  tlie  court  of 
Inquisition* 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  court*  now 
greatly  abridged  in  power ;  and  on  that  account  onljt 
perhaps,  less  cruel  than  formerly* 

Heretofore  the  kings  of  Spain  themselves  seem,  on 
some  occasions*  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  power  of 
that  tremendous  tribunal*  and  the  mere  executioners  of 
Its  vengeance.  Now  it  is  dwindled  into  an  engine  in  the 
bands  of  the  king. 

The  dreadful  ceremony  called  AvUo^iOf^Fe^  now  held  ia 
as  much  abhorrence  by  most  of  the  catholics  as  by  protest- 
ants*  was  always  attended  by  Philip  II*  and  he  exacted 
the  same  punctuality  from  his  grandees  and  nobles  of  both  . 
sexes.  This  was,  assuredly*  the  greatest  victory  that 
superstition  ever  gained  over  humanity ;  or  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  abject  complaisance  of  courtiers  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  a  king  that  could  be  given.  The  deluded  p<qptt- 
lace*  in  the  meantime,  ured  execrations  on  the  miser- 
able victims,  as  they  were  led  to  execution*  and  seemed 
to  take  the  same  delight  with  the  tyrant  in  their  ago» 
nies. 

How  strongly  does  this  illustrate  the  danger  of  admit*, 
ting  power  into  the  hands  c^  the  populace !  This  Philip* 
t|ie  most  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  Spain  knew*  was  not 
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■nre  duel  and  unrdetiting  than  the  common  people  of 
Madrid* 

It  is  probaUe,  however,  that  the  populace,  as  well  as 
Philip,  were  iMCOmpted  by  another  motive,  besides  their 
horrid  taste  for  executions :  lAty,  by  their  acclamations, 
and  by  the  curses  they  poured  on  the  wretched  victims 
leading  to  execution,  paid  slavish  court  to  the  tyrant  and 
the  inquisitors ;  A«,  infinitely  more  absurd,  imagined  that 
he  expiated' his  sins,  and  secured  to  himself  a  distinguish* 
ed  place  in  paradise.  Thb  was  as  singular  an  instance 
c^  self-delusion  as  ever  occnrred ;  for,  if  common  sense 
and  humanity  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  expectation,  the  religion  he  professed  taught  him 
that  heaven  was  to  be  attained  by  mortification  and  pe* 
nance,  and  not  by  indulging  a  favourite  enjoyment    * 

But,  whatever  gratification* a  gloomy-minded  tyrant, 
or  a  brutal  populace,  might  derive  from  such  spectacles 
as  euio-Ja-feSt  they  must  have  revolted  the  feelings  of  the 
loyal  family,  and  their  attendants  in  general.  This  was 
piobably  bbserved  by  the  inquisitors,  who  therefore  seem 
tcfhave  existed  it  as  a  duty,  or  at  least  praised  it  as  a 
merit,  to  be  present  at  such  dreadful  ceremonies*  How 
else  can  we  account  for  the  succeeding  kings,  with  their 
fiunilies,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  ever  attending  on  such 
'Occasions  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded,  that  nothing 
but  the  dread  of  being  a  victim  could  ever  induce  any 
person  of  common  humanity  to  be  a  spectator  of  such  a 
hellish  exhibition. 

The  last  very  grand  a^Oo^da^  that  was  exhibited  at 
Madrid  was  in  the  year  1680,  of  which  a  pompous  ac- 
count was  afterwards  published,  with  a  list  of  the  suffer- 
ers, and  the  sentence  on  each.  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  Charles  II,  then  king  of  Spain,  who  is  styled  tie  Pil^ 
tar  of  ihe  FaUk^  Captain-'General  of  the  MUUia  of  God; 
and  highly  praised  for  bis  fortitude,  in  remaining  so  long 
at  tiiis  {Hous  spectacle,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
weather ;  '  a  constancy,^  it  is  added,  <  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  future  ages*^    In  this  work,  which  is  warmly 
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r^commehded  to  the  pernsiil  of  all  BiD^lnre  ChriBtittt%  m 
faithful  list  is  also  given  of  all  the  nobility^  of  both  seKiM^ 
who  were  present,  with  as  minute  a  description  of  their 
dresses  as  appears  in  our  newspapers  after  a  birtb^y ; 
for  the  auihor  observes^  that  *  in  what  regards  so  sacNid 
a  ceremony,  every  ch-cumstance  is  of  impdrtanee.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquenee  of  this  author^  tbia  oi^ 
remony  has  never  since  been  performed  in  Spaiai  widi 
equal  pomp,  and  seldom  takes  place  at  all.  Yet  thi 
court  a£  Inquisition  has  not  been  entirely  abolished ;  but 
is  still  held  out,  in  terroremj  especially  against  open  im*. 
piety  and  French  principles.  It  would  be  well  for  inqui* 
sitors  if  their  power  had  never  been  exeticised  for  worse 
purposes. 

Though  we  remained  a  longer  time  at  Madrid  than  w&a 
expected,  and  made  various  excursions  from  it  into  diffisr- 
ent  provinces,  I  recollect  nothing  further  worth  mention* 
ing'during  our  residence  in  Spain.  Travers  and  I  bav-^ 
ing  each  of  us  friends  at  Gibraltar,  and  an  equal  desire  tA 
see  the  fortress  itself,  we  went  accordingly.  What  fint 
occurs  to  a  Bfitish  subject,  on  his  arrival,  is  to  visit  the 
places  where  the  last  great  attack  was  made,  and  whem 
British  valour  and  humanity  shone  with  equal  lustre. 
The  vast  sums  expended  by  the  court  of  Spain^  the  re» 
putation  of  the  generals,  engineers,  and  troops  assembled^ 
the  presence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  France,  and  the 
union  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  prove  the  higit 
expectation  then  entertained  of  the  reduction  of  thiit  fort- 
ress ;  which  other  powers,  jealo«s  of  the  maritime  strength 
of  England,  wduld  have  seen  with  satisfaction. 

The  undertakers  of  the  opera  at  Paris  were  so  convin«» 
ced  of  success,  that  they  put  themselves  to  unusual  ex-> 
pense  in  machinery,  to  represent,  in  the  liveliest  manner, 
the  scaling  of  the  rock,  and  the  various  incidents  of  the 
siege  till  the  surrender.  A  very  magnificent  bombard- 
ment Was  prepared,  of  the  success  of  which  nobody  har* 
bourrd  the  least  doubt. 

And  that  the  poetical  portion  of  this  undertaking  might 


not,  in  point  of  gtnhis,  fdl  beoMth  the  mechanical,  n 
foftf  of  loftier  flight  than  oper|i  poets  commonly  are,  waA 
engaged  to  eompofte  the  redtaliro  and  tongs :  the  bur- 
den of  some  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  grand  chorus,  was, 
that  French  and  Spanish  vaknir  and  ingenuity  had  never 
shone  brighter  than  in  this  wonderful  conquest  of  Gib* 
laltar. 

Whatever  may  hare  been  the  case  at  Madrid,  I  was 
assoxed,  by  a  Fieneh  gentleman,  <  that  the  failure  of  the 
opera  occasioned  much  more  uneasiness  at  Paris  than  tfie 
raimng  of  the  Aege.  Some  amateurs,'  he  addfd,  *  had 
insisted,  even  after  the  event  was  known,  that  the  piece 
should  be  represented  just  as  was  intended ;  giving  it,  as 
their  firm  persuasion,  that  provided  the  firey-works  were 
wdl  {^ayed  off,  and  the  bombardinent  hapfnly  executed, 
the  piece  would  afFbrd  the  spectators  just  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  the  fortress  had  been  in  reality  taken.^ 

The  hopes  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  however, 
being  by  this  event  blasted,  they  were  fiiin  to  make  peace 
with  Great  Britain  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  combination  of  those  powers  was  at  that  time  vol 
lontary ;  at  present  it  is  Coostnuned  by  the  tyranny  of 
France  alone,  and  ii  undoubtedly  enfeebled  by  fear,  hat* 
red,  and  distrust.  What  ground,  therefore,  is  there  to 
imagine,  that  th«r  comUnation  against  England  now  wilt 
be  more  successful  than  it  was  then  ?  Surely  none.  In 
that  eginfortable  hope,  I  remain,  my  dear  colonel,  rety 
sincerely,  yours,  kc. 

jr.  MoanAirvT. 


LETTEE  XXI. 

The  Same  in  CafKiinuaiioth 

At  Gibraltar  both  Travers  and  I  received  letters,  press- 
ing our  speedy  return  to  Eogland.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Phun» 
tive,  was  thought  to  be  reaify  in  a  4angeroiia  state  of 
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)ie^th,  aiid  had  foequentlj:  eic^reflsed  a  desire  tpfee.hisr 
nephew.  The  bufiineM  which  required  my  retuto  wa^ 
thought  to  be  greatly  for  my  advantage  al«Ov  though  bQr«% 
ridly  contrary  to  roy  inelisiation.  Soifte  of  aoy  nearest  re^ 
latiQDs,  you  must  knoW|  .are  so  solicitous  fbrmy  Aof^p^ 
ru99\  that  they  do  all  in'tlietr  power  to  render  me  miuT'^ 
ablcj  and  are  eternally  proposing  plans  for  my  interestt 
j  which  I  detest  Thai-  which  they  unfolded  to  um  on,  rhe 
I  pneseot  occasion  was  almost  advantageous  marriage,  .tp  a 
I  lady. in  whom  aiie  uhked,  according  to  their  aoopuntt 
birth,  beautyy  riches^  and  of  course  a  variety  of  other  ac- 
complishments. You  know,  I  suppose,  that  speaking  bad 
French,  drawing  hideciusly^  and  thnimmiog  a  few  Italiaii 
airs  on  the  piano-fort^,  are  each  of  them  called  an  aceooK* 
plishment ;  and  she  who  engrosses  all  the  three  is  thou|^ 
a  most  accomplished  woman  indeed.  I  have  known  some 
of  these  accomplished  ladies,  however,  to  any  one  of 
whom  if  I  were  married,  I  should  willingly  relinquish 
half  her  fortune,  on  condition  that  she  would,  renounod 
her  painting,  and  .never  attempt  to  speak  French,  nor  lo 
|»lay  on  the  piano-^forte,  in  my  hearing.  On  ihe  tdtt>le, 
the  reason  which  some  of  roy  relations  urged  for  my  re« 
turn  decided  my  remaining  out  of  England. 

We  had  heard,  long  before,  of  the  retreat  of  our  troops 
from  Toulon,  and  that  €reneral  O^Hara  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  much  to  the  regret  of  every  intelligent  person 
in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  highly  esteem* 
ed  as  a  gallant  officer  and  most  agreeable  tnan. 

As  soon  as  Travers  understood  that  I  had  detq[inined 
not  to  return  to  England,  and  that  I  had  an  inclination  to 
pass  over  to  Corsica,  he  declared  that  he  would  accom- 
pany me. 

Though  nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
me,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  not  gratifying  the 
desire  of  his  uncle,  and  risking  the  loss  of  so  rich  a  suo 
cession.  I  was  at  great  pains,  therefore,  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  England,  without  loss  of  time. 

He  was  long  obstinate,  and  insisted  on  accompanying 
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ine  to  Corsica.  When  I  ui^etl  the  loss  he  was  likely  to 
sustain,  by  delaying  his  ^'eturn,  he  retorted  on  me  *-  the 
foify  of  my*  not  directly  flying  into  the  arms  of  the  wtikUky- 
aeetmpliiked  wife  my  relations  had  prepared  for  me^  by 
which  I  might  lose  as  good  a  foituneas  he  could  by  dis^ 
obliging  his  uncle  ;*  and  you  never  heard  such  a  curious  . 
contest  as  we  had  for  a  long  time.  I  prevailed,  howeter, 
at  last 

He  agreed  for  his  pasitage  in  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for 
Portsmouth.  The  night  before  he  sailed,  I  told  him  that 
I  should  accompany  him  next  morning  to  the  vessel,  and 
there  take  leave  of  him. 

When  I  called  at  his  apartment,  at  the  hour  appointed^' 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  aboard  three  hours  before, 
and  that  the  .vessel'  had  sailed  a  httle  after.  He  left  a 
note,  directed  to  me,  conceived  in  theae  terms.-— 
*  '  I  detesrt  all  ceremonies,  but  particularly  that  of  ^tak- 
ing  leave.  I  should  have  been  more  obliged  to  you  if 
you  had  allowed  me  to  follow  my  own  inclination.  Every 
man  4s  the  best  judge  of  what  suits  his  own  taste  :  I  never 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  you  from*  eating  venison,  though 
I  prefer  roast  beef.  Many  people  sacrifice  their  happi* 
ness  to  their  interest :  I  choose  rather  to  sacrifice  my  in** 
terest  to  my  happiness ;  yet  I  have  yielded  to  your  ar- 
guments, against  my  own  system,  in  the  present  instance. 
I  hope  your  victory  will  afibrd  you  as  much  pleasure  as 
it  gives  me  pain.     Farewell  V  ' 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  was  affected  at  the 
perusal  of  this  note.  If  the  vessel  had  not  been  gone,  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  should  not  either  have  ac- 
eompanied  him  to  England,  or  taken  him  with  me  to  Cor- 
sica. 

'  Soon  after  my  separation  from  honest  Travers,  I  found 
an  opportunity  of  passing  from  Gibraltar  to  Corsica.  My 
friendship  for  certain  officers  on  that  service,  as  weH  as 
my  passion  for  new  and  interesting  scenes,  prompted  me 
to  that  measure.  I  arrived  during  the .  siege  of  Calvi, 
and  was  witness  to  the  jadicious  manoeir  in  whidh  the  ge- 
neral, who  conducted' the  siege,  made  bis  a{^)KNiehe»  to 
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that  itimig  fiirtrMB.  Nerer  was  more  spobI  ibr  the  puUie 
•enriee  dkpkyed  than  bjr  that  m{d4gaiit  aod  hi|^i«^iiiCadi 
nfficer.  The  exoesaive  heat  of  the  dimate,  and  the  im- 
wboleflome  nature  of  the  toil,  had  produced  graal  nckneaa 
amoDgtt  the  troofM :  this  iocraaied  to  such  a  degree,  that 
there  waa  reason  to  lear,  if  the  place  was  not  carried  aooii« 
that  there  would  be  a  neceeaity  to  reliiiquidi  the  M^ge. 
The  fatigue  which  the  troops  underwent  was  iuoieQae  ; 
they  were  enoouraged  to  support  it,  howeveri  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  general,  who  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
trenches  in  the  day  time,  and,  at  ni^t,  often  slept,  ^irrapt 
up  in  his  ^cloak,  on  the  platform.  As  he  did  net  dioose  to 
trust  entirely  to  any  report  made  by  the  engineers  and 
others  respecting  the  progress  of  the  breadb,  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  danger  by  examining  it  in  person. 

As  8o6n  as  the  breach  in  the  outworks  was  judged  prac* 
ticable,  a  body  of  six  hundred  chosen  tnxqps,  mostly  gr»» 
nadiers  and  light  infimtry,  were  appointed  for  that  serr- 
ice,  and  put  under  the  command  of  the  same  offioer  who 
had  conducted  the  storm  of  the  Convention^brt,  soon  af- 
ter  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  on  the  island. 

In  this  fort  no  breach  could  have  been  eflbcled  without 
erecting  a  battery  oo  an  adjacent  hill,  which  was  so  steep 
that  it  was  imagined  impossible  to  drag  cannon  up.  This 
difficulty  was  surmpunted  by  the  seal  of  Lord  Hood,  and 
the  prodigious  efforts  of  a  body  of  British  sailors,  whom 
he  sent  ashore  for  that  purpose. 

The  Convention-fort  at  that  time  was  garrisoned  by 
troops  of  the  line,  and  commanded  by  a  brave  veteran 
French  officer,  who  refused  to  capitulate,  although  a  con« 
siderable  breach  was  made,  and  received  the  assailanta  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  The  officer  who  led  the  assault, 
and  entered  the  breach  with  the  British  troops,  cut  down 
a  French  grenadier  who  fought  at  the  side  of  bis  com- 
mander. The  assailants  rushed  in  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Convention-fort  was  carried. 

I  already  mentioned,  that  this  same  officer  was  chosen 
to  eooduet  also  the  storm  of  Calvi.  Day-break  was  judg- 
ed Urn  proper  time  fbr  nujJung  the  attempt. 


Tlw  Freneby  al  this  pmod,  seem  to  have  made  it.s  rub 
toataad  an  asaault  nther  than  capitulate^  eivan  after  a 
piaGiioable  hreaoh  was  made.  They  expected  to  repel  the 
aBsaihMta  on  the  preaent  oocanoD»  by  throwing  gienadea 
from  the  parapet  nearest  4he  breach^  as  well  as  by  the 
Sim  of  the  garrison. 

The  officer  who  was  to  conduct  the  assauk  posted  his 
troops,  at  midnigbt,  among  the  myrtle-bushes  with  which 
the  rocks  areoad  Calvi  are  covered;  and  as  near  the 
breach  as  he  could  go^  without  being  heard  by  the  enemyi 
That  there  might  be  no  risk  of  alarming  them'  by  aoci» 
dental  firing*  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  not  to  load»  hav- 
ing previously  convinced  them  that  their  point  would  be 
best  effbcted  by  the  bayonet. 

A  little  before  day-break  the  commander-in-chief  arriv* 
ed,  with  the  officers  of  his  suite,  ^  He  bad  the  satisfi^tion 
io  find  that  the  garrison  had  not  been  akrmed  at  that 
quarter.  Ealse  attacks  had  been  made  elsewhere^  to  di^ 
vert  their  attention. 

After  a  short  conversation  between  the  general  and  the 
officer  who  was  to  lead  the  assault,  the  wgoal  was  givep* 
The  troops  advanced,  with  a  rapid  step,  to  the  breach ; 
they  were  half  way  before  they  were  observed  by  the  etie* 
my.  A  volley  of  grape-shot  was  fired  from  the  ramparts. 
The  dubious  light,  b^ore day-break,  made  tbecannpniers 
take  a  false  aim :  the  shot  flew  over  the  beads  of  the  ad- 
vancing party ;  and  some  of  the  genehd'*s  attendants,  who 
stood  on  the  ground  where  I  was,  and  from  which  the 
soldiers  had  advanced,  were  wounded.  In  a  short  time 
the  grenadiers  were  descried  scrambling  up  the  rubbish: 
many  grenades  and  shells  were  thrown  from  the  parapet 
upon  the  assailants;  who,  pushing  past  their  wounded 
and  dying  friends,  continued  their  course  to  the  breach* 
By  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  the  captain  of  the  royals  was 
grievously  wounded,  at  the  side  of  the  officer  who  comp^ 
manded  the  assault,  who  was  also  wounded  in  the  head 
by  part  of  the  same  shell :  it  stunned  him  at  firsts  and 
the  wound  bled  profusely,  but  did  not  prevent  his  enter- 
ing the  breach  with,  the  grenadiers^  who  had  no  soonor 
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gained 'the  siimmtt}  than,  rushing  forward,  tbey  were  dU 
reetly  masters  of  the  work.  Thoie  of  the  enenij  nbm 
were  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  fled  into  the  town* 
When  the  general  ^perceived  the  grenadiers  asosading^ 
he  put  spurs  to  his  h(»'se,  and  rode  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  fort  stood  i  and,  qoitling,  hia  horse^ 
nonnted  directly  to  the  breach.  Finding  the  troopB  in 
possession  of  the  place,  he  flew  into  the  arms  of  theoflfeer 
who  had  led  the  assault  The  surrouDfting-  soldiers  shout- 
ed, and  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  for  joy.  The  moasetti 
was  worth  years  of  oommon  life ! 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  share  of  many  officers,  even  dup*' 
ing  a  pretty  long  military  career,  to  conduct  aa  assaok» 
or  even  to  assist  in  taking  a  fortress  by  storm*  Sucli  dan* 
gerous  services  seldom  occurred  formerly,  as  the  garrison 
generally  capitulated  after  a  breach  was  made.  It  haa 
been  the  &te  of  this  c^ocr,  though  a  young  man,  to  con* 
duct  twoj  and  to  prove  successful  in  both* 

The  most  effectual  measures  were  immediately  taken 
for  establishing  the  troops  in  the  w<Mrks  they  had  so  brave- 
ly carried  ;  th^  cannon  of  which  were  turned  against  the 
town  of  Calvi,  which  the  works  commanded,  and  which 
capitulated  soon  after. 

The  French  now  held  no  place  in  the  island  of  Cornea* 
The  general,  who  bad  thus  completed  the  conquest,  had 
studied  the  sublimer  parts  of  bis  profession  with  success- 
ful application.  After  making  a  tour  through  the  island, 
and  ordering  such  arrangements  as  he  thought  requisite, 
in  case  of  any  subsequent  attack,  he  transmitted  his  plan 
of  defence  to  England.  I  understand  that,  in  his  opi^ 
nion,  every  benefit  that  could  result  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  possession  of  Corsica  would  be  obtained  by  occupying 
the  military  posts  and  the  harbours,  by  retaining  the 
friendship  of  the  inhabitants,  leaving  the  civil  govern* 
Bient  of  die  island  to  themselves ;  all  which,  he  sufqweed, 
might  be  done  at  little  expense* 

A  different  plan  was  adopted. 
-  All  military  opa'ations  being  now  suspended  in  CorsiGa^ 
the  adjutant>general  relumed  to  Englwd ;  and,  at  tbo 
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ncommendatiion  of  Ihe  coianMwder4im?hief»  ihe  officer 
who  conducted  the  atom  of  Calvi  was  appointed  to  sue* 
ceedhtnu 

The  comittandcr.in-Ghief  himsdif  soon  after  left  the 
island,  to  the  warm  regret  not  only  of  the  British  troops^ 
by  wfaon  his  military  talents  were  greatly  admired,  but 
ako  of  the  native  Corsicans,  whose  affections  he  had  con« 
ciliated  in  a  wonderful  degree.-— No  person  had  oKNre 
cause  to  lament  his  departure  than  the  new  adjutaiit»g»* 
BeraL 

.  Highly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers,  beloved  by  the 
scddiers,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  general,  who 
had  succeeded  in  the  military  command,  he  had  the  mis* 
fortune  not  to  please  the  viceroy ;  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
presentation from  whom,  to  the  surprise  of  .every  body^ 
and  of  none  more  than  the  commander  of  the  troops^  he 
was  recalled  from  bis  situation  in  Corsica. 

This  seemed  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  cool  intrepidity,  zeal  for  the  service,  and 
the  professional  talents  he  had  so  eminently  displayed,  he 
is  of  a  modest  unassuming  character,  humane,  of  scrupu* 
lous  integrity,  incapable  of  adulation,  and  more  solicitous 
to  deserve  than  to  receive  praise.  ' 

To  the  Corsicans,  who  have  a  high  admiration  of  mi- 
litary talents,  and  are,  perhaps,  not  such  good  judges  of 
those  of  a  politician,  this  removal  seemed  peculiarly  ineJU 
plicable ;  because  they  had  been  witnesses,  to  the  success* 
ful  exertions  of  the  officer,  and  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  merit  of  the  person  at  whose  request  he  was  re. 
ddled,  / 

This  removal,  however,  though  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  officer,  turned  to  his  advantage. 

The  commander-in-chief  oT  the  British  forces,  whose 
heart  sympathises  with  valour  and  integrity,  soon  placed 
him  in  situations  of  greater  trust;  from  every  one  of 
which  the  same  intrepidity  of  conduct  and  zeal,  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  which  he  had  displayed  in  Cor* 
sic%  gave  the  French  directory  substantial  reason  for 
wishing  tbait  be  might  be  recalled. 


t  \ 
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« 

Whtio  one  imporUoi  oonqimt,  in  wbieb  be  bad  a  oon» 
MderaUe  ^haie,  was  announoed  in  the  G^aetle,  tbe 
honourable  mention  was  made  of  thb  officer  by  the 
perienced  and  judicioihs  geoend  who  comnuraded  oo  that 
axpttditioa. 

Tbe  whole  article  puUtshed  in  tbe  London  Gaaette^ 
ffefartite  to  this  conquest^  was  tnmshited  into  Italian,  and 
appeared  in  a  Gassette  pid>lished  at  Corsica  under  the 
authority  of  tbe  vioeroyi  excqpt  the  paragraph  regarding 
the  ofBeer  now  in  question.  This  omission  can  hardly  bo 
sopposed  to  liave  been  made  by  tbe  direction  of  the  vce^ 
loy.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  transactioa  is  so  ineonsist* 
ent  with  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  his  .dtsposiuoo»  that  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  originated  in-  mistake  or  misre* 
presentation.  I  remain,  my  dear  Sommers,  your  assuved 
friend, 

J.  MOWiUAVm* 


LETTER  XXII. 

The  Same  in  Continuation. 

X  WAS  engaged  to  remain  longer  in  Corsica  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done  by  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  ar^ 
fived  in  that  island  from  Gibraltar  with  a  fine  regiment 
of  Highlanders.  They  were  mostly  raised  on  his  father^s 
estate,  and  are  greatly  attached  to  their  young  colonel. 
No  wonder:  no  man  ever  had  more  popular  manners; 
the  hardiest  Highlander  among  them  cannot  more  clieei^ 
fully  submit  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  military  life 
jlban  this  spirited  young  man,  who  is,  besides,  of  a  lively, 
^nank,  and  most  obliging  disposition. 

From  Corsica  I  took  my  passage  to  Florence.  There 
I  found  a  fresh  parcel  of  letters,  most  of  them  presring 
yny  retura  to  England.  I  plainly  perceived  that  some  of 
my  nearest  relations  were  so  intoxicated  with  tbe  advan- 
tages of  their  matrimonial  plan,  that  I  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  I  should  disoblige  them  less  hy  stay«* 
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ing  wny  tba  by  retiumiog^  sod  ooi  ooo^jing  wUli  ibetr 
MtMitMi.  I  kept  to  my  resoliition)  therefoie,  of  resudii* 
ing  at  a  diftnce^  aod  in  my  letters  I  gave  the  best  co» 
loonug  to  diis  that  I  oouU  think  of. 

'  The  rumourt  of  prepenitions  for  invarion,  however,  and 
of  the  intention  of  government  to  arm  the  aHmtry,  had 
seacbed  me ;  and  I  ihottid  oertunly  have  set  out  directly 
for  England,  in  spite  of  my  aversion  from  returning  at 
that  pardcular  time,  if  I  could  have  believed  that  the 
French  were  mad  enough  to  expose  their  ships  and.  men 
to  almost  certain  destruction  by  an  attempt  to  land  in 
Great  Britain :  but  being  of  opinion  that  their  parade 
of  preparation  was  only  to  alarm  the  country,  and  tnereasa 
our  expense,  I  had  no  inclination  to  strut  about  in  the 
miKtacy  dress,  and  give  myself  the  hmn  of  a  soldier,  with 
a  conviction  all  the  time  that  I  never  should  see  the  face- 
of  an  enemy. 

However  just  aod  moderate  the  views  of  some  of  those 
who  engaged  in  the  measures  that  led  to  the  revolution 
in  France  may  have  been,  the  amUtious  rapacity  of  the 
BepoUic  is  now  apparent  to  all  Europe*  They  decree, 
'  <  that  the  French  nation  would  assist  that  party  in  every 
(xnmtry  which  contended  for  liberty,^— in  other  words, 
*  would  assist  those  in  every  country  who  strove  to  over* 
set  the  government,*  has  been  cSisn  attempted  to  be  ex« 
plained  away ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  directory,  and  par« 
tidularly  smoe  their  successes  in  Italy,  sufficiently  show 
diat  they  mean  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  decree.-^ 
Are  they  not  exciting  revolt  against  the  established  go* 
veroment  of  every  naUon,  whatever  that  government  may 
be  ?  and  do  they  not  assist  the  insurgents,  on  the  pre. 
tence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  with  the  ex- 
peetation  of  subduing  the  country  by  the  means  of  the  du 
visions  they  incite  P 

In  this  the  French  evidently  imitate  the  encroaching 
policy  of  the  Roman  republic. 

It  seems  natural  that  monarehs  should  be  stimulated 
by  amotion  and  the  desire  of  extending  their  dominions 
in  a  stroi^^  degree  than  the  govemocs  of  lepoUics ;  be* 
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cause  an  hereditary  monarch  is  more  identified  with  (he 
state ;  and  a  king  may  suppose  the  extension  of  dothiiitoit 
an  increase  to  his  own  personal  grandeur  and- wealth: 
whereas  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  in  repubfics  is  trans* 
itc/ry ;  and  it  can  be  of  little  importance  to  him,  even  in 
i(lea,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  nation  consisting  of  iweivty* 
five  miliions  of  individuals,  or  of  forty  millions ;  his  per- 
sonal grandeur  will  be  much  the  same.  The  extension  of 
a  staters  domains  adds  nothing  to  the  importance  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  national  pride  of  individuals  is  as  highf 
in  snmli  repubfics  as  in  great  kingdoms.  Nobody  can 
doubt  that  a  citisen  of  Athens,  or  of  Greneva,  was  as 
proud  of  being  tin  Athenian  or  a  Genevois  as  a  Persian  or 
Russian  was  of  belonging  to  those  vast  empires.  Experir 
ence,  however,  proves  that  the  governors  of  republics  are 
more  apt  to  be  actuated  by  restless  ambition,  and  the  ar« 
dour  of  conquest,  than  the  generality  even  of  kingi. 

The  plan  of  the  Koman  republic  was  univenal  con- 
quest ;  yet,  when  they  were  pursuing  it,  they  announced 
themselves  the  protectors  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  of 
all  free  nations,^  and  thus  created  a  pretext  for  intermed- 
dling in  the  government  of  every  country. 
•  If  the  French  republic  shewed  a  disposition  to  imitate 
them,  in  spite  of  misfortune  and  repulse,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  proceed  in  that  system  with  more  ala- 
crity than  ever,  after  the  rapid  and  astonishing  success  of 
their  arms  under  Buonaparte.  Yet  for  one  nation  to  as- 
sert a  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal  government  of 
another  is  laying  a  foundation  for  unceasing  war,  and 
will  be  resisted  with  indignation,  as  often  as  any  attempt 
is  made  to  put  it  in  practice,  any  wherte  but  in  a  country 
of  determined  slaves. 

The  new-modelling  a  government  is  found,  by  experi- 
ence, to  be,  even  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  undertakings, 
and  often  ends  in  the  ruin  of  the  undertakers  and  the 
misery  of  the  nation. 

The  faults  of*  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are 
so  obvious^*  that  the  moat  weak-dghted  can  pcHot  them 
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Mi ;•  hvA  th^  general  i<nbing«iiient  that,  takes- place, 
five  the  reparationa  have  effect,  is  apt  to  produce  greattfr 
invpchief  than  the  original  evil.  The  experience  of  this 
may  tend  to  render  political  calamity  of  long  life, 

,      .    *  And  make  omd  ntbnr  bear  thoM  ilia  thcj  liavc. 
Than  fly  to  othera  that  tbej  know  not  of 

What  could  be  more  apparent  than  the  grievances  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France  ?  Many  of  those  who 
attempted  to  remedy  them,  I  am  persuaded,  acted  from 
patriotic  motives.  The  work  was  torn  out  of  their  hands 
by  the  Gironde  party,  a  set  of  men  more  enthusiastic, 
more  speculative,  and  less  experienced  in  the  affairs  of 
life^  and  particularly  in  state  affairs,  than  the  former; 
yet  many  of  them  meant  well  to  their  country.  They 
were  soon  overset,  and  butchered  by  a  gang  of  the  most 
horrid  ruffians  that  ever  were  let  loose  on  any  nation ;  and 
France,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months^  experienced 
greater  calamities  than  she  had  suffered  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Florence,  the  grasping 
ambition  of  the  directory  of  France,  and  its  peculiar  in« 
veteracy  against  Great  Britain,  was  most  conspicuous. 
I  therefore  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  British 
subject  to  oppose  them  in   the  most  effectual  manner 
which  his  circumstances  and  actftal  situation  would  ad- 
mit.    By  those  considerations  I  was  prompted  to  serve  as    ! 
a  volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army  opposed  to  Buonaparte.    | 
I  will  acknowledge  that  a  very  ardent  desire  of  being    ] 
witness  to  military  operations,  on  the  most  perfect  and 
most  extensive  scale,  mingled  with  my  patriotism  in  this    • 
enterprise. 

I  procured  letters  to  the  Austrian  general ;  found  means 
of  joining  the  army ;  was  received  in  a  very  flattering 
manner ;  had  opportunities  of  being  present  at  some  im- 
portant actions  :  the  account  of  these,  with  my  sentiments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  which  you  so  earnestly  re- 
quest in  your  last  letter,  I  beg  leave  to  postpone,  as  well 
as  my  reasons  for  leaving  the  Austrian  army,  for  return- 
ing by  Vierma,  and  for  going  from  thence  to  Munich. 


lUw  I  «hme  im  rtiMiil  m  nmoh  longer  tiMi  I  iitteiidM 
in  that  dtj»  and  what  induced  me  to  pass  agam  diroagli 
Switaerlandy  yon  shall  be  informad  of,  Hva  «oee»  when  I 
have  the  happiness  of  meedng  jou  in  England. 

You  press  me  so  warmly  not  to  set  out  ftom  Yevny  a 
moment  sooner  thatf  the  surgeon  shall  give  me  leave^  and 
heg  the  oontinuaUon  of  my  correspondence  to  the  last  nio« 
asent  in  snch  a  flattering  manner,  that  I  beliere  you  fimcy 
that  writing  ]6ng  letters  to  you  for  weeks  together,  which 
was  the  effect  of  my  being  rivetted  to  a  couch  at  an  inn 
without  other  resource,  will,  by  mere  dint  of  habit,  be-; 
come  the  cause  of  my  continuing  fixed  a  month  longer 
than  is  necessary  on  the  same  couch,  on  purpose  to  write 
to  you.  Forgive  me,  my  good  friend ;  though  very  sens- 
ibte  of  the  obliging  things  you  say  of  my  letters,  and  su& 
ficiently  convinced  of  their  being  extremely  amusing,  and, 
above  all,  wonderfully  instructive,  yet  you  will  receive  no 
more  from  this  place.  My  leg  is  in  all  respects  better. 
I  have  been  frequently  in  the  carriage;  I  have  sinc^ 
walked  a  little  into  the  fields,  without  any  ill  effect,  and 
I  expect  to  set  out  to-morrow.    Farewell,  my  dear  colonel. 

J.  MOKDAinTT. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

The  Same  in  Continuation. 

I  asexivED  your  Ijetter  from  Ashwood  the  very  day  after 
I  had  sent  my  last  to  the  post.  I  find  my  foolish  affair 
with  Clifford  has  got  round.— You  express  so  great  a  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  that  I 
am  going  to  indulge  you  direcdy.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  for  this  you  are  obliged  to  a  complaint  with 
which  my  servant  Ben  was  seized.— -The  poor  fellow  had 
arranged  every  thing  for  our  journey,  and  was  ready  to 
set  out,  when  the  landlord  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
feverish  the  preceding  night,  and  was  sUU  too  inuch  in* 
disposed  for  travelling,  even  in  a  post^haise ;  though  Ben 
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feveriihwns^    I  knew  il  would  break  kis  heart  tabe  left 
-behind  ;  so  I  detecttiiBed  to  slay  till  he  could  gp  with  me. 

I  ordeied  luai  to  bed.  madi  ageitist  his  wilL  He  seems 
better  thisesottthy;  eed  the  doelor  assoffes  Hie  that  he    -y      ^.  ^ 
win  beabk  for  the  joorney  in  a  few  days.    Meanwhile  ^^      '^^'^^ 
these  fiaHows  my  adventure  with  Clifford.  J(/P7\m 

When  8iv  Eob^rt  fiigby  wmt  last  abroad,  he  thought    ^ 
it  ncflossery^  tho«i^  I  am  assumed  tx>thiDg  could  be  oiore 
attpeffluousy  to  take  a  young  woman  with  him  as  a  travel 
ling  companion. 

Sir  Robert  had  been  se  cruelly  used  by  the  London  la- 
dies,  that  he  determined  to  choose  for  his  travelling  cosa- 
|ianioB  one  who  had  been  bred  at  a  distance  from  the  ca* 
pital.  He  heard  of  several  who  were  willing  to  acoam^pmij 
bim  on  reasonable  terms;  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  a 
young  lady  who  had  arrived  about  ten  months  before  from 
C(MniwaU«  She  was  extremely  handsome,  and  generally 
allowed  to  be  as  foolish  as  she  was  beautiful :  her  appeaK- 
ance  announced  her  to  be  about  nineteen  or  twenty  yean 
of  age»  her  conversadon  about  ten  or  eleven.  While  she 
remained  in  the  country,  she  had  discovered  no  predomi- 
nant taste  of  any  kind ;  but  after  she  had  been  a  few 
months  in  the  capital,  her  aurit,  with  whom  she  lived,  in- 
formed her  father,  that  she  hadat  length  discovered  where 
the  strength  of  his  daughter's  genius  lay  {  that  few  young 
women  in  London  had  a  greater  ardour  for  dress ;  that 
her  ruling  passion,  in  qpite  of  many  discouragements,  had 
burst  forth  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  as  he  wouU 
pereei  ve  by  the  .milliner's  bills  die  transmitted  to  him. 

The  article  of  caps  alone,  in  whi^h  the  young  lady  had 
indulged  her  fancy  the  most  luxuriously,  amounted  to  a 
sum  which  the  fath^  could  not  immediately  advance. 
This  put  the  young  woman  under  the  dis^reeable  neces- 
sity of  restraining  the  flights  of  her  fancy,  until  Sir  Bo^ 
bwt  made  proposals,  which  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  then 
the  lady^s  ruHag  passion  expanded  itself  with  a  force  equal 
to  its  Jate  compresnon. 

Her  love  for  fine  clothes  was  manifested  by  the  tendeiw 
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est ezpremcni8 of  aSKlion  for  ^  Bobert  thmrntidlf 
persuaded  that  her  paBsion  was  sincere*  So  fiur:be  was 
right ;  but  he  was  completely  mistake  in  thinktng  Imo- 
self  the  object  of  it.  It  required^  indeed,  aU  tbe  dshision 
of  telfJore  to  make  a  man  of  Sir  BobertfskmgeKperieiiee 
imi^ne  that  a  young  gbl  would  be  more  cnamouredfof  ate 
old  man  than  of  a  new  wardrobe ;  yet  she  sueeceded  in 
convincing  him  that  her  atten^n  to  dress  was  iwnrelV  to 
please  him,  though  all  his  acquaintance  were  coovnioed 
that  her  attention  to  him  was  merely  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  please  herself  in  dress. 

Sir  Robert  had  been  advised  to  go  to  Italy  on  account 
of  bis  health  ;  he  accordingly  resided  a  considerable  time 
in  that  country ;  and  there  it  soon  appeared  that  a  taste 
for  dress  was  no  longer  the  ladyV  ruling  passion:  she 
caught  with  peculiar  aptitude  the  tastes  and  manners  of 
the  Italian  ladies,  and  soon  showed  that  she  preferred  a 
cigisbeio  to  the  richest  cap  or  robe.— -'Sir  Bobert  would 
have  bad  no  objection  to  this,  provided  she  had  adhered 
to  him  as  her  sole  cigisbeio* 

In  Italy  there  are.  cigisbetos  of  all  ages ;  but  Miss  Wes- 
ton had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  who  happened  to  ba 
a  great  deal  younger  than  Sir  Robert. 

This,  joined  to  the  troubles  in  Italy,  determined  him 
to  leave  that  country.  He  had  resided  sometime  at  Mu* 
nich  when  Mr.  Clifford  arrived  there.  That  geatlemati 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Miss  Weston,  and,  without 
oeremony  or  hesitation,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  ae* 
duce  her  from  Sir  Robert.  AU  his  pains  would  have  been 
ineffectual  had  her  original  passion  for  finery  in  dressbeen 
in  full  force;  for  she  ^ell  knew  that  he  was  more  amply 
able  to  gratify  her  in  it  than  Clifford ;  but  thai  having  a* 
bated,  and  Sir  Robertas  peevishness  increasing,  she  left 
him  entirely,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  d!^  tbjs  young- 
er man. 

The  baronet  bore  his  loss  with  resignation ;  and,  some* 
time  after,  consoled  himself  entirely  widi  a  new  mistress, 
a  native  of  Groningen,  who  was  nether  extravagantly 
fond  of  fine  clothes,  nor  young  cigisbeios ;  her  predomi- 


ttttt  {Mwiaa  beidf  Avarioe»  Ae  only  piMon  that  luereaae^ 
bj  indiilgeooe.  This  prudent  lady  adhered  faithfully  to 
air  Sobeit,  as  the  most  secure  m^od  of  having  her  warm- 
est desire  giAttfied,  Sir  Robert  and  she,  of  course^  liveA 
ttii|^ty  eomfiortaUy  together. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  ease  with  Mr*  CUflbrd  and 
hia  mistress.  Wbeo  I  arrived  at  Municdi,  they  were  calU 
edy  by  the  few  Eaglisbi  there  at  tfiat  time,  Me  ^a^trreZfome 

I  was  inclined  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with  CliffiMrd,  not 
cm  aeoount  of  any  thing  very  fiivomnble  I  bad  ever  heard 
of  himsetf,  but  beeaose  of  the  high  terms  in  which  1  have 
heard  my  brother  speak  of  his  father ;  which  were  con* 
firmed  by  my  own  observation»  on  the  only  occasion  ia 
which  I  ever  was  in  that  gendeman^s  company  ;  and  be* 
cause  I  had  heaid  that  his  mstur  was  the  intimate  inend 
of  your  Juliet.  She  was  a  child  when  I  siw  her  with  her 
father :  I  understand  she  is  now  a  very  beautiful  and  ae« 
complished  woman. 

Clifford  introduced  me  to  Miss  Weston.  She  is  unques^ 
tiimably  handsome ;  but,  to  be  thought  agreeable^  it  is 
idisolately  aeesmary  that  she  should  hold  her  tongue, 
which  the  young  lady  has  not  the  least  inclination  to  do  t 
on  the  contrary)  she  likes  to  have  it  in  continual  motion ; 
and  then  she  talk»^Ke  Crodt,  how  she  does  talk  t^^WhaU 
ever  she  says  is  followed  by  a  giggle^  that  makes  the  silly 
thing  die  utters  appear  still  more  silly ;  so  that  I  really 
never  was  lem  interested  in  a  woman  of  any  age  or  fi« 
guffe« 

She  took  it  into  her  bead«  bowdver^  that  I  wished  to 
ibrm  a  eooneetion  wkh  her ;  and  found  means  to  let  me 
know  that  she  should  have  no  objection. 

At  that  time  there  was  at  Munich  an  Italian  woman,  of 
an  angling  appearance,  who  was  patroniseed  by  some 
people  of  rank :  she  was  admired  as  an  mpronisatart.  I 
had  met  her  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  heatd  her  re# 
Cite  Italian  verses,  which  she  pretended  to  compose  during 
their  roeitaL    Some  were  toleri^ly  good  :  the  greater  part, 
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hovrerer,  trere  wonderfully  inaiped.    Tikem last dnljr  Were 
supposed  to  be  her  own* 

This  improiuart  talent»  such  as  it  was»  gained  8igyiora 
Cnifti  admittance  to  soue  genteel  houses*  She  affected, 
great  refinement  of  sentiment  and  expression ;  and,  what 
rendered  her  acquaintance  agre^aUe  to  many  peo{^  of 
both  sexes  was,  her  art  iti  forming  coOoexicAis,  and  putbng' 
those  on  a  good  footing  who.,,  without  her  asststalice^ 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  so  often  as  they  .wish-' 
eo» 

:  Mr;  Cliibrd  did  not  approve  of  the  great  intimacy, 
which  suddenly  arose  between  her  and  Mis4  Weston; 
and  at  length,  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  forbade  her 
from  ever  seeing  the  signorai  eith^  in  pubUc  ot  prW 
vate. 

Miss  Weston  had  the  compbisance  to  obey  oht-iwlf 
of  tliis  severe  maikdale^  aad  saw  the  s'^nora  in'  private 
only. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  ond  evening,  wkb  a  visifr 
from  Signora  Crofti.    After  the  compliments  which  she 
thought  becoming'ather  introduction,  she  congratulated  me^- 
on  my  good  fortune^  in  having  made  the  concjMest  of  tiie 
prettiest  woman  in  Munich. 

The  vain  ideas  which  this  annundation  was  calculated- 
to  raise  were  considerably  checked,  when  I  was*  iiB^ormed 
that  Miss  Weston  was  the  lady. 

The  signora  proceeded  to  tell  me,  <  thai  this  youi^  lady 
was  of  too  much  delicacy  for  a  man  of  such  gross  notiona 
as  Mr.  Clifford;  that  her  taste  was  wonderfully  refined ;- 
that  this  appeared  not  only  in'  thef  fanciful  Variety  of  her 
dress,  but  extended  to  thin^  which  many  women  think 
of  less  importance ;  that  there  was  vto  tongter  amy  of  that 
delicate  sentimental  sympathy  between  her  and  Mr.  CNf- 
ford  which  purifies  such  connexions  from  all  that  can,  \tk 
the  eyes  of  philosophy^  be  thought  reprehensible ;  that 
their  union  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  adhesion  of  mat-« 
ter,  unconnected  with  mind^  which  she  could  no  longer 
endure ;  that  she  had  formed  a  more  advantageous  opinion 
of  me.*— 'Here  the  bashful  signora  hid  her  face  with  her 


fkii5  Aid  added,  <  ihat  slie  had  reason  to  beKet^e  ttiat  thts 
delieate  csreature  might  be  preTailed  ofi  to  abandon  Mr. 
Clifford,  and  come,  irpon  reasonable  termsj  to  live  with 
me  :* — ^then,  removing  her  fan,  she  looked  me  fall  in  th^ 
face,  and  8»d,  <  I  own,  signor,  that  the  measure  would 
afford  nfe  great  satisfaction,  because  there  would  be  more 
purity  in  such  a  connexion  than  that  in  which  my  friend 
lives  at  present;  and  therefore  it  might  tend,  not  only  to 
present  pleasure,  but  to  tbe  eternal  happiness  of  all  con« 
cemed.' 

After  eitpressing  my  gratitude  for  the  interest  she  took 
in  my  eternal  happiness,  I  informed  her  *  that  insur« 
mountable  reasons  prevented  me  from  availing  myself  of 
the  information  she  had  given  me/ 

She  seemed  surprised,  and  rathef  indignairt  at  my  an-i 
swer ;  but,  as  I  am  not  fond  of  dismissing  any  decent  fe- 
male in  ill«humour,  I  was  at  some  pains  to  sooth  and 
put  her  in  better  temper.  She  left  me  tolerably  welt 
pleased. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Clifford  called  on  me.  He 
had  formed  a  notion  that  his  mistress  carried  oh  a  eor-^ 
respondence  whh  tfici  and  that  I  bad  a  design  to  serve 
him  in  the  same  manner  he  had  Si:r  Robert  Rigby. 

He  was  confirmed  irir  these  suspicions  by  accidentally 
seeing  Signora  Crofti  go  out  of  my  lod^ngs.  On  inquK 
ly,  be  was  informed  that  she  had  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  my  apartment.  He  suspected  she  had  brought 
me  a  letter  from  Miss  Weston,  and  bad  waked  till  I  had 
written  an  answer. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  at  thrs  vety  time  Clifford 
was  tired  of  the  lady,  and  was  actually  contriving  how  to 
get  decently  quit  of  her  :  but  what  marks  the  arrogance 
of  his  character,  and  shows  in  what  a  different  light  we 
see  oiir  own  conduct  from  that  in  which  we  view  our 
neighbours,  is,  that  this  very  man,  who  had  never  felt 
the  least  self-condemnation  for  his  behaviour  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Rigby,  thought  my  supposed  attempt  an  unpardon* 
able  injury. 


In  this  difpomtioQ  ht  called  At  my  lodglngi^  4IkI  find- 
ing me  alone,-*-^  You  will  be  surprised/  said  be»  ^  at  my 
demring  to  know  whether  Signora  Crofti  has  not  made 
you  some  visits  of  late/ 

Though  I  did  not  much  relish  being  questioned  in  thia 
manner,  and  though  I  am  less  inclined  to  bear  with  peo- 
ple of  Clifford's  haughty  character  than  with  others,  yett 
being  willing  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  a  man 
whose  memory  I  req^ected,  I  ismswered  calmly,  *  That 
the  question  did  surprise  me  a  little ;  but,  as  he  thought 
it  of  importance  enough  to  be  asked,  I  would  freely  tell 
him,  that  she  had  made  me  one  visit/ 

*  Only  one !'  repeated  he ;  <  and,  pray,  will  you  tell  mt 
as  freely  what  her  business  was  ?' 

'  Allow  me,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  ask,  in  my  turn,*  said  I, 
*  whether  it  is  your  custom  to  inform  people  of  what  pass* 
es  between  you  and  all  the  women  with  whom  you  chance 
to  have  a  tcie^*ieU  ?* 

*  This  is  no  jest,  sir,*  said  he. 

^  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  it  could  only  pass  for  a  poor 
one^*  resumed  I. 

<  I  filial  be  informed,*  said  he,  <  what  that  woman*a 
business  was' with  you  T 

*  You  must  receive  your  information  elsewhere,  then,* 
I  replied. 

<  I  can  imagine  but  one  kind  of  business  such  a  wo» 
man  could  have  with  you,*  said  he. 

*  You  need  make  no  farther  inquiry,  then,*  added  L 

*  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  that,  through  her  means^ 
you  were  endeavouring  to  seduce  Miss  Weston.* 

*  Prom  the  manner  in  which  your  own  connexion  with 
that  lady  was  formed,*  rejoined  I,  <  it  is  natural  enough 
for  you  to  have  such  a  suspicion.* 

*  I  am  to  bdieve,  then,*  rejoined  he,  with  a  menacing 
air,  *  that  it  is  so  ?* 

^  You  may  be  as  credulous  as  you  please,  Mr.  Clifford/ 
I  answered. 

*  I  expect  other  kind  of  satisfaction,  sir,'  said  he,  fierce* 
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*  In  my  opinioDi^  rejoined  I,  '  what  I  hare  given  is 
all  thftt  the  case  requires.* 

^  I  think  otherwise,  sir,'  said  he. 

After  a  little  more  altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  we    '  -'f^a  i 
should  meet  the  following  day,  at  a  particular  place  at     ^  ^/./ 
aome  distance  from  town,  each  of  us  with  pistols,  and  ac-  ^ 
eompanied  by  a  friend* 

After  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  and  Clifibrd 
was  leaving  the  room,  he  suddenly  stopped ;  and,  turn- 
ing,—<  I  had  entirely  forgot,'  said  he,  *  that  I  am  en* 
gaged  for  dinner  to-morrow,  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss:  if  it  is  the  same  thing 
with  you,*  added  he  *  our  business  may  be  postponed  till 
the  day  after/ 

'  As  you  please,*  saia  I* 

^  You  know,*  resumed  he^  ^  we  can  transact  our  afiair 
as  well  the  day  after  as  to-morrow ;  whereas,  if  we  flni^ 
our  business  to-morrow,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
one  or  other  of  us  to  keep  our  engagement  for  the  day 
after.* 

<  It  is  very  well  recollected,*  said  !• 

He  then  told  me,  ^  that  he  was  to  dine  in  the  country ; 
that  he  should  not  return  to  Munich  that  night;  that 
Mr.  Craufurd,  the  gentleman  he  intended  for  his  second, 
was  of  the  party,  and  that  they  would  meet  my  friend  and 
me,  the  following  day,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.* 

It  was  then  fixed  that  all  the  other  drcumstances  of 
our  arrangement  should  remain  in  force. 

I  was  going  to  call  on  Lord  P  ,  with  whom  I  pass- 
ed most  of  my  time  when  at  Munich ;  but  his  lordship 
entered  soon  after  Mr.  Clifford  had  left  nie.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  judicious  and  spirited  young  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  told  him  what  had  passed,  and  begged  that  he  would 
accompany  me  to  the  field. 

'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  declare  off,*  said  he ;  <  for  I 
do  think  it  a  very  foolish  business,* 

*  Your  lordship  may  declare  off,  if  you  please,*  said 
I ;  ^  bntf  were  it  ever  so  foolish,  /  caimot  do  so/ 
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*  This  young  fellow  is  extremely  wrong-headed/  said 
he  ;  <  he  is  continually  in  affairs  of  diis  kind  :  he  is  a  com- 
plete spadassin^  a  duellist,'^*  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk 
button,*  a«  Mercutio  says:  he  would  ra|her  figltf  than 
not/ 

*  My  taste  is  differ^pt^*  replied  I ;  *  for  I  would  much 
rather  not,  than  fight ;  I  will  indulge  his  humour  never- 
theless/ 

<  I  don^t  believe  either  of  you  jpares  Qiucb  for  Miss 
Weston/  resumed  he. 

*  I  certainly  do  not/  said  I. 

*  Does  it  not  seem  strange,  then,  that  you  should  think 
of  fighting  for  her  ?^ 

*  Nothing  can  be  less  strange/  I  replied :  *  men  havo 
fought  in  the  cause  of  women,  for  whom  they  had  no  va^ 
lue,  ever  since  the  war  of  Troy*  Do  you  imagine  that 
Hector  had  a  great  esteem  for  Helen  T 

<  Perhaps  not/  said  my  lord;  *  but  I  should  have 
thought  it  very  strange  if  Menelaus,  instead  of  challen- 
ging Paris,  who  ran  off  with  his  wife,  had  challenged 
Hector,  who  had  no  hand  in  the  rape/ 

.   ^  I  do  not  fully  understand  ypur  meaning/ 

*  Ypu  will  .to-morrow  or  nei^t  day,'  said  he ;  *  but,  in 
the  meantime,  you  may  defpend  op  fny  apcomp^inying  yoa 
to  the  nieetipg/ 

Good  night,'  my  dear  Sommers,  I  find  I  can  «epd  thiii 
tatjy  in  the  morping.  J  shall  resume  sometime  to-mor- 
row. 

J.  HO&DAUNT* 


m^ 
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The  S<tme  in  Cmlinvation. 


•  I 


wVnt:^  Jjord  P— 7-  left  me,  I  passed  the  time  in  writ- 
ing letters,  and  making  such  arrangements  as  I  thought 
flight  be  necessary.  We  dined  together  the  following  day. 
He  inveigjied  agajpst  t^e  absurdity  of  Ctiffordfs  oonduf t^ 


f  Life/  says  he,  *  insipid  «s  it  is  with  most  people,  is  of 
more  value  than  to  be  thrown  away  in  so  idle  a  manner 
as  that  fooUsh  fellow  is  likely  to  Jose  his.^  Imagining 
that  part  of  this  censure  touched  me,  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  necessity  under  which  I.  was  of  acting  as  I  did, 
and  how  unbecoming  it  would  be  in  me  to  give  any  far- 
ther explanation  to  a  man  who  had  behaved  with  such  in- 
solence. I  was  not  fully  convinced,  however,  by  my  own 
arguments:  I  was  constriuned  to  the  conduct  I  adopted, 
by  a  sensation  which  baffled  reasoning,  and  was  mor^ 
powerful  than  conviction. 

Lord  P  ■  ■■■  was  more  serious  than  usual,  and  stayed 
but  a  short  time  after  dinner,  saying,  *  he  had  an  appoints 
ment,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  me  for  a  little,'  but  prcv 
mised  tQ  return  in  the  evening.  When  he  returned,  he 
seemed  in  much  higher  spirits  than  when  he  withdrew ; 
iind  he  continued  uncommonly  gay  all  the  evening. 

I  found  him  in  the  same  humour  when  we  set  out  to* 
gether  next  morning,  a  littlp  after  the  opeping  of  the 
gates ;  ao  accident  that  happened  to  the  phaisp  retarded 
us  an  hour  longer  on  th^  road  than  otherwise  we  should 
have  been* 

I  expressed  some  impatience  at  this,  knowing  that  Mn 
Clifford  would  be  wiuting*  My  lord  said  coldly,  ^  Do 
not  make  yourself  uneasy ;  depend  upon  it  ypi|  will  be 
in  sufficient  time  to  see  him  look  like  a  fool/ 

There  seemed  somevfhat  singi|lar  in  t)ie  whole  of  his 
behaviour :  I  had  remarked  this  from  the  moment  I  in- 
formed him  of  all  the  f^ircun^stani^e^  of  th^  affair ;  but  I 
did  not  think  proper  to  take  notice  of  this  tq  hipi* 

After  a  silenc^e  of  considerable  dpration,  he  bqrst  into 
laughter,  and  e^cclaimed,  *  What  a  ridicuf&us  figure  Clif- 
ford will  cut  !^ 

*  Ridiculous  !'  said  I ;  *  Clifford,  you  m&y  depend  'On 
it,  is  a  man  of  spirit/ 

^  He  has  hitherto  been. fortunate  in  affairs  of  ihis  mu 
tare,*  said  Lord  P-*-* ;  *  but,,  on  thf  present  oi^casioni 
))e  wfU  make  a  ridi<^ulQUS  figpr^/ 

!  How?*  » 
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«  Wby,  if  he  were  to  fight  widi  one  aooooland  floakil*^ 
fill  as  you/  said  he,  smiling,  amd  evading  €xphM/6amp 
<  I  am  ooQTiiiced  he  woold  be  rither  killed  er  woimd- 
ed.' 

I  vas  equally  suYjmsed  at  his  loidshipIV  imrds  and 
vumDer,  bring  at  a  loss  to  coneeiTe  what  he  could  fiad  ii» 
diculoiis  in  the  appearance  of  a  dead  or  nmmded  SMin. 

*  How  do  you  mean  ridiculous  V  said  X, 

*  Ok  I  most  completely  ridiculoiis,'  replied  he :  '  but 
there  they  are/ 

We  were  near  the  entrance  of  Ae  Tillage  where  we  had 
appointed  to  meet,  and  found  the  two  gendemen  waiting* 

'  We  have  been  expecting  you  some  time/  said  Mn 
Clifford* 

<  But  the  proper  place  is  at  some  distance/  added  Mr. 
Craufurdy  addressing  Cliffiwd.  *  Do  you  conduct  Mr. 
Iklordaunt  thither :  when  my  lord  and  I  shall  hare  set* 
tied  preliminaries,  we  will  follow  you/    . 

Provoked  by  what  Mr,  Clifford  had  said,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken,  I  observed,  ^  that  pris» 
liminaries  would  soon  be  settled  $  and  the  principal  bufli* 
ness  might  as  well  be  transacted  where  we  stood,  to  save 
farther  loss  of  time.* 

«  I  think  so  (oo,^  said  Lord  P— ^;  <  for  it  has  taken 
up  more  time  than  it  ought  already  x  and,  if  much  more 
is  lost,  Miss  Weston  will  be  arrived  in  Bdiemia  beftire 
either  of  these  gentlemen  can  have  blown  the  other  a 
brains  out.* 

I  leave  you  to  judge  what  surprise  this  qpeech  oeca* 
Moned  to  all  present. 

«  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  V  said  I, 

*  Where  did  you  say  Miss  Weston  was  gone,  sir  P* 
said  Clifford. 

«  Would  she  were  gone  to  the  devil,*  said  Cranfurd^ 
peevishly. 

<  Keep  your  temper,  Mr.  Craufnrd,*  resumed  Lord 
P— — >  witii  the  grealest  eomposore:  *  die  will  gel  to 
him  in  good  time :  at  present  she  is  on  the  high  road  to 
9obemia.* 
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<  Axe  yott  alMoIataiy  certuii  of  what  you  assert,  air  f* 
md  Mr*  Clmbrd. 

'  I  am  abtolutdtjr  oertain  diat  she  set  out  yesterday,  in 
a  post-chiuse,  with  the  young  baron  Valstern,  for  Vienna,* 
replied  Lord  P«  ■■ ;  <  and  iMiough  I  kept  up  this  news 
him  my  fiiend  Mr.  Mordamit,  I  am  oonrinced  it  is  at 
present  wril  known  in  Munich,  as  you  will  find  on  your 
return*^ 

•  As  my  brd  ended,  a  eenrant  of  Mr«  diflbtdTs  advanced 
at  full  gallop  frcHn  Munich ;  and,  seeing  his  master,  he 
direetly  dismeimted,  gave  a  letter  to  him,  and  another  to 
Mr.  Craufard :  both  ceofirmed  the  account  wfaieh  Lord 
fm^-m^  had  aiieady  given :  Ibr  the  itilly  understanding  of 
which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  inform  you,  that  Lord  P  ■ 
had  fisrmed  an  aequaintanoe  with  the  German  noUemaa 
ilbove' mentioned ;  that,)  sometime  afiter  Signora  Crofti 
had  visited  me>  his  lordship  and  the  baron  supped  lAe-i^« 
tite  /  the  latter  had  drank  a  little  too  freely  the  same  day 
at  dinner,  v^faioh  was  the  caiiise,  peiliaps,  of  his  eommunt* 
eating  to  his  lordship,  '  that  he  was  passionately  ih  love 
wkh  his  charming  coontrywaman.  Miss  Weston ;  that  he 
had  made  his  passion  known  to  her  bodi  by  looks  and 
wcM^s,  as  often  as  he  could,  without  the  observation  of 
Mr*  Clifford ;  that  he  had  even  engaged  Signora  CrofU 
in  his  interest,  Imt  had  not  received  any  very  flattering 
eaeouragemeat  till! within  the  two  or  three  last  days,  when 
Signora  Crofti  had  infoimed  ^im,  *  that  Miss  Weston 
had  acknowledged  to  her,  that  he  had  made  a  very  deep 
impressioQ  cm  her  heart,  dioagh  she  had  hitherto  strug- 
gled against  it ;  that  her  former  partiality  for  Mr.  Clif- 
ford had  been  gradually  diminishing,  on  account  of  his 
capricious  and  tyrannical  temper,  and  was  now  entirely 
effaced ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  settlement  the 
baron  had  promised,  and  a  liberal  present  in  money  and 
jewels,  she  had  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  his  castle  in  Bo« 
hernia;  but  that,  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  affair  be- 
tween the  baron  and  Mr.  ClifivNnd,  she  exacted  of  him 
that  they  should  leave  Munich  privately,  and  so  as  to  pre» 

*  ^ude  the  risk  of  beipg  overtaken  by  Clifford,  in  pase  b^ 


should  think  of  pursuing  tbem«*  The  baixm  added»  *  that 
he  had  agreed  to  this  merely  io  complaisance  to  Miss 
Weston  ;  for,  as  for  his  own  pari,  I  put  the  same  value 
on  Mr.  CliiFord's  resentment  which  that  gentleman  ha4 
put  op  Sir  JSohert  Rigb/s.*  The  baron  concluded  his 
nfirjrat^ve  by  informing  bis  lordshipi  ^  that  they  had  bam 
niaking  the  necessary  prestations  for  the  eKeoution.  of 
their  scheme.' 

Lord  P— —  attempted  t^o  dissuade  the  baron  from  this 
projept  tp  nq  purpose*.  He  however  gave  his  word  not  to 
jpf^e^tim  it  to  any  perspn  previous  to  the  e:y;eciitipn. 

This  accounts  for  Lord  P  ^s  not  haying  commiuii* 
cated  this  plan  to  me,  and  for  tlie  wliole  of  his  behaviour. 
As  soon  as  I  informed  bin)  qf  Mr.  Clifford's  interview 
with  me»  as  detailed  aboye,  be  waited  on  the  baron,  and 
informed  him,  *  tl)at  Clifford  was  to  dipe  in  the  country 
t)ie  wxf,  flay,  and  not  tq  return  till  the  morning  follow* 
ing,  perbups  not  then ;  the  favourable  n)omen(  for  his 
setting  out  with  the  lady,  therefore,  would  b^  as  soon  .af* 
ter  Clifford  should  leaye  Mviniob  as  they  possibly  could*** 

When  Lord  P  f  din^  with  me,  they  had  not  set 
pff;  ^his  was  the  cause  of  (li^  uneasiness.  Wbed  he  re* 
turned  to  my  lodgings,  the  same  evening,  be  knew  they 
were  gone,  which  was  the  source  of  hij^  giiie(y« 

Miss  .Westpn  had  contrived  her  mfi^res  with  such 
address,  and  given  suc^  a  plausible  pretence  for  her  ab« 
sence  to  Clifford's  servants,  that  ijt  was  not  known  that 
she  had  left  Munic^h,  in  t^  post-chaise  with  the  baron,  till 
late  in  tl)e  nighty 

And  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  gatea  were 
opened,  one  of  Mr.  Clifford's  friends  detached  bia  groom 
with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  what  had  passed*  ]Vir« 
Craufurd  received  a  letter  to  the  sajfxxe  purpose. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clifford  b^d  perused  his,  all  his  wrath 
was  directed  against  the  baron :  he  sworp  he  would  foU 
low  him  to  Bohemia  and  be  avenged- 

Mr.  Craufurd  pointed  out  the  folly  of  troubling  him** 
sy^If  about  a  worthless  woman. 

*:  li  is  not  from  anjr  regard  to  licr/  fejilicd  I\c ;  ^  bu^ 


U  punish  thb  Bohemian.  Would  not  you,  my  |ord»  ia 
my  place  ?^  added  he,  jsddressing  Lord  ?■    ■  "* 

f  I  nerer  should  dream  of  pumsbing  a  man  for  render* 
ing  me  an  essential  selivice,  Mr.  Clifford,^  said  my  lord. 
.  *'  You  do  not  mean,  my  lord,?  said  Clifford  briskly^ 

*  that  it  would  be  as  prudent  in  me  to  let  this  matter 
pass^  as  it  vas  in  Sir  Robert  Rigby  not  to  call  nie  out.^ 

.  '  J  dp,  indeed,  Mn  £}lifford,^  replied  his  lordship  t 
^  because  I  consider  it  as  a  very  great  misfortune  for  one 
man  to  kill  another  who  has  rendered  him  a  service^  and 
not  a  small  peoe  of  bad  luck  to  be  killed  by  him.^ 

Mr.  Craufurd,  who  seemed  to  dread  an  improper  an« 
awer  ff^om   Clifford's   impetuosi^;   immediately  s^,-^ 

*  Putting  killing  out  of  thcrquestion,  whieh  no  man  less 
fears,  and,  from  his  skill  at  all  the  weapons^  has  less  rea* 
son  to  fear  than  my  friend,  it  is  beneath  him  to  go  on  a 
vildgodse-chase  after  a  woman  whom,  to  my  knowledge, 
he  was  isompletely  tired  of,  and  resolved  to  abandon. 
What  could  she  do  more  obliging  ?  Has  she  not  saved 
you  the  trouble  of  dismissing  her,  my  good  fellow  ?^  con* 
tinued  he,  taking  Clif&ird  by  the  hand  ;  ^  for  which  you 
are  much  obliged  to  her,  as  well  as  for  clearing  up  the 
mistake  you  laboured  under  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mor* 
daunt.^ 

This  had  the  best  effect  on  the  mind  of  Clifford :  he. 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  li^bt ;  and^  turning  to 
me,  he  ^id,  ^  Ypu  must  be  sensible,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  that 
the  trouble  I  have  pi^t  you  to  W83  entirely  owing  to  mis* 
take*- 

.  *  I  see  it  clefrly,^  said  I. 

.  <  You  have,  no  desire,  then,  that  the  business  for  whiph 
we  met  should  go  farther  P^ 

*  I  never  had  aqy  desire  of  that  kind,  Mr*  Clifford,^ 
said  I ;  '  it  waa  in  compliance  with  your  invitation  I 
came.^ 

*  There  ean  be  no  farther  misunderstanding,^  said  Lord 
P         S  *  let  us  return  to  Munich.* 

*  I  hope  the  oompany  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
Sae>V  rpjoine4  Mn  praufurd;  *  I  have  some  excellent 
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Cfaaiopigoet  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  Icmve  bdiind  me» 
I  set  out  for  Frankfort,  in  a  few  days/ 

This  invitation  was  acoeplcd.  The  dinner,  on  the 
whole»  was  agreeable ;  thou^  Cli£Ebrd,  afker  he  became 
a  little  heated  with  the  Champagne,  hinted»  once  or  twice, 
that  he  still  had  an  inclination  to  make  a  toqr  into  Bo^ 
hernia:  which  Craufurd  observkig,  ordered  coffee;  and, 
after  we  had  withdrawn  from  the  table,  he  stated  the  n* 
diculous  light  into  which  Clifford's  expedition  to  Bohemia 
might  be  put:  *  it  would  be  reversing  the  practice  of 
chivalry,'  said  he.  <  Instead  of  the  kni^t  going  to  the 
relief  of  a  distressed  damsel,  he  would  be  called  a  distress- 
ed knight,  in  search  of  a  damsel  who  wished  not  to  be 
found,  and  was  not  worth  finding.'  He  managed  this 
with  so  much  address,  that  Mr.  Clifford  gave  up  his  feoU 
ish  intention. 

Mr.  Craufurd's  regard  for  Cliflbrd  is  founded,  as  I 
have  been  told,  on  the  friendship  he  had  for  the  you^g 
man's  father ;  indeed,  nothing  could  be  a  stronger  procf 
of  his  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Clifford' than 
his  attachment  to  the  present,  Mr.  Craufurd  being  a  man 
of  quite  an  oj^posite  character,  and  of  a  most  obliging  and 
generous  disposition. 

He  is  thought  to  have  more  influence  with  Cliffiird  than 
any  body  else ;  and  I  am  told,  that  by  his  address,  dur* 
ing  the  short  time  they  have  been  together,  Clifford  has 
been  extricated  from  some  disagreeable  scrapes.  Mr. 
Craufiird  was  prevailed  on,  much  against  his  inclination, 
to  accompany  him  to  his  appointment  with  me,  and  agreed 
to  it  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  an  aocommodatioa. 
I  question  greatly,  however,  whether  he  has  temper  suf- 
ficient to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Clifford  much  longer. 
I  thought  I  perceived  symptoms  of  the  contrary:  yet  they 
set  out  together  for  Frankfort.  When  they  separate,  the 
terms  of  insurance  on  Clifford's  life  ought  to  rise  very  oon« 
siderably.  I  hardly  ever  was  in  conipany  with  a  man  so 
apt  to  give  ofience,  or  so  ready  to  take  it  when  there 
was  none  intended.  Had  it  not  been  for  Craufurd,  he 
would  htve  made  out  another  quarrel  with  me  on  the 
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tety  Bight  on  which  the  former  ins  aooottmiodated. 
Yet  he  is  not  defioent  in  the  power  of  plMsiag  when 
he  chooses :  he  is  sometimes  eren  exceedhngl j  agreeable 
and  entertldning :  but  in  the  midst  of  mirth,  when  yoa 
least  think  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  say  something  highly  jko* 
Toking,  or  to  misoonstrae  someUiing  that  has  been  smdL 
It  is  impossiUe  for  sndi  a  man  to  be  long  lived* 

I  am  happy  in  the  reflection,  however,  that  t^have  e« 
soaped  therisklrun  of  being  the  shortener  of  hb  days :  I 
feel  that  it  would  hate  rendered  the  remainder  of  mine  \ 
very  uncomfortable ;  and  I  have  formed  the  resolntioii  , 
never  to  fight  another  duel,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  I 
am  resolved  never  to  marry. 

It  seems  surprising  to  many  people  that  no  means  have 
been  found  for  putting  an  end  to  duels. 

The  absurdity  of  the  custom  has  been  illustrated  a  thoo^ 
sand  ways  without  effect. 

<  You  have  injured  me,  sir ;  and  therefore  I  insist  up- 
on  your  taking  an  equal  chance  of  putting  me  to  deaths* 
Or, 

«  You  have  given  me  the  fie,  sir.  I  could  eauly  prove, 
indeed,  that  I  spoke  truth  ;  but  as  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  I  will  not  take  the  trouble :  but  what  I  do  in* 
rist  upon  is,  that  you  shall,  by  way  of  reparation,  do  you^ 
utmost  to  shoot  me  through  the  head/ 

What  can  be  more  absurd  than  all  Ais?  Nothing.-— 
But  it  is  not  quite  a  fiur  statement  of  the  ease.  The  fot* 
lowing  seems  nearer  the  truth. 

'  Sir,  you  have  insulted  me  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
make  the  worid  think  meanly  of  me  if  I  do  not  resent  it. 
If  I  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  my  country  the  world 
will  think  in  the  same  manner  of  me.  Though  I  may 
despise  both  you  and  the  insult,  I  cannot  regulate  the  opi- 
nions of  the  world ;  but.  I  will  show  that  I  do  not  value 
life  so  much  as  I  dread  disgrace ;  and  I  will  give  this 
proof  at  your  risk,  who  have  put  me  under  the  necessity.* 

No  severity  of  law  can  prevent  those  from  challenging 
their  insulter,  to  whom  the  shame  of  bearing  an  inswlt 
appears  more  dreadful  than  the  utmost  vengeance  of  law j 
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Aeoordingfy  it  had  been  foiind  dlat  the  i»ev«rest  laws  hflt« 
not  mippreued  the  pracirice  <^f  duelling. 

But  if  a  court  were  instituted  for  tbe  expi^ess  putpoaft 
of  investigating  the  cireumstauees  which  gave  rise  to  evef^ 
duel,  with  power  to  punish  him  who^  from  wantoni^oss^ 
pride,  or  malignity,  had,  to  the  conviction  of  the  court; 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  would  justify  a  gentleman 
for  having  recourse  to  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  ef« 
&ce  tbe  «Jront,  perhaps  such  an  institution  would  have 
a  more  powerful  effect  in  preventing  duels,  than  attach^ 
ing  tbe  punishment  to  tbe  challenger  or  survivor,  who 
possibly  may  be  the  least  guilty.    '> 

Although  the  survivor  only  ean  be  personally  punished 
yet,  if  he  who  is  killed  is  clearly  proved  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  duel,  by  giving  the  first  insult,  besides  ai> 
quitting  the  survivor,  some  stigma  ought  to  be  put,'by  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  on  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

If  such  an  institution  did  not  entirely  abolish  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  it  would  assuredly  render  it  lesa  frequents 

It  would  also  render  men  more  cautious  of  giving  o& 
fence,  and  would  bring  to  public  notoriety  and  shame  all 
tbose  pests  of  society  who-  are  oonttnually  involved  in 
quarrels,  whether  from  an  oi'eri»eariog  spirit  to  insult 
others,  or  from  a  childish  dispositicm  to  take  o&nce  widi-* 
out  cause. 

I  was  detained  at  Munich  by  Lord  P  longer 

than  I  intended.  When  we  separated  I  went  to  Dres* 
den.  What  happened  there  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
next.    Farewell  1 

/•  MOftDAUNT* 
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LETTER  XXV. 

From  the  Same  in  Continuation* 

SooK  after  my  arrival  at  Dresden,  Mr.  Grindill  called  on 
me— the  same  that  we  used  to  see  at  Lady  Deanport^s, 
whose  inumate  friend  and  great  adviser  he  was  supposed 
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to  be.  Beftre  her  ladjrtkip^s  marriage,  he  wiis  A  feooBUnt 
banger  on  of  my  lord :  the  vorld  imagined  that  it  was  b^ 
Grindiirs  influence  with  his  lordship  that  the  marriage 
was  brought  about.  However  that  may  be^  Mr.  OrindiU 
eootiaued  upon  an  intimate  footing  with  both  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Few  n^en  could  boast «  more  extend 
siTe  acquaintance  thtm  GrindiU,  among  the  great  and  opu« 
kot: — he  never  culiivAted  any  other*  In  the  course  of 
Ibis  cultifation  he  dbnpated  his  fortune.  Becoming  dis4 
trecsed  in .  his  careatBstances,  he  found  that  niany^  who 
ftrmerly  had  tio  objection  to  being  called  his  friends^  now 
shunn^  being  considered  even  as  his  acquaintance*  His 
f  reditors  were  troublesoitie»  and  he  left  England* 

He  made  a  good  deal  up  to  me  at  my  arrival  at  Dres^ 
den.  I  certairily  never  had  shown  any  partiality  for  the 
acquaintance  of  Grindill ;  but  in  the  circumstances  I  iin^ 
derstood  he  was.  then  in,  I  did  not  choose  to  show  him 
9uch  marks  of  neglect  as  perhaps  I  might  otherwise  have 
done. 

I  should  iK»t  however^  have  gone  su<;h  lengths  in  serving 
bim  as  I  didi  had  I  not  heard  of  his  acting  a  very  friends 
ly  part  to  a  young  painter  of  the  name  of  Evans^  then  at 
Dresden.  This  young  man  has  great  merit  in  his  profess 
aion,  and  is^  bestdeSf  of  an  eiicellent  character.  Grindilt 
recommended  him  to  all  his  acquaintance;  and  I  told  him 
that  I  would  introduce  him  to  tl>e  acquaintance  of  some 
eminent  artists  with  whom  I  was  Connected,  when  he 
should  return  to  London.  He  thanked  me  for  the  honoui* 
I  intended  him,  but  in  a  manner  that  made  me  think  he 
was  not  very  .solicitous  that  I  should  take  the  trouble.—- 
*  Do  you  not  imagine/  said  I«  <  that  their  friendship  could 
be  of  service  to  a  young  artist  like  you  ?'* 

*  It  certainly  would,^  answered  he  :  adding,  with  a 
smile-—*  I  already  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  sonie- 
of  them ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  the  artist,  but  the  arts, 
that  are  friends<^ 

I  then  assured  him  that  I  should  be  happy  to  serve 
him  myself  when  he  came  to  London ;  and  that  I  should ' 
introduce  him  to  those  of  my  friends  who  were  not  artists. i 
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Orindtirs  behtvoor  to  this  young  trnm,  n^  Was  faa^ 
and  friendless,  gave  me  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Mr« 
Grindill  himself  than  I  had  before. 

He  took  an  opportunity  of  teUbg  me»  <  that  a  tdatioa 
of  his,  who  had  a  good  estate  in  South  Wales,  and  whose 
heir-at-law  he  was,  laboured  under  a  distemper  whidt 
jKsibody  thought  he  could  sunrtTe ;  that  this  relation^  he 
understood,  was  surrounded  by  interested  people^  who 
might  take  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  suggissS 
Aings  to  his  prejudice ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  of  infinite 
importance  to  him  that  he  should  return  immediatdy  So 
England  to  cultivate  his  interest  with  the  invalid ;  but 
that  he  had  contracted  debts  at  Dresden,  and  could  not 
think  of  leaving  it  without  paying  them ;  that,  although 
he  had  assuirances  of  not  being  disturbed,  by  the  generaU 
ity  of  his  creditors  in  England,  one  to  whom  he  owed 
iP500  stood  out ;  and  that  he  was  in  need  of  a  thousand 
poundsy  without  which  he  could  not  leave  Dresden,  with 
credit,  nor  appear  with  safety  in  England."^ 

On  my  hinting  a  little  surprise  that  his  friends  Lord  and 
Lady  DNeanport  did  not  assist  him  In  such  an  emergency, 
he  answered— <  That  Lady  Deanport  was  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  herself;  that  she  had  beoi  unfortunate  at  play ; 
that  her  husband  had,  at  bis  death,  left  her  provided  for 
in  a  manner  fisr  inferior  to  her  expectations ;  that  her  son, 
nhen  he  came  of  age,  had  not  supplied  the  deficiepey  to 
her  satisfaction/-— Grindill  added,  <  That  her  ladyship 
had  not  allowed  her  son  to  be  crossed  in  any  thing  that 
depended  upon  her,  during  a  very  long  childhood,  in  the 
expectation  of  having  the  entire  management  of  him,  when 
the  law  should  consider  him  as  a  man :  but  when  that 
period  arrived,  finding  him  less  tractable  tlian  she  expect- 
ed, the  most  amiable  of  boys,  and  of  youths,  became  at 
once,  in  her  eyes,  a  monster  of  ingratitude.^ 

By  the  way,  Sommers,  this  complete  alteration  of  opinion 
in  parents,  respecting  the  characters  of  their  children,  I 
myself  have  observed  in  several  instances,  and  all  of 
them  in  mothers  towards  th^  whom  they  had  most  vb^ 
dttlged. 


Mr.  Grindilly  hoWerer^  assumed  me»  that»  through  hitf 
itteans,  Lady  D^nport  and  her  son    came  to  a  more 
friendlljr  way  of  thinking  before  he  ^ent  abroad,  and 
continued  so  all  the  time  h6  was  on  his  travels.    I  under- 
stood  from  him  also,  that  Lady  Deanport,  who  always  had 
some  project  in  agitation,  was  endeavouring  to  accompli^l^, 
Ir  faarriage  betwe^   her   son  and  the  w^ltby   IfiU 
llbjrston.    This  will  givd  him,   she  imagines^  such  aw, 
accumof attoii  of  riehes,  that  part  mast  o¥^ff^  npom  htilJ 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  augment  his  parlisCmetftalfyl 
influence,  so  as  to  become  beneficial  to'  at)  Chffr  iHe&ds'of 
itis  fitakily,  and  particularly  to  Orindill  himisetf; 
'  This  intelligent  was  thrown  out  in  diAgtent  codtersil^- 
iibns,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  inducing  me  tdf 
ttgtee  to  the  concluding  reciuest,  thai  I  should  ad^vanoe' 
him  the  money.    What  determined  me,  however,  wa^ 
irhat  Orhidill  insisted  least  upon  ;  namely,  his  kiifidn^sri^         ^        / 
to  Ae  young  painter,  and  my  plainly  seeing  that  nootlier*     rr  '  t 
fierson  would  lend  him'  if  t  did  not,  for  the  poor  devil  has< 
ttbt  a  friend  in  the  world  ;  I  furnished  him,  therefore,  with 
#hat  he  wanted.  *  '  ' 

I  believe  I  have  drawn  all  the  money  I  had  with  M essrs«' 
T»  ■'■■  '.  Be  so  good  as  sell  three  thousand  pounds  of 
what  I  have  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  place  it  in  Iheir^ 
httdds*  Bo  not  let  old  Nichols  know  any  thing  of  this*; 
he  bought  it  for  me  a  third  higher  than  the  present  price' 
"^it  would  disturb  his  sleep  for  a  month. 

Ben's*  iHness  was  so  far  fortunate  that  it  prevented  oitff 
settbg  out  in  very  bad  weather.  We  have  had  another 
thunder-storm,  not,  indeed,  so  furious  as  the  foi^er,  but* 
sufficiently  so  to  make  travelling  very  disagreeable. '  F 
6ave  employed  most  part  of  the  interval  in  complying  with 
your  requisition.  Ben  is  now  recovered  perfectly. '  We 
sbaH,  assnre^y,  set  put  toumbrrow.    Adieu  I 

f;  MORnAinvt. 

■'     f 

■   '  ■   •  '  .» 
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lETTER  XXVII. 
From  ike  Same  to  the  Saike. 

f^ftOM  the  conclusion' of  my  last,  you  would  natunily  ima* 
giae  that  I  left  Vevay  directly  ;  that,  howerer,  was  not 
the  eaBe*— I  stayed  there  tliree  days  after  the  date  of  that 
letter* 

How  thea  came  I  not  to  write  ? 

As  I  have  so  often  confessed  to  yclU  the  real  cause  of 
my  having  of  late  became  so  Yery  indefatigable  a  scribe 
blcr,  that  is  a  question  which  you  may  naturally,  ask :  to^ 
nfhich,  my  dear  calonel,- 1  must  give  you  an  answer  qiiitc^ 
the  reverse  of  what  a  young  woman  of  Amsterdam  made* 
to  het  mother,  who  asked  her,  bow  she  came  ta  be  with 
child  ?— *  Because,*  replied  this  industrk>us  girl,  *  I  bad- 
nothing  else  to  do."" 

My  reason  for  not  writing  to  you  during  that  time^ 
my  good  friend,  was  because  I  had  awmething  eke  ti» 
do.  ^ 

'  Bui  before  I  inform  you  what  tlwit  was,  I  beg  you  may. 
take  notice,  that  though  I,  a  bachelor,  and  determined 
for  ever  to  remain  such,  can'  derive  no  benefit  from  the  a-- 
bove  anecdote,  you,  a  married  mao,^  with  the  prospect  of 
a  numerous  progeny,  may.— 'Is  it  not  a  serious  warning  to 
parents  not  to  permit  their  daughters  to  remain  a  moment 
in  idleness,  but  to  take  care  always  to  give  them  something, 
to  do  F  You  see,  Sommers,  I  wish  to  make  my  letters 
mor^I  as  well  as  entertaining. 

I  now  proceed  to  tell  you  liow  I  have  been  employed 
since  my  last.  ... 

Having  been  assured  that  the  chaise  would.be  rea^y 
within  three  hours,  as  the  weather  iiad  become  exceeding-, 
ly  fine,  immediately  after  the  storm,  I  sauntered  a  little 
out  of  the  town.  On  turning  the  corner  o^  a  hedge,  I  met 
two  women  ;  one  seemed  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  the  other  not  moca  than  three  or  four-and-twenty,  of 


«ft  fiegMrt  figUTe»  Mid  a  eoutiMMinoe  wonderlMly  IntcteiU 
Itfg ;  tiM  ftmui  iMfiKj  dMe^t  bore  alfo  t^^ 
tioD;    B6tfa  iecmed  surpriied  At  the  renconife ;  but  in  the 
•affiHse  of  the  latter  thei*  wts  a  iiiixttii«  of  Apfwehenm 


'  I  tbottid  be  ettreinely  Mrtyf  nadani;  if  dib  acrideat- 
al  iMetiog  should  glvcf  you  nn^aAneni ;  I  Mftaialy  asean 
you  ao  harm.' 

8he  smiled  and  feplied^-^ 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,  it  was  mere  surprise  ;*  and  then  seem* 
ed  eager  to  walk  on. 

^  I  peroetire,  madaitt,*  said  I,  <  that  you  are  a  stranger 
here  as  well  as  myselfr* 

^  I  am,  iSr/  replied  she.- 

<  I  believe/  resumed  I,  <  that  {  addrete  you  in  your  na« 
tive  language.'    [I'spoke  to  her  in  French.] 

*  Ton  do/  replied  sbe.-^  The  time  has  been/  added 
sh^,  with  a  sigh,  <  when  I  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  a 
French  woman.* 

I  saw  her  companion  press  her  on  the  arm»  as  if  to  warn 
her  against  such  insinuations. 

'  I  believe,  Christine/  said  she,  <  that  monsieuf  is  an 
Englishman/ 

'  I  am,  madam ;  but  not  the  less  disposed  to  render  you 
erefy  service  in  my  power.' 

<  Tou  are  very  pdite,  sii'/  said  she. 

«  It  Is  not  politeness,  madam,—!  am  rineere  t  nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  being  of  use  to  you«-- 
try  me.' 

<  You  are  extremely  good ;  but  I  have  notliing  to  exact.* 
I  saw  marks  of  terror  in  your  countenance,  madam, 

when  I  first  presented  myself  to  you :  if  you  apprehend 
danger  frofn  any  person,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  tor 
you.' 

*  <  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir/  said  she ;    «  but 
there  is  no  need.— -You  will  excuse  me-*we  are  waited 

for/    So  saying,  she  drew  away  her  companion  with  an 

k  % 
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house  inta  -wtnch  they  entered^  '  *-    •   . 

set  out.  '  '    .    :  .  „ 

When  I  entered  my  efaftmbeir  Bei^  mm  fMwV14>^ 

tmsiIbr-I-MMi  ^  iiiJw  bad  sfw  or.^effrd  aqy  tbHi|[of  a 

straoger  of  distinctioo  who  was  then  in  V0Tay.  •    ■     ^     » 

1  B^saidbe had-.nefti'and coaltfiiitid bi3 work.       ,  i  ^ 

<  This  stranger  is  from  France/  tuddod  I*    :     .  ; 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him/'  >8|ud'he^  pcessiiig  4owir 

tim*  tbiag^  in  the  triinic*  .    >  ^  ;   ,  \  * 

*  She  is  a  Pi:^pb  woman/  said  L     .  .  s 
.  *'  O  f,a  Freacb  «MM9iaa/  saadJie,  isistfig.hi&;he!iMi^^ud«- 

d9id7,.andIboiang;M#£allin  tlie/aqOf  .  ..  < 

*  Yes,*  resumed  I,  •  a  pretty  woman.*  ,  ; 
;:  f  Oho  !(a  pretty  iqi^tfOMUi  !*  re-echoed  jbe* 

^  Yes^  a  very  pret^  womai>;  you  have  seen* bcK,  B^M 
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<  No|  indeed;  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothings tpfjiefi^ 
saidrhe,  laying  thie  (hirt  wh^h  hf  bad  in  hia  haadpn  »' 
chair,  instead  of  putting  it  into -tbe-.  trunk,  which,  he  shi|% 
at  the  same  time,  and  rO60  togo,^  withouil^  finishing  l^a  irovk. 

*.  5  I  am  noi  ajbaolut^ty  cerlaio/  said.  !>  as  be  went  out 
o£  the  rckem^  <  that  it  will  be  immf.^gpmi^r  po  leave  Vev^j. 
to-nighl.* 

'  II  beard  the  laacal-  oititter,  as  he  y^ejol  down  a^iray^  i  % 
tm  absolutely  certain  that  \K>  will  noi.*  ^ 

.  loaUed  him tipalitde after,.a9|d told bim^*  <  tjhati I. jbiact 
aecidentaUyiMt  with  Itwowomtef,  one  of  whom  I  was  oqq«. 
vinced  was  a  stranger,  and  a  person  of  condition  ;>  fior^ 
which  reaaon  il.bad  the  ^^r^atest :  outiosity- to  knoa|;8gmfi« 
ihsag  more  about  her^  .     .  r 

.f  You  told  me.befi>re/  said,  he  *  thaliahe  is  very  prettyj^ 
I  then  directed  him  to  procure  all  the  information 
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If^'cdold  eon^emitig  them,  'i^iAioiit  letting  il  be  khowa 
tfaaC  be  was  emphrfed  b^  me  to  Boake  th^  mqoi^^^  -  i 
'  Within  -  a  few  faouvs  he  returned,  and  told  me^  *  dint 
t&e  pBo{)ie  ef  ouriim  faad'heard  notinog  of  tltem';  ibt 
eeTOtd  ^otfaen,  >ta^  whonlie  had  apolmi  ivere  equalfyig^ 
teoraat;  tiiat  be  liad  at  faut  Vbdnd  tbe  peasant  at  whost 
house  the  women  in  questni  lodged,  ud  by  the  means 
nf  a  fittie  money  had  drawn  firom  hini---that  they  had  arriv. 
bd  a  few  days  before  in  «  boat  firom  Geneva ;  that  they 
never  went  out,  except  pretty  eaorly  in  the  morning;  that 
the  youngest  was  a  Savoyard  lady  from  Chambery,  and  the 
o^r  a  Genevoise ;  that  they  expected  an  answer  to  a  let- 
ter written  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  would  not  leave 
Yevay  iliitii  they  received  it.^ 

'l%iB  acoount  increased  my  curiosity.  The  very  pri* 
vate  manner  in  which  sfae  had  arrived,  their  iponcealment, 
lier  giving  herself  out  as  a  Savoyard  to  the  peofde,  tbough 
she  had  not  attempted  to  conceal  her  real  coqntry  from 
me,  the  deep  melancholy  that  appeared  in  her  oounte- 
^anoe,  her  fright  at  the  first  ^  sight  of  me.  And,  above  all, 
-j^rhaps,  her  beauty,  interested  me  so  much,  that  I  could 
nbt  think  of  leaving  Vevqry  without  more  attempts  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  her. 

I  called  in  the  evening  at  the  house  in  whieh  she  iodg* 
ed.  I  only  saw  the  Genevoise,  who  informisd  me  that  the 
lady  was  writing  letters,  and  could  not  see  any  visitor. 
While  I  was  endeavouring  to  prolong  the  conversation, 
the  landlady  of  the  house  came  with  a  message  that  the 
lady  wanted  her.  The  Genevcnse  did  not  return ;  and  T 
went  back  disappointed  to  the  inn.  I  dreamt  of  her  all 
night  I  went  early  next  momhig  to  the  plaoe  where  ^I 
had 'first  met  her,  in  hopes  of  the  same  good  fertone  a< 
gun.    I  called  at  her  lodgings,  and  "was  again  disappoint- 

•  ed  in  my  hope  of  seeing  her.  Sometime  after  my  return 
to  the  inn 'I  sent  her  a  letter,  in  which  I  apologijsed  for 
my  importunity,  expressed  ahKtety  for  hei'  safety  and 
JiapfHuesB,  and  retaewed*  my  oftrs  of  serving  her. 

•  I  reoeived  a  no^e  in  answer,  in  which  she  thanked  me, 
1  in  very  polite  terms,  for  qiy'pr<'ffere4  ^eryioes ;  but 
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sutmI  me  that  tbej  would  be  of  no  use  to  her^  and  that 
my  persisting  in  them  might  have  the  very  worst  conse^ 
quences  to  her.  Beiog  now  fully  oonvinced  tbat.ahe 
wished  me  to  be  gone,  I  resoked,  thoog^  not  •  liuli 
chagrined,  to  set  out  that  very  day.  On  calling  for  Ben* 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  walked  into  the  fiddi  wkb  ^ 
person  who  had  arrived  a  little  before  at  the  ion. 

While  I  was  waiting  impatiently  for  Ben^  return,  tko 
landlord  came  and  told  me  that  a  lady  wbhed  to  ^ak  to 
me,  and  immediately  introdnced  the  very  lady  I  wished 
most,  and  expected  least,  to  see.  With  the  most  graosr 
ful  ease,  she  said— <  You  must  be  convinced^  sir,  that 
something  sudden  and  unlooked-for  has  detemnoed  me  to 
this  visit,  ader  the  note  I  sent  yoi^  so  lately:  in  twp 
words,  it  is  of  m9rp  importance  than  my  lift?  to  me  th^  I 
]eaye  this  place  as  soon  m  possiblcr 

<  I  fly  from  the  most  miserable  of  eountriep,  and  fvpm 
the  mtost  perfidious  of  mankind !    The  honest  man  who 
just  left  the  room  w^  privy  to  my  concealment  in  thi# 
town,  where  I  intended  to  remain  until  I  heard  from  it 
fHend  to  whom  I  have  written ;  but  having  be^n  appri«r 
ed  that  a  boat  with  tix  men  avrived  last  night  6rtm  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  one  of  whom  is  the  v^y  wretdi 
from  fdioae  persecution  I  wish  to  fly,  I  was  sepretly  ^en* 
ducted  here  by  your  landlord,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  not  being  already  in  my  persecutor's  power.    I  have 
i^e^son  to  fear  that  I  cannot  be  protected  in  thia  smidl 
tQwo-<r-that  his  design  is  to  carry  me  to  France  or  Savoy, 
where  I  should  be  equally  at  his  mercy.    I  am  told  tlu|t 
you  are  to  set  out  this  day  for  Hamburg ;  encournged  by 
the  generous  offer  you  made  yesterday,  I  npw  claiip  yotir 
protecdon  from  all  attempts  of  my  ppr^ecutor,  an|l  heg 
your  asustanc^  in  ^scaping  frmn  what  I  dfe^d  more  A^n 
death.    I  formerly  esteemed  your  nation,  iii  sj^t^  of  its 
^pmity  to  France ;  I  now  fsteem  it  the  more»  because  off 
)ts  enmity  to  those  who  nt  present  govern  that  unhappgf . 
country^    The  villain  I  wish  to  avoid  is  countenanced  tgr 
the  most  powerful  of  them.    I  mu^t  leav^  this  place :  I 
ahould  not  be  safe  in  imy  part  of  Svils«rlan(l ;  but  9l% 
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Ifnuilifert  I  eould  .venturt  U  ramain^  u«til  I  heard  firam 
those  under  whose  protection  I  ought  to  be,^ 

She  n»igbt  easily  have  seeo,  by  my  ioolu,  before  she 
bald  hatf  ended^  how  very  ready  I  ^was  to  8ei::ve  lier. 
.  In  our  subsequent  cenversaUon  it  was  arranged,  that 
she^  wHh  her  attendant,  should  go  in  the  carriage  with 
me ;  and  that  Ben,  with  OamiHo,  an  Italian  lad,  whom  I 
knd  engaged  in  my  service  at  Milan,  should  follow  oa 
horseback. 

As,  during  our  conversaUon,  I  frequently  looked  front 
the  window  for  Ben,  I  announced  his  appearance  with 
joy  as  soon  as  I  saw  him :  cautiously  peeping  behind  me, 
#Ae  also  glanced  from  the  window.  Ben  approached  the 
house,  aceompenied  by  another  man.— She  started  sud* 
dealy;aside,  eKclaiming,  *  Oood  heavens'!  who  do  I  see  ?^ 
On  mybeggiqg  toknow  what  alarmed  herr-*  Who  is  that 
with  your  serv/ant,  sir?*  said  she. — j[  told  he;r  I  did  not 
^ow. 

<  Ah't  sir/  repeated  she,  wifch  wildncss  and  suspicion, 
^  do  you,Mndeed,  not  know  that  man  ?^ 

I  looked  again  with  earnestness,  and  recognised  the  ^'   '     '-''"^ 
features  (^  the  very  villain  whom  I  had  beheld  at  Paris       ,    :  a  /  ?' 
carrying  the  pike  on  which  the  head  of  the  princess  of 
LambaHe  was  fixed. 

>  Nqw  i  know  hixn,^  said  I ;  ^  he  is  an  assassin.^ 
^  How  comes  your  servant  to  be  acquainted  P^ 

*  That  I  cannot  tell,'  said  \\  interrupting  her ;  ^  but 
he  shall  infonn  me  instantly.^ 

I  called  Ben  before  she  had  time  to  prevent  me,  as  I 
Mieve  she  would  have  ^done ;  ibr  she  was  greatly  alarm- 
ed.  I  desired  her  .to  step  into  a  closet  as  he  entered  the 
room.  She  understands  EngKsh;  and  I  wished  her  to 
liear  what  he  said,  wkhout  being  seen  by  him. 

On  my  questioning  him  about  the  fellow  he  had  been 
walking  with,  he  said  <  he  had  never  seen  him  before, 
and  never  wished  to  see  him  agun.^ 

•  Why  soT  said  L 

>  Why,  if  your  honour  will  have  it,*  saki  he,  a  little 
||(4llLily,  because  he  is  Freudi ;  and  because  the  Erench 
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fl»  m  fmk  Ikafc  bo  good  m  Ip  be  gp^  bft  wlwlbtin  ■  (tltfy 

be  man  or  womeii»^  added  he»  after  eaaBo  boHtatioDf 

:  ^  How  came  3FOU  to  be  in  ooaveraatioa  wuh  Umt  then  f* 

*  I  should  never  have  spobm  to  binif  pkaie  jonr  ho* 
llour,  if  heliad  wat&rst  apolLen  to  me:  for  though  I  ha^o 
leamt  to  aprak  Frendi  einoe  I  have  been  in  your  senriee^ 
}lct  it  is  f^  language  I  do  not  appmve  of  jnore  than  of  tho 
people.  Bu$  be  bpgan  by  asking  about  a  lady  who  hafi 
fled  from  her  husband,  and  was  supposed  to  h^  in  tlua 
mighbourhoodf  and  offj^red  nifs  SMoey  in  ease  I  would'asy 
sut  in  oonpreheodiog  her  for  her  husbandf  whidi  was  hia 
iwster,  I  told  him  I  would  haae  none  of  hia  mo|iey ) 
that  I  ifid  not  choose  to  be  aceesaary  to  the  betraying  n 
woman  info  the  hands  -of  any  man  fiom  whoqi  she  fled* 
f  Ycm  fsoa/d,  however/  says  he,  *  if  the  man  was  her  hua* 
band.^-«<  No/  says  I,  *  %  would  not|  although  he  was  ten 
times  her  husband/  ^  Why  so?*  says  he.*^^  Bepause/ 
says  I,  ^  I  loves  to  do  as  I  would  be  dope  by ;  and  if  m 
be  that  X  myself  w^s  flying  from  tay  wife,  I  should  not 
ftpprove  of  being  delivered  up  to  her  clutohes^'  apd  so 
then  I  left  him,  because  your  honour  called/ 
-  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  oonclusion  of  jQen'a 
Jspeech^  beeause  I  know  that  be  is  married  to  one  of  thp 
greatest  termagants  on  earth,  to  whom  he  punctually  rey 
mits  a  considerable  sun^out  of  bis  wages,  thou^  she  renr 
dered  his  life  miserable;  for  he  is  one  of  the  best«natured 
fellows  alive,  in  sfHte  of  his  surliness* 
'  I  asked  if  he  knew  where  the  nian  he  had  beeii  oqih 
versing  with  lodged  ? 

.  He  answered,  (hat  he  kpew  only  that  it  was  upt  at  the 
fnn.-— ^  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  be,  *  because  he  has  the  look 
pf  a  d-  ■  d  rascal,  which  is  s^  bad  as  a  Frenchman,  if  not 
Ivorse ;  and  if»^  added  he^ '  it  be  true,  which,  as  your  he^ 
pour  knows,  is  said,  that  ^  like  master,  Uke  man,*  tb«  I 
fun  sure  the  poor  woman  tfiey  are  in  search  of  will  be 
much  to  be  pitied,  if  ever  she  comes  within  their  power/ 

I  then  ordered  him  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  our 
departure ;  and  not  to  1)0  out  of  the  way,  as  we  should  9^ 
fiUt  very  soon* 


The  My^ft  alwHy  on  ^ecMst  of  JBm'»  an|uiiit»aM 
tbe  FteachoiMif  was  oovduj^^lMd.  J  {tix^oaed  «cft^ 
ting  out  directly ;  she  wished  to  4etey.till  night,  or  till 
there  wm  it  eeiMioty  trf*  her  not  bAog  «en  by  .those  who 
WW9  in  «Mfch  of  her ;  for^  tbovgb  I  aMumd  h^  that  it 
pould  not  be  in  their  power  to  present  bar  going*  even 
were  they  to  lee  her,  yft  she  draeiied  the  oonseqveoea  of 
Miy  JrofiOBp  end  was  mnxioue  to  got  awey  eecretly,  oad 
witiiout  any  oppoiitaon. 

Ia  the  cottfse  of  our  oonvecsetion  she  told  me  *  thai 
she  bdonged  to  a  French  family  of  distineCiony  wfaioh  bed 
beennuoedbytheMwdution:  ebnbe  of  her  near  rdations 
bad  been  muidered,  and  some  banished ;  that  part  pfthejt 
misfiortttnest  as  well  as  of  ber^s,  were  owing  to  the  villain 
who  assnased  the  name  of  her  husband:  but  aha  asanmd 
ine,  in  the  most  eamfst  manner,  that  he  was  not,  noraipar 
could  be ;  that  tb^re  were  ^umstances  ia  her  own  story, 
iwhiab,  out  of  delieacy  towards  some  of  fhe  latter,  she  waa 
inelined  to  conceal,  for  some  time  at  least ;  but,*  added 
ah^  smiling  thsoiigh  her  tearoi  <  aotwithsUnding  that 
your  valet  has  an  ill  opiuionof  the  Freoeb  wom^n  as  Wei 
as  men,  I  am  not  entirely  without  hopes  that,  in  assisting 
me  oa  the  present  oocaaion,  you  will  find  that  yon  haw 
tiestowed  your  protection  on  one  m>t  entirely  unworthy 
of  it/ 

.  I  assured  bar,  that  it  was  my  happineas  and  |iride  to  be 
qf  the  smallest  use  to  her ;  that  I  would  aceompany  her  lo 
any  place  where  she  should  think  herself  safest ;  that  I 
bad  no  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  any  thing  she 
thottg^  proper  to  oooceal :  and  I  begto  to  apologise  for 
.what  Ben  had  said  in  her  hearing. 

*  Ah»  monsieur  !^  cried  she,  *  oomitie  j^aime^  'votre  Ben, 
avec  aon  <  loves  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by/  II  me 
semble  qull  a  piiisf  sa  nuHsale  dans  une  source  infiAimeat 
|dus  pure  que  ceUe  de  nos  philosophes.  Ah,  mon  DteuT 
ad4sd  she,  raising  her  eyes,  and  presnng  her  hands  toga> 
ther*  <  la  demk^re  fois  que  j^ai  entendre  prceber  amn 
f0uvt»  ooele  sur  oette  maxiaae  (ttvino  V 

She  shed  taars  en  abundantly,  and  waa  aa  much  niiKt* 


ed,  UiBt  tia  eicpggwiund  couM  baTe  bets  gf  use,  ImuI  I  been 
wkke  to  tpeak.  I  intbdbvw ;  and,  alkcr  a  thcrt  mtervaly 
tent  the  Genetoiw  4o  her* 

WImr  I  waked  oa  her  again,  I  ttfmd  her  «Mre  eoai* 
fioiad^  and  iafomad  htr,  that  the  Mlow  the  had  teen 
artth  my  senraat  had  walked  to  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  m^  had  not  Itppeared  naee ;  that  her  own  soiaH 
trunk  was  fixed  on  the  ohatse ;  and  that,  perbqM,  tkia 
was  as  favourable  a  moment  as  any  ibr  setting  out.  The 
Jandlcml  being  of  the  sane  jopmoa,  she  oeosented,  and  I 
ordered  the  horses. 

I  had  befiire  desired  Ben  toinfom  me,  incase  the  man 
he  had  spoken  with  should  retam  again  to  the  inn.  I 
Sold  him  also,  that  >  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  felk>w 
4«as  a  mufdemr ;  that  he  was  hired  by  as  great  a  villain 
as  himself,  to  assist  in  seising  two  innocent  women,  who 
were  flying  firom  France,  and  whom  I  had  engi^^ed  to 
firotect  and  carry  to  some  place  of  safety  t  that  we  wouM 
go  br  the  first  place  Sowards  Basil/ 

After  the  two  women  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and 
More  I  had  stepped  in,  three  men  rushed  ftom  a  neigbr 
faouring  hoase  ^  he  who  seemed  the  leader  called  tochepos* 
lillicms  to  stop.  WUle  he  was  running  towards  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  I  stood  between,  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
and  warned  him  to  keep  off. 

'  ^  That  lady  is  my  wife,'  said  he.-*<  No,  no,  no !'  she 
shrieked  from  the  carriage^— •<  You  hear,  sir,*  said  I, 
pushing  him  away.  He  drew  his  sabre,  calling  at  the 
aame  time  to  the  aocomplioe^  to  stop  the  horses.  He  was 
^kneed  by  a  push  into  his  cheek,  and  immediately  after 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  wound  him  in  the  arm,  and  seeure 
his  weapon,  which  I  broke,  and  threw  to  a  distance 

The  Parinan  no  sooner  saw  his  principal  engaged  widi 
ase,  than  he  drew  a  dagger,  caHing  to  his  oompanion^-r 
f  TVres,  easMnnfe  /*  Ben,  whois  a  first-rate  boxer,  instantly 
struck  him,  with  all  his  force,  on  the  stomach,  sajring,  at 
the  same  time— *7Vr«r^oa  tkaif  eameradel*  The  man  fell 
breathless  on  the  ground.  The  thivd  was  so  intimidated 
that  he  ran  away^  after  dmwing  bis  weapon. 


MOftlftMlfT.:  Itt 

I  Stepped  m»  tbt  mimg9i  wbMi  dbcetty  Mt  a£ 

The  liidjr  cxpveiied  gr<at  app«»h«iMKHi  (hut  sne  tbould 
lie  fimoed.  Her  conjaern  nii>v  ieettMd  to  be  ae  m^cb  en 
ny  aeoeunt  ee  on  ber  own« 

She  bad  Been  the  man  I  diaarmed  bleeding  profuedlj* 
The  weuod  in  bis  cheek  appeared  to  her  frightful :  it  had 
iDOfRsidarmbljr  enlarged  hit  mouth,  though  it  put  an  end  to 
his  bawling ;  and,  when  the  olber  feH,  she  imagined  that 
Ben  bad  stidibed  iiim  to  |he  heart* 

][  assured  ber  that  there  was  little  danger  of  our  being 
pursued,  and  lessof  our  being  overtaken ;  but,  were  both  to 
jiappen^  n^iih^  Ben  nor  I  coiMd  run  michnsk*  i  told 
iier  thai  £oglishflMi  possessed  the  art  of  bringiDg  men  to 
the  gvound  without  absolutely  killing  them  ;  and  that  it 
was  mote  likely  that  the  villain  I  had  wounded  was  des« 
lined  to  die  by  the  handsof  the  hangman  than  of  a  wound 
in  tlie  arm.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the 
diffioultias  we  lOioountered  in  our  journey  to  Frankftirt ; 
bulf  soon  after  our  iBrrival  iiare,  I  became  acqomnted  with 
jone  oiffoumtstances  that  made  fat  mat^piisei  for  that  n  the 
irank  of  the  lady,  think  it  would  be  safer  for  her  to  pro- 
/seed  lo  Hambuiy  than  to  remain  in  that  city. 

I  met  here  with  the  baron  de  B-*-*,  a  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  baron,  when 
lie  was  in  England  with  his  sister^  a  young  lady^  who,  to 
.  the  steady  good  sense  of  the  German  character,  joins  all 
that  is  amiable  in  Viencb  vivacity*  I  was  the  less  surpris- 
ed at  the  accomplishments  cvf  the  daughter^  after  I  was 
introduced  to  her  mother,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunawiekt  but  more  dietinguidied  by  elevation 
of  mind  and  an.  bigblyi-cultivated  understanding. 

As  the  baron  baa  made  the  journey  lately,  I  shall  profit 

by  his  directions  respecting  our  route  from  this  ]^aee  to 

,2eU9  where  I  find  the  marquise  has  some  business  to 

transact.  That  town  is  not  much  out  of  our  way  to  Ham* 

burg. 

9y  the  WBay»  Sommersy  it  will  .be  best  not  to  mentioa 
the  name  of  Um^aparcbioness.    When  she  shall  aniye  a 


Jjondim^  kcraelf,  the  wItt  gi?e  wlM  aeemliil  'ete  ^t^ks 
iwoperofourrenocMmter;  but  I  AmU  not  MheVDlwTe  it 
aatici]ittled  by  ray  IHend  of  mine.  I  beliere  Cliit  Mut 
was  miperflupQs :  I  know  yoor  ^Haere^Dfi.    Ycmn, 

9.  MOBPAUH!^ 
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77lc  Same  to  the  Same* 


MOM  tememheKf  Baohwd,  thtt  I*  wai  rimost  ovctwme 
.with  «tin«t  when  I  first  met  the  ttMrqmse^  No  such  be» 
iDg  can  exist  in  the  oompany  of  this  delightftA  woman*  - 

Tke  iMignid  iprisbt*  at  tight  of  bcr  bright  eyeii 
SfieaiU  his  blue  wiogit  tnd  from  bir  pmanao  flte» 

Do  not  imajpne  diat  her  loeks  principally  attach  me. 

JHer  face  is  not  regulaiiy  beantifiil :  peihaps  it  has  too 

snuch  ex^vesnon  iat  mere  facauty.    Have  you  not  seen 

women.wboie  featores  veto  said  to  be  r^pilar  and  wett* 

.poportionedf  yet  so  banen  of  ideas,  dwt  they  exeited 

none?    The  eountenanee  of  tins  lady  is  aH  mind— k 

isads  the  beholder  thmugh  a  variety  of  pleasing  thought, 

like  BeynoldV  portmit  of  Mrs,  Siddoms  in  the  diainjetelr 

of  the  Tragic  Muse :  her  eonfersation  oonflrms  what  hsr 

.counlenaiice  announeed*    Esgeniess  to  overcome  -eYery 

jobstaicle  that  could  v^mrd  our  ttght  for  some  time  super*. 

.seded  every  other  reflection;  buet  when  she  was  in  some 

.meagre  relieved  from  the  apprehensioa  of  being  ov«r« 

taken,  you  cannot  imagine  how  veiy  entertaining  iterooi*. 

..Teassation  became.    From  tone  to  tirne^  indeed,  she  Ml 

into  fits  ,ef  silence  and  sadness ;  but  i  did- not  ftad  it  very 

difficult  to  draw  her  fiom  them.    Her  meiancbbly  arose 

frfm  the  reoolkction  of  pet  events :  but  cheerfiihiess  is 

.  the  natural  habit  of  her  mind,  and  she  gladly  listened  to 

the  suggestions  >df  hope.    Wfa^i  I  was  fortunate'  enough 

to  make  her  forget  her  misfortunes,  her  observations  were 

ras  sprightly  as  ingenious  ;  but  ever  and  anon  she  rekpo- 

ed  in^ji  sadness^  aad  then  it  was  my  ^^e  to  wean  her  ^t 


Ikat  pwfNMi^  dM  ii0t  Meap^  Imv  obiitnifttioii  ^and  hf^ 
gralitiide  wm  apponentm  bev  looks  slitt  mm%  tboo  ii«i 
wjjtreMWli8..  .  Y011,  MO  i^oly  tlwt  I  eoold  oot.faU  Jboing 
iakrmi  9$Ajwk  tUok^  na donbt,  that  I  had  abundoti^ 
op^KHAiiiiilieB  of  ottaking  dethiatinna  of  my  pamo»«^llHMnf 
imtare  mtstokeir:*^!  nerer  found  h^  aepooolo fiKHn  thfif 
Ocnevaiae^vbo^IiiMvfind  io  O/Fitodi  iMomn^  I  hM 
aoole  ivril  aimigh  tfioiferivod  j^slbr  dia#iog  lier  awigf^a 
she^ekidad  tbtm  aU  ;  arid  waa  sure  to  remain,  wbeo  ifefaf 
poakteoe  of  a  thkd  pcttoti  aaemod  to  nie^  most  intoloimUc^ 
Whoa  the  la%  Aold  an  thai  har  aMondaat  iraa  Freocl^ 
sba  addady  witb  a^v^.  ao  doubly  tOkhaTo  be?  eoaalaaUy 
hi  her  ooaipaMf »  that  <  aba  was  of  a.  dboaat  fumUy^  had 
been  well  educaiadi  and  that  dio;  CsaaAed  her  asa  eoaspa«r 
inoii:;^  of  ootrtae  she  was  always  with  us  at  mealo^  end* 
ibf^  slept  togaihir.  I  was  perstiadad^  hdwchrer^  fnm 
^oaseobtcrvalioas'l  bad  made  before  we  kft  Vevay»  thai- 
'this.  WQBuaa  really  wes  in  the  qaidity  of  a  Mr^ant,  and 
ibatr  a  hint  horn  inadaaae  la  marqnise  would  bate  pro^ 
dueetl  her  absenoe  as  often^  and  Sot  aa  long  a  sfMce  <4 
tiase,  as  she  pleased :  t  was  tb^wfore  mortified  beyond 
esqpresMOn  to  find  that  the  hint  was  not  given.  Tfaougl^ 
I  badnetmsdea/diieetdeelaratioivof  loVe  to  the  lady^ 
^. whole  of  my  conduct  and  b^nnriiour  must  have  coa^ 
tinced  her  of  my  sendmeotK  Any  wcAnan  mi^  be  madq* 
to  think  that  a  man  is  fond  of  ber^^  though  be  is  not ;  .but 
fftw  .wemeBf^  and  fewer  Fpeacb  w^men  tban  others,  are  sof 
dtrfly^as  not  40  pereesf  e  the  symptoms  of  k>ve  in  hbn  wb<^ 
in.  really  eaaatfiuDed  wiA  them.  I  had  e^ry  reason  tqt 
belike  that  she  bad:  the  bi^eet  esteem  for  me ;  usdy  had 
it  .not.been  for  my  fiocbag  all  my  attempts  for  converainn 
i4thJberja]pi|e:ba4Bied».And  fkai  evidently  with  ber  coiw 
Mvence»  I. should  have flatttt^  myself  that  some  particdc^ 
of  tender^^  w^re  iiutermio^ed  witb  ber  esteem*  .  ,  , 
On  one  partifcular  oectiaipn  i  founid  her  idone:  the  coti« 
tetaatm  betwcien  usi  wps  on  geaend  suligectSiP.  As  I  exn 
pe0ted  the  nMud  every  moinent,  for  I  had  laid  no  seheme: 
^  hef^^iiig  bfit  ft W#;>  Xdid  not  at  once  et^mpt  tfp  l^ad  iv 


to  the  iiioit  iftttrttliiig  point  Tlie  hMM^f  li«ire««f/ 
beeonitig  ffiudi  longer  thn  uiual^'  mf  diw^wae,  nk 
lertgth,  begm  to  tend  that  iray  9  whM  nMdidie  fal  «Hdm 
^utiCS  to  if  by  amdettt^-ilioved  a  boK  fram  dff  the  trfit^ 
^bieh  making  a  noise  by  ita  fidi  on  tbe- floor,  tha  oflMom 
maid  immediately  entered,  and  having  Kftcd  thar  bole,  abe 
ealmly  aeatod  hertelf  in  the  room.  I  am  perauadod  that 
iny  looks  were  esprmaiTe  of  disappointment,  iresatioB, 
und  reproach:  I  did  notcrtter  n  sylbdile  fiir  a  oensidir- 
able  time,  not  even  to  suppoft  the  conreraation  f  whieb 
dieresumedf  and  eostaiaed  with  the  grattOBt  goed4MM 
mow,  and  almoet  in  tlm  accent  of  one  who  begs  to*  be 
Ibrgtfeu.  I  oould  speak  only  in  short  sentences.«-Sbe 
mentioned  some  English  books  that  die  had  read  willi 
great  pleasvre^— of  the  national  eharaeter,  eomparing  it 
with  that  of  her  own  country  at  its  most '  brilliant  periods 
I  at  length  observed,  <^hat  the  French  had  one  adfaftj 
tage  over  the  English  at  all  periods;  that  they  contet 
convene  with  their  most  esteeined  friends,  before  indi^ 
ferent  persons,  with  the  same  ease  as  if  none  were  pro« 
sent,  which  was  what  very  few  English  eonld«* 

At  this  remark  she  smiM ;  and,  after  remaining  ulent 
and  thoughtful  for  some  time,  addressing  the  maid,  die 
g^\A — *  You  wished  to  take  a  walk,  Christine ;  if  ymi 
please,  you  may  go  now :  monsieur  has  something-  parti- 
cular to  say  to  me.* 

No  sooner  was  the  woman  gone,  than  I  expressed  my 
thanks  to  the  lady  for  this  mstonce  of  her  complaisttnor, 
acknowledging  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  oould  not 
speak,  without  restraint,  to  a  friend,  in  the  presenfcr  of 
any  lliird  person ;  that  I  had  earnestly  wished  for  an  6j^ 
portunity  of  laying  open  my  whole  heart  to  her,  on  a  solv 
]ect  on  which  my  happiness  depended ;  and  I  then  de^' 
dared  my  passion  in  the  most  impresrive  terms*  She 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  me ;  but,  with  a  gay  air, 
she  replied—*  That  she  knew  it  was  the  prevaittog  Opi- 
nion amon^the  English,  that  the  French  ladies  expectei^ 
such  declarations ;  that  what  an  English  woman  of  cAra^ 
racter  would  consider  as* afAxHitive,  a  Freneh  woman 


itoUAinrf.  Idl^ 


to  her  charaut  Md^  «e^he  worsts  m  piopOMl  lo  b*  Smv 
gif  es,  th^iigb  rejtottd ;  that  riw  b«nelf  happMod  to  be 
of «  diftrtoc  opiiiuMifimii  thi^  imputed  to  her  ooontry-r^ 
woneo}  she  could  reedtty  excove  Hte^  bowev^ert  for  not 
knewiog  her  yrnii&Att  .way  of  tUtihkig.  3ttt  a»  1  bad 
wm  perionned,  with  all  dao  deosmm,  the  eefeaaoitial' 
wbieh  I  .m^t  smppme  Frdbeb  eikpiette  exacted,  die 
hoped  that  erevy  tUog  of  the  flaflie  oatuie  would  be  dit-' 
pealed  wkfa  in  foUwe,  that  she  nigbt  have  the  happioeie 
of  ocmtiDmDg  to  view  me  io  the  light  of  a  geauiiie  frieody 
to  wboai  she  owed  everiasting  estaem  and  gvatitade*^ 

This  Ae  pnenouiieed  id  a  tone  partly  jocuhir  aad  part' 
ly  serioust  but  entirely  engaging* 

I  eonid  not  help  tfainkiiig,  oo  the  whole,  howef«r,  tiat 
thie  friendly  apeeies  of  defenoe  was  preparatory  to  a  grace- 
ful surrender^— I  eould  not  conceive  that  a  gay  French 
woman,  bred  amidst  the  gallantries  of  Paris  and  VersMUes# 
would  think  a  combat  ^  mori  absolutely  necessary  on 
(he  present  occasion ;  but  I  saw  tliat  it  was  highly  in* 
cumbent  to  proceed  wi^h  ail  possible  address  and  spirit 
I  d^cotdingly  brought  my  whole  eloquence  into  play,  aid^i 
ed  by  that  degree  of  action  which  I  diougbt  most  likely 
to  give  it  effect :  she  evidently  showed  a  reluctance  to 
quarrel  with  me  about  trifles.  I  flattered  myself  that  vic- 
tory was  at  no  great  distance ;  when  she  suddenly  rose, 
and  said,  with  earnestness,  and  some  share  of  severity, 
that  she  must  withdraw^  When  I  attempted  to  remon-^ 
strate  against  it,  she  repeated,  with  an  air  of  great  firm- 
ness, *  You  must  not  oppose  my  withdrawing :  but  I  will 
meet  you  again  to-morrow,  and  without  any  witness.* 
Seeing  that  die  was  determined,  I  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  insist  farther,  I  only  said,  <  Or  this  evening/--* 
■  No,  not  this  evening,**  said  she;  *  I  am  somewhat  in- 
disposed.^—<  IndispcMed  V  cried  I,  with  an  alarmed 
Yoice— »*  Are  you  unwell  T 

*  It  is  not  mucfa,^  said  she :  *  I  will  assuredly  meet 
yoo  akme  to-morrow.^ 

I  did  not  well  know  what  construction  to  put  on  her 


ofuipisiildmMih&l^hmmMi  noMMMftiftdltitllie' 
thoogjMs«f  bar  baiiig  soddmly  wemtd^  mik  Moiebwtty* 
iadii^vnliom  if  I  but  iMMiUd  ai^  of  tlui  hnguor  m 
IiflrtQ«RiftteMifeoe:iihieb4ile»diflMch  UhMM  boi  I  teteir 
iiMihttii  1^  iwilb  ^pMfettr  fitmnesft  am  aainiliao  thio 
#lMb  ih^yefttve.  U  the  tvemng  I  Imdwipa  eooMiw. 
ttomMtb  Ibe j||Bfd»  irb(H  I  ebm-ved,  astnot^  a»  inu^.  in 
ttMMoMB  wkb  b€r  mutatem^  but  in  one  mfyMaig*  '  I  askx 
ed:if  tbe  lady  waa  iuliapoiad  and  gaaeto  bad  ?  8U»  a»i 
awaittdy  ^tbal  ah^  oifber  tbooght  that  somalbiiig  badi 
Uxad.lajniiM;piise,  bfaaiirn  shaliad  not  ewea  radioed  on 
theb^dy-aitwae  bartfuatcaa  duriag  any  alight  indiapoBi-^' 
liao^  bbt  seamed  uaiDa«monIy  th6tq;klfnl^  and  exprceskf 
a  wish  to  be  alone.* 

Tott  ibali  baftt<  iha  as^ori*  in  my  MKt*    Yoora  aver, 

•  ^«MOaDAVKlP^      ' 


•« 


L£TT£R  XXIX. 

TKe  iSaitte  in  ConltnuiitiM. 


XAt  follbwing  momlrrgi  a  little  before  our  usual  bout  af> 
breakfasting,  the  aoatehioness  sent  me  word  that  she  waa 
hiclined  to  breakfast  in  her  bed-<;hamber^  but  thlit  aba. 
would  meet  me  on  boor  after  in  the  parlour.  I  wai^ 
there  considerably  before  that  time  waa  expired :  she  eiK 
tered  the  room  about  the  hour  appointed.  There  was  # 
sdemiiity  in  her  manner  that  I  had  never  observed  be**- 
fore.  To  the  usual  inquiries  she  answered  only  by  bowr^ 
ing  her  head.  She  then  expressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed. 
to  ^ak,  without  interruption,  until  she  had  finished,  alt 
sbe  wished  to  say.  1  promised  to  be  silent ;  and  she  aaU. 
j^ressed  hersjslf  in  the  following  terms.-—  « 

.  ^  Independent  of  the  important  obligationa  which  I  l«ei 
under  to  you,  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel  tbe  highest  gfSH 
fitude»  I  have  obaerved  qualities  in  you,  sir,  which  must 
command  the  esteem  of  every  one,  and  might  win  the  a£» 
fection   of  any  woman  whose    heart  was  disai^gaged. 


i^k^.      (f^3    Aff^^     ,*>Y7     <//*.         .^./ 


Thoiigh  I  did  Hot  think  iiiyd«lf  at  libertjf  to  aequaiBt  you 
with  all  the  particulars  of  my  story,  I  iii,  voSotm  yott»  that 
I  was  a  woman  of  family,  a  married  woman,  and  I  never 
gave  you  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  not  a  virtuous  one* 
I  was  willing  to  impute  yoor  addresses  yesterday  to  the 
general  imprestton  wbieb,  I  have  been  told,  prevails  in 
your  country  respecting  gsUantry  in  France.  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  you  of  your  mistake;  notwithstand* 
ing  which  your  behaviour  was  such  as  no  modest  woman 
oould  permitf  add  as  would  have  prevented  me  fh>m  ever 
desiring  again  to  see  any  other  man  who  had  behaved  in 
the  same  manner.  To  you,  sir,  I  wished  to  explain  my- 
self farther,  because  I  freely  acknowledge  that  it  would 
be  most  painful  to  me  to  withdraw  my  esteem  and  Mend, 
ship  from  one  who  has  laid  me  under  suah  weighty  oblit 
gations* 

<  Be  assured  that  you  are  in  an  error  with  regard  to 
the  ladies  of  my  country^  Though  endowed  with  more 
vivacity  than  some  of  their  ndghbours,  they  equally  know 
to  distinguish  gaiety  from  vice.  I  myself  was  educated 
in  virtuous  principles,  under  the  eye  of  the  best  and  most 
amiable  of  her  sex^— -O !  my  beloved,  my  lamented  mo. 
iber,  never  shall  the  maxims  which  you  taught  and  prac* 
tised  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  your  unhappy  daugb* 
terf 

Here  her  voice  failed ;  she  burst  into  tears,  and  she 
oontiuued  sobbiug  for  a  considerable  time.  I  was  as  un<* 
able  to  speak  as  she  was.  Having  dried  up  her  tears, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  composure,  she  resumed, — ^  I 
have  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  only  a  married  wo- 
man, but  the  wife  of  a  man  of  honour ;  a  man  whom  I 
always  esteemed  and  loved,  and  whose  misfortunes  ren- 
der him  dearer  to  me  than  ever  \  one  who,  in  the  days  of 
our  prosperity,  returned  my  love  with  equal  affection,  and 
has  ever  honoured  me  with  his  entire  confidence.  At  this 
moment,  sir,  he  is  fully  informed  of  my  escape  from  Ye^, 
vay  by  your  means ;  that  I  have  travelled  and  lodged  at 
inns  with  you :  I  have  even  described  you  to  him  with 

vot.  vii«  1 


I6i  MOMAMV. 


tiM»  pftrtfaditf  which  h  nitund  tcft  a  gimt«<U  btart  mfiiel 
ftr  A  bedefitecor,  yet  t  am  ooafldflil  thai  ha  dcM  not  bai> 
boar  oae  Beatimant  of  jeaiou$j.  £vaa  a  woaiao  who  had 
Uttla  mgard  for  the  Tiriue  of  diaBCity  would  boflbookedaa 
tfaa  idta  of  beiag  unfaithful  to  such  a  man ;  and  weie  I 
capable  of  tuoh  wickednets  the  whole  worid  would  d»m 
test  ate-^you  yourself  would  despke  ma.  But  if  I  could 
be  tnade  certain  of  the  world^t  reaiaining  in  ignoranoot 
atid  of  your  ooatinued  regard,  still  I  should  be  odiooa  in 
my  own  eyes.  The  service  you  rendered  me  would  api» 
j^r  to  me  a  curse  instead  of  a  beoeit,  becaase,  in  reiea* 
ing  me  from  of>prctaloD>  it  had  led  to  my  sedoctioB  iiMq 
Tioe.* 

Here  she  paused.  She  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  Aa 
for  me  I  was  quite  eonfounded.  I  did  not  tee  the  ol^ 
jects  before  my  eyes  distincdy — ^they  seemed  to  mofa  in 
a  circle*  I  had  experienced  something  of  the  same  kind, 
during  two  or  three  seconds,  after  rsoeiviag  a  blow  on  die 
heady  in  a  ricirmish  near  Mantua.  The  difference  was^ 
dial  afto  the  confusba  oocasioned  by  the  blow,  no  sense 
of  shame  took  jdaoe ;  whereas  I  never  was  so  completely 
out  of  countenance  in  my  life  as  in  the  present  iastanoe  ; 
I  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  interrupt  her  si- 
lenced—She herself  resumed. 

<  I  am  duly  sendble,  sir,  of  what  I  owe  you—- 1  shall 
be  ever  grateful:  but,  after  what  passed  yesterdqr,  we 
must  separate — ^I  can  no  longer  temain  in  your  company. 
I  intended,  as  you  know,  to  pass  over  to  England ;  I  re* 
tain  the  same  design  still;  but  I  shall  remain  at  thia 
place  until  I  bear  of  your  arrival  at  Hamburg,  aadu»f 
your  having  sailed  from  thence.^ 

I  could  be  silent  no  longer.-^!  began  by  expressii^ 
sorrow  for  having  offended  her— I  declared  it  sliuidd  be 
the  last  time.  The  embarrassment  that  must  have  been 
evident  in  my  apology  bad  a  more  powerftil  eflect,  pep* 
haps,  than  if  it  had  been  better  arranged  and  more  elo* 
qu^nt.  She  saw  that  I  was  sincere.  I  desired,  with  euw 
nestness,  that  I  might  have  die  honour  of  aeeompaoyiag 
her  to  England.    When  I  had  prevailed  on  her  to 


laiedtiig  willi  her  to  XxmdM^  thi*  I  slnwld  kave  her  b^ 
fore  Ai  enterad  itt  ud  onll  on  her  the  day  irfW  to  MUit 
in  directing  ber  to  proper  )odgiBgs»  end  in  whiiteter  ebe 
t  could  be  of  use  $  and  it  needed  not  appear  that  I  had 
ioooBipamed  her  during  any  part  of  the  joumeyi^ 

She  replied,  <  that  it  cet^aittly  was  of  impertanoe  not 
ottly  to  bi  innocent,  but  ako  to  offear  wot  that  the  eo^ 
however,  wae  infinitely  of  more  iaijportaoae  than  the  o» 
Iher ;  that  the  first  idso  was  in  erery  one^s  power,  where^ 
as  the  second  was  not ;  that  rfie  was  aware  that  her  jour» 
ney  from  Vevay  to  London,  in  the  company  of  a  man  of 
my  appearance,  would  expose  her  to  the  attacks  of  wm* 
lignity ;  bat  that  having  already  informed  her  InubanA 
of  it,  she  was  indifferent  who  else  knew  it ;  tibat  she  had 
some  acquaintance  in  London^  among  whom  tbem  were 
several  natives  of  her  own  country ;  but  that  the  person 
OR  whose  proteotion  she  dvefly  relied  was  all  English  la^ 
dy,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  her  sex,  who  had  been  tb0 
fUend  of  her  mother ;  that  her  first  care,  after  she  should 
arrive  in  London,  would  be  to  wait  on  fa^ ;  and  thM  sht 
would  be  directed  by  her  advice  in  subsequent  measures** 

Being  unwVling  that  my  brother  should  hear  that  I 
had  oome  over  in  company  wudi  a  foreign  lady,  before  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  'Of  explaining  the  matter  to 
him,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would  not  mention  mf 
name  to  any  of  her  English  acquaintance* 

To  this  she  assented. 

I  then  hinted,  *  Aat  London  was  so  vast  a  city,  that 
riie  might,  perhaps,  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  lady/ 

To  this  she  said,  ^  that  the  lady  in  question  was  of  S| 
rank  in  life  that  preclttded  any  dificulty  of  that  nature/ 

I  own  I  bad  some  curiosity  to  know  who  this  wo^ 
maiQ  is;  but  she  declined  naming  her,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  put  a  single  question  on  the  sofak 
>ect« 

Now,  Sommers,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  issue  of  this 
httsiness  is  very  diffboeot  Ijosa  what  you  expeeted.    My 


164  TiLOVLt>AV^. 

4int  meetin^with  this  lady,  our  escape,  and  being  piei»- 
<k1  so  long  together  in  the  same  carriage,  annonnoed  anon 
ther  catastrophe  to  the  adventure.    After  Virgil  says 

*  Spelnncam  Dido«  dux  et  Trojanw*  eandem 

no  reader  can  imagine  that  she  is  to  go  out  precisely  the 
same  as  she  went  in :  as  little  could  it  have  been  foreseen, 
tliat  a  young,  handsome,  gay  French  woman,  (for,  though 
under  the  gloom  of  misfortune,  madame  de  «— —  is  natur- 
ally of  a  gay  disposition),  could  have  cleared  her  way 
through  the  labyrinth  in  which  she  wandered  with  me. 

Do  you  ask.  Has  she  entirely  cleared  her  way  ?  I  an- 
swer, Entirtly^  and  for  ever.  Were  we  in'  the  reign  of 
Jupiter,  and  I  a  believing  Pagan*  I  should  as  soon  at- 
tempt to  seduce  a  Vestal,  while  she  was  feeding  the  sa- 
cred fire,  as  I  would  now  renew  my  former  addresses  to 
madame  de    ■     •■ 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  merely  by  the  force  of  her  re- 
monstrance that  she  has  brought  me  to  this  determina- 
tion? Very  sublime  speeches  have  been  addressed  to 
me  by  other  ladies  in  similar  situations,  without  altering 
my  proceedings ;  because,  in  the  midst  of  their  heroics, 
I  plainly  saw  that  kit  was  meant  than  met  the  ear.  On 
such  occasions  it  often  happens  that  some  part  of  the  de- 
fendants behaviour  inspires  the  assailant  with  hope,  and 
betrays  a  secret  wish  to  throw  upon  him  as  much  of  the 
guilt  as  possible,  without  the  intention  of  being  herself 
finally  deprived  of  the  pleasure. 

Nothing  of  this  nature  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  ma- 
dame de  «— — :  her  whole  behaviour  was  uniformly  and 
unafiectedly  modest.  She  sincerely  loves  her  husband,  and 
as  sincerely  esteems  her  own  honour.  To  have  allured 
her  from  the  course  in  which  alone  she  can  have  peace  of 
mind,  had  that  been  in  my  power,  which  it  was  not, 
would  have  given  me,  as  well  as  her,  lasting  remorse.-— 
Do  not  smile,  and  attempt  to  quote  cases  in  which  I  have 
Kiot  been  so  scrupulous.  Though  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  whole  secret  history,  you  can  quote  no  case  ear- 
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acily  in  point.  Observe  thai  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify 
myself  in  every  instance  that  you  can  adduce :  all  I  as- 
sert is^  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  pi<-  , 
vuling  on  a  woman  to  give  up  a  jewel  on  wtiicb  she  puts  i 
but  a  moderate  value,  and  for  which  she,  however  errd-  | 
neously,  thinks  she  receives  an  equivalent,  and  seducing  . 
another  to  part  with  what  she  esteems  invaluable,  and  ikfi 
loss  of  which  depresses  her  mind  with  ^adless  sorrow. 

You  will  possibly  imagine  that,  in  my  conduct  to  the 
marquise,  I  did  not  observe  tlie  doctrine,  that^  if  I  re- 
member right,  I  endeavoured  to  establish  in  my  letter  r0« 
specting  Travers  and  the  lady  at  Lisbon — ^namely,  thii(t 
a  man  of  sense,  though  unrestrained  by  principle,  will  not 
attempt  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter without  some  encouragement  on  her  part^  or  his 
thinking  he  has  seen  some  degree  of  levity  in  her  befai^ 
viour. 

This  doctrine  I  still  adhere  to,  let  it  bear  ever  so  bard 
against  my  own  claim  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  sense :  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  the  doctrine  was  Sound- 
ed on  observations  made  on  British  manners.  I  never 
tl^ought  it  equally  applicable  in  some  other  cpuntries,  and 
as  little  so  in  France  as  in  any  part  of  the  r4>ntinent  of 
Europe.  If  a  man  makes  love  to  a  married  English  wo< 
man,  she  will  think  herself  obliged  to  manifest  anger  in 
the  first  place,  even  although  she  is  disposed  to  comply  in 
a  decent  time ;  whereas  a  married  Frenc}i  wpnmn,  in  the 
same  situation,  will  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  dis- 
play anger,  even  although  she  be  fully  resolved  never  to 
break  her  marriage  vow> 

This  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  that  gallantry  of  this 
nature  is  considered  with  morp  indulgence  in  the  one 
country  than  the  other.  I  knew  that  madapie  la  mar- 
quise had  lived  in  the  most  fashionable  circles  at  Paris^ 
and  J  did  not  know  what  effect  example  might  have  had 
on  her  mind.  I  am  now  ashamed  at  my  own  want  of  pe- 
netration, in  not  having  seen,  fr^m  the  whole  of  her  con. 
duct,  from  the  moment!  first  met  with  her,  that  she  was 
a  ifoman  of  dignity  of  iiiipd  and  incorrpptible  yirtue. 
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But  what  y6U  iviU  tbbk  «■  tf  ngolcr  ^  any  dmunstiMe 
oF  tills  eventlbt  history  is^  that  ahhougb  I  admire  tke 
beauty  of  this  womad  as  madi  as  ever,  her  oondttct  has 
extingttidhed  ivithtn  my  breast  erery  aentimcDt  regar^Bog 
her,  but  those  df  respect,  esteem,  and  fneodsfaip,  with  an 
earnest  wish  to  promote  her  happiness  and  that  of  hor 
husband. 

My  observations  on  lifb  convince  me  that  the  heart 
passes  more  naturidly  from  friendship  to  love,  than  fixna 
love  to  friendship;  but  this  applies  only  to  successful 
love,  where  satiety  may  have  taken  place,  which  can  never 
blippen  in  my  intercourse  with  this  lady. 

I  have  written  to  Travers  to  take  thd  same  fumidied 
house  I  was  in  when  last  at  London  :  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  one  in  the  same  quarter.  I  am  not  fond  of  re- 
maining long  at  an  hotel,  and  still  less  of  living  entirely 
at  my  brother'^s.  I  love  him  most  affectionately,  and 
would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  him,  eitcept  marrying.  Be-> 
aides  his  being  apt  to  harp  a  little  too  much  on  that  dia* 
pordant  string,  his  house  is  frequented  by  a  set  of  people 
who  pass  under  the  denomination  of  *  the  best  kind  of 
people  in  the  world,^  and  are,  notwithstanding,  exceed- 
ingly  tiresome.  My  brother,  though  his  health  is  deli* 
cate,  though  he  thinks  it  worse  than  it  is,  and  though  he 
seldom  goes  abroad,  yet  he  Hvcsy  to  use  the  eommoii 
phrase  for  keeping  an  excellent  table,  is  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England.  Though  he  is  a  roan  of  great  good 
sense,  he  is  one  of  still  greater  good  nature :  his  house  is 
open  to  a  number  of  those  same  best  kind  of  peopk  in 
the  worldr-^yoix  are*  sure  of  having  four  or  five  of  them 
at  dinner  every  d^y.  What  they  are  called  the  best 
kind  of  people  for  I  never  could  imagine.  To  praise 
the  wind,  and  assent  to  whatever  is  said,  is,  no  doubt,  a 

E roper  and  becoming  behaviour  at  a  nobIeroan>  table ; 
ut  the  conversation  of  those  who  do  nothing  else,  one 
should  think,  wonid  become  wearisome  at  last/  Were  I 
in  my  brother^s  situation,  I  should  endeavour  to  obh'ge 
Wth  people  in  some  other  way.  He  endeavours  to  ou 
bli^  tl^  in  some  other  way,  and  in  that^way  akb ;  and 
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friend^ 


LETTEE  XXX. 
Fnm  th€  Same  l»  Me  Same. 

UY  DEAE  SOMMERS,  Hamburg. 

X  uiaHT  have  been  with  you  by  tb^  time  you  will  receiv.e 
thisy  had  I  not  been  t^inpted  to  reinain  two  day^  for  the 
conYeaiency  of  a  paawge  in  Captain  'g  frigate^  which 

he  offered  me  in  the  &ank«6t  m{inn4r.  He  aeems  to  pos- 
sess all  the  good  senses  benevolepce,  and  military  ardoMr 
that  I  80  much  admired  in  his  brother,  with  whom  I  was 
so  inUoiate  at  Cor^9a;  to  which  he  joinp  much  original 
humour..  When  I  mentioned  the  marchioness,  he  ef^i, 
«  that  a  passage  in  his  frigate,  instead  of  going  i|i  the 
packet,  was  of  more  importance  tp  her  than  to  me;  because 
the  chance  of  her  being  taken  by  any  Frenph  cruisers 
would  be  less  ;  and  that,  eyen  wkh  regard  to  myself,  J 
ou^^t  not  to  consider  the  event  of  b^ng  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  same  light  now  as  formerlyr^hen  prison- 
ers of  war  were  certain  of  being  treated  with  humanity, 
and  often  with  politeness ;  that  the  reverse  was  the  csae 
now.  He  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  insults 
which  General  O^Hara  and  Sir  Sidney  Smitli  had  under- 
gone: to  palliate  which,  the  directory  had  accused  the 
British  gpvernment  of  qrueliy  to  its  prisoners ;  a  calum- 
ny that  was  not  credited,  eyep  in  France,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  united  voi^  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
Captain  -**^  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  come  in  sight  of  an  enemy> 
frigate,  during  the  pass^e,  we  might  rely  on  being  es^ 
tertained  with  a  chase,  and  probably  an  engagement,  be^ 
fore  he  could  land  us :  this,  h^  knew,  would  be  an  addi^ 
tional  motive  with  me  for  giving  him  the  pleasure  of  my 
company;^  adding,  *  that  it  would  he  so  also  to  the 
French  lady,  if  she  liap|)en^^to  bp  of  the  samg  disposi- 
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tion  with  a  eountiy  woman  of  fais,  of  very  high  rank,  who, 
with  her  husband  and  some  other  company,  came  oa 
board  his  frfgaCe,  when  he  was  cruising  off  Cherbourg, 
from  another  Teasel,  in  which  they  had  been  sailing  for 
pleasure,  but  to  which  they  were  prevented  from  return* 
ing,  for  two  days,  by  the  Yiolence  of  the  weather.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  th^re  was  at  one  timie  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  have  an  engagement  with  a  French  fri- 
gate of  equal  force.  This  lady,  so  far  from  betraying 
any  fear,  when  she  saw  the  crew  in  high  spirits  from  the 
hope  of  a  victory,  expressed  as  much  satisfaction  as  any 
of  them,  saying — <  She  widied  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  French  colours  strike  to  the  British ;  which,  though 
it  often  happened,  she  had  neyer  witnessed,  except  at  the 
ibeatres^^ 

This  town  is  at  present  swarming  with  strangers; 
French,  in  particular,  abound,  and  form  a  striking  con* 
trast  with  the  natives :  two  meagre  emigrants  might,  by 
a  good  carver,  be  easily  cut  out  of  one  well-fed  burgher  of 
Hamburg.  Sour-crout  and  smoked-beef  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  nourishing  of  all  food.  How  the  French  were 
'  ever  able  to  g^t  the  better,  in  the  field,  of  the  portly  Ger- 
mans, I  do  not  comprehend  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their 
full  living,  the  Hamburgers  look  as  serious  and  sad  as  i£ 
they  were  under  the  terror  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal ; 
whereas  the  emigrants  frisk  about,  as  ^ay  and  elastic  as 
squirrels  in  a  chesnut-grove. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  the  French  were  ever  so 
greatly  to  be  envied  as  their  good  spirits,  and  the  'Cheer- 
fulness they  display  under  misfortune ;  and  they  never 
had  such  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  this  enviable  quali- 
ty as  since  their  revolution.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
country  of  Europe  have  reason  to  complain  of  its  conse- 
quences, surely,  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  French 
emigrants ;  yet  I  have  found  the  most  cheerful  and  agree, 
able  society  among  thent,  in  every  country  through  which 
I  have  passed. 

I  am  soiry  to  hear  that  the  dread  of  invasion  still  de- 
f)re$ses  the  spirits  of  any  f|:ien4  of  England.    The  brilli*. 
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ant  state  of  our  navy  alone  ought  to  remove  evefy  fear  of 
that  nature.  France,  under  no  form  of  government,  and 
by  no  ellbrts,  can  create  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Brftain ;  and  now,  when  the  whole  island  is  armed,  and 
in  the  way  of  being  well-disciplined,  that  navy  may  be 
employed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  idea  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  in  its  present  condition,  fully  armed, 
apd  unanimous  against  the  public  enemy,  must  be  more 
terrible  to  the  invaders  than  to  the  invaded*  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  be  out  of  the  island,  when 
such  a  thing  is  in  contempIaUon ;  and  nothing  would  have 
kept  me  abroad  so  long,  except  my  fear  of  disobliging  my 
brother,  on  a  subject  which  I  find  interests  more  now  than 
ever*  His  ill  health  has  at  last  determined  him  to  re- 
nounce all  thoughts  of  marriage ;  which  makes  him  won- 
derfully anxious  that  I  should  submit  my  neck  to  the  yoke 
without  loss  of  time  :  to  encourage  me  to  this,  he  either 
personally,  or  by  proxy,  has  taken  the  trouble,  as  I  do 
very  much  suspect,  to  court  for  me.  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand, a8\I  formerly  hinted  to  you,  that  I  have  a  very 
advantageous  match,  as  they  call  it,  in  my  power.  The 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  damsel  are  vaunted  :  neither  ar^ 
my  lures.     Indeed  I  know  not  what  is-** 

^  Kon  tum  qnalis  eram  bona 
Sub  rtgao  Cynw;**       > 

that  is,  I  am  not  such  a  child  as  I  was  when  I  first  met 
that  jade  the  comtessina.  I  never  can  be  fonder  of  a  wo. 
man  than  I  was  of  her ;  and  what  a  pretty  situation  should 
I  be  in  at  present  had  I  married  her :  this  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  a  thousand  times  since.  By  your  assist- 
ance, my  good  friend,  I  escaped  from  her  snares ;  this  re- 
flection, joined  to  the  experience  I  have  since  had  of  my 
own  mutability,  inspires  me  with  as  great  a  reluctance  to 
matrimony  as  my  brother  can  possibly  have :  yet  I  have 
received  various  letters  from  him  of  late,  urging  me  to 
this  measure  in  the  most  earnest  terms ;  stating  the  ad-r 
vantages  that  wiU*result  to  myself,  the  comfort  it  will  be 
to  him  to  know  that  his  title  and  estate  are  secured  tp  th^ 

*  Honipe. 
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Umilj^  aod  todcacwd  t9  ray  po6taBat]r«r<>«^  is  moce  aire* 
fill  of  my  posterity »  you  see,  than  I  am  myself.  He  hatw 
the  penon  to  wbooi  bis  title  and  estate  would  go,  failli^ 
bis  owa  and  my  cbildcvo ;  and  cannot  bear  the  tbongl^ 
of  tbeir  being  transmitted  to  him  or  his  descendants:  thisb 
I  am  oonvineed,  xnore  than  any  other  consideration^  moves 
him  to  preft  me  so  earnestly^  Am  I  to  give  up  the  free- 
dom I  love,  and  wear  fetters  all  my  life,  to  prevent  an 
event  which  gives  me  no  concern,  merely  because  the 
chance  of  it  fills  another  person  with  uneasiness.  Since 
be  has  so  great  a  dread  of  such  a  catastrojrfie,  I  wish  to 
the  Lord  he  would  take  the  trouble  of  securing  against  it^ 
by  begetting  bis  own  heirs.  If  he  did,  you  will  tell  me 
that  I  should  be  cut  from  the  view  of  ever  possessing  his 
title  and  estate.  I  do  assure  you,  Sommers,  thai  idea 
gives  me  no  pain ;  I  am  persuaded  of  nothing  morefuHy^ 
than  that  more  riches  wodd  not  increase  ^y  h^ipiness ; 
and,  as  for  the  peerage,  if  ever  I  shall  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  perform  services  to  my  country,  worthy  of  such 
an  honour,  I  should  receive  it  from  his  majesty  witfi  gp^ 
titude  and  gladness :  but  a  peerage,  obtmned  by  the  death 
of  my  brother,  would  fill  me  with  sorrow— ^md  one  con- 
ferred for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  commanding  a  few 
votes  for  a  minister  could  not  in  the  least  gratify  my  vani* 
ty«  You  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  have  no  inducement 
to  change  my  condition,  unless  to  gratify  my  brother.  I 
should  think  that  inducement  sufficient,  if  I  did  not  con** 
aider  his  motive  as  a  little  whimsical,  and  if  what  he  re- 
quests did  not  overset  all  my  notions  (rf*  hajyiness.  As 
for  the  particular  lady  he  has  in  his  eye,  I  am  still  in  the 
dark ;  he  has  certainly  given  no  hint  to  any  of  my  rela- 
tions, otherwise  I  should  have  received  it  among  my  last 
dispatches;  some  of  them  are  the  most  communicative 
people  I  ever  had  any  experience  of.  My  aunt,  Ladj 
Susan,  could  not  have  omitted  an  article  of  so  much  im- 
portance :  she  writes  to  me  all  she  knows,  often  more  than 
I  wish  to  know,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  she  knows  no- 
thing. The  lady  his  lordsliip  h|is  chosen  for  me  is  com^ 
prchendcd  in  thp  kst  furtidc :  I  }^ave  not  tbp  l^ast  curi? 
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otity  to  be  better  kiliitiucd,  bbio^  f uB|f  retolf^d  ta  lenuua 
jdie  sMMt  obedieiit  huBlble  mamM  '^  Ibe  whole  iex.  1 
Iwre  too  mubh  affection  for  tlie  sweet  eseatures  ever  to 
merry  sny  of  them  i  not  Ihet  I  do  sot  Mv^  mtny  ^^^  dop 
ftettcalnrly  jonitelf.  I  )im  futty  itotvinted,  firom  joue 
•eoDunt  of  your  Jtdiet,  and  my  knbH^ledge  o£  your  cbi^ 
meter,  that  ybu  are  one  of  the  happiee(  men  of  my  ao* 
quaintanoe.  Long  may  it  be  so,  my  dear  Sommers.  Yoa 
were  always  a  steady  fellow ;  but  what  has  a  wavering  ani^ 
inal  like  me  to  do  with  aoeh  a  lastibg  business  as  matri»» 
BK>ny*  No ;  any  thing  to  oblige  you  but  that,  my  dear 
brother :  in  this  resolution,  at  least,  I  shall  be  invariabler 
Let  this,  however,  remain  a  secret  between  yoa  and  me, 
colonel ;  for,  though  I  shall  endeavour  to  w&ve,  evade, 
«nd  procrastinate  my  brother's  favourite  plan  of  matrix* 
ttoni^ing  me,  1  will  not  afflict  him  with  the  idea  that  it 
never  sball  take  place.  I  have  still  hopes  that  bis  owq 
health  will  be  so  much  re^establisbed,  es  to  induce  him  to 
fellow  the  advice  he  gives  me. 

I  shall  tnibrm  you  of  ray  airrival  in  London ;  and,  as 
•oon  w  the  marchioness  shall  be  settled  in  somewhat  of  s 
comfortable  style,  I  will  endeavour  to  persuade  Travera 
to  accompany  me  to  Hampshire.  When  I  shall  have  sua» 
ceeded  in  tranquilfizing  my  brothor^s  mind  on  the  grand 
point,  I  will  return  to  the  capital,  endeavour  to  be  of  what 
fiuther  service  to  the  marchioness  may  be  in  my  power, 
and  then  set  out  for  your  happy  retreat.  I  wish  to  know, 
with  all  her  love,  whether  your  Juliet  has  more  friendship 
for  her  hi^sband  than  J  have  for  my  old  schoolfellow?  A« 
lUeul 

;)r.  ^oapAuirr. 
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JProm  thp  Same  to  the  SamCf 

ywz  arrived  on  Tuesday,  without  having  been  stopped 
1^  a  f^pgle  highwayman  betvAeen  Fertsmouth  and  London, 
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The  marchioness  thought  this  a  piece  of  wonderful  good 
luck ;  having  imbibed  the  same  idea  with  most  foreigners^ 
that  it  is  two  to  one  in  favour  of  a  person^s  b^g  robbed, 
before  he  travels  fifty  miles,  in  England :  this  they  find  to 
be  a  mistake ;  but  I  have  heard  many  of  them,  who  while 
they  acknowledged  it,  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  innkeepers,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  the  omissions 
of  the  highwaymen. 

Travers  had  called  twice :  the  second  time  he  left  a  note, 
to  inform  me  that  he  had  'secured  my  old  lodgings ;  so  I 
slept  there  the  first  night,  leaving  the  marchioness  and  her 
maid  at  the  hotel. 

When  I  waited  on  her  next  day,  I  found  madame  de 
I-  ,  a  relation  of  hers,  with  hen  She  seems  a  very  a- 
greeable  woman,  and  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the  mar- 
chioness,  having  been  a  considerable  time  in  England,  and 
speaking  the  language  with  wonderful  correctness  for  one 
of  her  country.  Hitherto  the  French,  in  general,  have 
taken  less  trouble  than  any  nation  to  acquire  the  langua^ 
ges  of  other  countries.  All  Europe  has  reason  to  lament 
the  cause  of  such  numbers  of  them  being  now  under  s 
greater  necessity,  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  to 
obtain  that  acquirement. 

Madame  de  ,  who  is  a  widow,  invited  her  friend  to 

live  with  her  :  this  was  declined ;  but  a  lodging  was  found 
to  the  marchioness's  taste  in  the  same  street.  She  ha3  al- 
ready been  visited  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
French  at  present  in  London.  But  she  has  now  told  me, 
that  the  person  in  this  country  on  whose  friendship  she 
has  the  greatest  reliance  is  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  who, 
when  she  was  last  at  Paris,  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
the  marchioness's  mother,  for  whom  she  had  the  greatest 
regard,  and  with  whom  she  afterwards  kept  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence, until  all  correspondence  of  that  nature  was 
interrupted  between  the  two  nation^. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  company,  two  or 
three  times,  with  Lady  Diana  :  she  is  assuredly  the  ver^ 
flower  of  old  maids ;  a  class  to  which  she  is  thought  not 
only  nominallyi  but  essentially^  to  belong  i  and  that  firom 
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dioice,  haTing  been  pcmerfnlljr  eolidted  to  enter  into  ano« 
ther.  I  never  knew  a  woman  more  universallj  well  spo* 
ken  of  by  all,  but  those  of  whom  nobody  speaks  well ;  un- 
less it  be  occanonally  by  Lady  Diana  herself,  who  often 
finds  something  good  to  say  of  the  very  worst. 
.  The  marchioness  was  greatly  disappointed  on  being  in« 
farmed  that  Lady  Diana  was  in  Devonshire,  and  not  expect^ 
ed  to  return  very  soon.  She  has  however  written  to  that 
lady.  She  waits  also  with  impatience  for  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  by  which  her  future  proceedings  will  be  regu« 
fatted.  Before  she  can  receive  that,  I  expect  to  return 
from  my  brother^s ;  until  which  time  I  have  reminded  her 
that  she  is  not  to  mention  my  name,  either  in  her  letters 
to  Lady  Diana,  or  in  discourse  to  any  person  in  London. 
I  should  be  sorry  it  was  at  all  known  that  I  came  in  her 
company  before  I  have  fully  explained  all  the  circumstan* 
oes  to  my  brother. 

I  find  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  Bosemount  so 
very  soon  as  I  expected,  Travers  having  entangled  me  in 
s  business  of  his,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  when  I  set  out.  Meanwhile  I 
am,  Sec^ 

i.  XOailAUKT. 
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LETTER  XXXIt. 
tAiiji  Diana  Fbakklin  %o  Mi$$  Hokatia  Clifford. 

MY  DEAR  HORATIA,  PUmptm. 

1  HAVE  just  received  a  letter  from  madame  la  marquise 
de  ,  dated  London.  How  happy  I  am  that  she  has 
made  her  escape  from  that  country  of  horrors !  You 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of  the  civilities  I  received 
from  this  lady^s  mother,  when  I  was  last  at  Paris.  Ac- 
customed from  her  youth  to  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and 
living  in  intimacy  with  people  in  power,  she  not  only  unit- 
ed ease  and  afiabiiity  to  dignity  of  manner,  but  also  re- 
tained a  sensibility  of  heart  to  all  the  calls  of  private 
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frieii<yiip.    8ti«  ^as  at  once  a  WMWiof  iri^  iad^^gHnit 
good  nature. 

It  is  a  oommon  ootioD,  that  tiioM  tivo  qttalidea  ate  ad* 
dom  united*  I  nefor  was  tatireljr  of  that  ofnniou,  »d 
less  so  since  I  became  acquaicitcd  iHth  you,  my  dear,  thaa 
erer*  Bui  whether  the  nolioa  is  wril-jfoimded  tn  general^ 
cr  not,  I  am  sure  that  the  marchioness  possesaed  botlt 
those  qualities  ia  an  eminent  degree.  Her  good^nature 
never  for  a  moment  fiirsocdc  her,  aad  wit  seemed  always 
to  lie  in  her  way,  without  her  ever  going  in  search  of  it. 

Her  ehief  caiv,  when  I  knew  her,  was  to  cultivate  the 
Bund  of  her  tiangfater,  in  which  she  had  as  ea^  a  task  as 
those  whose  basiuess  it  was  to  give  grace  to  a  person,  both 
being  admirdbly  formed  for  doing  honour  to  her  iostrnot* 
ars.  This  accomplished  young  woman  was  soon  after 
married  to  the  marquis  of  >  ,  ^  man  of  character,  great* 
ly  approved  of  by  her  mother.  He  emigrated  eariy  ia 
(he  revolution,  and  was  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Con- 
de.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  both  imprisoned 
during  the  tjnraany  of  Bobespierre.  I  heard,  with  much 
sorrow,  that  the  former  fell  a  vii^m  to  the  cruelty  of  that 
monster ;  and  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  daughter 
had  been  liberated ;  by  what  means  I  know  not ;  nor  have 
I  ever  received  certain  intelligence  concerning  her  since* 
I  regret  exceedingly  my  not  being  in  London  at  present  i 
and  that  my  poorfHend,  Mrs.  Denham,  is  in  such  a  state^ 
that  it  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  leave  her.  What  can  be 
s  stronger  proof  of  this  than  my  not  flying  directly  to 
London  to  meet  the  daughter  of  my  friend,  a  stranger^ 
perhaps  in  pecuniary  distress  ? 

In  your  last  you  inform  me  that  you  intend  to  take  your 
leave  of  Mrs.  Sommers  very  soon ;  that  you  can  no  longer 
evade  the  repeated  invitations  of  your  aunt;  and  that  you 
win  set  out  for  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
and  remain  with  her  till  my  arrival. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  inconvenient  for  you,  my 
dear,  to  go  directly  on  receiving  this.  Who  else  can  I 
intrust  with  ihe  delicate  commission  I  wish  to  be  carried 
to  the  marchioness  P 
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Tcm  are  not  ft  ^rait  deal  younger  tliM  benrif :  your 
maoners  ftre  so  very-^I  will  not  saj  what  your  nuuiiierfl 
are-— but  I  am  sure  yoa  will  gam  ber^  coofidence.  I  iiw 
doM  a  draft  on  my  bankar.  I  once  intended  to  have 
satit  it  in  the  letter  adUietaed  to  barsdf,  but  she  migfat 
have  thought  it  too  free.  B^r  father  had  a  great  deal  of 
prMie.-«-You  will  manage  it  with  more  delicacy-*you 
will  Bee  the  proper  time  of  making  her  the  offer.— 'Lei; 
her  know  how  often  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  tbo 
obligMions  I  lie  under  to  her  mother*  In  my  letter  ta 
bar,  I  inform  her  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  distanoe 
of  our  ages,  you  are  my  confidential  friend.— 'I  gay  I  waa 
the  friend  of  your  mother  as  much  as  of  her^s ;  and  I  hint 
distantly  at  the  commission  with  whidh  I  hav«  intrusted 
you.  She  may  thmk  it  strange  that  I  do  not  go  directly 
to  London— >I  dare  say  she  expected  this— it  was  moat 
natural  ijiat  she  should,— Pray,  my  dear,  explain  this. 

Mrs.  Denham  is  really  very  ill— weak  in  mind  as  well 
as  body :  she  has  no  friend  near  her  but  mysel£  Were  I 
to  leave  her  at  present,  I  do  believe  it  would  entirely  break 
her  heart. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mrs.  Sommers  will  not  endeavour 
to  keep  you  an  hour  after  you  tell  her  how  very  earnest  I 
am  that  you  should  set  out  for  London  directly ;  but  I 
need  not  add  that  yon  ought  not  to  give  any  hint  of  aae 
part  of  my  commis^n.— >I  flatter  myself  that  your  next 
letter  will  be  dated  London.— Do  not  trouble  yourself  to 
write  till  you  get  there,  and  have  seen  the  marchioness.  I 
remain,  my  dear  Horatio^  yours  most  affectionately, 

|>.  FEAKKLIN* 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
Jftss  HoftATiA  Clifforp  to  Lody  Diaka  Franklin. 

A«  soon  OS  I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Lady  Diana, 
I  mentioned  the  contents  to  Mrs.  Sommers,  and  told  her 
titat  I  should  s^tout  for  London  very  early  next  morning. 
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I  bad  befcire  agreed  ta  wauun  with  Ibem  a  week  longer.  If 
I  am  not  excessively  deceived,  the  thought  of  my  unex- 
pected departure  gave  uBeasiness  to  both  the  eolooel  and 
her:  neither,  however,  dpposed  my  going;  they  were 
eehsiUe  that  no  entreaties  would  have  prevailed  on  me  to 
tftay-  The  colonel  is  as  devoid  of  affectation  as  his  wile : 
and  you  have  said  that  you  never  knew  any  one  more 
free  from  it  than  JulieU  They  are  a  very  happy  couple  : 
they  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  no  society  but  that  of 
each  oihen  How  different  fnnn  the  situation  of  some  of 
oar  married  acquaintance,  who  are  exceedingly  hospitable, 
aot  from  fondness  of  the  company  of  their  guestsy  but 
from  weariness  of  their  own« 

You  remember  our  visit  to  your  relationsi  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frotbley^  six  weeks  after  their  marriage.  When  you 
spoke  of  returning  to  town,  I  shall  never  forget  how  very 
earnestly  we  were  pressed  to  stay  another  day—- <  Only 
one  other  day/  said  Mrs.  Frotbley.' — *  You  surely  will 
not  be  so  cruel,^  added  her  husband,  ^  to  refuse  us  one 
single  day.^  We  remained  accordingly;  but  you  were 
afraid  that  we  should  be  pressed  as  much  to  stay  a  second 
and  a  third  day  ;  but,  to  your  astonishment,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  go  the  next  morning,  without  cither  husband  or 
wife  expressing  a  wish  for  our  stay«  Mrs.  Frothley^s  con- 
fidential friend,  Mrs*  Pierce,  explained  this  to  me.  They 
expected  no  company  on  the  day  we  were  so  much  press- 
ed to  stay,  and  dreaded  being  left  together ;  they  knew  of 
a  relief  the  day  after,  and  therefore  made  no  opposition  to 
our  going. 

It  is  different,  thank  heaven !  with  my  friend  Juliet 
and  her  husband ;  and  it  is  my  happiness  to  believe  they 
were  sorry  for  my  departure — not  because, — ^but  notwUh^ 
Mtandivgf  they  were  to  be  left  alone« 

Londamm 

I  wrote  the  above  at  an  inn  on  my  way  to  town, 
where  I  arrived  last  night  As  it  was  not  late,  and  I  was 
no  way  fatigued,  I  had  some  inclination  to  have  waited  di- 
rectly on  the  marchioness.  My  aunt  exclaimed  so  much 
against  it,  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point.— I  west 
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ivODediittely  after  broakfkst  this  momiDg,  and  hnye  just 
returned :  she  is,  indeed,  a  charming  womiin.  As  soon 
as  she  had  read  your  letter,  which  I  gave  the  miud  to  de- 
lirer,  I  heard  her  coming  down  stairs  with  rapidity.  She 
}uis  an  engaging  ease  of  manner  that  I  never  saw  surpass^ 
^  Yet  our  cmiversation  was  nt  first  a  little  ceremoni- 
fMis^t  soon  became  affectbnate. 

*  You  ^re  a  near  relation  of  Lady  Diana  P 

*  No  relation ;  but  she  honpurn  me  with  her  friend. 
ship«^ 

^  Thitt  is  iitill  better.-**|{Qw  fortunate  for  so  young  4 
lady  to  have  so  valuable  a  friend  t* 

<  I  consider  it  as  the  greatest  h^ppineds  of  my  life.* 

^  You  have  reason,*  said  sbe«*<^<  That  dear  lady  had 
much  friendship  for  ray  mother.* 
[I{ere  she  was  some  time  unable  to  ccmtinue  {  at  last,  wip. 

ing  her  eyes,  she  added,] 

<  And,  for  h^r  sakje,  I  find  she  has  likewise  some  for 
me.* 

^  Her  ladyship  iregrets  exceedingly,*  said  I,  ^  that  she 
is  absent  from  town  at  a  time  when  her  presence  might  be 
useful  to  you-— I  hope  yot^  will  permit  me  to  supply  her 
place  a9  much  as  is  in  my  power.* 

*  You  are  very  good.* 

<  Independent  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have,'  resumed 
I,  <  of  being  at  all  serviceable  to  you  on  your  own  ac- 
count, I  know  that  it  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  I 
can  adc^t  of  obliging  one  whom  it  is  the  study  and  pride 
of  my  life  to  oblige ;  one  who  has  behaved  to  me  like  a 
second  mother.* 

<  Ah,  my  God  I  Has  mademoiselle  lost  her  first  ?* 
[She  saw  me  afflicted,  and  she  apologized  for  recalling 

afflictive  ideas  to  my  mind.] 

*  It  is  to  Lady  Diaoa*s  friendship  for  my  departed  mo* 
ther,*  said  I,  *  that  I  am  indebted  for  her  partiality  to 
me.*^'-^*  Her  concern  for  me,*  cried  she,  *  is  from  the  same 
cause.* 

[This  similarity  seemed  a  new  link  to  our  beginning 

V9|L,  vzu  M 
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friendfttiip  x  she  looked  at  me,  as  I  thought,  with  iti^ 
creased  affection.] 

*  Where  did  your  mother  die  ?* 

*  I  my  arms/  I  answered. 

[She  seemed  greatly  moved — ^She  stood  with  her  eyes  fist^ 
ed  on  me,  yet  with  a  wildness  of  gaze,  as  if  her  mind  was 
occupied  with  something  different  from  what  her  eyes 
beheld — She  then  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  of  anguish  J, 

*  And  mine  by  the  hands  of  murderers— on  a  scaffold  !"* 
She  shrieked. 

[She  sunk  on  the  couch,  and  continued  sobbing,  with  tier 
handkerchief  pressed  to  her  face.  I  wished  to  saj 
something  consolatory,  but  could  >  not.  After  a  consi- 
derable interval  she  became  more  composed,  and,  with 
a  look  of  tenderness,  she  resumed,] 

*  Do  you  not  intend  soon,  my  dear  lady,  to  visit  your 
friend  in  the  country  ?' 

*  Lady  Diana  is  at  present  with  a  friend  in  distress, 
who  cannot  receive  company,  but  whom  she  expects  to  be 
able  to  leave  soon ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  quit  London 
till  she  arrives.* 

*  Alas !  the  happiness  of  that  good  lady's  life  is  Hkely 
to  be  much  interrupted  by  the  distresses  of  others/ 

*  The  greatest  happiness  of  her  life  consists  in  relieving 
the  distressed.* 

<  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  the  power  of  such  en« 
joyment,*  said  she. 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a  blessing  to  have  a  taste  for 
such  enjoyment,*  added  I« 

*  True,'  rejoined  she.  *  For  though  those  who  want 
the  power  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  many  who  have  it, 
because  they  are  de€cient  m  the  inclination,  there  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  many  more^of  these  very  ex- 
claimers  would  be  still  more  deficient  in  the  inclination, 
were  the  power  given  to  themselves.' 

*  It  may  be  so,'  said  I ;  *  but  it  cannot  be  so  fully 
proved  until  the  trial  is  made.' 

*  My  God !'  said  she,  with  emotion,  '  has  not  the  trial 
been  made  in  my  miserable  country.  How  many  wretches, 
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tiSrmerly  in  indigence,  are  now  in  affluence !  But  where 
is  th^ir  desire  of  doing  good  ?  Wbat  is  become  of  their 
Vaunted  benevolence  ?  How  do  they  relieve  the  poor^ 
except  by  luxuries,  greater  perhaps,  and  certainly  grosser^ 
than  those  they  exclaimed  against,  when  they  wete  tbem-^ 
selves  in  a  state  of  poverty  ?* 

*  I  am  convinced,*  said  I,  '  that  there  dre  few  sitila*- 
tions  in  which  a  truly  humane  and  benevolent  mind  wiU 
not  find  the  power  of  doing  good  offices/ 

*  You  are  right,*  added  she ;  '  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  those  who^  while  in  confined  circumstances^ 
give  no  proof  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  except  declara- 
tions how  generous  they  would  Ue  if  they  were  rich,  willf 
give  as  few  if  they  ever  should  become  rich.  I  have 
beard  mudh  good,*  continued  sire,  '  of  the  English  ladies 
—Pray,  are  there  many  like  your  friend  ?* 

<  It  would  be  fortunate  for  England  that  the  number 
was  still  greater/ 

*  Ay,*  rejoined  she^ '  or  for  any  otlfer  country.  France 
was  formerly  distinguished  for  amiable  and  accomplished 
women,  who  gave  the  stamp  of  elegance,  dqeorum^  and 
even  taste,  to  society ;  women,  whose  cotnpany  was  court* 
ed  by  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.— My  God  !  what  an  alteriation!  The  French  were 
formerly  thought  to  carry  cheerfulness  into  every  society, 
now  they  spread  sadness  wherever  they  go :  they  were 
formerly  aceused  of  too  great  Ievity«-*6raciou8  Heaven  I 
how  infinitely  preferable  was  i«  to  the  atrocity  that  h«l 
been  ingrafted  on  the  national  character  since.* 
[Imagining  that  although  her  reeent  misfortunes  made 

her  speak  with  bitterness  of  her  country,  yet  that  she 
would  rather  be  pleased  to  hear  h  mentioned  with  re-r 
spect  by  a  stranger,  I  said  :] 

<  The  character  of  a  great  nation,  such  as  France,-  is 
not  to  be  changed  by  the  crimes  of  &  few  men,  however 
atrocious.' 

<  Alas  !*  exclaimed  she,  <  my  dear  Misff  Clifibrd,  France^ 
Iron  the  happiest  country,  has  become  the  most  wretch^ 
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ed*  The  madnen  of  its  inhabitants^  from  heikig  amiaUe, 
have  become  disgusting.  Robespierre  had  commUnilBated 
his  spirit  to  many  before  he  expired :  the  venom  of  that 
serpent  still  ferments  in  the  nation,  and  threatens  to  iiK- 
fect  all  Europe.— Be  assured  that  the  national  character 
is  perverted/ 

I  certainly  have  no  inclination  to  palliate  the  crimes 
that  have  been  committed  in  France  since  tlie  revolution : 
But  I  can  make  a  distinction  between  those  men  who  act* 
ed  from  honest  motives,  and  those  who  were  impelled  by 
ambition,  self-interest,  or  revenge  :  I  perceived,  however^ 
that  she  could  not  bear  such  discrimination ;  her  mind 
being  fixed  on  the  horrid  result,  she  disregarded  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  began  the  revolution,  and -held  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  at  any  period  promoted  it  in  the 
utmost  detestation.     I  immediately  dropped  the  subject. 

Although  I  shewed  more  moderation,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  more  candour  than  the  marchioness  possesses.  The 
opposite  light  in  which  the  same  object  appears  oftener 
proceeds  from  a  difference  of  situation,  than  a  difference 
of  character,  in  the  spectators.  She  has  been  a  positive 
and  personal  sufferer  by  the  revolution :  I  certiunly  have 
Also  experienced  very  uneasy  sensations  from  sympathy 
trilh  the  unfortunate ;  but—my  God  !  what  a  differ* 
ence. 

I  had  been  watching  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
draft;  and  when  I  thought  a  proper  oue  had  presented 
itself,  I  said,  *  that  from  the  present  situation  of  her 
country,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  obliged 
to  quite  it.  Lady  Diana  was  certain  that  her  affairs  could 
not  be  well  arranged,  and  had,  therefore,  desired  me  to 
leave  the  paper,  which  I  directly  laid  on  the  table,  and 
was  then  hurrying  away.* 

She  begged  of  me  to  stop ;  and  having  glanced  at  the 
draft,  she  said,— <  I  expected  something  of  this  nature, 
from  an  expression  in  Lady  Diana^s  letter :  but  I  have 
no  occasion  at  present,  my  dear ;  I  have  already  a  consi- 
derable credit  with  a  banker  in  London ;  I  am  far  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  my  countrymen.     I  will  inform. 
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Lady  Dkna  of  all  these  particnlara ;  but,  in  the  meaii* 
time,  you  must  take  back  this ;  Lady  Diana  shall  keep  it 
until  I  really  need  itF«»but  that  will  not  be  very  soon  ; 
fir  I  am  rich  enough  to  live  a  long  time  in  London  in  the 
style  I  intend  to  live.^ 

I  began  to  express  how  irery  much  it  would  oblige  you 
if  she  would  allow  me  to  leave  the  draft 

^  I  would  do  much  to  oblige  so  very  generous  and  so 
amiable  a  lady,  my  dear ;  but  it  would  not  oblige  her  ex* 
eqit  it  obliged  me ;  And  at  present  I  assure  you  it  would 
not ;  so  you  must  take  the  paper  with  you.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  Lady  Diana^s  friendship,  of  whidi  I  mean  to 
avail  myself  in  other  respects. 

Fully  convinced  that  any  farther  attempt  would  be 
firuitlese,  I  did  as  she  desired. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  of  her  own  country  calling  soon 
after,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  mardiioness. 

My  aunt  means  to  wait  on  her  with  me  to-morrow ; 
and  you  may  reiy  upon  every  tiling  being  done,  to  render 
her  situation  comfortable,  that  is  in  my  power. 

I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mis.  Deaham :  and 
I  remain,  most  affectionately,  yours. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
jl/m  HoBATio  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  FaANXiiN. 


I  6H0ULB  have  had  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude  towards 
you,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  although  you  had  never  done 
me  any  other  favour  than  that  of  making  me  acquainted 
with  the  marchioness.  I  grow  fonder  of  her  every  day ; 
and  what  you  will  think  more  surprising,  my  aunt  seems 
to  be  as  fond  of  her  as  I  am.  I  had  some  fears,  before 
they  met,  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case.  She 
always  had  a  prejudice  against  foreigners,  to  whatever 
country  they  belonged;  this  prejudice  is  now  stronger 
than  ever ;  because^  she  says,  they  all  put  her  in  mind  of 


Che  FrendL  My  unole,  who  is  the  VM^  ean^  mw  a^ 
live,  sometiiiies  ndlies  her  on  this  head*  ^Yesterday  w^ 
had  two  persons  at  din9er  who  were  muah  of  my  auiit> 
way  of  thinking;  one  a  country  aquire,  fpom  the  hishop- 
ric  of  Durham,  the  other  a  merchant  from  the  city.  ThQ 
odnversation  had  continued,  for  some  time,  on  the  sup^- 
ority  of  this  island  in  aU  respects,  cUmate  among  the  rea.t* 
over  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  My  uncle,  though 
he  has  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  both  his  country  and 
(Dountryineni  thinking  their  superiority  had  been  carried 
a  ^reat  d^  too  high,  was  silent. 

*  Have  you  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  Old  Englandy 
Mr.  Darnley  ?'  said  my  aunt* 

*  <  What  need  is  there  of  saying  more,  my  dear,^  an- 
swered he,  *  after  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that,  wer^ 
it  not  for  Old  England,  the  rest  of  die  world  would  not 
have  been  worth  creating  i* 

^Wejl,  well,*  resumed  she,  ^  you  mgy  laugh  at  mj 
prefereof:e  as  much  as  you  please,  Mr.  Darnley ;  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  s^  aoy  country  that  cap  be  compared 
to  EngUnd.' 

*  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  gratify  you  in  ^hat,  my 
dear^^  answered  he ;  *  especially  if  you  adhere  to  your  re- 
.solution  of  never  going  out  of  England.' 

'    *  Then,*  daid  she,  *  I  shall  remain  ungratified ;  for,  in 

apite  of  all  their  ^ne  desQiiptiQnp,  I  tm  resolved  to  go 

to  none  of  thei|:  forei^  countries,  particularly  not  to 

yrance.^ 

Notwithstanding  b?r  prejudice,  the  engaging  manners 

pf  the  marchioness  have  won  thjp  heart  of  iqy  aunt.     She 

behaves  to  her  in  the  kindest  manner  possibly.     §t)e  has 

^ined  with  us  frequently ;  and  iqy  aunt  never  fails  to  put 

me  in  mind  to  invite  the  marchiqness^s  company  as  often 

as  I  go  tq  call  op  her,  wbjch  is  ^nerally  pnce  ^verj 
^y.  . 

^    I  hinted,  '^^  a  npte  Ifist  week*  that  the  m^^rphionegs  had 
ewrcssed  an  ipclination  to  coipmuQicate  the  ipost  inte« 
(^tmg  particulars  of  her  story  to  me« 
^    A^  my  wnt  seldom  4>^iv^8  QUI  in  ^  mprninjj^,  ai^d  \ 


have  her  chariot  eirttrelj  at  my  oemmatid,  I  hAve  carried 
the  marchioness  to  many  of  those  plaeea^  near  London* 
3vhich  excite  the  curiosity  of  stiaagerf.  On  our  return 
from  one  of  those,  I  reminded  her  of  her  promise ;  and 
she  told  me,  that  if  I  vould  aeeept  of  part  of  her  fricassee^ 
and  pass  the  eveninig  at  her  lodgings^  she  m^uld  fulfil  the 
promise  of  which  I  had  so  often  reminded  her. 

Having  obtained  my  aunt^s  leate*  I  dined  with  the 
marchioness  that  very  day.  She  ordered  herself  to  be  de- 
nied, and  favoured  me  with  th.e  narratiye,  which.  I  have 
ance  written  to  the  best  of  my  recolle<^n»  and  shall  send 
you  by  your  footman  William,  who  is  to  set  out  for  De« 
vonshire  the  day  afier  to-morrow. 

The  reason  of  your  having  received  only  ene  short 
note  from  me,  during  so  long  an  interval,  is,  that  my 
spare  time  has  been  occupied  in  tradseiibiog  that  narra* 
tive.  Much  of  its  force  is  lost  in  my  translation  ;  yet,  had 
I  been  able  to  communicate  it  to  you  in  the  very  language 
of  the  marchioness^  still  you  would  lose  the  graces  of  her 
voice  and  manner.  Acquaintjsd  as  I  am,  however,  my 
dear  Lady  Diana,  with  ypur  sensibility,  I  am  apt  to  think 
it  better,  on  the  whole,  that  aon|e  of  the  eircumstances 
are  cQnveye4  to  yon  thus  weakened,  than  with  the  patfae-. 
tic  poignancy  they  were  impressed  on  me. :  « 

The  marchioness  haa  been  so  warmly  solicited,  by  a> 
lady  of  rank,  to  pass  some  time  at  Richmond,  that  she 
went  there  yesterday,  and  iy  at  present  with  a  pretty  nu- 
merous society  of  her  own  ooun^ry-people.  You  may  di- 
rect to  her  ther^  till  I  ipfori^  you  of  h^r  return  to;  town. 

H.  c. 


The  STORY  of  Madame  la  M  ak^cisb  de  s  as  nar^ 

rated  by  henelf  t6  Jdiss  ChlvvoKD. 

IMly  father,  was  aman  of  Urth  and  of  considerable  fortune, 
most  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the  service  before  he  mar- 
ried my  mother ;  but  he  then  enjoyed  court  favour,  a  gu- 
vcmment,  and  other  lucrative  offices.    He  ^as  forty  years 


i»r  age,  and  the  anly  timity*  H^r  fiMane  ims  tMe  Am^ 
pie  than  his  had  eiw  baett ;  y^  he  had  ao  liberal  and 
laagnifioaiit  a  ium  of  lahld,  thM>  trfien  be  died,  taj  mo^ 
therms  fertune,  of  trhioh  he  oould  draw  onl j  the  tenl*, 
waa  all  he  left  as  a  pravkioft  for  bia  finnily. 

Three  yeata  beftire  bia  death  t  had  bew  boarded  in  a 
conyent,  oontrary  to  ^  4lielitiatiofi  of  ttly  nother,  wha 
Irould  rather  that  I  bad  been  edatated  at  hone  under 
her  own  eye:  bat  my  fiAher  gave  irequetit  entertain-^ 
aiients,  was  ^ud  of  my  mother^A  accomplishments,  and 
^iared  that  h^  itttentton  to  lAy  eduoation  would  aftea 
prevent  her  from  appearing  in  those  assemblies,  of  whiA 
he  considered  her  as  the  greatest  ornament.  My  mother 
yielded  with  regtH  a  point  whieb  she  thought  very  ana- 
terial. 

Tlie  eonvent  in  which  I  was  boiirded,  and  where  I  re^ 
mained  three  yearn,  had  a  high  reputation.  Those  niins, 
to  which  the  education  of  the  boarders  is  peculiatly  tn* 
ttusted,  execute  the  taA,  Ibr  the  most  part,  Sh  a  eon^ 
sdentious  manner,  and  to  the  best  of  their  understteding; 
The  impression  tliey  make  on  the  young  mind  very  often 
lemains  through  life.  This  impression  has  an  oppoaile 
effect,  according  to  the  eharader  of  those  on  whidi  it  ia 
made.  Some  it  readers  sttperstitieus ;  others,  soon  after 
they  are  introduced  into  society,  on  hearing  some  of  the 
notioito  and  practiee^  they  learned  at  the  convent  turned 
into  ricKcttle^  are  apt  to  become  irrdigious.  On  me  the 
impression  was  of  the  first  kind ;  ibr,  at  the  time  I  waa 
removed  from  the  convent,  I  had  a  great  indication  to 
become  a  nun. 
[Here  I  could  not  help  interrupting  the  marchioness  with 

a  sudden  exclamation—] 

*  Good  heaven !  to  become  a  nun.* 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  tesomed  she,  smiikig ;  <  and  if  at  that 
age  you  had  lived  as  long  in  the  same  society,  for  some  of 
the  nuns  were  extremely  amiable  as  vlreli  aiS  picnis,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  would  have  had  the  bame  incKna* 
tionw*] 

S^luded  from  the  ordinary  oceupations  <X  life,  it  i« 
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Viot  fturprtsitig  lliat  they  nhtmld  pl«ee  fthnost  the  whole  of 
goodness  in  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  and 
devout  contemplations.  Some  particular  ceremobies  may 
^len  be  amusing  to  the  ftncy  of  a  child ;  and  at  any  ratb 
was,  I  thought,  an  easy  purchase  for  that  eternal  happi- 
ness to  be  secured  by  perfoarming  them,  and  which  I  was 
instructed  would  be  endangered  by  living  more  at  large 
in  the  world. 

An  incident  of  a  peculiar  nature,  however,  induced  my 
mother  to  insist  with  my  father  that  t  should  be  removed 
from  the  convent  sooner  than  she  had  agreed  to ;  after 
which  the  company  and  conversation  of  my  mother  gra« 
dually  diminished  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  eon«- 
vent,  and  I  lost  all  desire  to  be  a  nun.  But  while  she 
endeavoured  to  effkoe  every  trace  of  childish  superstition 
from  my  mind,  she  took  equal  pains  to  imprint  senti* 
nents  of  rational  piety  in  their  stead.  She  described  su^ 
perstition  to  me  as  a  weakness,  which  she  thought,  faow«» 
ever,  had  not  so  pernicious  an  eflfi^t  on  the  female  cha« 
laeter  as  infidelity ;  she  toM  me  that  the  most  profligate 
women  she  had  ever  known  were  those  who  were,  or  a& 
fected  to  be,  infidels.  Superstition,  therefore,  she  con* 
temned,  but  impiety  filled  her  with  horror. 

[I  again  interrupted  the  marchioness's  narrative,  say* 
ing,  *  that,  if  she  had  no  objection,  I  had  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  the  incident  was  which  determined  her 
mother  to  remove  her  from  the  convent  sooner  than  she 
bad  before  agreed  to.'  But  thinking  that  she  hesitated 
a  little,  I  immediately  added,  '  that  if  it  was  of  a  secret 
nature,  or  if,  for  any  other  reason,  she  had  the  smallest 
Scruple  to  communicate  it,  I  begged  she  would  forgive 
me,  and  proceed.' 

*  Secret  natnre^^^^io^-^it  ia  rather  of  a  ridiculous  na< 
ture,'  answered  the  marchioness ;  '  but,  such  as  it  is, 
mnce  you  wish  to  know  it,  you  ehall  be  indulged.^] 

You  can  hardly  form  a  notion,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford, 
(continued  the  marchioness),  of  the  strange  incongruooa 
ideas  that  may  be  united  in  the  brain  of  young  persons 
by  certain  impressionB,  aAd  by  the  ambiguity  of  words. 


l«6 


A»* 


la  the  conyent  in  which  I  was,  a  yoong  relation  of  miiie 
was  also  a  boarder-*-idiout  fifteen  years  of  age^  of  a  lively 
imagtoaUoD,  and  considered  as  A  little  saint,  on  account 
of  the  animation  of  her  gestures  in  performing  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  devotion,  and  the  fervour  of  her  expreft* 
sions,  when  she  spoke  on  religious  subjects* 

Sermons  were  occasionally  preached  in  the  chapel  ad- 
joining to  the  convent.  A  tall,  handsome  ecclesiastic,  of 
H  majestic  appearance,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  iove  we  owe  to  God.  This  sermon,  and  the  preach* 
er,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  lady ; 
she  was  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  and  sometimes  8eeni«> 
ed  quite  lost  in  meditation.  She  told  me  one  day,  that 
though  she  bad  always  loved  God,  she  was  now  sensible 
that  she  never  had,  in  the  degree  that  she  ou^t,  until 
she  heard  the  comely  ecclesiastic^a  sermon*  She  owned 
that  her  former  love  approached  to  coldness,  when  ooow 
pared  with  what  she  now  felt ;  that  formerly  she  sehknn 
htd  tfaouglit  of  him,  except  when  she  was  at  her  prayers, 
and  aometimes  not  even  then  ;  but  now  he  entirely  oocu* 
pied  her  thoughts  by  day  and  night 

Thb  young  lady^s  mother  had  been  for  a  oonsideraUe 
time  in  a  distant  province  of  France*  The  daughter  bad 
always  mentioned  her  to  m^  in  the  moat  affectionate 
terms,  regretting  the  causes  which  kept  her  so  long  ab* 
sent,  and  looking  forward  to  her  return  as  a  source  of 
happiness. 

My  mother  called  one  day  at  the  convent,  and  inform* 
ed  the  young  lady,  that  her  mother,  finding  that  she 
would  be  detsined  still  a  considerable  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  being  impatient  to  see  her,  was  to  send  a  person 
to  Paris,  to  accompany  the  young  lady  to  the  province:—^ 
t(hat  she  might  therefore  prepare  for  her  departure  within 
jl  few  days. 

So  far  from  manifesting  any  appearance  of  joy,  as  my 
mother  expected,  the  young  lady  seemed  ratlier  af^ic^ed 
at  the  news. 

*  What!  are  you  not  happy  at  the  thoughts  of  r^l;uri|^ 
IPS  ^  ^^  ^P  Languedoc  i^  say}  my  mother. 


f  hht  reined  (die;  <  1  w^ould  ralber  vemaixi  where  I 

<  Are  you  not  impatient  to  see  your  inothtr  ?-«>I  thooghl 
you  had  been  exceedingly  fond  of  your  mother/ 

<  So  I  am  very  fond  of  her»— exceedingly  fond  of  her^ 
that  is  certain :  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  Iotc  her  as  I 
love  God»  for  I  do  lov^  him.  Gracious  Heayen  V  cried 
ahe*  filaspKQg  her  hands  and  turning  up  her  eyes»  <  bow  I 
do  love  him  V 

My  QioUier«  on  farther  inquiry,  having  disoeyered  ihe 
date  and  qccasion  of  this  violent  paasioot  thought  proper 
tQ  remiKve  me  from  the  convent  that  very  eveniog,  and  to 
moA  the  young  lady  to  her  parents,  c^t  Laoguedoc^  a  few 
days  after, 

Thou^  my  mother  was  solicitous  to  lower  that  spedes 
of  exultation  on  certain  subjecu,  which  my  fancy  had  act 
quured  in  the  nunneryi  yet  she  was  sensible  that  every  atr 
lempt  of  that  sort  was  to  be  managed  with  delicacy ;  for^ 
as  she  afterwards  informed  me,  she  had  beard  a  girl  of 
iwelye  years  of  age,  who  after  the  death  of  her  parents 
had  been  boarded  in  a  convent,  tell  her  guardian,  a  man 
of  piejty  and  literature,  on  hise;(pbuning  some  religious  artU 
^le  differently  from  the  sense  in  which  she  understood  it^ 
*  thai  in  all  pcmits  which  concerned  her  salvation  she 
would  adhere  to  her  own  opinion ;  in  other  matters,  of 
less  importance,  she  would  endeavour  to  show  due  de(er<« 
ence  to  his.' 

If  my  mother  had  abruptly  opposed  certain  notions 
which  I  carried  with  me  from  the  convent,  and  have  since 
renoutioed,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  should  nol 
have  iQdade  some  such  wiswer  as  that  of  this  sei£*8uffictent 
girl ;  an4  if  my  opinion  had  been  viidently  attacked,  my 
prejudice  in  its  flavour  would  pixibably  have  inpteased  fay 
mere  dint  of  defending  it. 

(Having  again  apologised  to  the  mardiiooass  for  my 
interruption,  and  thanked  her  for  her  complaisaqee,  shf 
proceeded  ii|  her  narrative.] 

The  style  in  which  my  mother  lived,  after  the  death  of 
fs^  father,  ir^ght  have  been  palled  rotir^^  when  oompar^ 


ed  with  wImI  it  hftd  been  before:  yet  die  elffl  cafeiToled 
a  select  circle  of  acquaintance*  As  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  she  went  sometimes  to  the  opera,  and  at- 
tended private  concerts  still  oftener !  she  also  carried  me 
with  her,  on  a  few  occasions,  to  what  is  properly  caBed 
the  TkeaJhre  Ften^aiat,  During  my  father'^s  lifetime  she 
attended  the  oourt  assiduously ;  afker  his  death  she  yerj 
seldom  went,  unless  on  public  oocasions;  though  she  con- 
tinued 'to  see  the  princess  Elizabeth  as  often  as  that  vir* 
tuous  princess,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  my  mother, 
signified  a  desire  that  she  should  go  to  Versaillcnk 

As  I  was  an  only  child,  and  heiress  to  my  raother^sftr- 
tune,  it  will  not  surprise  you  that  I  had  Wars.  Several 
gentlemen  asked  her  permission  to  pay  me  their  addresses  t 
none  of  them  interested  me ;  and  she  put  an  end  to  their 
euits,  one  after  another,  without  expressing  either  appro* 
bation  or  disapprobation  of  my  indifference.  She  wished 
to  obeer^  how  I  was  myself  inclined,  without  interfering 
before  it  was  necessary.  At  last,  a  man  of  bigger  name^ 
nsd  more  illustriously  connected  than  any  who  had  ad» 
dressed  me  hitherto,  declared  his  pasaon  for  me :  he  was 
hsndsome,  genteel  in  his  penon,  and  related  to  a  young 
lady  for  whom  I  had  concaved  a  friendship^  Though  I 
heard  his  declaration  with  more  satisiaotion  than  I  had 
listened  to  any  language  of  the  tame  kind  before,  yet  I 
seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  common-place  compfiment;  and 
when  he  was  about  to  enforce  it  with  new  protestations) 
he  was  interrupted  by  some  company  that  joined  us. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  did  not  inform  my  mother  of 
this ;  perhaps  I  thought  it  more  becoming  that  he  should 
^)eak  to  her  in  the  first  plaee;  perhaps  I  was  a  little  a* 
fimid  she  might  not  approve :  the  truth  is,  I  did  net  men^ 
lion  it  when  I  IwkI  an  opportunity ;  and  the  omisMon  did 
not  proceed  from  forgetfulness* 

When  he  repeated  his  former  declaration  to  me,  I  an- 
swered, <  that  I  never  listened  to  langoi^  of  that  na* 
ture  from  any  man  without  the  approbation  of  my  mo* 
riier/ 

He  soon  found  an  opportuttty  cf  exjMimng  bijMelf  te 


Ii«r  Bhe  «m  better  ftoqwunCed  with  thU  perwm^a  cW 
racter  than  I  was,  and  did  not  at  all  a|)pra?e  of  hU  pro* 
poaal.  Site  said  to  bim,  boweTer,  <  that  mueh  would  de- 
prad  on  myself^  and  that  aha  would  talk  to  me  on  the 
subject* 

Havii^  ooBstraed  what  I  last  said  to  hira  as  an  ac« 
quiescence,  he  told  ay  mother  that  he  had  already  ob» 
tained  aijr  eonaent,  and  now  only  needed  ber's* 

At  this  my  mother  expressed  aarprise^  and  repeated^ 
that  she  would  speak  with  me. 

The  only  time  I  eTer  saw  any  thing  lUce  reserve^  in  my 
dear  mother's  behaviour  towards  me,  or  any  expression 
but  that  of  fondness  in  her  eyes,  when  directed  to  mOf 
waawhen  I  first  met  her  after  her  interview  with  this 
man,  who  I  shall  call  by  the  name  of  Count ;  not  wishing 
to  distinguish  him  more  particularly,  out  of  regard  to  hia 
family « 

I  had  been  out  in  the  carriage  with  a  lady^  his  reU- 
tiOD,  when  he  had  called  oa  my  mother.  We  returned 
together  to  dinner. 

Other  eompauy  came  after  dinner;  so  that  she  had 
no  epportuni^  of  speaking  with  me  till  all  had  with- 
drawn. 

The  alteration  in  my  mother's  manner  affected  me  .so 
much,  that  the  lady  said— »<  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
you,  my  dear;  you  were  all  ebeerfuloess  while  we  were  a- 
broad,  and  now  you  seem  quite  sorrowful  V  I  answered, 
•— <  I  was  not  very  weD ;'  but  begged  she  would  take  no 
notice  of  it,  lest  it  should  make  my  mothor  uneasy. 

As  soon  as  the  company  were  gone,  my  mother  with- 
drew to  her  own  apartment.  I  folfcwed :  my  bed-cbam« 
her  was  adjoining  to  her^s.  She  dismissed  her  maid  aa 
w«ll  aa  mine,  who  attended  to  undress  us,  saying,  she 
would  ring  when  she  needed  them. 

Bursting  into  tears  as  soon  as  they  were  gone*—*  Ah ! 
my  dear  mother,  I  fear  you  are  displeased  with  me.* 

^  Indeed,  Adelaide,^  said  she,  *  I  am.^ 

^  Though  convinced,  from  your  behaviour,  (hat  I  have 
done  something  wrong,  yet  I  am  unconscious  what  it  is.^ 


ltd  uroROAtrn^,' 

«  Do  you  pretend  not  to  be  sen^ble/  resumed  ghe^ 
<  that  I  have  reason  to  be  offended  ?^ 

^  I  prettnd  nothing,*  replied  I ;  ^  I  believe  I  must  hav^ 
Asted  improperly,  but  I  am  not  sensible  in  what ;  pn^ 
inform  me,  that  I  may  undo  it  directly/ 

<  Can  you  periceive  no  impropriety  in  assenting  to  £be 
Addresses  of  the  county  without  eonsulting  me  ?^ 

^'I  assented  to  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  himy 
*  That  I  ootttd  listen  to  no  man's  addresses  without  your 
approbation."* 

«  Even  that  was  a  kind  of  implication,^  said  she^  <  that 
yott^  would  be  pleased  with  bis  addresses  if  I  should  ap^ 
prove.' 

<  Was  it  not  also  an  implication,  my  dearest  madaor,- 
tbat  I  should  never  more  listen  to  them  if  you  abotild  nai 
approve  P 

^  He  might  not  see  that  so  clearly,'  she  replied, 

<  He  shall  find  it,  however,'  said  h 

*  The  coutit  told  me  that  he  had  obtained  youf  consent,* 
continued  my  mother. 

<  In  thitt  he  told  a  falsehood,*  said  I ;  <  for  my  answer 
was  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  nothing  else.* 

<  You  must  be  sensible,'  resumed  my  mother,  *  thai 
your  happiness,  my  dear,  is  the  object  nearest  my  heart.* 

<  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  it,*  I  answered^r 

^  Do  you  reaUy  wish,  then,  that  I  should  tiionsent  to 
your  being  the  wife  of  this  man  ?* 

<  I  shall  never  wish  that  you  should  consent  to  what 
you  do  not  approve.* 

^  The  birtli  of  the  coimt,  his  splendid  connexions^  his 
e^tternal  appearance,  perhaps,  may  have  influenced  you  a 
Hide  in  his  favour/ 

<  If  ever  those  circumstances  had  any  influence  with 
me  in  his  favour,  they  now  weigh  against  him.' 

•  How  so  .?* 

^  Because,'  replied  I,  '  as*  it  is  evident  you  do  not  ap^ 
prove  of  him,  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  some  objection 
whieb  outweighs  all  those  advantages.' 

<  Indeed,  my  dear^  I  iutve^'  said  she  with  fervour  ,  <  and 


ftiy  objettion  is,  that  I  have  the  stroi^rest  teiiuxn  fdt  Ihiiiki 
ing  that  he  has  a  wicked  heart.  Pleaven  forbid,  that  ail 
the  rank,  that  all  the  riches,  or  any  thing  else  which  this 
world  can  bestow,  should  ever  prevail  on  me  to  ally  my 
child  with  vice  V 

She  afterwards  told  me^  that  she  was  informed  of  thd 
feal  character  of  the  count,  partly  from  those  who  had 
known  him  fVom  his  childhood,  and  partly  from  certain 
adventures  of  bis,  which  she  had  accidentally  come  to  the 
knowledge  of,  though  unknown  td  the  public,  and  of  which 
he  himself  was  ignorant  that  she  was  acquainted.  She 
assured  me  that  he  was  devoid  of  principle,  haughty, 
overbearing,  and  addicted  to  mean  company,  from  a  Iov6 
of  that  adulation  which  such  only  can  bestow. 

Of  the  haughtiness  of  the  count  I  had  a  pretty  strong 

proof  the  following  day,  w&en  he  called  and  found  me 

alone. 

I  signified  to  him,  in  the  most  polite  terms  I  could,  that 

I  declined  the  proposal  he  had  done  me  the  honour  to 

make. 

*  What  l*"  said  he,*  '  your  mother  disapproves  of  me^ 
then  r 

<  I  have  not  mentioned  my  mother,  sir^*  said  I }  <  but 
I  have  informed  you  of  my  own  sentiments.** 

*  I  plainly  perceive,*  said  he,  frowning,  <  that  this 
comes  from  your  mother.' 

*  Yet,*  replied  I,  ^  piqued  at  his  insolent  manner,  <  I 
cannot  see  any  thing  wonderful  or  unnatural  in  supposing 
it  to  come  entirely  from  myself.* 

My  mcrtber  entered  the  room  at  this  moment— « 

<  I  understood,*  said  he  *  madam,  that  the  proposal  I 
made  to  you  would  depend  on  your  daughter*s  own  deci. 


sion.* 


*  I  am  happy  to  find/  said  she,  *  that  my  daughter 
and  I  think  in  the  same  way.* 

*  You  will  permit  me,  madam,*   said  he,  *  to  have 
some  small  doubt  on  that  head.* 

<  Pray,  sir,  on  what  is  your  doubt  founded  ?* 

*  On  this  madam ;  that  it  is  more  probable  tliat,  t 


may  not  hit  the  fancy  of  aa  ^  wonaQ  than  of  n  youi^ 


one.* 


Having  pronounoed  this  insolent  speech^  he  withdrew^ 
yfiith  an  air  of  arrogance. 

This  hehaviour  bears  more  resemblance  to  themaniiar^ 
of  the  rudest  people  of  Europe,  than' to  what  might  be  ex« 
pected  from  a  man  of  rank,  in  a  country  distinguished  for 
politeness,  before  all  traces  of  politeness,  as  well  as  of  hup 
inanity,  were  banished  from  the  nation.  I  have  heard  it 
remarked,  however,  by  some  who  have  had  opportunitiev 
of  comparing  the  characters  of  the  various  nations  of  £u« 
rope,  that  though  Frenchmen  were  more  polite  than  their 
neighbours  by  art,  yet  they  were  less  so  by  nature,  owing 
to  an  impetuosity  of  temperament,  which,  on  the  shadow 
of  provocation,  makes  them  forget  restraints  of  every  kind, 
and  hurries  into  imprudences  and  difficulties,  from  which 
even  submission  and  aduladon  cannot  extricate  them. 
The  count  furnished  an  example  of  this.  A  few  days  af- 
ter his  insolence  to  my  mother,  be  wrote  her  a  peaiteatid 
letter,  acknowledging  the  impertinence  of  his  behaviour^ 
begging  her  pardon  in  the  humblest  manner,  and  ex- 
pressing his  hopes  that  she  would  allow  him  to  renew  his 
addresses,  and  to  endeavour  to  efface  the  bad  impression 
which  his  foolish  and  insolent  conduct  must  have  made  on 
me. 

He  also  prevailed  on  some  of  his  relations  to  plead  hia 
cause  with  my  mother ;  and  though  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  after  what  had  passed,  all  would  be  withr 
out  success,  yet,  when  he  found  that  we  persevered  in  the 
sentiments  already  expressed,  he  stormed  and  raged  as  if 
it  had  been  a  fresh  injury. 

Soon  after  this,  monsieur  le  marquis  de  M  was  in- 

troduced into  the  society  my  mother  most  frequented.  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  and  conversing  with 
him.  He  was  endowed  with  every  thing  which  could  rea« 
der  him  attractive  to  woman,  except  fortune :  that  was 
precisely  what  I  laid  the  least  stress  upon.  It  is  not  sur* 
prising,  therefore,  that  he  made  a  strong  impression  on 
my  heart ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoet  aatisfaction  that  I 
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perceived,  in  spite  of  the  pains  lie  took  to*  donoeal  it;  that 
I  had  made  the  same  on  his.  On  his  part,  however,  he  had^ 
BO  suspieion  of  my  partiality  for  him.  As  I  am  certain,  that 
in  other  matters  monsieur  de  M  has  moi^e  penetration 
than  I  can  boast,  I  conchide  that,  in  this  particular  buMN 
ness  of  love,  women  are  generally  quicker-sighted  than  men* 
What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  my  mother  dis- 
covered not  only  his  passion  for  me,  but  also  my  partialis 
ty  for  him,  long  before  he  had  any  idea  of  it  himself.  In 
consequence  of  this  observation,  without  relying  on  the  fa^ 
voufable  notion  she  had  of  him,  she  made  minute  inquiry, 
from  ;those  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him.  from  hisjin* 
fiincy,  concerning  his  disposition,  temper,  particular  ha« 
bits,  and  propensities ;  and,  having  received  satrsfactory  in- 
formation on  those  points,  sne  suddenly  said  to  me,  one 
forenoon,  when  I  was  in  a  kind  of  reverie,— *  Fray,  Ade-^ 
laide,  what  do  you  think  of  monsieur  de  M         F 

As  monsieur  de  M  was  the  very  man  I  was  think- 

ing  of,  the  abruptness  of  this  question  made  me  start,  and 
afterwards  bhish,  as  if  I  had  been  detected  in  a  crime ;-  for 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  younger  brother,  and  had*  little  or 
no  fortune ;  and  I  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  my 
mother  would  put  as  little  stress  on  that  article  as  I  did.- 
Indeed  I  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  myself 
spoken  of  as  an  heiress,  and  entitled  to  marry  a  man  of 
fortune  as  well-  as  birth,  that  I  laid  my  account  with  being 
universally  censured,  if  I  ever  should  dispose  of  my  hand 
otherwise. 

Seeing  my  surprise  and  confusion  at  the  question,  my 
mother  resumed, — ^  I  should  not  have  thought  that  you? 
would  have  been  at  any  loss  to  have  answered  my  ques- 
tion, because  every  body  thinks  favourably  of  monsieur  de 
M  ■  ,  and  none  more  so  than  myself.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised, indeed,  my  dear,  to  find  you  of  a  different  opi- 
nion/ 

In  the  confusion  into  which  my  mother*s  question  had 
thrown  me,  I  did  not  perceive  the  playful  humour  she  was 
in  ;  and  I  was  simple  enough  to  begin  to  assure  her,  with' 
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earnestneBS*  that  I  had  no  reason  to  think  more  unianrour*^ 
ably  of  the  gentleman  than  she  and  the  rest  of  the  world  did/ 

<  Well,  my  dear/  said  my  mother,  smiling,  <  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  are  not  singular  in  this  instance :  but  have 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  be  thinks  very  favourably 
of  you?* 

Though  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject,  thi» 
question  embarrassed  me  almost  as  much  as  the  former. 
I  answered,  after  hesitation,  ^  that  he  never  had  made  any 
declaration  of  that  nature  to  me* 

<  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question,*  rejoin-^ 
ed  my  mother  ;  *  however,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  have  observed,  as  clearly  as  I  have  done,  that  although 
he  has  made  no  declaration  in  words,  yet  he  entertains  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  love  for  you/ 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  my  mother*s  discourse  ^ 
my  heart  fluttered,  and  my  mind  waa  bewildered  between 
hope  and  fear. 

<  But  you  know,*  resumed  she,  *  that  monsieur  de 
M  is  a  younger  brother,  that  he  has  no  fortune.* 

This  observation  came  like  a  piece  of  ice  to  my  breast* 
I  was  silent 

'  Do  not  you  know,  my  dear,  that  monsieur  de  M- 
has  no  fortune  ?*  repeated  she. 

•  But  you  seem  to  think,'  replied  I,  assuming  courage, 
*  that  he  has  every  other  good  quality/ 

<  They  would  not  be  suflBcient  to  screen  you  from  a 
thousand  mortifications  and  distresses;  unless,*  added  my 
mother,  seeing  me  turn  pale,  *  unless  you  had  that  neces- 
sary  article,  in  which  alone  he  is  deficient ;  but,  as  you 
are  sufiicienty  provided  in  that,  if  you  have  as  high  an 
opinion  of  him  as  I  have,  you  shall  have  my  consent  to 
listen  to  his  addresses,  and  to  give  him  the  answer  your 
heart  dictates.* 

I  threw  myself  into  my  mother*8  arms  with  all  the  rap* 
ture  of  filial  fondness  and  gratitude. 

[Here  I  could  not  help  interrupting  the  marchionesa 
with  the  exclamation— <  What  a  delightful  woman  haa 
your  mother  been  !* 
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*  JJil  Mtt8  Cliffi>rdy  she  was  an  angd/  cried  fiia—^^  Mj 
guardian  angel,  anuredlj.— -But,  heavenly  powers  1  where 
was  her^s,  when  O  let  me  not  think  on  that  dreadful 
scene  r 

The  marchioness  continued  shedding  tears,  and  unable 
to  proceed  for  a  considerable  time.  I  did  not  interrupt 
her.  She  at  length  dried  her  eyes,  saying,  *  Why  do  I 
lament  the  fate  of  one  in  heaven  ?  And,  after  another 
pause,  during  which  she  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  she  ex- 
claimed, *  O  what  misery  has  my  poor  country  endured ! 
France  is  a  real  purgatory.  What  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  suffered  in  this  world  will  be  considered,  I  hope, 
as  expiatory  in  the  next.^  Then,  fixing  me,  she  added-* 
*  But  the  English  do  not  believe  in  purgatory  ?^ 

'  Some  of  them  do,'  I  answered,  ^  others  do  noU' 

*  Why  do  they  not  all  believe  it  ?^  resumed  she.  *  I 
am  surprised,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  that  ywi  do  not-^ 
What  reason  have  you  for  doubting  it?^ 

<  Nay,  my  dear  madam,*  replied  I :  '  it  rather  falls  on 
you  to  declare  what  reason  you  have  for  believing  iu* 

*  What  reason  !— -what  reason  !  You  cannot  imagine,* 
resumed  she,  *  that  I  am  deep  read  in  controversy ;  but 
I  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  believing  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  most  s^ious 
and  respectable  people  whom  I  have  known  since  my  in- 
fancy, and  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  believe  it.* 

'  Is  that  a  good  reason  ?'  said  I. 

*  Upon  my  word  I  think  so,  for  an  ignorant  person  like 
me,*  replied  she. 

*  Why  then  are  you  surprised  thbt  I  do  not  believe  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  my  dear'marchiouess  ?* 

<  How  do  you  mean  ?    I  do  not  understand  you/  said  she. 

<  I  declare,*  resumed  I,  <  that  I  am  not  more  deeply 
read  in  controversy  than  you  ;  but  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  most  serious  and  respectable  people  whom  I  have 
known  since  my  infancy,  and  with  whom  I  have  convers* 
ed,  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.* 
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«  WeM,^  replied  she,  smiling,  *  I  percave  you  think  th*t 
you  have  brought  the  foundation  of  our  faiths  to  a  lerel ; 
but  you  forget  that  our  church,  which  asserts  the  doctrine 
in  question,  is  by  far  the  mpst  ancient* 

«  Forgive  me,  I  do  not  forget  that,'  said  I ;  «  but  I  al- 
to remember  to  hare  heard  certain  members  of  our  church 
observe,  that  to  assert  is  one  thing,  and  to  prove  is  another.* 

*  Does  your  church,'  rejoined  the  marchioness,  *  assert 
pothing  but  what  it  proves  ?* 

I  was  relieved  from  answering  this  question  by  the  maid 
entering  with  tea ;  and,  after  she  withdrew,  the  marchion- 
ess, instead  of  repeating  it,  observed,  <  that  we  had  been 
led,  she  did  not  know  how,  into  a  very  singular  discusaimi 
for  two  women.* 

*  We  have  at  least  discovered,'  resumed  I,  ^  the  oripa 
of  most  people^s  rel^ious  belief,  as  well  as  our  own ;  that, 
however  different  or  opposite  they  may  be,  they  proceed 
from  the  same  cause,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  a  source 
of  hatred  or  persecution.' 

The  marchioness  agreed  very  readily  to  the  inference  ; 
but  insisted,  that  ^  though  the  foundation  was  generallj 
laid  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  ground  on  which  some 
religions  stood,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  cooh 
posed,  might  be  more  solid  and  more  genuine  than  those 
of  others ;  and  that  which  had  stood  the  longest,  in  spite 
of  a  thousand  storms  and  tempests,  was,  in  her  opinion, 
the  most  secure.' 

To  this  I  made  no  answer ;  but  I  begged  the  marchion- 
ess to  resume  her  narrative,  which  she  did  in  the  follow* 
ing  terms.] 

Soon  after  the  scene  between  my  mother  and  me,  which 
I  have  already  described,  monsieur  de  M  paid  his  ad- 

dresses, and  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage  followed  at  no 
great  distance  of  time* 

The  happiness  which  we  enjoyed,  during  the  short  pe- 
riod in  which  we  lived  together,  I  imagine,  has  been  sel* 
dom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  this  world.  One 
source  of  enjoyment  to  us  both  was  to  be  witnesses  to  die 
satisfaction  of  my  mother,  who^  delighted  with  the  man- 
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aer  in  which  she  saw  us  live  together,  thanked  Heaven 
every  day,  that,  in  her  daughter's  marriage,  she  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  character  than  the  fortune  of  her 
husband.-—^  Ah  !  my  Adelaide,'  would  she  sometimes  say> 
on  contemplating  the  mutual  esteem  and  affection  that  ex* 
isted  between  us,  *  what  a  poor  compensation  would  any 
quantity  of  additional  wealth  be  to  you  for  having  missed 
the  felicity  you  now  enjoy  !' 

The  happy  period  I  speak  of  was  immediately  previous 
to  the  revolution.  Monsieur  de  M-  is  a  man  of  be- 
nevolence, a  lover  of  justice,  and  one  who  feels  a  strong 
sentiment  of  indignation  at  every  act  of  oppression.  He 
was  senuble  of  certain  abuses  in  government,  and  often 
regretted  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  particularly  the 
peasimtry,  who  were  more  exposed  than  others  to  oppres- 
sion, and  whose  comfortSf  when  they  taste  them,  depended, 
in  his  opinion,  more  on  the  generosity  of  their  lords  than 
on  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Notwithstanding  the  rank 
to  which  he  was  bom,  and  that  his  expectations  in  life  had 
been  founded  on  court-favour,  he  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
revolution  with  satisfaction,  from  the  hopes  that  such  re- 
formation would  be  adopted  as  would  equally  tend  to  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
He  soon,  however,  be^m  to  be  alarmed  at  the  violence  of 
some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  was  every  day  more 
shocked  at  their  proceedings.  In  the  progress  of  events, 
many  of  his  friends,  and  some  of  bis  relations,  emigrated : 
they  wrote,  urging  him  to  the  same  measure.  It  was  even 
stated,  that  his  not  joining  those  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  assembling  at  Coblentz,  would  be  construed  into  dis- 
loyalty or  timidity. 

He  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  For  my  part,  I  had 
never  thought  on  poliUcs  or  government  in  my  life ;  they 
were  topics  I  abhorred  at  that  particular  time  more  than 
ever,  because  of  the  everlasting  discussions  I  had  for  some 
time  heard,  in  all  companies,  upon  them.  When  my 
husband  approved  of  the  revolution  I  adopted  his  sen* 
timents,  because  they  were  his,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  he  was  a  better  judge  than  I.    When  he  changed 
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his  opinion,  1  changed  mine,  for  the  same  reason  thad 
before  adopted  it.  Subsequent  events  have  well  confirm^* 
ed  me  in  my  new  way  of  thinking. 

Seeing  the  kiag  and  the  royal  family  abandoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  who  had  fled  from  France,  and 
willing  to  believe  that  something  might  be  still  done,  with- 
in the  kingdom,  in  support  of  the  monarchy,  my  husband 
was  unwilling  to  emigrate.  He  received  many  reproach- 
ing letters  from  his  relations  on  that  account  As  if  the 
loss  of  rank  and  fortune,  with  the  necessity  of  seeking 
refuge  and  protection  from  strangers,  was  not  calamity 
enough  to  the  emigrants  from  my  unhappy  country,  they 
augment  the  bitterness  of  their  own  condition  by  reciprocal 
animosities.  The  declared  enemies  of  the  emigrants  have 
not  treated  the  whole  class  with  less  candour  than  the 
different  descriptions  of  them  have  done  each  other. 

Unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  some  of 
his  friends,  my  husband  determined  to  withdraw  from 
France,  and  join  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Conde.  I  had  observed  him  for  some  days  un- 
commonly thoughtful ;  but  as  I  knew  that  he  concealed 
nothing  from  me  that  he  did  not  think  improper  to  be 
communicated,  though  I  was  extremely  uneasy  on  account 
of  his  present  reserve,  I  abstained  from  ail  inquiries,  and 
betrayed  no  symptom  of  curiosity  to  know  what  he  seem- 
ed inclined  to  keep  me  ignorant  of. 

He  at  last  said  to  me  one  day,  after  a  pretty  long  silence, 
and  after  several  sighs  which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
suppress,—*  When  you  married  a  soldier,  my  dear  Ade- 
laide, you  no  doubt  laid  your  account  with  ocasional 
paration,  when  the  voice  of  honour,  or  the  duties  of 
profession,  called  him  from  you.^ 

I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  but  was  unable  to  speak. 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  resolution 
he  had  formed ;  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  of  very  serious  reflection  on  his  own  part^ 
that  in  fighting  under  the  banners  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
in  the  present  cause,  he  thought  he  was  serving  not  onlj 
his  king,  but  his  country.  , 


I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  wbat  pasied  from  ibis 
time  until  his  departure :  I  must  only  inform  you  that 
my  mother  was  in  ill  health  at  that  period;  so  that  it 
would  hare  been  cruel  in  me  to  have  separated  myself 
from  her  had  it  been  my  inclinatioD. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  that  the 
count  was  a  relation  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens ;  that^  dur- 
ing the  agitations  in  France,  for  some  time  before  the  re* 
▼oltttioB  actually  began,  and  particularly  while  the  arch^ 
bishop  was  prime  minister,  the  count  was  one  of  the  mos  c 
furious  against  any  kind  of  concession  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, or  the  least  redress  of  any  of  the  grievances 
complained  of;  at  that  time  he  expected  power  and  emi- 
nent situations,  from  a  con6rmation  of  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  abuses.  He  declared  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  granted  to  the  canaille ;  and  he  considered  nine^tenths 
of  the  nation  as  canaille. 

After  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  quit  the  helm,  the 
count  began  to  change  his  language.  This  alteration  was 
more  and  more  remarkable  in  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion, until  at  last  the  change  was  so  complete,  that  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  stigmatized  as  canaille,  he  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  peupU  eouverain.  He  altered 
his  dress  as  well  as  his  language,  and  assumed  in  both 
the  style  of  the  sans-culottea ;  became  a  declaimer  in  the 
Jaoobine  society,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  one 
Collot  d'Herbois,  who,  from  a  despicable  comedian,  now 
affected  the  tone  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  and  has  since 
rendered  his  obscure  name  infamQujs  by  crimes  of  the 
deepest  die.  By  this  fellow  the  count  was  introduced  to 
the  good  graces  of  Robespierre. 

Though  every  kind  of  profligacy  might  be  expected  in 
a  character  such  as  I  have  represented  the  counf  s,  yet 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  who  are  of  a  country  where^ 
as  I  have  been  told,  nothing  of  the  same  nature  ever  takes 
place,  must  be  surprised  at  such  barefaced  apostacy  in 
politics.  Though  an  essential  change  of  circumstances 
certainly  will  justify  an  alteration  of  conduct,  yet,  in  his 
variations^  if  a  man  always  veers  to  the  party  in  power» 
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)m  Mil  motive  wm  be  ofenrly  Men ;  md,  in  Eiq^d, 
eucb  a  nan  would  be  despised,  however  devated  Ant  akna- 
lion  in  which  be  might  be  placed.  Zc  was  not  so  at  thia 
lime  in  Fiance :  to  such  a  height  bad  this  qiedcs  of  pto* 
fligacy  attained,  that  no  inconsistenoy  of  this  nature  was 
thought  disgraceful ;  and  some  of  the  meanest  of  mankind 
"wete  praised  and  aj^lauded,  while  in  povisr,  without  any 
;egard  to  the  baseness  by  which  they  attained  it. 

The  count  had  formerly  maintained  that  die  powgr  of 
ihe  crown  was  too  small,  and  ought  to  be  enlaiged ;  ]ret 
when  he  saw  it  attenuated  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  unable 
to  support  its  own  dignity,  or  reward  its  defenders,  be 
joined  the  rulBBan  crew  who  wished  to  annihilate  it  idto* 
getber.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  privy  to 
the  arrangementi^made  for  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries  on 
the  10th  of  August  179S ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  tbaf  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  intended  at 
the  beginning  of  September  following, 

A  short  time  previous  to  that  execrable  period,  a  busi* 
ness  of  importance  rendered  it  necessary  for  my  modier 
to  go  to  ^avre•  Her  estate  is  at  no  great  distance  horn 
that  town.  As  a  lady  c^  her  accjuaintance  and  her  stew^ 
ard  were  to  aooompaiiy  her,  and  as  she  intended  to  stay 
only  a  few  weeks,  she  positively  insisted  on  my  remaint 
ing  with  an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  a  most  amiable  wo* 
man,  the  countess  of  B  ■  ■■■,  who  invited  me  to  reside 
with  her  at  Autieul,  a  village  near  Paris,  until  her  return. 
At  Havre  my  mother  heard  the  first  detail  of  transao- 
^ons,  the  horror  of  .which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  rov 
mour  to  eiuiggerate.  She  was  of  uncommon  sensibility, 
and  subject  to  nervous  complaints ;  she  was  seised  with 
{repeated  fits  of  a  convulsive  nature ;  even  when  she  had 
recovered  from  these,  her  mind  continued  unusually  agi« 
(ated.  Hearing  of  an  English  vessel  about  to  sail,  witfa^ 
out  acquainting  any  other  person,  attended  by  her  maid 
only,  sne  took  her  passage ;  and  the  cotiptess  of  B— 
knew  nothing  of  her  departure  till  she  received  a  letter 
frppi  the  maid,  dated  Portsmouth.  My  mother  hemelf 
^AB  PDaUe  tp  writp*    ^hp  was  for  some  tiipe  aMended  by 


tMokf  whose  eountry  Tetidenee  is  at  no  great  distanee  froia 
PcrttanKNith^  and  who  had  been  acquainted  with  her  at 
Faii0»  hearing  of  the  condition  she  was  in,  came  to  thaik 
place,  and  oarried  her  to  bis  own  house,  where,  all  possi- 
ble care  being  taken  of  her,  she  eniirdy  recovered.  In 
the  meantime  the  most  unjust  decrees  were  proposed  in 
the  furious  oonirention  against  emigrants.  My  molhet^a 
friends,  particularly  the  princess  of  P  and  the  count* 
ess  of  B  ,  wrote  pressing  letters  for  her  to  return  before 
a  certain  day,  otherwise,  by  a  dsvere  decree  which  had 
now  passed,  her  estate  would  be  forfeited.— She  resolved 
to  return  accordingly ;  but  being  again  taken  ill  at  Ports* 
mouth,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  day  fixed  fat  the  return  of  the  emigrants  elapsed 
before  she  arrived  in  France. 

When  it  was  first  jNroposed  in  the  convention  that  my 
mother^s  name  should  be  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants, 
a  violent  outcry  was  rused  against  it  by  that  party  called 
the  Mountain:  no  explanation  was  listened  to;  it  waa 
reprobated  as  an  attempt  of  shameful  partiality  to  a  peiv 
ion  of  quality,  which  none  but  aristocrats  and  royalists 
could  make^  ' 

Pains,  however,  were  taken  privately  to  explain  the 
^rcumstanpes  of  the  case  to  certain  leading  men  of  the 
Giroode  party ;  one  <^  whom  renewed  the  proposal,  when 
the  conNrention  were  in  a  less  malignant  humour.  He  be- 
gan by  saying,  that  *  he  wished  to  make  a  motion,  which, 
if  it  was  not  carried,  would  materially  injure  many  worthy 
patriots  and  virtuous  Mns-culotUaf  who  were,  in  simi* 
lar  or  less  favourable  circumstances  than  those  of  the  per* 
son  in  whose  behalf  he  was  about  to  implore  the  justice 
of  the  convention  ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  no  respect- 
ers  of  persons  in  the  distribution  of  justice ;  but,  in  conp^ 
formity  to  the  motto  of  egaliii^  which  they  adopted,  would 
use  the  same  wdght  and  measure  to  all  descriptions  of 
people/ 

After  a  few  circuitous  flourishes  of  this  kind,  before 
h^  discovered  bis  object,  he  recapitulated  the  chrcomstao* 


060  of  tny  mother^B  case,  and  did  not  name  her  anttl  tbe 
whole  assembly  was  oontinoed  that  she  had  been  prevoiU 
ed  by*  illness  alone  from  arriving  in  France  before  tbe  day 
appointed,  by  the  decree,  for  the  return  of  those  French 
who  happened  to  be  out  of  their  native  country.  There 
was  a  loud  cry  in  favour  of  what  was  demanded ;  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Mountain  ventured  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  as 
unanimously  decreed  to  erase  her  name  from  the  list  of 
emigrants,  as  it  had,  a  few  days  befcMre,  been  decreed  to 
insert  it. 

My  mother  remained  in  possession  of  her  estate. 

Though  I  hated  the  republican  principles  of  tbe  Gi* 
rondbts,  yet  I  never  put  them  on  a  footing  with  the  san- 
guinary faction  denominated  the  Mountain.  Ever  after 
this  period  my  mother  felt  a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to 
certain  leaders  of  the  former  party :  among  those  attach- 
ed to  which  were  some  men  of  great  eloquence  and  very 
considerable  talents,  and  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  wo- 
men that  France  has  produced  since  the  days  of  Joan  d'Arc 

In  the  most  dreadful  situations,  surrounded  by  all  that 
could  appal  or  depress  the  human  mind,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern annak  exhibit  nothing  surpasnag  the  firmness  juid 
heroic  elevation  of  soul  with  which  Madame  Roland  and 
ihe  astonishing  Charlotte  Corde  met  death. 

The  united  energy  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  had 
overturned  the  party  of  the  Gironde ;  and  those  two 
traitors  were  at  the  head  of  the  atrocious  gang  who  do- 
mineered over  my  unhappy  country.  Each  wished  to  be 
the  supreme  ruler;  which  neither  could  be,  without  the 
death  of  the  other ;  of  course,  each  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion  of  his  associate. 

Their  reciprocal  enmity  became  more  and  more  appar- 
ent ;  and  men  began  to  arrange  themselves  under  those 
two  chiefs,  in  expectation  of  the  contest  which  soon  after 
took  place. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  whose  name  you  must  have  heard, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  tbe  commotions  in  Pa- 
ris, was  an  acquaintance  of  the  count.  Desmoulins  was 
also  a  writer  in  favour  of  the  revolutioa:  a  vein  of  pleas* 


aiitry  runs  through  his  works,  which  might  have  been 
agreeable  on  any  other  subject ;  but  all  kind  of  jocularity 
appears  hideous,  amidst  scenes  of  atrocity  and  mUrder. 
The  count  had  been  confined  above  a  month,  on  account 
<yf  ill  healthy  to  a  villa  belonging  to  him  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Paris. 

Desmoulins  visited  him  oftener  than  usual,  because  he 
was  then  in  low  spirits,  and  deprived  of  other  entertain- 
ment. Desmoulins  was  particularly  attached,  at  this  time,' 
to  the  faction  of  Danton.  He  convinced  the  count  that 
Robespierre  had  disgusted  the  most  powerful  friends  of 
the  republic :  that  he  was  losing  his  popularity  daily : 
that  he  would  be  removed  soon ;  and  that  Danton  would 
be  all  powerful. 

With  such  impressions,  the  count  became  extremely 
vexed  that  he  should  be  considered  at  the  partisan  of  a 
man  so  near  bis  fall ;  and  equally  anxious  to  declare  him- 
self the  friend  of  one  rising  to  supreme  power,  he  wished 
to  have  the  merit  <of  declaring  for  the  latter  before  that 
event  should  take  place ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  the 
following  epistle,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  Desmou- 
lins at  his  next  viut,  that  he  might  deliver  it  to  Danton«-<— 

*   CITIZEN  DANTON, 

'  <  I  HAVE  for  some  time  viewed,  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern, the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  is  exposed,  by  the 
execrable  conduct  of  a  madman.  I  know  no  person  so  able 
to  secure  to  the  nation  all  the  advantages  expected  from 
the  revolution  as  he  who  planned  the  victory  on  the 
glorious  10th  of  August,  and  the  decisive  transactions  in 
the  beginning  of  September  following.  Your  patriotism, 
and  the  energy  of  your  character,  fix  the  hopes  of  all 
enlightened  Frenchmen  on  you :  from  you  they  expect  a 
termination  of  the  present  disorders,  and  of  the  power  of 
a  furious  tyrant.  The  sooner  you  adopt  measures  for 
those  purposes  the  better ;  for,  while  that  monster  lives, 
neither  your  own  life,  nor  that  of  any  of  your  friends,  can 
be  safe :— I  beg  you  will  count  me  among  the  most 
sincere  of  that  honourable  class.  I  am  infinitely  concemr 
ed  that  ill  health  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
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these  assuranoes  by  word  of  mouthy  and  asasting  person- 
ally in  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  undertake.  In 
the  meanwhile  depend  on  all  my  influence^  and  believe 
me  to  be  your  devoted  friend^  && 


The  count  expected  Camille  Desmoulins  the  morning 
after  he  had  written  the  above :  his  old  intimate,  Collot 
d^Herbois,  called  that  very  evening ;  he  had  been  absent 
from  Paris  on  spme-of  his  horrid  expeditions.  Seeing  a 
letter  on  the  table  in  the  count^s  hand,  addressed  to  Dan* 
ton,  he  started. 

^  What  is  the  matter  ?^  said  the  count. 

<  Do  you  correspond  with  that  man  ?^  said  d^Herbois. 

<  It  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  him,*  replied  the 
count. 

Collot  d'Herbois  then  told  him,  that  he  began  his 
correspondence  at  rather  an  unlucky  time ;  and  hinted, 
that  if  the  letter  was  not  of  very  great  importance,  he  had 
best  delay  sending  it,  because  he  might  soon  have  reason 
to  wish  that  he  were  not  known  to  have  any  particular 
connection  with  Danton. 

The  count  *owned  that  the  letter  was  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and,  to  convince  him,  broke  up  the  cover  and 
read  the  contents. 

D^Herbois  then  assured  him,  *  that  he  had  been  drawn 
into  an  error,  which  might  have  had  fatal  consequences  to 
him ;  and  that  Robespierre  was  surer  of  maintaining  bis 
ppwer  now  than  ever.^ 

On  which  the  count  observed,  <  that,  in  such  slippery 
times,  the  most  cautious  people  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
with  what  party,  or  what  man,  to  fix  themselves ;  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  always  had  as  much  respect  for  Ro. 
bespierre  as  for  Danton  ;  and  that,  after  what  he  had  just 
heard,  he  could  not  help  having  a  great  deal  more :  that 
the  letter  he  had  intended  for  Danton  would  do  for  Robes- 
pierre—that he  would  not  need  to  change  a  single  sen- 
tence, but  merely  put  it  under  a  new  cover,  with  a  new 
address ;  and  he  begged  of  his  fpend  to  deliver  it  the  very 
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mxt  daf :  onTy  it  ivauld  be  first  of  ill  necMmry  to  cnM 
the  DAine  DantoB  at  the  top,  aod  subscitate  that  of  Bob 
bespkiTei* 

Collot  d'Herbois  objected  to  the  erasure,  nyingi  *  it 
irould  have  an  awkward  appearance  if  observed,  and  might 
create  suspicion  i*  he  therefore  prevailed  en  the  count  to 
write  the  letter  anew,  and  to  address  it  to  Citiaen  Maat^ 
imUian  Mobespierre^  and  not  simply  to  Citisen  Bobes^ 
pierre.  <  Great  men/  added  Collot  d^Herbois, '  are  sul^ect 
to  weaknesses  as  well  as  little  men ;  and  Robespierre  him* 
self,  though  entirely  free  from  many  of  the  weakness  of  hu^. 
manity,  certainly  does  feel  something  flattering  to  his  e»^ 
and  which  he  thinks  suitable  to  his  character,  in  the  name 
Maximilian ;  and  therefore  likes  to  have  it  always  precede 
his  stmame  Robespierre,  which  I  beMeve  he  intends,  §1 
a  proper  time,  to  drop  altogether.' 

<  Will  not  that  hare  an  aristocratic  appeanmce  ?^  said 
(he  count. 

^  Why,  perhaps  it  may,*  replied  dAlat  d^Herbois,  with 
a  grin,  for  his  stern  features  did  not  admit  a  smile ;  <  per« 
haps  it  may  have  that  appearance ;  for  nodiing  is  so  like 
an  aristocrat,  as  a  democrat,  when  he  eomee  into  power ;  as 
nothing  is  liker  a  democrat  than  an  aristocrat  thrown  out  of 
power :  but  this  is  only  extemfd  appearance ;  the  heart  is  al* 
ways  the  same.  For  example,  my  dear  count,  you  are  pre- 
ciseiy  the  same  man  you  were  when  your  relattoni  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Sens,  was  prime  minister/ 

Without  making  any  reply  to  this  ironical  compliment, 
the  count  finished  the  new  edition  of  the  letter,  as  Collot 
d^Herbois  had  directed :  he  then  stepped  for  two  minutes 
into  another  room,  and  at  his  return  looked  for  the  origin- 
al letter,  that  he  might  bum  it.  This  his  friend  inform* 
ed  htm  he  had  already  done  during  his  absence ;  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  deliver  the  new  one 
to  Robespierre  the  next  morning. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  important  interview  be- 
tween those  two  loving  friends,  with  many  others  respect- 
ing the  count,  I  learned  afterwards  from  a  person  from 
whom  he  concealed  nothing :  for  though  many  transactions 
of  this  man's  life  were  of  a  nature  to  require  secrecy,  yet 


hm  was  ineaiMlile  of  it  To  him  it  wM  lik^  an  tikdntm 
aeeessary  of  life  to  hare  aaoie  nsan  or  woman  into  whose 
ears  he  might  pour  whatever  was  dangerous  to  utter  in 
public^  and  painful  for  him  to  retain. 

Soon  after  this  the  prediction  of  CoUot  d'Herboia  waa 
verified ;  the  furious  Danton  was  ensnared,  imprisoned,  and 
put  to  death,  by  the  man  whose  life  Jie  had  saved,  when 
he  was  aocused^  and  about  to  be  prosecuted  bj  the  Gironde. 

Robespierre,  from  this  period,  was  all  powerful ;  the 
dreadful  use  he  made  of  his  power  all  the  world  knowg. 
My  mother  and  I  lived  in  great  privacy,  hardly  ever  going 
piit  of  the  house,  and  receiving  few  or  no  company.  Me- 
kncholy  and  dejected  through  the  day,  our  short  slumbers 
interrupted  in  the  night  by  the  sound  of  the  drum  and 
alarm-bell ;  afraid  to  ask  the  news  in  the  morning,  lest  we 
should  hear  of  the  arrestment  of  some  friend  or  relation, 
and  shocked  with  the  accounts  we  daily  received  of  fresh 
victims  of  cruelty,  she  determined,  at  length,  to  withdraw 
from  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  find  tranquillity  in  a  distant 
province  of  France. 

She  applied  for  passports  with  this  intention :  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  our  journey.  The  passports  were 
postponed,  on  I  do  not  remember  what  pretence.  We 
were  at  last  assured  that  they  would  be  delivered  the  fbl-> 
lowing  morning,  and  on  that  assurance  went  to  bed  in  more 
composure  of  mind  than  usual. 

About  two  hours  before  our  (common  hour  of  rising,  we 
were  alarmed  by  a  Joud  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel. 
Two  municipal  officers  were  admitted,  and  a  party  of  na- 
tional guards  remained  in  the  court. 

As  soon  as  my  mother  was  dressed,  and  could  go  into 
the  room  in  which  the  two  officers  waited,  one  of  them  pre- 
sented an  order  for  seizing  her  papers,  and  carrying  her 
to  one  of  those  houses  of  confinement,  of  which  there  were 
many  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  all  over  France. 

The  number  of  my  mother'^s  friends  and  acquaintance 
who  were  in  this  situation  had  suggested  precaution,  and 
prevented  her  from  being  entirely  unprepared  for  this  cru« 
el  incident  i  she  had  nothing  to  dread^  therefore,  with  re* 


patd  to  the  euikiinatuni  of  her  papers.  The  eflbevinfimn- 
cd  her,  that  she  was  ordered  into  confiiiemeiit  only  as  » 
person  suqiected ;  that  the  order  did  not  extend  to  me^ 
This  intelligence  acted  on  her  as  a  cordial :  it  evidently 
nosed  her  spirits^  and  removed  great  part  of  her  darni* 
The  daily  executions,  and  other  shocking  occurrences,  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  change  on  my  mother's  coasti. 
tution :  it  had  familiarized  her  with  the  idea  of  death,  and 
greatly  diminished  that  nervous  sensibility  to  wl»ch  sho 
had  formerly  been  subject  Her  own  personal  danger  a£* 
fected  her  little ;  but,  whatever  threatened  me^  still  gavo 
her  alarm. 

I  begged  of  the  officer  that  I  might  be  my  mother^a 
companicm  in  prison :  the  man  at  first  objected. 

I  sunk  on  my  knees,  seized  his  hand,  and  entreated 
that  I  might  not  be  separated  from  my  mother. 

She  was  hurt  at  this  i  and  said,  with  the  tone  of  indig* 
nation — <  Rise,  my  daughter ;  though  we  are  unfortu- 
nate, let  us  not  be  abject' 

I  repeated  my  request  to  the  officer,  the  tears  stream* 
ing  from  my  eyes.  The  man  was  moved ;  and  at  last 
said—-*  That  if  it  was  aiao  my  motber^s  desire,  he  would 
take  it  upon  him  to  indulge  us.* 

Without  paying  attention  to  what  my  mother  had  said^ 
I  pressed  the  man^s  hand  to  my  lips  mth  a  heart  over« 
flowing  with  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  her  having  at  first  determined  other- 
wise, seeing  the  state  of  my  mind,  she  joined  in  the  re- 
quest, and  we  were  conducted  to  the  place  destined  for 
our  confinement 

[I  will  not  hurt  your  sensibility,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford^ 
by  a  description  of  this  house  of  sorrow,  or  of  any  of  the 
many  afiecting  scenes  I  witnessed  there ;  but  I  will  give 
you  some  account  of  a  kind  of  examination  which  took 
place  about  three  months  after  my  mother  was  confined, 
because  it  proves  how  completely  she  was  cured  of  lier 
ccmstitutional  timidity,  by  a  continued  contemplation  oi 
certain  objects,  the  least  glance  of  which  would  formeriy 
have  thrown  her  into  convulsions.] 


We  irtre  «t  bfeakfittt,  cnae  mamngp  lAmk  mj  moibet 
irat  smnnooed  to  appear  befofe  three  commitskMierB,  who 
iMid  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  confinement,  authorised 
to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  report  to  a  eommitteew 

I  became  pale,  and  was  raady  to  faint. — ^  What  is 
there  alarming  in  this,  my  dear?'  said  my  mother ;  <  it  in 
what  we  have  long  expected,  and  even  wished.  What  I 
had  most  to  fear  was,  lest  the  circumstanceB  of  my  case 
would  never  have  been  examined  into.' 

At  my  earnest  request,  I  was  permitted  to  aooompany 
my  mother.  We  were  conducted  into  a  large  room, 
where  the  three  ccHnmissioners^  sat  at  the  head  of  a  table. 
I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  I  recognised,  in  one 
of  them,  the  person  who  had  taught  me  to  dance.  This 
tended  to  diminish  my  terror ;  for  although  I  had  heard 
that  the  man  had  become  a  furious  patriot,  and  knew 
diat  he  was  much  of  a  coxcomb,  yet  I  also  knew  that  he 
had  a  very  benevolent  heart. 

He  that  was  the  chief  of  diis  commission,  with  less  le- 
vity, had  all  the  absurdity  of  the  dandng-master,  and 
was  the  complete  dupe  of  the  hypocrisy  and  of  the  false- 
hood at  this  time  propagated  by  Robespierre.' 
^  The  man  began  the  examination  by  expressing  con- 
cern at  the  cause  of  my  mother^s  confinement* 

She  dianked  him,  adding,  ^  that  she  was  concerned  at  the 
efiect,  but  that  she  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the 
cause.* 

*  I  thought  you  had  been  told,  citizen,^  replied  he,  *  that 
you  were  under  suspicion  of  being  a  suspected  person/ 

*  I  was  so,  ciUxen^  replied  she ;  <  but  I  never  have 
been  told  what  I  am  under  the  suspicion  of  being  sua* 
pected  of.* 

<  To  be  suspected  is  sufident,'  said  he ;  <  and  all  who 
are  in  that  predicament  are  under  confinement  as  much 
as  you ;  so  you  have  no  reason  to  complain.* 

*  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  the  onlj 
innocent  person  in  France  in  this  situation,*  ref^ed  my 
mother ;  <  so  that  what  you  have  told  me  can  be  no  alio* 
viation  of  my  sufferings.* 


^  iToiit  dottfiaemept  will  not  be  of  laiig  ddrafion/'  said 
tte  d«iido|^aaaiter« 

^  I  indulged  that  hope  when  t  was  first  arrtoted^^  she  rei 
{died )  <  httt  t  DOW  lunre  been  detained  here  three  months^ 
without  any  crime  having  be^n  alleged  against  ite.* 

<  You  were  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants  by  the 
Girondists/  said  the  6ommisnonc!r. 

^  I  eould  not  hare  been  erased  by  idiy  other/  replied 
she,  \^  as  thay  were  fhe  persons  in  power  at  that  time.^ 

«  ifiNir  ooaoeetioa  with  tifat  faedon,  howerer^  creates 
Suspicioll  against  you«^  '''"    ^     ^ , 

<  I  bad  no  connection  with  them;  tior  did  I  ever  sa0      /    ^    '^  ^-    -^z 
ivy  of  them  until  I  was  sumnlciiad  to  a|)pear  bslbre  enc^ 
of  their  committees.' 

^  I  know  that  to  he  claetly  fo/  said  the  dan^g-mas^  ,^ ,/.— •  ^ry^-^^ 
tar;  ^  toA  I  have  good  reason  fiir  belieting  that  she  had 
a  sincere  hatred  against  Brissot,  Gensonaet,  EersaiBtt 
and  the  other  members  of  that  committee,  previous  to  thef 
time  they  struck  her  from  the  list  of  emigrants ;  but  yott 
Irerf  weU  knoNr,  brother,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  hat-? 
lied  against  llUMe  who  do  you  a  good  office,  ^en  althou^ 
they  should  be  bad  man/ 

*  I  know  tfo  audi  thing,  brother/  Replied  the  chief 
eomaisdoner«-«^  No  act  of  kindness  to  myself  or  friends 
would  prevent  me  from  abhorring  those  who  performed 
aets  of  pubfie  misehief/ 

'  I  can  assure  you/  resumed  my  mother,  ^  that  no  per^ 
aon  could  more  sincerely  abhor  the  public  nuichief  per- 
fiwmed  by  the  Girondists  than  I  did.* 

'  Your  having  been  erased  by  them,  however,;  was  im-s 
hieky,  and  wiU  be  of  no  service  td  you  now/  said  thef  . 
chief  commissioner. 

^  It  ought  at  least  to  do  me  no  harm/  said  she. 

<  The  Girondists  were  all  traitors,^  resumed  tiie  com^ 
toisnoMr. 

^  I  am  sorry  for  it/  said  my  mothei^.  * 

<  What  (  sorry  for  the  <}ir6pdists.' 

*  1  am  sorry  they  were  traitors.* 
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<  Tou  have  reason,  citizen,^  said  the  fint  oomBifliicM-^ 
er ;  *  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  cilisen,  to  ha?a 
bad  traitors  for  your  friends/ 

*<  It  ought  not ;  since  it  is  clear  that  I  had  no  share  in , 
their  treason/ 

<  Do  you  not  know  that  those  ttaitors,  the  Girondists, 
intended  to  restore  monarchy  ?^ 

*  No,'  replied  she ;  <  I  really  do  not  know  it/ 

*  No  r  exclaimed  he-*-^  Why  all  France  knows  it/ 

*  Since  that  was  their  intention,'  rejoined  my  moUiert 
<  dethroning  the  king  seems  to  have  been  a  xound-aboul 
way  of  going  to  their  object' 

*  They  wer^  forced  into  that  measure,'  said  he,. ^  and 
can  claim  little  merit  from  it/ 

*  Very  little,  indeed,^  added  my  ihother. 

*  But  their  design  was  afterwards  apparent,  by  the  va* 
rious  attempts  they  made  to  save  the  tyrant.' 

*  Tyrant  !^  exclaimed  my  mother,  throwing  her  eyca 
upwards. 

^  Yes,^  re-echoed  the  commissioner,  ^  a  bloody  Qrrant ! 
who  gave  positive  orders  to  the  Swies  to  slaughter  the  in* 
nocent  citizens  on  the  10th  of  August* 

^  The  same  Girondists,^  continued  he,  ^  were  equallj 
disposed  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  queen,  who  was  of 
a  more  bloody  and  tyrannical  disposition,  if  possible,  thaa 
Capet  himself/ 

'  They  were  both  very  bloody*minded  tyrants,  that  is 
clear,'  rejoined  the  other  commissioner,  who  had  not  be> 
fore  spoken,  shaking  his  head  and  looking  to  his  brother. 

^  And  the  princess  Elizabeth  !^  exclaimed  my  mother, 
«—<  she  was  also  a  bloody-minded  tyrant«-*Wa8  she  not  f 

The  commissioner  stared. 

^  Or,  what  Was  her  crime  ?^  resumed  my  mother,  with 
an  animation  of  look  approaching  to  wildness. 

The  commissioner  looked  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other» 
of  his  brethren. 

He  who  had  spoken  last  said,  that  <  Elizabeth  was  cer- 
tainly suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.' 

*  She  certainly  was,*  added  the  chief  commissioner. 


And  then  Ibokbg  to  tbe  dandog-liaaster^  he  added,— ^<  Did 
not  you  tell  me,  brother,  that  one  who  attended  in  the 
temple  informed  jou  that  he  hadoverheardher  prajing  Tery 
ferrently,  and  that  her  prayers  were  anti-revolutionary  ?* 

*  It  was  you  that  said  they  were  anti-revolutionary/ 
replied  the  dancing-master.—^  I  only  told  you  that  die 
man  had  said  she  was  overheard  praying  for  the  reform* 
ation  of  the  king^s  enemies.^ 

The  two  commissioners  looked  at  each  other  without 
qpeaking. 

I'he  person  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 

acted  as  clerk,  had  formerly  been  a  priest,  and  had  dis« 

tinguished  himself  as  a  casuist :  he  now  opened  his  mouth 

for  the  first  time,  and  said,  with  a  solemn  tone,  <  By  re- 

formation  she  meant  destruciiotL* 

*  Ay,  she  certainly  meant  destruction,^  rejoined  the 
first  commissioner. 

<  And  if  the  prayer  should  ever  be  granted,^  resumed 
the  clerk,  <  it  is  more  likely  to  be  according  to  the  mean- 
ing  than  the  expresnon  of  the  petition.* 

'  Most  assuredly,'  said  the  chief  commissioner. 

<  And  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,*  added  the  clerk, 
*  that  such  prayers  being  granted,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  petitioner,  involves  the  destruction  of  the 
republic :  its  best  defenders  would,  according  to  her  pray- 
er, be  cut  off  like  the  great  Marat ;  for,  by  the  king'^s 
enemies,  she  must  have  undoubtedly  meant  Robespierre, 
and  many  other  patriots,  all  perfectly  known  to  him  to 
whom  the  prayers  were  addressed/ 

*  Most  assuredly,*  repeated  the  commissioner. 

^  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  princess  Elizabeth^s  prayers  were  ^anti-revolutionary,* 
continued  the  casuist,  <  and  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
oversetting  the  revolution  :  and  to  overset  the  revolution 
by  dint  of  prayers  is  just  as  treasonable  as  by  any  other 
means :  for,  when  tlie  revolution  is  overset,  where  is  the 
difference  ?* 

*  None  !  none  !^  exclaimed  the  commissioner. 

o  2 


<  That  being  the  case,**  Mua  the  derlc^ '^  It  ll  teW  tluit 
the  princess  Eliaabetb  ^as  a  bloody-minded  tytaat,  and 
merited  death/ 
-  <  Ah !  the  monster/  said  mjr  mother. 

The  dandn^^naster  was  the  only  one  of  the  domissiixi- 
ers  who  heard  this  expression^  which  was  almost  drowned 
by  a  profound  sigh,  and  by  my  mother^s  buradng  ihta 
tears  as  she  uttered  it 

'  This  man  understood  some  of  her  answtsrs  better  than 
his  brethren,  and  had  been  uneasy  dnring  the  esuitiioa^ 
Uon,  lest  ^e  should  say  something  that  would  iner^sse 
the  danger  of  her  ntuation  »  to  prevent  whidh  he  rose,  say- 
ing, <  that  the  prisoner  seemed  indisposed,  and  that  he 
imagined  no  other  questions  needed  be  put  U>  her.*  The 
other  commisnoners  acquiesced.  My  mother  and  I  indi^ 
drew.  When  we  were  alone  she  gave  vent  to  thein^ 
dignation  she  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the 
examination. 

My  mother  became  soRcitous  lest  the  constant  confine- 
ment should  affect  my  health :  and  as  my  unwillingness 
to  leare  her  hindered  me  froih  avuling  mysdf  of  the  per^ 
nussioo  I  had  of  going  abroad  so  often  as  I  might,  she 
eontrived  to  give  me  little  commissions,  which  required  to- 
pe executed  at  a  considerable  distance,  that  I  might  derive 
benefit  from  the  fresh  air  and  the  exercise^  One  day  she 
found  a  pretext  for  sending  me  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pa- 
1^,  with  a  message  to  a  lady  who  lived  in  the  house  which 
your  countryman,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  had  for* 
merly  inhabited. 

During  my  dbsence,  the  count,  for  the  first  time  unce 
lier  confinement,  called  on  my  mother^  He  aftcted  great 
concern,  and  expressed  the  most  ardent  wish  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  serve  her  ;  hinted  that  her  greatest  danger 
proceeded  from  an  idea  that  she  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected*  with,  and  favoured  by,  the  Gironde  parQr ;  that 
he  had  been  using  all  his  influence  with  the  committee  of 
public  safety  to  prevent  the  effect  of  that  idea ;  and  thsKt 
be  was  not  without  hopes  of  succeeding.  She  heard  hiia 
wUh  coldness,  and  expressed  her  thanks  with  reserve,  be- 


0mmylk9  was  ifl  ahk  to  4isiMBbl«r^uri  slraiq^j  suspeoled 

Ut  prafawbM  of  ^Dod'ii^* 

He  dmi  mid^  <  tb«l,  Mepmdent  of  her  eonneelioii  with 
ad  odioiM  fiMtioiit  mother  tivfiuMtapce  preju^ced  hef 
.oMiie  flUl  Bare  in  the  ipukb  of  tho  men  at  present 
in  power;  and^lw  was  ?«ry  aafvy  to  add,  mighty  if  not 
lenofvod,  andaiifer  ber  Kfb ;  and  thai  vat  bar  daughter^e 
bebig  tiie  wife,  not  oaly  of  an  emigirantf  bot  of  one  who 
atnred  mider  tke  prince  of  Condi.* 

<  It  leesM  quite  oimcceesaiy  to  retliiiid  me  of  those  cir- 
jenmstanae^*  mA  mjmoOm^  *  sine^^  they  cannot b^altered,* 

^  If  I  verb  not  pomiaded  that  yowr  influence  could 
aikar  thepi/  reionied  be^  '  my  traderness  for  you  would 
iMive  pnrettted  my  meationii^  Ibaoit  lie  then  proceeded 
to  inform  her,  ^  that  it  was,  by  the  laws  of  the  republic^ 
#bsolntely  inqpossibk  for  my  husband  ever  to  return  to 
Froaee  witbMt  tite  iataediate  loss  of  bis  life;  and  that 
il  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  leave  France  with- 
out  fiarfeitiaK  the  vweession  to  her  estate :  that  those 
two  imposrilnlities  rend^ed  a  divonse  highly  expedient : 
tbat  dimnoes  had  been  at  no  preceding  period  so  easily 
obtained  as  at  pveeent ;  and/  added  he,  <  to  give  you 
the  aaesi  convincittg  pvoof,  not  only  of  my  being  able 
to  obtun  your  acquUtal  and  freedom,  but  also  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  iriendsbip  to  yout  notwithstanding  mj  being 
sensible  tbat  it  was  by  your  influence  alone  that  what  I 
am  going  to  propose  Mkd  formerly,  yet  I  now  declare^ 
that  I  am  Ml  willing  to  unite  my  family  with  yoora 
by  espousing  your  daughter,  as  soon  as  a  divonse  can  be 
ptocured  ftom  ber  present  busbaud/ 

^  And  you  expect/  said  my  mother,  her  eye»  flashing 
vith  indignation,  *  you  expect  that  J  shall  influence  my 
dnughter  to  agvee  to  such  an  execrable  plan  ?* 

f  If  you  do  not  prefer  remuiuag  in  prison,  and  the 
forftttute  of  your  fortune/  answered  he« 

*  Kneir,  wretdi,'  rqphed  she,  f  that  %  would  prefer  the 
guillotine  V 

*  Perhaps  you  may  in  tbat  be  indulged,  madam/  re^ 
nUfd  be,  and  rushad  out  of  the  rofmif 
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After  this  my  mother  despdred  of  obtaining  her  liberty, 
•  and  did  all  she  could  to  persuade  me  to  leave  her  to  hev 
fate.  *  They  are  determined,  my  dear  child/  and  die, 
'  to  mtirder  me,  on  some  pretext  or  other;  perhiqw,  with^ 
out  troubling  themselves  about  a  pretext,  they  will  take 
my  life,  that  my  estate  may  be  confiscated.  You  cannot 
prevent  their  cruelty ;  but  it  will  be  a  great  consolatioa 
to  me  to  know  that  you  are  beyond  their  power  i  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  adopt  the  plan  I  have  formed  for. 
your  escape  out  of  this  land  of  horror.  If,  omtrary  to 
my  expectation,  my  life  should  be  spared,  I  will  find 
ineans  of  informing  you,  and  we  will  meet  when  it  can -be 
done  without  danger :  but  it  is  a  very  great  aggravatiaii 
of  my  misery  to  know  that  you  remain  in  the  power  oC 
such  barbarians.' 

These,  and  other  arguments  to  the  same  purpose, 
though  often  urged,  did  not  prevail.  I  should  have  con-* 
sidered  it  as  sacrilegious,  and  that  it  would  put  me  an  a* 
footing  with  the  barbarians  she  execrated,  to  abandon 
Xny  mother  in  such  circumstances. 

The  name  of  the  dancing-master  who  had  acted  as  oooki 
missioner  was  Vilotte.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  distin- 
guished for  expertness  in  the  practical  part  of  his  profSos* 
sion :  being  now  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  he  valued 
himself  most  on  the  theoretical,  in  which  alone,  he  said, 
true  genius  consisted.  He  had  invented  several  ballets 
that  wer^  much  admired.  Had  he  confined  his  genius 
to  his  own  profession  it  would  have  been  better  for  him : 
but,  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  our  miserable  re- 
volution, he  turned  it  to  politics.  He  said,  <  that  fortune 
had  committed  afaux^pas  in  making  him  a  dancing-mas- 
ter ;  and  hoped,  as  many  others  did,  that  the  revolution 
would  raise  him  to  the  situation  he  thought  he  deserved.^ 
He  had  formerly  had  the  highest  respect  for  counts,  mar« 
quises,  and  dukes,  by  whose  protection  he  had  acquired  a 
comfortable  independence  t  he  now  began  to  think  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  devoid  of  talents,  and  unfit 
for  the  offices  they  held ;  and,  what  was  still  a  greater 
mistake,  he  believed  that  he  himself  possessed  the  capa. 
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city  jta  winch  they  were  deficient  He  became  an  admir- 
er of  that  canting  enthusiast  Robespierre;  he  attended 
.dubsy  studied  pohtical  pamphlets,  and  declaimed  against 
the  abuses  of  government,  at  ihe  meetings  of  his  section. 

Most  of  Vilotte's  dd  protectors  laughed  at  his  extrava- 
gances. My  mother,  who  had  known  instances  of  his 
benevolence,  was  so  vexed  at  the  thought  of  a  well-dia* 
posed  man  rendering  himself  ridiculous,  that  she  sent  for 
him,  told  him  what  she  had  heard,  and  gave  him  some 
good  advice.  Previous  to  this,  Vilotte,  who  always  spoke 
of  my  mother  as  the  person  who  had  first  introduced  him 
Into  genteel  business,  and  as  his  principal  benefactor,  oft* 
en  called  at  our  hotel.  But,  after  this  piece  of  advice, 
we  saw  no  more  of  him,  until  we  were  summoned  before 
liim  in  the  quality  of  a  commissioner. . 

It  then  appeared,  that  though  my  mother  had  given 
him  credit  for  a  little  more  understanding  than  he  pos- 
aessed,  she  had  a  just  opinion  of  his  disposition.  All  the 
politicid  madness  of  his  head  did  not  suppress  the  worth 
of  his  heart.  In  the  calamitous  state  we  now  were,  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  proving  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  had  been  attached  to  our  family,  and  how  de. 
airous  he  was  of  being  of^rvice  to  us. 

He  found  various  pretexts  of  visiting  the  house  of  our 
confinement*  The  avowed  object  of  his  visits  regarded 
sonie  other  business;  but  he  never  left  the  house  without 
seeing  my  mother  or  me.  By  him  we  were  ascertained 
of  what  we  had  always  suspected,  that  my  mother^s  arrest 
proceeded  from  the  count,  though  he  took  pains  to  make 
it  be  believed  that  it  originated  elsewhere.  But  in  general 
the  news  Vilotte  brought  us  was  of  a  consolatory  nature* 
He  assiduously  endeavoured  to  raise  my  mother^s  spirits, 
by  hopes  of  being  in  a  short  time  set  at  liberty ;  and  he 
neglected  nothing  that  was  in  his  power  to  make  good  the 
hopes  he  raised.  He  informed  my  mother  that  she  had 
less  reason  than  ever  to  dread  the  count^s  malice,  because 
the  diannel  of  his  interest  with  Robespierre  was  through 
(Culkit  d'Herbois,  who  was  at  that  time  absent  from  Paris. 

This  fnend  of  the  fsount  was  one  of  the  most  infampu| 


of  that  ipfiunous  band  who  donune^nd  at  thli  tipe*  j|i 
France,  and  rendered  that  country  odious  through  £u* 
rope.  The  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Lyons  bas  pai^ 
ticular  reajBon  to  execrate  this  CoUot  d^Herbois^  and  lus 
fellow  commissioner  Couthon.  I  have  seen  both  these 
mis^re^ts.  No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  in  penoii 
imd  countenancpy  none  more  congeiual  in  r^inoour  and 
fiTudty. 

The  former  had  the  look  of  mild  ingei>i|ity«  Th^ 
sound  of  his  rcMce  was  plaintive.  He  hi|d  lost  the  use  of 
pne  half  of  his  body  by  a  paralytic  stxoke.  Tgrcm  the 
lexpression  of  his  countenance^  from  the  modnlatioa  of  his 
Toice»  (torn  that  sympathy  with  affljction  which  people  ia 
high  prosperity  and  vigcwous  health  ar^  too  oi)eii  devoid 
of,  and  which  fellow-sufferers  are  supposed  to  haye  in  ai| 
cininent  degree^  Couthon  iras  the  man,  among  fen  tbou* 
sand,  to  whom  ^  person  under  thi^  piressure  of  unsforMiOfif 
wouTd.hav^  applied  for  i^ief :  tbemost  robust  savage  tba| 
ever  was  habituated  to  slaughter^  the  most  callous  iiw 
quisitor  that  ever  questioned  meii  under  the  agonies  of 
torture,  was  not  mort^'bloqd-tlfirsty  and  m0|?e  unr^lentiBg 
than  Couthon. 

*Ihefe  was  nothing  that  cqu14  mislead  the  ^udgmeM  hf 
the  outward  appearance  of  poUot  d?Herbois--^^  his  d^ 
ceit  lay  \n  his  heart  Ilis  countenance  was  irightfoL 
Children  shut  their  eyes,  an4  screamed  at  tbe  mght  of 
this  man.  His  bead  sustuned  a  frigbtful  e^uberaape  of 
bushy  hair,  black  as  ^r,  luid  s^ff  as  the  bristles  of  a  hogi 
hb  complei^on  was  c^dayeroiis ;  bis  features  haggard  \ 
his  eyes  sanguine ;  he  looked  very  mueb  like  a  villain  aa4 
inurderer ;  and  be  was  a  much  greater  villain  and  mur^ 
derer  than  he  looked  like. 

It  is  wonderful  that  oi^e  should  have  ever  thougl^t  erf 
being  an  actor  who  disgraced  the  profession  by  his  loo^ 
\}y  his  character,  an4  by  his  want  of  talent  It  has  been 
sud,  that  his  rancour  against  the  citu|ens  of  Lyons  orU 
ginated  from  their  bavin|;  had  the  good  taste  to  hiss  hiat 
$B  offen  as  he  appeared  on  their  stage,  Be  that  as  it 
(mur,  die  lNur)^tic«  e«^ii^  on  U{^  inh^itants  of  th«t 
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d^rotyd  oty  by  Cottthoii  snA  Cdlot  dfHeilKM  are  ufw 
piralfalflil  m  thti  M0^r4«  of  tyradny :  their  0iiral  of  car^ 
Mg0  reod*^  them  inqpatisnt  of  ibd  dowocia  of  guplo^ 
liiieii  tbijr  proj^c^  inipes  of  gqnpowder  to  blow  up 
priflonen  by  whole  housefuls ;  thiey  pointcid  ouitton,  loedr 
^  witb  grapMboCy  to  tear  in  pitoces  multitudes  of     ■  « 

[I  aA  pvdfMi^  my  dear  Miss  Cii^>td,  I  peiipeite  tba( 
I  dittiieae  you.  Familiarised  as  I  have  been  to  sceneft  of 
uppiQMsioii  anil  onieli^,  X  forgiet  that  I  am  speaking  t^ 
an  Eag^Sah  woman ;  an  inhabitant  of  tbft  h^^ipy  country 
where  no  such  scenes  exist^  where  the  pow^rr  of  the  crowp^ 
it  limited  by  the  oMistitatioii,  where  law  aloQe  is  supremf^^ 
pid)  with  ^  C9minan4iDg  voice,  tells  the  mooiirch  as  weU 
as  the  people,  ThuB  far  ^tfli  ibm  gpt  ^  f^  firilm* 
9nch  is  ^0  account  that  ipy  ^usbapd  has  often  jpven  me 
^f  Gnat  Britain.  I  am  please^  to  brieve  that  it  is  just ; 
appd)  from  sentimeiits  of  gjeneral  bensv^denpe,  as  well  m 
in  gnititu4e  for  the  gaiiei^us  reception  whi^h  so  many  of 
my  unfertUQate  countrymen  have  met  with  in  this  islands 
J  do  moft  sim^tely  wish  it  may  long  eoptinuf. 

I  have  been  led  astray  by  the  mention  of  those  two 
monsters.  They  l^ad  rettirniMl  from  their  bloody  expcr 
JBtipn  a  considerable  time  btefore  my  motber^s  examina- 
lion ;  and  at  that  par^ular  time  Cc^Iot  4'Herl|ois  had 
agun  left  Bluis. 

I  now  return  to  my  narrative.] 

Our  friend,  Vilotie,  was  a  native  d'  Arras,  a  great  ad^ 
mirer  of  Robespierre  as  a  patriot  and  orator,  and  proud  of 
him  as  a  townsman.  Robespierre^s  patriotism  and  eloi* 
quenee  were  well  suited  for  imposing  oq  that  depth  of 
understanding  which  poor  Yilotte  possestsed.  Robespierre 
Aowed  some  atteiition  to  him  in  return  for  his  admiraf* 
tion  I  and  on  this  I  relied  for  my  mother^s  freedom,  and 
I  laboured  to  inquire  her  with  the  same  hope.  You  will 
be,  perhaps,  surprised  ajt  this,  considering  the  frivolous 
oharaeter  of  Vilotte ;  but  you  cannot  conceive,  my  dear, 
from  what  a  very  unpromising  soil  sprigs  of  hope  will 
shoot  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  unhappy :  besides,  Vilotte 
waa  not  Qo\/  a  firivokwis  charapler  ip  our  eyes  \  he  ha4 
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tfbown  attachment  when  our  other  friends  bad  shrunk 
away ;  and  this  attachment  remained  unloosened  hf  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  raged  so  universally,  which  is  often 
so  fatal  to  friendship,  and  from  which  Vilotte  himself  was 
far  from  being  free. 

This  worthy  creature's  hopes  became  stronger  every 
day,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  inform  my  mother :  at  hst 
she  was  convinced  that  she  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  with- 
in four  or  five  days  at  farthest.  She  wrote  to  several  of 
her  friends  and  relations,  that  they  might  expect  to  see 
her  in  her  own  hotel  very  soon. 

While  we  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  Yilotte  called  one 
morning  at  the  house  of  our  confinement.  My  mother 
and  I  were  sitting  together—I  heard  the  sound  of  his  foot 
as  he  advanced  through  the  passage.  In  that  dismal 
abode  we  were  accustomed  to  few  sounds  but  those  of 
sorrow :  it  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  could  with  cer- 
tainty distinguish  one  which  had  always  been  the  forerun* 
ner  of  oomfort.«— *  Oh  !  my  dear  mother,^  said  1,  spring* 
ing  from  my  seat,  *  here  comes  Vilotte  1  he  brings  the 
order  for  your  freedom.^--*  Let  us  receive  it  with  thank- 
fiilness  and  moderation,  my  child,  if  he  does,*  said  she. 

When  Vilotte  entered,  be  had  a  kind  of  a  smile  on  hie 
countenance;  but  it  did  not  seem  natural:  the  good  creai* 
ture  strove  to  maintain  a  cheerful  look  while  he  informed 
us,  that  *  he  was  certain  that  my  mother  would  obtain 
her  lioerty  very  soon,  though  not  so  $o€n  as  he  had  ex* 
pected ;  that  Robespierre  had  been  indisposed,  which  had 
occasioned  delay ;  that  he  was  so  much  occupied,  sinc^e 
his  recovery,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  him  ;* 
but  Vilotte  added,  <  that  he  had  received  a  message  from 
him,  importing  that  my  mother  would  be  set  at  liberty  ia 
a  short  time,  though  the  precise  day  was  not  yet  fixed.' 

In  spite' of  all  these  palliatives,  this  was  a  severe  disap-» 
pointment  to  both  my  mother  ^and  me :  Vilotte  perceived 
it  in  our  countenances ;  for  neither  of  us  spoke.  He  re-r 
peated  every  thing  which  he  thought  would  afford  ua 
comfort ;  saying,  <  we  might  rely  on  the  assurance  Robe* 
pierre  b^  sent  him  ;  that  {Lobespierre  was  too  great  || 


patriot  not  to  be  tinoere ;  that  none  but  eoartidn  were  n» 
sincere :  be  was  therefore  convinced  that  he  should  have 
the  happiness  of  bringiikg  us  good  news  at  his  next  visit.^ 

My  mother  said,-— *  That  what  gave  her  most  uneasu» 
ness  was,  that  no  particular  time  had  been  ever  fixed ; 
that  if  she  were  assured  of  obtaining  her  freedom  on  a 
eertain  day,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort,  though  the  day 
were  distant.' 

Vilotte  answered,-— *  That  though  he  was  determined 
not  to  return  until  the  day  of  her  freedom  was  decided 
on,  still  he  was  convinced  he  should  wait  on  her  soon.^ 
•  Those  who  have  longed,  with  impatient  expectation, 
fi>r  some  event  on  which  they  imagine  their  ha}q)iness 
depends;  who  have  been  convinced  that  the  expected 
event  will  not  be  prolonged  beycmd  a  particular  day,  and 
when  that  day  arrived  have  been  disappointed,  will  have 
some  idea  of  our  anguish :  but  unless  they  have  been 
shut  up  for  months  in  a  prison,  and  pined  from  morning 
to  night  for  fresh  air,  free  exercise,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  and  the  faces  of  friends,  they  will  not  have  a  full 
notion  of  what  we  felt  on  this  occasion.  I  really  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  vexatious :  yet  I  affected  to  bear 
it  dieerily,  that  it  might  sit  the  more  lightly  on  the  mind 
of  my  mother.  I  plainly  perceived  that  she  assumed  the 
same  beha? iour,  and  for  a  similar  reason :  in  these  mutUt 
al  attempts,  perhaps,  neither  deceived  the  other;  yet  our 
efforts  to  seem  more  cheerful  than  we  were  enabl^  us  to 
support  the  disappointment  better  than  we  should  others 
wise  have  done. 

Five  or  six  days  after  this,  Vilotte  pfud  us  another  vi^ 
sit  :'we  were  sitting  together,  and  heard  him  approaching. 
as  bef<we.  My  mother  and  I  looked  at  each  other  the 
moment  we  distinguished  his  tread :  but  neither  of  us 
qpoke.  I  heard  her  sigh  as  he  was  entering  the  roonu 
Neither  of  us  turned  our  eyes  on  him  for  a  few  seconds ; 
but  when  we  did,  bis  face  seemed  gay,  his  smiles  were  un^ 
unstrained.  He  announced,  with  an  air  of  complete 
ppnvictien,  that  he  was  now  certain  that  my  mother^s  free« 
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jdoin  was  determined  M ;  his  fi)fi^  bad  aem  B^sbeapienc  9 
and  the  order  for  tbAI  purpoee  would  be  given  in  due 
fonn^  ga  a  partieular  dajf  wbieb  be  Qimed,  nod  whioli 
was  at  the  dbtan,ce  of  duee  weieki. 

In  thi^  interral,  a  friend  (tf  waj  fttbcr^  irho  bad  bor- 
rowed  from  him  a  iMmsiderahle  eom  of  money,  fc«MM| 
peana  to  let  my  'mother  know,  that  he  would  inpmedKateljr 
pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  .debt  into  the  Imnds  c^  any 
person  whom  she  ^oi|Id  auihoriae  to  reott?e  it.  Thia  per* 
son  hvcd  at  the  distanee  cf  ^fucrvp  three  hundred  milea 
from  Paris^  which  at  this  dreadfiil  period  be  was  unwilW 
ing  to  enter*  My  mother  bad  modi  ocoaaioii  for  tbe  mo- 
neyy  and  tbou^t  nfpbody  s^  fit  to  re^ve  ft  as  myajBU; 

An  old  servant  c^f  my  father^  of  the  name  of  8t.  Jeai^ 
pho  had  l^en  established  in  a  shop  by  bis  as|istaaee,  and 
was  one  of  the  national  gnards,  w^  ^gi^ged  to  ^diiel 
l»y  maid  and  ijBie  on  thjs  ezpediueo*  As  soon  as  the  ne« 
eessary  passporta  Wjsre  obtained,  the  maid  and  I  set  onl 
in  a  post4shaise|  and  tlie  man  attended  on  barsehadc.  liy 
lathei^s  friend  reeeivad  me  witk  tl^  greatest  kindness^ 
and  paid  me  the  money^  By  a  slight  indisposition^  I  waf 
nnder  tha  necessity  of  remaining  several  days  at  Join  homo 
longer  than  I  intended^  As  soon  a^  I  was  abl^,  I  return* 
ed  in  the  same  manner  I  bad  set  out  During  the  wbola 
of  this  joomey,  my  thoughts  were  engrqesfMl  witif  antici^ 
piations  of  the  happiness  I  should  enjoy  on  the  day  of  way 
dear  motber^s  enlargement  My  greatest  vexation,  in  my 
kte  indispp^tion,  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  reach  Paris  before  it  should  take  plaee.  I  noif 
rejoiced  in  the  expectatioo  of  arriving  there  oa  that  very 
morning* 

Not  cboosiog  to  drive  through  Paris,  op  my  arrival,  I 
quitted  the  p(»i»tdiatse  at  the  barrier,  intending  to  walk 
|o  the  bous^  of  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me,  whoe^ 
wife  had  formerly  been  my  mmd*  Our  way  was  through 
the  Pkce  of  Louis  XV.  A  great  crowd  was  assembled  j 
and  we  were  informed,  that  it  was  to  see  the  execution  oi 
some  persons  condemn^  by  the  bfoody  tribunal  then  siw 


tb^.  I  turned  witti  frted^tlktibft ;  in^,  by  if  fSttmt,  i* 
folded  a  place  whidi  irat  fitttoai  At  daily  aeen6  of  i^uch 
affecting  spectacles. 

In  my  way  to  die  house  abote  metationed^  t  teSSei  ti 
a  shop  to  purchase  some  confaettoiis  wbtch  I  kti^  my 
mother  was  fottd  o&  While  t  sai  id  the  ititnei^  tootai,  titt 
the  things  t  ordered  were  ready,  two  persotis  entered  the^ 
shop  is  one  of  them  said,  <  tfiat  madme  de  ^^^a^-a^  had  died 
with  the  utmost  serenity.* 

1  did  not  perfectly  hear  the  name  the  ibM  pronbttn^  i 
but,  indistinct  as  it  was,  it  darted  instantatieous  terror  Ui 
my  heart.  He  proceeded  to  say,  *  that  he  had  come  di« 
tc€tly  firom  the  Place  of  the  Hetolution,  and  that  he  had 
aeen  her  guiHotined.^ 

*  Who  did  yon  say  f*  asked  the  #omaa  of  the  shop^ 

fie  answered,  with  an  audiUe  and  dts6fKt  yoiee,  «  I  &U 
ready  told  you,  madame  de  -— i^,  the  irklmr  of  governor 
de  -^-* 

At  the  mention  of  my  (kther'^s  niMfe,  my  mdd^  iHio 
iras  present,  uttered  a  diriek,  and  I  loaft  all  recollectioQ^. 

^e  following  day^  when  I  began  to  recoTer  from  that 
slate  of  stupefaction  into  whicli  tlie  dreadful  news  had 
thrown  me,  I  found  my^f  in  bed,  in  the  house  of  a  wi« 
dow  who  lived  near  die  confectioner^  in  whose  shop  I 
had  been  ^rst  taken  ill. 

I  had  cause  to  regret  the  rnsen^Mltty  from  which  I 
awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  my  misery. 

The  state  I  continued  in,  for  some  time  afler  the  te^ 
turn  of  my  recollection,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

When  I  was  able  to  listen  to  a  detail  of  the  circunN 
Mances  which  precedad  the  dreadful  event,  I  was  told, 
<  That  only  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
when  my  mother  still  relied  on  repeated  assurances  of  her 
being  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  die  day  appointed,  a  fresh 
accusation  had  been  made  agmnst  ber^  of  her  having  emin 
grated  to  England  in  June  I79S;  diat  she  had  not  re- 
turned to  France  on  or  previous  to  the  day  fixed  by  the 
decree  of  the  convention  ;  that  she  had  been,  on  false  pr&- 
itjfii^  struck  out  of  the  li^  of  emigrants,  by  a  committee 


of  federalists  and  traiton;  and,  finally,  that  she  corl^ 
sponded  wiih^  and  had  sent  moDey  to«  her  son-in Jaw,  who 
actually  served  in  the  army  of  Conde. 

<  On  this  accusation  she  had  been  hurried  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal;  had  undergone  the  form  of  a 
trial,  where  those  circumstances  were  sworn  to ;  had  been 
insulted,  in  gross  terms,  by  the  wretch  who  preuded  over 
that  court  of  assasnns ;  and  afterwards  dragged  to  the 
scaffold,  where  she  had  suffered  with  the  resignation  of  a 
saint,  with  another  lady  of  rank,  who  was  executed  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  mistake  in  the  name,  which  those  mur-^ 
derers  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  though 
a  di&rent  victim  was  intended/ 

[Why  should  I  afflict  your  sympathizing  .breast,  my 
dear  young  lady,  with  an  enumeration  of  my  sorrows  ?-— 

I  must  not  omit  to  inform  you,  however,  that  I  receiv- 
ed an  anonymous  letter  soon  after ;  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  acquaint  me,  that  the  count  was  my  mother^s  se- 
cret accuser,  and  that  it  was  by  his  influence  she  had  been 
put  to  death.  I  am  well  aware  that  letters  of  this  kind 
are  generally  the  offspring  of  cowardice,  in  conjunction 
with  malice :  it  would  have  made  no  impression  on  my 
mind,  therefore,  if  I  had  not  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
same  from  other  sources  of  intelligence.] 

Several  weeks  after  this  dreadful  event,  I  was  told,  one 
morning,  that  a  gentieman  wished  to  see  me.  As  he  an- 
nounced himself  an  old  friend  of  my  family,  you  may 
oonceive  how  very  much  I  was  surprised  when  the  count 
entered  the  room.  I  could  not  help  screaming  as  soon  aa 
I  saw  him. 

He  begged  that  I  would  be  composed,  assuring  me  of 
his  sympathy. 

I  cried,  *  that  I  wished  for  none  of  his  sympathy*-* 
that  I  could  have  no  sympathy  with  him.^ 

He  declared,  in  the  most  soothing  tone,  '  that  he  was 
ready  t6  render  me  every  service  in  his  power  C  adding, 
<  that  it  was  in  his  power,  he  hoped,  to  be  of  most  essen- 
tial service  to  me.^ 

*  Can  you  restore  my  mother  T  exchumed  I. 


Be  tUrtfidy  becane  pale,  and  lemained  toft  fome  no^ 
nento  silent :  then,  recovering  himself,  he  saiS,— r*  That 
he  most  sincerely  lamented  the  fate  of  my  mother ;  thai 
be,  as  well  as  her  other  friends,  had  entertained  hopes 
that  she  was  to  be  set  at  liberty,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
sad  event  took  place  :-**tbat  she  had  enemies  unknown  to 
him/ 

*  They  are  not  unknown  to  me,^  cried  I ;  and  I  waa 
going  to  utter  all  that  rage  and  despair  prompted,  when 
the  mistress  of  the  house  entered  the  room*  The  count 
rose ;  and  having  recommended  me,  in  very  affectionate 
terms,  to  her  care^  he  withdrew. 

La  Brune  was  the  name  of  the  woman  into  whose  house 
I  had  been  carried,  from  the  shop  where  I  was  first  taken 
ill.  Her  husband  had  received  obligations  from  my  fa* 
ther,  for  which  she  had  retained  sentiments  of  gratitude ; 
and,  after  her  husband^s  death,  she  let  lodgings.  She 
had  behaved  with  all  tendernsss  to  me,  from  the  moment 
I  had  entered  her  house. 

When  the  count  was  gone,  she  informed  me,  that  he 
had  been  accidentally  passing  when  I  was  carried  from 
the  confectioner^s  to  her  house ;  that  he  had  frequently 
called,  during  my  illness,  to  inquire  how  I  was,  and  had 
recommended  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  of 
me. 

<  The  monster  f  exclaimed  I ;  <  it  was  owing  to  him 
that  my  mother  was  accused.^ 

The  woman  was  shocked  at  hearing  this»  and  expressed 
the  utmost  indignation  at  such  perfidy ;  but,  on  inquiring 
into  my  reasons  for  believing  it,  she  endeavoured  to  shew 
me  that  they  did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  certainty. 

On  various  occasions,  afterwards,  this  woman  took  pains 
to  persuade  me  that  there  was  little  probability  of  the 
count's  having  been  guilty  of  the  wickedness  I  su^>ected 
him  of.  One  day,  in  particular,  after  deploring  the  help- 
less  situation  in  which  I  was,  she  repeated  the  desire  bd 
had  expressed  of  serving  me;  and  concluded,  that  for 
those,  and  various  other  reasons,  I  ought  to  receive  his 
future  visits  with  more  complaisance. 
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«  I  eit|jM  Ao' more  cif  his  vkiti,' mM  t :  ^bof^falctte 
6f  his  calKng  agatn>  I  beg  yoii  may  shut  the  door  agifiMlt 

fam/ 

Madame  la  Bran^  told  me,  ^  (hat  sh^  durst  flot  ^ctaU 

(trre  to  provoke  a  man  of  the  count's  influence ;  diiA  if 

Ae  did,  it  wonkl  no  longer  be  in  her  powe^  to  serve  me^ 

#hich  she  had  the  most  sintere  d^ire  to  do.     She  bl^^ 

|ed  I  woufd  reflect  on  mj  forloM  situation  ;  that  I  Was 

tiot  free  from  dang^»  not  only  on  account  of  my  being 

the  Hfife  of  an  emigrant,  but  of  one  who  was  in  arinis  m» 

gainst  the  refi^bliCk    She  repreMhted  how  rery  mtich  I 

,    Stood  in  need  of  that  protection,  without  which  e^erj 

body  was  in  dainger  of  being  earned  before  the  rev<^u^ 

;   <kMiary  tribntfaL    <  Innoceneie,  my  dear  lady/  added  she, 

[   *  h  not  alWay^  a  security.^ 

t      '*  No,*  anfliwered  I ;   <  nothing  but  guilt  is ;  and  for 
(haX  reason  I  desire  no  security/ 

On  my  uttering  this,  which  I  ^ti  with  empha^,  t  was 
sur^sed  to  see  Madame  la  Brone  cfmnge  colour,  and 
burst  into  teairs< 

Hie  count  was  introduced  af  that  very  instant 

Madame  la  Brune  rose  ^  sind,  as  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  looked  at  mer  in  a  very  alTecting  manner. 

I  had  abeady  been  moved  by  her  tears :  I  conceivedl 
this  look  to  be  a  request  that  I  should  not  provoke  him^ 
lest  it  should  bring  her  to  trouble :  thm  reflection  pre^ 
Tented  me  from  withdrawing  with  her.  I  remained  in 
the  room,  with  the  determination  of  behaving  to  him 
with  calmness  and  civility. 

He  renewed  his  offers  of  service  and  expressions  of  con^ 
eem.  I  bowed,  without  answering*  He  intnxluced  some 
general  and  indifferent  subject  of  conversathNi— I  joined 
in  it  with  constrained  calmness.  He  at  last  took  his  leav^ 
with  a  repetition  of  his  hopes  to  be  able  to  serve  me. 

At  one  timet  I  had  some  suspicion  that  madame  la  Bmne 
acted  in  concert  with  the  oount ;  that  perhaps  I  had  bees 
earried  to  her  house  by  his  direction.  In  this  I  did  her 
injuitifce ;  she  knew  nothing  of  him,  previous  to  his  inquire 
ks  about  me.    She  was  afterwards  informed^  thai  he  waa 
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»  friend  of  CoUot  dUerbou,  and  litd  influence  with  Ro^< 
bespierre*  The  woman  was  of  a  compassionate  disposition/ 
and  bad  the  most  sincere  desire  of  being  useful  to  me.  She' 
thought  the  touoft^s  protection  was  powerful,  and  was'ooo^' 
earned  at  seeing  mie  reject  it :  she  thought  the  dangers  of 
the  tiides}ustified  certain:  means  of  procuring  safety,  whibb 
were  not  justifiable  at  otter  periods.  She  herself  had  a' 
protector,  in  i  dian  who  was  a  membei*  of  the  military 
oonnnUiee,  and  higMy  considered  by  Bobespierre.  Una* 
ble  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  virtue,  she  respected  thos^ 
who  tould,  and  was  e^ftr^mely  susceptible  of  remOrse. 
This  was  the  source'  of  her  blushes  at  .an"  expression:  of 
mine  aboVe  menftioned/ 

In  some  conversationl  I  afiieihMrards  had  with  this  womAn^" 
I  became  fully  convinced  of  her  good-will  towards  me  t 
this  was  also  coiifiiltted  by  th^^  whole  of  bet  bebavioun 

She  spoke  with  gratitude  of  my  fi^ther,  with  tenderness 
of  my  mother,  an/with  1^'ohfor  of  sotte  who  had  the  go^ 
vernlnent  at  present  in  FJnincfe ;  but  begged  that  I  would,' 
in  appearance  at  least,  moderate  my  dislike  of  the  oomit^^ 
until  I  shoold  find  myself  more  out  of  his  power* 

I  had  lolig  before  been  abandoned  by  all  those  Who, 
without  any  sentiment  of  friendship,  bad  been  in  the  ha«' 
bit  of  calling  themselves  my  friends.-  After  the  death  of 
my  mother,  the  teri'or  of  being  suspected  kept  many  from' 
me'wfrp  had  arpsal'a&ction  for  me,  and  would  willingly- 
have  silbjectecb  thinnselves  to  connderable  inconveniences/ 
but  not  to  danger  on  my  account 

[This,  my  dear  youn^  lady,  is  the  utmost  we  n^  ex^ 
pact  from  the  generality  of  those  wha  are  called  friends  ;r 
though,'  amidst  tlie  multitude  of  crimes  that  the  revolution- 
has  given  birth,  instances  of  virtue,  heroism,  and  exaltedr 
friendship,  have  appeared^  which  do' honour  to  my  country 
and  to  human  nature.]. 

The  oount  continued  his  visits  t  they  becakne  more  fre- 
quent :  his  professions  of  friendship  were  more  and  mor^ 
wamh  When  he  seamed  indined,  however,  to  make  any 
particular  declarationi.  I  always  eluded  the  subjectw-    Ht' 
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could  not  oonomve  that  any  thing  could  prevant  me,  in  my 
present  situation,  from  embnunng  an  offer  of  mamage 
from  him,  except  some  veligions  settiple.  He  suspected 
that  I  might  think  a  divcxrce,  hower^  1^1»  oould  not 
dissolve  the  obligation  of  marriage,  which  is  a  sacrament. 

I  might  have  had  such  scruples,  even  although  I  had 
loved  the  count ;  but,  in  truth>  I  disliked  the  inan  to  Aat 
degree,  that  the  idea  of  being  his  wife  filled  me  with  aa 
much  horror  as  that  of  being  his  mistress  oould  posnblj 
do. 

The  count  was  fully  persuaded,  however,  that  all  my 
hesitation  (for  he  thought  me  hesitating)  proceeded  from 
my  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divorce,  in  giving  me  a 
right  to  many  a  second  husband  during  the  life  of  my 
first 

To  remove  those  doubts  from  my  mind,  he  fell  on  a 
singular  expedient,  which  it  will  be  requisite  to  devekipe 
a  little  oireumstaatially. 

The  count  was  acquainted  with  a  monsieur  and  raadame 
Codion,  whose  history  is  somewhat  curious:— Mr.  Ca- 
chon^s  parents  were  in  opulent  eiroumstanoes :  they  intend* 
ed  him  for  the  military  profession;,  and  did  all  in  their 
power,  by  giving  him  a  suitable  education,  to  render  him 
fit  for  it.  They  never  had  any  doubt  of  its  being  agreea* 
ble  to  his  own  inclination ;  for  he  had,  from  his  early  youth, 
afiected  the  military  dress,  even  in  the  fiefftrt  style.  But 
there  were  two  circumstances,  In  the  life  of  a  soldier,  to 
both  of  which  young  Coohon  had  an  utter  aversion ;  name^ 
ly,  danger  and  fatigue.  When  his  parents  told  him,  there* 
Core,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  choose  a  profession,  to 
theiriBurprise,  he  informed  them  he  preferred  the  eoclesiaa- 
tical. 

Though  eurprised,  his  relations  were  not  very  averse  to 
his  choice ;  for  some  of  them  had  such  influence  as  mighe 
soon  procure  him  church-preferment»  In  due  time,  there- 
fore, be  became  a  priest. 

This  took  pbice  a  little  before  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution;  but  he-  foun^y  soon  after,  that  the  pro<i 
fession  he  had  adopted,  for  no  reason  but  to  enjoy  ease 
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dttiger  than  be  had  ahrunk  fimnu 

Hb  regret  far  this  mistake  wu  exoemTe :  he  thought 
the  best  waj  of  repatrag  it  was,  to  renoimee  the  prietU 
hood ;  which  he  did  accordingly ;  giTiiig*  lor  hia  reaacaiy 
Aat  h]8  eontcience  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  aarist 
itt  oarrying  on  a  fiwcey  contrived,  from  the  beg^nning^  ti» 
delude  and  cheat  the  people.  And  to  pro? e  that  he  «aa 
in  earnest,  and  that  he  might  ingratiate  himaelf  atill  move 
with  the  promoters  of  the  new  opinions,  he  determined  to 
marry.  The  person  he  selected  ibr  this  honour  was  a 
rich  widow:  her  maiden  name  was  Soupire.  She  had, 
from  her  youth,  been  of  a  studious  disposition;  and,  by 
die  time  she  had  arriired  at  her  twentieth  year,  she  waa 
Tery  deep-read  in  romances,  particularly  those  of  a  re6ii» 
ed  sentimental  nature.  The  lady  herself  was  exquisitely 
sentimental ;  continually  sighing  for  something  or  other* 
l^e  tear  ofsetuMUty^  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  her 
own,  was  continually  trembling  in  her  eye. 

Her  own  personal  distresses,  she  thanked  heaven,  she 
was  able  to  support  as  became  a  Christian ;  but  she  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  misfortunes  of  her  friends  she  coald 
not  endure  with  equal  firmness  and  resignation. 

With  regard  to  the  poor,  she  lamented  that  her  own 
narrow  circumstances  did  not  permit  her  to  bestow  on 
them  much  pecuniary  relief;  but  she  was  bountiful  in 
good  wishes,  and  in  the  allotment  which  she  thought 
ought  to  be  made  for  them  by  the  rich.  She  often  avow« 
ed,  that  the  pleasure  of  giving  was  far  more  exquisite 
than  that  of  receiving. 

Nothing  surprised  her  so  much,  as  that  the  great,  who 
indulge  in  other  luxuries,  should  have  so  little  taste  for 
that  most  exquisite  of  all  luxuries,  relieving  the  wants  of 
others. 

A  young  man  of  some  fortune,  and  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position, who  had  been  a  little  attracted  by  this  lady*s 
looks,  which  were  engaging,  was  so  charmed  with  her 
sentiments,  that  he  proposed  marrii^  to  her.    This  pro* 
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posal  ims  ua  v>ry  conveilient  to  her,  that  the  WAVed  ttiuft- 
timid  relucUuice,  and  all  those  delicate  acruplest  which  it> 
was  in  this  lady^s  character  to  have  displayed,  had  she 
Bot  been'  afraid  that  the  lover  might  have  changed  hi» 
amid  during  the  exhibition. 

The  youAg  maB>  in  whose  favour  she  had  thus  oveiu 
come  her  delicaey,  was  intimately  odnnceted  in  friend^ 
diip  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party «  Tbey 
were  airrested  a  short  time  after  Ins  manrilige^  When  thq 
violenoe  against  them  came  to.  its  height,  he  was  advised 
to  withdraw  from  PartSyiattd  keep  himself  concealed.  He 
followed  this  advice,  and  afterwards  escaped  to  Gknaany  ;* 
froni  whence  he  wrote  pressing  letters  to  his  wife,  beg^ 
ging  that  she  Would  join  him  as  soon  as  she  could.  She 
was^  taking  measures  for  that  purpose  ;•  for  she  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do ;  and  had  often  declared,  that  to  be 
absent  fwm  the  husband  she  loved  was  worse  than  death» 
The  night  before  she  was  to  have  set  outf  a  wealthy  dti-^ 
zen  of  Paris,  and  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  made  love  Ca 
heF.-«*Though  she  acknowledged  that  she  was  proud  of 
the  good  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  patriot,  yet  she 
also  expatiated  on  her  virtue,  and  the  dutfy  she  owed  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  his  pplitical  errors.  The  pa« 
(riotie  tfitiaen  represented  that  her  virtue  needed  be  na 
obstacle  to  his  happiness,,  because  he  eould,.  with  the 
greatest  ease,,  procure  for  her  a  divoioe  firom-her  husband^ 
who  was  an  emigrant,  and  already  dead  in  law.^  This  ar« 
gument  was  enforced  by  an  offer  of  an  ample  jointure^ 
and  a  considerabfe  sum  of  ready  money,  at  her  owa  dia« 
posal. 

The  patriotic  citizen  prevailed  :  andj-  after  the  divorcer 
had  been  obtained,  and  the  new  contract  of  marriage 
drawn  out,  sealed,  and  signed,-  in  due  form,^  he  became 
the  lady's  lawful  husband. 

He  did  not  survive  his  happiness  long ;  the  mail'  died 
in  consequence  of  excess  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
BobestNerrc'^s  brother  to  a  select  party  of  his  friends.  The 
county's  acquaintance.  Citizen  Cochon,  had  ingratiated 
himself  so  much  with  all  that  party,  by  abjuring  the  priest* 


hood  and  ridiculing  chrifltiianity)  that  he  had  been  loviu 
ed  to  this  entertainmeDt.  He  saw  the  man  carried  speech* 
less  from  the  feast,  and  conceived  great  hopes  of  his. 
death ;  foi*,  having  before  been  struck  with  the  figure  of 
his  wife,  and  informed  of  her  circumstances,  he  thought 
an  alliance  with  her  would  answer  all  his  views, 

Some  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  there* 
fore^  Monsieur  Cochon  paid  a  visit  to  the  a£9icted  widow. 
He  told  her,  <  that,  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  most  valued 
friends,  he  came  to  mingle  his  tears  with  hers,  which^ 
perhaps,  would  afford  some  degree  of  consolation  to  both/ 
She  expressed  no  aversion  to  the  experinient,  and  they 
met  pretty  frequently,  to  mingle  their  tears  aopordingly. 
She  acknowledged  to  him  that  this  ceremony  afforded  some 
alleviation  to  her  sorrow,  particularly  as,  though  Monsieur 
Cochon  was  a  much  stouter  man,  yet  she  found  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  in  bis  features  to  those  of  her  d&» 
ceased  husbandf  On  that  hint,  Monsieur  Cochon  spoke^ 
and  declared  his  passiop  with  such  a  warmth  of  eloquence 
as  migbt  have  melted  n  hwr^v  h^»r^  than  thi»  lady's  seema 
to  have  been. 

All  those  particulars  I  learned  from  madame  la  Brune, 
who  was  a  relation  of  Mademoiselle  Soupire,  had  kept  up 
a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  with  her  through  all  her  va* 
nations,  and  understood  her  character  perfectly. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  of  this  woman,  (continued 
the  marchioness),  I  have  used,  ^s  often  as  I  could  recoU 
lect  them,  the  very  phrases  of  madame  la  Brune,  who  ne» 
ver  spoke  of  her  cpusin  withqut  turning  her  affectation 
into  ridicule, 

The  count  had  been  acquainted  with  Madame  Cochon 
,when  she  was  Mademoiselle  Soupire.  At  one  time  he  was 
thought  to  be  rather  fond  of  her.  Disgusted  by  her  aSi 
fected  airs  of  sensibility^  he  had  abstained  from  visiting 
her.  He  had  known  her  a  warm  and  valuable  friend  of 
the  Gironde  party,  while  it  waa  in  power.  He  had  kn6wB 
her  its  bitter  enemy,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  Robes- 
{Uerre's  admirers,  when  the  Gironde  party  was  overset : 
be  was  fully  convinced  that  9he  was  equally  prepared  to 
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be  the  advoeate  and  admiter  of  whoevei^  riimdd  oreitani 
the  gorernment  of  Robespierre^  and  bring  him  to  tbe 
guillotine.  Witlf  whatever  indulgence  or  partiality  thd 
oount  might  yieir  this  dispoBition  in  himself,  (for  it  was 
precisely  bis  own),  yet  it  appeared  to  htm  hidsous  in  an* 
other ;  and  he  had  the  most  consummate  contempt  for  M»* 
dame  Cochon.  He  imagined,  however,  that  she  was  a 
likely  person  to  remove  all  my  soru{de8  with  respect  td 
my  sueing  for  a  divorce  and  marrying  again.*^^  As  tldi 
lady,  who  passed  for  a  woman  of  refined  delicaqr,  had  nb 
far  yielded  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  prudence  as  to  sao 
for  a  divorce  from  the  man  she  had  married  from  love^ 
and  had  afterwards  taken  a  seednd  husband,  daring  tha 
life  of  the  first,  notwithstanding  her  love  for  him,  and 
then  a  third,  who  had  been  a  priest,  in  the  middle  of  her 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  second,  what  he^tation  eould 
remain  with  me  after  so  bright  and  striking  an  example  V 

The  count,  therefore,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
Monsieur  Cochon  more  than  ever  $  renewed  his  attentiona 
to  his  lady,  who  had  always  retained  a  certain  degree  of 
regard  for  him,  and  on  whom  he  soon  prevailed  to  pro^ 
mote  his  views  with  all  her  power.  She  virited  her  reliu 
tion  madame  la  Brune  very  assiduously,  and  took  much 
pains  to  be  on  an  intimate  footing  with  me. 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  her  aim  and  suspecting  her 
motive.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  avoid  seeing  this  Wo-i 
man ;  but  I  concealed  my  suspicions  of  her.  ^  I  allowed 
her,  with  little  interruption,  to  expatiate  on  the  good  qua* 
lities  of  the  count ;  his  intimate  connection  and  great  in- 
fluence with  the  men  in  power ;  and  on  my  good  fortune^ 
in  having  so  valuable  a  friend.  She  drew  his  portrait  in 
the  most  shining  colours,, and  varnished  it  with  all  her  art, 
to  render  it  still  more  agreeable.  This  had  a  different 
effect  from  what  she  intended :  the  varnish  corroded  the 
lurtificial  tints,  and  left  the  likeness  in  all  its  natural  dia« 
gusting  appearance  of  corruption. 

She  was  deceived  by  my  silence  and  passive  attenti<Ai  t 
she  informed  the  count  that  tiie  moment  for  being  fisteii« 
ed  to  by  me  with  favour  was  arrived. 
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At  Us  sot  tiait  hft  finiiid  aiadtfiiie  1a  BfUHe  With  m^. 
She  maei  a  pretext  for  kiiviDg  us :  he  began  the  old  aub^ 
ject  of  his  ardent  desire  of  serving  me'--*his  extreme  sor* 
low  finr  my  helpless  situation.  On  mjr  faintly  thanking 
biai»  he  midf  <  that  endeaVouts  were  making  for  restoring 
to  me  my  estate,  and  threw  out  some  insinuations  of  bis 
own  influence  with  those  on  whom  that  measure  depend* 
ed ;  that  the  greatest  obstacle  was  my  being  considered  as 
the  wife  of  ab  emigrant  t  that  he«  however,  had  a  prior  claim 
having  declared  his  passion  before  my  husband  paid  his 
court  to  me.  He  hinted  the  great  facility  which  there 
•was  with  respect  to  divorces :  and  that,  tliough  he  found 
it  diQctilt  to  obtain  the  restt>ration  of  an  estate  to  a'  per- 
eon  who  was  ooti^dered  merely  as  his  friend^  yet  he  was 
persuaded  it  would  not  be  refused  to  his  mfe* 

I  froze  at  the  word.  I  am  cotivinoed  I  became  pale. 
How  he  construed  my  appearance  I  know  iiot ;  but  he 
dropped  on  one  knee,  seiaed  my  hand,  and  renewed  his 
request  la  direal  tenHs.  At  his  touch  I  shuddered— -AU 
caution  forsook  me— I  drew  my  hand  hastily  from  him, 
with  an  exclamation  of  aversion. 

He  started  up  with  fury,  and,  in  a  menacing  voice,  ad- 
monished me  not  to  ptOvoke  him  too  far. 
,    <  The  worst  you  can  do,^  sidd  I,  <  wretch,  cannot  sut- 
pate  your  perfidy  to  my  mother.* 

He  left  the  room  quite  furioUs. 

Madame  la  Brune  enter^. — She  had  overheard  all  thit 
passed.-^She  lamented  the  danger  I  was  in,  and  blamed 
my  rashness. 

<  To  screen  myself  from  danger,'  said  I,  <  would  you 
have  me  plunge  into  guilt  and  infamy  f* 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  remained  silent 

I  was  sorry  for  the  uneasiness  I  gave  this  good-natured 
woman,  and  said  every  thing  I  could  think  of  that  could 
be  soothing  to  her. 

Vilotte,  the  dancing-master,  called  on  me  a  few  days 
after  this  scene.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated,  He  in- 
foimed  me,  <  that  he  had  just  learned  that  an  accusation 
was  to  be  broug^t^igainst  me  ;  that  he  understood  it  ori- 
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giiuited  in  the  epunt.  He  edviied  me  to  destroy  any  Iet» 
ters  I  might  have  from  my  husband,  or  any  paper  what* 
^?er,  that  would  strengthen  suspicion  of  my  corresponding 
with  emigr^ints.^ — He  added,  ^  that  I  was  to  be  arrested 
the  following  day^  and  confined  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
creature /^f  the  pount^  where  I  would  be  entirely  in  his 
powcr«^ 

This  last  jDircumst^nce  terrified  me  mcwe  th^n  all  the 
lest  I  proposed  leaving  my  lodgings  direcdy,  and  try- 
ing to  find  refuge  apd  concealment  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
woman,  whose  distreaaes  I  had  occasionally  relieyed,  and 
iwith  whom  l  was  not  known  to  be  acquainted^ 

Yilotte  approved  of  this ;  but  desired  me  to  delay  titt 
4he  dusk  of  the  ev.ening,  when  he  would  himself  conduct 
me ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  begged  that  I  would  take  the 
{>rec»Qifcion  he  had  mentioned. 

When  I  informed  madame  If  Brune  of  this,  she  sboi^ 
ed  the  strongest  marks  of  sorrow,  and,  afterwards,  c€  in^ 
dignation ;  she  poured  forfii  execrations  against  4he  count ; 
^t  last,  after  a  minute's  pause,  she  said,  f  Perhaps  I  may 
still  be  able  to  save  you  from  the  power  of  this  villain.* 
^e  ordered  a  coach  to  be  called,  assuried  me  that  she 
would  return  in  a  short  time,  and  hjirried  into  it  without 
farther  e;Kplanation. 

I  had  no  paper  that  could  be  thought  dangerous,  but 
several  th^^t  I  ixd  not  wish  those  wretdies  to  peruse :  these 
I  immediately jthrew  into  the  fire,  and  then  employed  my* 
aelf  in  packiqg  up  what  ^pcessaries  could  be  fDonvenieatly 
tarried  to  the  house  where  I  intended  to  go, 

Madajpe  I4  Brune  returned  two  bpuv^  before  the  time 
when  I  expected  Vilotte. — I  beard  her  singing  a  gay  air 
^  she  came  up  stairs.  She  knew  the  st^te  of  anxiety  in 
which  I  was,  and  wished  to  announce  to  me,  as  soon  as 
possible,  thait  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  news  she 
brought  As  she  opened  the  door  of  my  room— -^  Y€Ni 
have  nothing  to  feair^  my  dea(  madam,^  cried  she ;  <  yoa 
|nay  irem^n  he|pe  in  peyrfj^t  security/ 

She  then  informed  me,  that  f  she  had  been  with  her 
ffifl^  and  pcHsptof  of  th«  niiiitiry  fiomn^ittee ;  \imA  x^^ 


«d'to  him  <iiy  itory,  which  he  was  in  part  previously  aiv 
<]fiainted  witb^  and  had  fally  eonvinced  hhn  of  the  oount> 
tntentton  to  gratify  private  malice  and  revenge,  under  the 
^pretext  of  public  aual ;  that  while  she  was  enforcing  this 
with  all  the  warmth  which  her  regard  for  me  pvompted, 
«  servant  had  entered,  and  informed  him  that  Collot  d*Heiu 
tiois  waited  in  another  room ;  that  her  friend  had  dinectlj 
wiAdmwn,  desiring  her  to  wait  his  return ;  that,  when  be 
^id  return,  be  had  assored  her  that  he  bad  taken  cffectoi. 
«1  measures  for  my  safety,  desiring  her  to  inform  me  that 
I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  arrested,  apd  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  enmity  of  the  county* 
•  When  Vilotte  arrived,  I  informed  bim  of  these  dr<* 
jeumstances,  at  which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction,  say* 
ini^  '  that  though  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the 
deputy  in  question,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  higk 
reputation ;  and  that  die  assurances  he  bad  given  madame 
far  Brune  were  completely  to  be  relied  qpon,* 

I  remained,  accordingly,  at  her  house,  undistuib^d  by 
ftar  of  being  arrested,  or  by  any  more  visits  from  the 
count 

I  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  my  security  was  obtained. 

The  count  had  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  ISt,  Juste^ 
M  member  of  the  convention,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Ro- 
bespierre. He  was  a  young  man  of  great  intrepidity  and 
^eonsideraUe  talents.  After  having  said  that  he  was  a 
favourite  of  Robespierre,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
St.  Juste  was  a  most  consummate  villain. 

He  had  recommended  citizen  R  (for  that  was  the 
name  the  count  had  assumed)  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
that  he  also  was  considered,  at  this  time«  as  a  kind  of 
favourite  of  Robespierrct  The  count  was  so  vain  of  this 
honour,  that  he  neglected  his  old  friend,  Collot  d^Herbois,; 
and  a  coldness  had  taken  place  between  them.  The  lat- 
ter was  piqued  at  the  counts  neglect ;  and  be  harboured 
besides  some  degree  of  jealousy,  on  account  of  his  growing 

£RVour  with  the  dictator.    This  was  the  state  of  Collot 

* 

^^fierbois*  mind  wbeii  br  caU^  on  nuylame  la  Brui^f^f 
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frieiid^  aft  has  btiB  nentioiied.  Tbe  ktttr  wm  aef  wiiiV 
ed  wiUi  the  oount^$  anoint  intimacj  wilb  CoUoC  d'Herbou^ 
but  kMw  notbiiig  of  the  mw  eoUaeas.  D'Herbois*  biiai- 
neie  was  to  request  a  situation  fcf  a  relatmi  of  his»  wbo 
tras  au  engineer.  Inunediately  after  graatiBg  this  requesit 
raadame  la  Brune's  friend  told  the  other  that  the  oount 
had  oonoeited  ilLwill  against  an  unfcwtuoate  wcfnum,  in 
vhom  he  was  interested,  hada  plan  for  having  her  artnested 
nnd  confined^  on  pretences  that  were  unfounded^  Mid  be^ 
ged,  as  be  himself  was  unacquainted  with  the  county  that 
d'Herbob  would  pretrttl  on  bias  to  drop  all  thoughts  Of 
that  nature. 

<  You  may  depend  upon  it,'  said  d'Herbcis, « that  it 
shall  be  done—- Pll  go  to  him  immediately.' 

^  You  are  sure  of  persuading  him  ?  for  I  am  a  good 
deal  interested  in  the  business,'  resutned  the  other. 

'  Absolutely  sure/  rej^ied  d'Herbois. 

He  immediately  waited  on  the  count,  .told  him  he  wis 
eorry  to  understand  that  he  had  intentions  of  accusing  me, 
and  desired  he  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  imd  leave 
me  in  tranquillity. 

The  count  expressed  surprise  at  hb  interftvence,  said 
there  was  great  ground  for  the  accusation,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request. 

CoUot  d'Herbois  said,  with  an  air  of  menace,  ^  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  push  that  matter  any  farther.' 

The  count,  with  heat,  tpid  him,  <  that  he  would  mms- 
tion  it  to  Bobespierre  himself  that  very  day:  addii^ 
*  How  will  you  answer  to  him  for  interfering  in  fitvaur 
of  a  person  under  such  a  load  of  suspicion  as  that  lady  is?' 

'  How  will  you  answer  to  him,'  replied  d'Herbois^  ^  for 
the  letter  you  wrote  to  Danton  a  Uttle  before  his  anest 
and  execution  ?' 

^  That  letter  was  burnt,'  leplisd  Ae  count 

<  When  I  told  you  so,'  rejoined.  CoUot  d'Herbms,  with 
an  ironical  grin,  <  I  did  not  recollect  that  I  bad,yrsaiai(rs 
oissnee  ofmAndt  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  instead  of  the 
fire :  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  it  amdog  my  pi» 
peiB  this  mcraing^' 
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n0  Ibet  of  the  oomt»  red-hot  wilh  Mgf  the  iafltant  be# 
ibit^  becMOoe  eold  and  pele  at  this  annuncia&ioii ;  he  per* 
eeifved  that  his  life  was  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  ne* 
(^ected  and  braved,  atid  with  whose  vindictive  temper  he 
was  well  aomiainledi  This  rellectiop,  after  he  had  stood 
•  nkmient  motionlessy  began  to  shake  his  whole  frame  f 
when  he  attempted  to  qpeak^  his  teeth  ehattered  in  such 
n  nanner  that  be  oould  dot  ardeulate  a  sjUabie. 

After  having  for  some  time  enjoyed  his  terror,  <  I  see*? 
said  C!oUot  d'Herbois,  <  that  jpou  are  a  little  diseompowd 
at  this  intelligeDOs ;  you  may  rest  assured,  however,  that 
ywT  friend  Bobespierre  shall  not  see  your  kind  epistle  to 
kb  friend  Danton,  until  I  hear  that  the  lady  in  question 
is  arrested,  or  that  you  make  some  attempt  to  disturb 
her.' 

When  the  count  had  leeovered  himself,  he  assured 
d'Herbois,  <  that  he  might  have  obtained  what  he  requir* 
ad  of  him  by  a  single  word;  but  that  he  bad  been  im* 
pelled  to  affeet  rductanee  merely  by  the  abrupt  and.  pe^ 
rsmpteiy  manner  in  which  the  request  had  been  made; 
that  he  must  be  sensible  that  there  was  no  man  on  earth 
tift  whom  he  had  so  great  an  esteem ;  that,  as  for  the 
lady,  she  might  rely  on  never  being  disturbed  by  him  t 
that  very  probably  the  reports  be  had  heard  of  her  ewra* 
sponding  with  emigrants  were  false ;  and  that,  if  so,  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  her  all  the  service  in  his 
power ;  and  that  Collot  d^Herbois  might  rely  on  his  con* 
ducting  himself  m  that  business,  as  in  every  thing  else* 
conformably  to  the  friendship  he  had  long  felt  for  him/ 

lyilerbob  answered  with  declarations  of  friendship  e* 
qually  sincere ;  but,  in  the  spirit  of  his  ori^nal  profes* 
sion^  as  a  buffiion,  he  could  not  refrain  from  embracing 
the  count  a  little  too  much  i  la  ponlo&me,  which  oonvin* 
ced  the  count  that  the  other  intended  the  reverse  of  what 
be  said  t  that  idea  engross^  bb  thoug^ts,-«^ihe  guillotine 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes ;  and,  as  Bobespierre  was 
the  person  from  whose  immediate  mandate  he  dreaded 
death,  he  thought  of  nothing,  from  that  moment,  but 
how  to  overturn  his  power ;  and,  having  discovered  that 


Bome  other  at  Robe8pierre\i  old  frierids,  wretehet  who  had 
been  his  accomplices  in  so  many  murders,  were,  from  a 
suspicion  of  his  intention  to  murder  them  also,  liow  his 
enemies,  the  count  joined  in  their  plots. 

Their  conspiracy  was  hurried  into  execution  by  the  io^ 
temperance  of  Robesjnerre  himself  This  man  had  'b» 
long  sported  with  the  lives  of  his  eountrymen,  without 
meeting  with  resistance*  that  he  lost  ail  prudence  or  sense 
of  danger ;  and,  after  having  been  obeyed  implicitly  in 
the  murder  of  many  thousands  of  innocent  people*  be 
lost  his  own  li£e  by  threatening  that  of  a  few  ezecraUa 
Tillaintr 

While  the  contest  continued,  the  count  kept  aloof.  Am 
toon  as  it  was  known  that  Bobespierre,  Ck>uthon*  St* 
Juste,  and  Henriot,  were  massacred,  he  appeared  in  tha 
front  rank  of  the  victors,  and  was  among  the  very  loudest 
dedaimers  against  the  cruelties  of  Hobespierre,  whom  be 
DOW  represented  as  the  greatest  monster  that  ever  the 
earth  bad  produced.  Berdrre  and  Collot  d'Herbois  at-> 
tempted  to  play  the  same  game,  but  wkh  less  success* 
Tallten  unmasked  the  first ;  and  the  count  waa  indefiui* 
gable  in  his  endeavours  to  send  the  second  to  the  scaiFold* 
This  man,  however*  who  had  deserved  the  wheel  in  a 
ibonsand  instances,  escaped  with  banishment* 

A  few  days  after  Robespierre  had  been  dn^ged  eitpuw 
ing  to  the  scafibid,  amidst  the  execrs^tions  of  a  multitude 
who  worshipped  him  two  days  before,  i  received  a  visit 
from  Madame  Cochon^  In  the  days  of  Boland  and  the 
Girondists,  this  woman  had  always  spoken  of  Robespierre 
•s  a  madman :  after  their  destroction  she  acknowledged 
that  she  had  mistaken  his  eharacter,  for  she  then  saw  thak 
he  was  a  most  disinterested  patriot,  and  the  only  man  in 
y vance  who  had  suffldeiit  energy  for  conducting  the  re* 
public  through  the  rocks,  quicksands^  and  hurricaneaof 
the  revolution.  Madame  Cochon  thought  herself  won^ 
derfully  eloquent,  and  dealt  much  in  hackneyed  rneta* 
phor.  At  this  visit  I  found  that  she  had  resumed  Iter  o* 
riginal  c^nion  of  Robespierre*  with  the  addition  of  hia 
t^l^  the^  most  nuschievous  and  crue}  of  madmen^    Wi^t^ 


t  tW  to  ^Hftlf^  f^VQK^t  wUb  tboee  irfao  liad  dgF^'^^ 
kifli,  and  gain  iiDportaDce«  «be  gave  oat  that  the  following 
mtoovaoduai  was  iaaciiibed  in  his  fo0keiAx>Qk4'^M4idawki 
C^ehot^.nie  S0uptr€*     Guill^Uni* 

When  ahe  repeated  this  aBflertiQO  to  ute,  in  the  pre^i 
eenoe  of  madame  la  Brune,  who  was  convinced  of  its  faJse** 
hood,  the  latter  could  not  help  saying»*-<  It  is  a  great 
pily  that  the  pocket-book^  which  does  you  so  much  ho-» 
aour,  eoiild  never  be  found/ 

.  <  Ah  V  cried  Madavie  Cochoa»  a  Utile  too  hastily,  ^  te 
burnt  it  before  bis  execution/ 

*  It  is  wonderful,  then/  replied  madame  la  ^rune^  <  how 
you  came.to  know  that  sueh  a  mamorandum  had  ever  been 
init^ 

.  *<  It  is  by  nfif  fneaiis  Wondlerful,^  said  the  incorrigtble 
bypoerite,  ^  since  Providence  has  ordained,  that  plans  of 
murder,  as  well  as  murder  itself,  are  often  farougbt  la 
Ught  in  a  miraoulous  manner «  and  I  do  assure  you,  my 
friend,  that  I  was  doomed  to  death  by  that  monster  Itobe-» 
spierre  V  She  smd  this  in  a  doleful  voice,  and  seemed 
ready  to  cry* 

'  Let  n^  tie  tear  ofsenaibiUty  irembU  in  your  ey6^  re« 
joined  madf^n  la  Brune;  *  but  recollect  that  it  was  the 
monster  himself,  and  not  you,^  that  was  guillotined*— Ito 
not  cry,  my  dear  madam,  your  head  is  still  opoa  youv 
shoulders.^ 

I  have  observed,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,'  (continued  the 
marchioness),  that  vain  people  are  exceedingly  blind  to 
the  ridicule  they  excite.  This  woman  was  a  very  great 
hypocrite ;  she  had  all  the  desire  possihlc/to  deceive,  bul 
ber  vmiity  put  it  out  of  her  power.  It  was  obvious  that 
madame  la  Brune  sneeved  at  her:  yet  she  contimied  to 
flourish  about  her  sensibility  a  considerable  time  beforo 
she  touched  on  the  real  business  for  which  she  bad  eome : 
at  last,  however,  she  spoke  about  tbe  count.—*  She  was 
exceedingly  sorrow  that  any  misunderstanding  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  me:  to  her /knowledge  he  had  the 
most  sincere  respect  and  friendship  for  me ;  wished  to  be 
4>£  use  to  me ;  and  then  eapatiated  on  the  need  that  everf 
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OM^  pMleiihrly  r  young  woman  ki  tny  ahmiioiii  hid  of 
fmiection  ;*  and  finiabad  by  aayiaf ,  ^  tluil  die  count  woo 
intimately  connected  iridi  tboaa  who  had  overturned  Bo» 
besfnerre;  that  be  had  been  acquainted  with  all  theif 
plant,  and  waatihdy  to  continue  in  trust  and  favour  with 
them ;  and,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they,  like  others^ 
'shoidd  be  turned  out  of  power,  (die  added),  that  he  pos* 
aessed  such  address,  and  sudi  an  accommodating  versafiLr 
ily  of  conduct,  that  she  knew  no  man  who  stood  a  iaiiev 
dhanee  of  acquiring  the  fiivour  of  their  successors,  how- 
cTer  opposite  their  system  might  be  to  the  measures  he  now 
auppoited ;  that  the  friendship  and  protection  of  such  a 
man  was  of  great  advantage  at  any  time,  but  particularly 
at  the  present  moment^ 

Having  urged  those  considerations  at  some  length,  she 
took  her  leave,  in  the  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  they  would 
have  the  effect  she  intended.  She  assured  me,  as  she  was 
going,  that  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  me 
again  very  soon. 

I  afterwards  was  informed,  on  better  authority  than  Ma- 
dame Cochon^  that  the  count  really  was  in  connderable 
credit  with  those  in  power,  but  that  madame  la  Brune's 
finend  was  under  confinement  On  this,  my  dread  of  be* 
ing  persecuted'  by  the  malice,  or,  what  I  dreaded  still 
more,  by  the  love  of  the  count,  returned  in  full  force. 

I  began,  therefore,  to  arrange  matters  for  changing  my 
I^ging*  but  I  concealed  my  purpose  from  madame  la 
Brune,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  her,  but  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  declare,  with  truthf  that  she  knew 
not  of  my  going,  nor  where  I  was. 

Madame  la  Brune  suspected  my  intention,  and  com- 
plained of  me  for  harbouring  it.  I  acknowledged  my  hav- 
ing resumed  my  former  plan  of  concealing  myself  with  the 
old  woman,  and  that  I  had  not  mentioned  it  to  her,  on 
purpose  to  save  her  from  being  suspected  by  the  count  of 
any  previous  knowledge  of  my  leaving  her  house;  for  I 
knew  that  she  had  given  him  reason  to  expect  that  she 
would  inform  him,  in  ease  I  should  ever  think  of  taking 
diat  step. 


Jht  saidi  ^ihrt  tlKft  WM  otnmBced  of  itie  priiiltBoe  of 
my  immediately  trying  to  eonceal  myselfl  but  ilie  qa«»* 
tioned  ray  being  aUe  to  remain  long  so  at  the  oM  wo* 
man^0,  where  I  should  also  be  miserably  aoeommodated^ 
She  therefore  advised  me  to  leave  Paris.^    Ske  dwned» 

<  that  the  count  had  exacted  of  her  that  she  should  giva 
him  notice  in  case  I  thought  of  quitting  her  house ;  but 
that  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  exaction ;  ihat  he 
could  not  have  made  it  for  any  honest  purpose ;  and  there- 
fore she  would  pay  no  regard  to  it  As  for  the  eounlfa 
suspecting  me  of  asristing  you  to  escape,*  said  she,  <  that 
he  will  do  at  any  rate ;  for  villains  are  always  suspicious : 
but,  thank  heaven  !*  added  she,  *  they  are  to' be  deceived 
as  well  as  other  people  t  and  I  have  no  scruple  in  decth^ 
ing  them ;  being  persuaded,  that  an  over-delicaoy  in  that 
pcrint  ^ves  them  an  advantage  over  honest  people  whidi 
they  have  no  right  ta  After  you  are  gone,  ttwrreibre,  I 
shall  have  circumstances  arranged,  and  a  itory  prepared^ 
Aat  will  tend  to  remove  his  suspicions  of  me  mortf  elPecU 
uidly  than  if  I  had  really  known  nothing  of  die  matter^ 
and  been  unprepared  to  deceive  him,  as  he  d^wrves  to  be.* 

I  did  not  think  madame  la  Brune^s  reasoning  unexcep* 
tionable,  more  than  her  conduct  in  other  respects ;  for  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
deputy  with  whom  she  had  so  mtlch  influence.  What 
surprised  me  was,  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  this  li^ 
tude  of  reasoning  and  behaviour,  she  was  scrupulously  ob- 
servant of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  of  far  less  import- 
ance ;  an  instance  of  which  I  will  mention,  because  it  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  sentiment  on  religious 
subjects,  even  in  characters  by  no  means  devoid  of  saga* 
city  in  other  matters. 

One  evening  that  I  passed  with  her  alone,  after  a  good 
deal  of  conversation,  in  which  she  expressed  a  full  belief 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  I  could  not  help  saying, 

<  With  so  firm  a  belief  in  all  those  things,  how  can  you 
maintaita  the  conduct  you  do  in  a  certain  pcnnt  ?*  She  an- 
swered, with  the  most  perfect  naSifeti^  and  seemingly  un«- 
conscious  of  saying  aHy  thing  singular,—*  Because,  to  be- 


Ileve  oqA4  m6  iiblhing ;  but  to  ehang4  my  M^lildt,  in  Ihif 
wtide  jcHi  allude  to,  would  oo6l  me  a  great  deal/ 
.  The  wbde  of  her  conduct  towarda  nue^  however,  waa 
uliifiNrmly  generous  and  firiendly  i  atid  afipeared  the  more : 
«»,  beoauaet  at  the  Tery  time  that  she  wa»  exposing  hei^ 
aelf  to  danger,  and  taking  ao  much  trouble  on  my  account, 
die  was  under  great  coneem  and  dMad  for  the  safely  of 
ber  owu  proteetor. 

I  determined  to  follow  her  advice  in  kaving  Tins ;  ktkd^- 
after  much  reflection,  could  think  of  no  place  where  I 
ODuld  be  mote  secure  than  in  the  house  of  that  person  who 
had  pidd  up  the  debt  due  to  my  fatbw.     The  domestic 
who  had  fonnerly  attended  me  on  the  journey  was  at  this- 
tinfe  with  one  of  the  armies.     I  sent,  therefore,  for  my 
never-failing  friend  Vilotte ;  informed  him  of  ray  purpose  ; 
and  he  readily  agreed  to  accompany  my  maid  and  me  to^ 
the  place  of  our  destination.    By  his  means  we  procufed 
passports,  under  false  names,  and  accomplished  the  jour- 
ney happity,  though  not  without  a  variety  of  cbuigers  and 
nsks,  which  I  shall  omit  to  euumeri^#    I  was  reoeived 
itk  the  kindest  manner  by  my  friend  and  his  family.   After 
bating  remained  unmolested  with  them  a  considerable 
tune,  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  modame  la  Brune,  in  whidi 
she  informed  me,  <  that  Madame  Coohon  had  called  twa 
days  after  my  departure;  had  been  surprised  and  irritat- 
ed, on  hearing  that  I  had  abruptly  leftr  the  house  without 
giving  her  notice ;  that  the  count  himself  had  called  the 
day  after  ;  that  he  had  raged  like  a  fury ;  accused  her  of 
being  accessary  to  my  escape,  and  had  abused  her  in  very 
gross  terms;  thai  this  had  furnished  her  with  a  pretext 
lor  refusing  to  answer  any  of  his  questions^  by  some  of 
which  she  would  have  been  vci*y  much  embarrassed^  that 
he  had  afterwards  tried  coaxing  and  bribing,  to  fHrevail  on 
her  to  acquaint  him  with  the  place  of  my  concealment ; 
that  she  bad  not  altogether  seemed  deaf  to  these  argu-- 
asentsi  but,  after  having  convinced  him  that  she  had 
known  nothing  of  my  going  away,  and  had  with  all  dili* 
grace  been  endeavourii^  to  discover  where  I  was,  sh^ 
IhmI  pven  him  ajbuc  ibr  finding  me  outy— which  cue/ 
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$ddtd  she,  *  uM  dirut  his  rcicarchi  far  etumgh  Jrcm  tU 
place  you  are  tW 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  I  received  a  second  letter 
from  madame  la  Brune,  to  acquaint  me,  that  she  had  just 
learnt^  from  the  count  himself,  *  that  he  had  heard  of  my 
former  journey;  had  some  suspicion  where  I  actually 
was,  and  proposed  to  send  certun  agents  to  discover  whe* 
ther  his  suspicions  were  well  founded :  that  she,  on  her 
part,  had  done  every  thing  she  could  to  turn  him  from 
his  purpose ;  but,  as  she  was  not  certain  of  having  suc« 
ceeded,  she  gave  me  this  notice,  that  I  might  be  on  my 
guard.^ 

This  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  slept  out  of  my 

friend^'s  house  the  night  on  which  I  got  the  letter.    By 

the  very  next  post  I  received  another,  in  which  madame 

la  Brune  informed  me,  *  that  she  had  waited  on  the  count 

the  day  after  their  last  conversation,  and  had  told  him, 

that,  in  consequence  of  having  written  to  a  friend  at  Lisle^ 

to  give  her  information  of  the  arrival  of  any  person  at  that 

town  who'  answered  to  the  description  she  had  given  of 

me,  she  had  received  an  account  of  such  a  person  having 

just  arrived  there  :  that,  on  this  information,  the  count» 

as  she  wished,  had  immediately  set  out  for  Lisle/    Ma^ 

dame  la  Brune  added, — *  On  his  arrival  there,  he  will  be 

told,  that  the  person  he  is  in  search  of  had  gone  to  St. 

Omer'*s  some  hours  before  his  arrival:  he  will  of  course 

proceed  to  St.  Omer's ;  and,  when  he  gets  there,  he  will 

:Qnd  that  nobody  knows  what  is  become  of  the  fu^tive.^ 

She  concludes,  *  that  she  gives  me  this  information,  that 

I  may  have  time  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary  for 

removimg  entirely  from  my  present  place  of  concealment^ 

and  finding  another,  where  I  could  remain  in  security  { 

for  she  was  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  the  count  should 

return  to  Paris,  he  would  resume  his  former  suspicion,  and 

set  out  for  the  place  where  I  then  was. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  resolved  to  go  to 
Geneva.  By  the  means  of  the  excellant  roan  with  whom 
I  had  lodged,  I  performed  this  journey,  and  was  received, 
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with  my  mard,  into  the  house  of  a  watchmaker,  with  whoia^ 
iny  friend  had  long  dealt,  and  to  whom  Ite  had  been  of 
material  service  in  the  way  of  his  business.     His  family 
eonsisted  of  his  wife  and  two  young  children. 

With  this  family  I  lived  in  tlie  most  private  manner ; 
they  were  worthy  people.  As  I  was  pleased  with  their 
conversation,  and  was  provided  with  whatever  books  I  re- 
quired, I  seldom  wished  to  go  abroad ;  but  my  kind  land- 
lady, being  afraid  that  too  much  confinement  would  in- 
jure my  health,  prevailed  on  me  sometimes  to  take  a  walk 
with  her.  As  we  crossed  the  Plain-palais  one  day  tc^- 
ther,  I.  saw,  at  some  little  flistance,  two  men  in  French 
uniforms,  one  of  whom  struck  me  as  having  a  resemblance 
to-  a  fellow  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  attending 
the  count.  I  turned  back  immediately,  begging  my 
companion  to  attend  me  home  as  fast  as  possible.  Being 
near  the  gate  which  opens  to  Plain-palais,  we  soon  enter- 
ed the  town,  and  hurried  home  with  all  expedition.  1 
informed  my  landlord  and  his  .wife  of  the  cause  of  my 
alarm  :  they  endeavoured  to  encourage  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  had  not  been*  noticed  by  this  fellow,  or  that  he 
might  not  be  the  person  I  took  him  for  :  those  hopes 
were  diminished  that  same  evening ;  when  my  landlord 
was  informed,  that  a  French  soldier  had  been  inquiring; 
at  the  shop  opposite  to  his  house,  <  Who  the  lady  waa 
who  lived  with  him  ?— How  long  she  had  been  at  Geneva? 
—When  she  intended  to  lieave  it  ?— and  other  particulars.* 

This  account  terrified  me  exceedingly,  because  of  th^ 
dread  and  subjection  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  once 
firee  and  Irappy  city  of  Geneva  were  held  by  the  tyranny 
of  France.  When  I  demanded  of  my  landlord,  *  Whe- 
ther I  could  depend  on  the  magistrates  for  protection^  in 
case  any  attempt  were  made  against  my  liberty,  through 
the  influence  of  France,^  he  saidj — <  It  would  be  best  not 
to  risk  it.' 

This  man,  though  in  other  respects  a  man  of  sense  and 
worth,  had  been  a  favourer  of  our  revolution.  Hfe 
thought  the  French  republic  would,  from  sympathy,  sup. 
port  the  independence  of  Geneva.    I  knew  his  sentiments 


a^fc[  therefore  repeated,  with  surprise,—*  Risk  it !  Does 
the  independence  of  Geneva  run  any  risk  from  the  repnb^' 
lie  of  France  ?  Can  it  countenance  any  attempt  against 
^neral  or  individual  liberty  ?' 

He  shook  his  head,  aifd  made  an  answer  flattefifng,  my 
dear  Miss  Clifford,  to  your  country.**^  I  am  now  con-^ 
vinced,^  said  he,  *  that  {)ower  in  republics,  as  well  as  inf 
itionarchies,  has  always  a  tendency  to  be  oppressive ;  and 
that  liberty,  as  well  in  moitoc^hies  as  in  republics,  has  it 
tendency  to  be  turbulent ;  power  and  liberty,  therefore,- 
are  seldom  on  good  terms  in  either.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instance  of  their  behig  combined,  and  limited  so  as  to' 
produce  the  generd  happiness  of  the  people,  in  any  re-*' 
public,  nor  in  any  monarchy,  eiccept  that  of  Great  Britain/ 
since  the  revolution  in  that  country  in  the  year  1688.^ 

He  then  told  me,  <  that  he  had  a  friend,  advanced  irt 
life,  who  had  been  so  disgusted  with  the  dissensions  and 
tumults  of  which  Oeneva  had  been  the  scene  since  our  re^ 
volution,  that  he  had  taken  a  small  house  in  a  very  re- 
tired and  romantic  spot  near  the  village  of  Chise,  where 
he  lived  with  his  sister,  a  lady  who  had  long  before  been 
disgusted  with  mankind  in  genei*al ;  not,  indeed^  on  ac-*' 
count  of  a  revolution  in  the  state,  but  in  the  affections  of. 
one  man,  who  had  proved  Ikithless  to  her :'  adding^ 
*  that  they  hardly  ever  saw  or  coi^responded  with  any 
person,  except  when  he  himself  paid  themr  a  visit,  or  had 
occasion  to  write  to  the  brother.'  To  this  person's  housd 
my  landlord  offered  to  conduct  me,  assuring  me  of  a  weU 
eome.  I  agreed  to  the  proposal  with  eagerness.  We  set  out 
the  following  day ;  and,  at  my  ahrival,  t  received  fronl  thisr 
gentleman'  and  his  sister  the  welcome  I  had  been  promised. 

Before  I  left  Geneva,  I  had  written  to  my  husband, 
Who  was  still  with  tlie  prince  of  Conde^  expressing  my  de^ 
ftre  of  passing  to  Germany,  as  soon  as  I  could  know 
where  he  wished  me  to  reside  ^  and  desiring  him  to  ad- 
dress  to  me,  under  cover,  to  my  landlord  at  Geneva,  wh6 
would  deliver  his  lettei^s,  or  ti'ansmit  them  to  me,  where^ 
ever  I  might  be. 
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While  I  waited  with  impatience  {ot  an  answer  to  thitf 
letter,  I  received  one  from  madame  la  Brune,  in  which  A9 
informed  me,  <  that  before  the  count  returned  from  hia 
expedition  to  Lisle  and  St  Omer^s,  she  had  prepared  a 
yery  plauuble  story  to  amuse  himi  and  iiemove  any  suspi- 
cion which  might,  naturally  enough,  have  arisen  in  hia 
mind,  of  her  having  intentionally  deceived  him ;  that, 
though  she  had  never  seen  a  man  so  vexed  as  he  was  at 
his  disappointment,  and  at  the  thoughts  of  having  for 
ever  lost  me,  she  had  appeared  to  be  as  vexed  as  him ; 
that  she  was  not  quite  certain,  however,  of  having  entire- 
ly removed  his  suspicions ;  that  his  passion  for  me  was  as 
violent  as  ever ;  that  he  talked  much  of  the  happy  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  in  his  power,  as  well  as  his  inclina" 
tion,  tif  place  me ;  that  he  would  forget  all  the  trouble  I 
had  given  him,  and  enable  me  to  live  in  opulence,  uncon- 
trolled, and  entirely  according  to  my  own  taste.'  Madame 
la  Brune  observed,  ^  that  his  insisting  so  much  on  these 
levies  looked  a  little  as  if  he  still  suspected  that  she  knew 
where  I  was,  and  would  inform  me  of  aU  he  said/ 

[This  woman  you  must  perceive,  my  dear,  is  exceeding- 
ly shrewd  and  cunning ;  but,  though  I  must  ever  think  on 
her  with  gratitude,  and  should  be  happy  to  render  her 
any  proper  service,  I  should  like  her  better  if  she  had  less 
cunning,  and  more  true  wisdom :  cunning  is  very  apt  to 
grow  into  knavery,  whereas  wisdom  tends  to  make  people 
honest.] 

The  most  interesting  part  of  her  epistle  was  the  post- 
script, which  acquainted  me  with  her  having  just  learnt 
that  the  count  had  left  Paris,  and  that  he  was  gone  to 
Chambery,  where  a  certain  person  who  had  been  long 
looked  on  as  a  creature  of  his  acted  as  a  commissioner. 

This  intelligence  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  immedi- 
ately sent  a  peasant  with  a  letter  to  my  friend  die  watch- 
maker at  Geneva,  begging  his  advice,  and  informing  him 
that  I  had  heard  this  commissioner  spoken  of  as  a  man  de- 
void of  principle,  and  devoted  to  the  count;  so  that,  if  he 
should  by  any  accident  discover  where  I  was,  I  might,  by 
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the  authority  of  the  former,  be  arrested  on  the  slightest 
•pretext,  and  fall  into  the  power  of  the  hitter. 

The  worthy  QeneTois  saw  my  danger  in  the  same  light 
I  did  myself,  and  he  was  as  eager  to  relieve  me  from  it  as 
if  he .  had  been'  my  father.  His  answer  was,  <  that  the 
safest  place,  in  his  opinion,  that  I  could  retire  to  was  ¥&• 
▼ay ;  that  he  would  write  to  a  trusty  person '  of  his  ao- 
quaintance,  who  lived  there,  to  be  ready  to  receive  and 
accommodate  me  immediately  on  my  arrival  ;*  and  he  de^ 
«ired  me  to  meet  him  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  af- 
eter  receiving  his  letter,  at  a  certain  village,  from  whence 
he  would  conduct  me  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  a  boat 
would  be  ready  to  carry  my  maid  and  me  across  to  Vevay. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  however,  that  all  my  suspicions, 
from  the  time  I  had  seen  the  fellow  in  the  Flain-palais, 
had  been  welt  founded  t  he  wa§  one  of  the  ruffians  whom 
the  count  maintained,  and  always  had  at  his  command. 
This  fellow  bad  been  sent  by  the  count  from  Chambeiy 
to  Geneva,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  some  ac« 
counts  concerning  me:  he. had  remarked  my  suddenly 
turning  from  him,  and  hastening  within  the  gate;  and  had 
afterwards  made  inquiries,^ which  confirmed  him  in  the 
notion  that  I  was  the  person  he  was  in  search  of.  He 
had  given  this  information  to  the  count,  who  had  direct- 
ly come  to  Geneva,  in  the  hopes  of  carrying  me  off  l^ 
eome  means  or  other  from  that  city,  on  bis  arrival  there ; 
and,  finding  that  I  had  left  it,  he  had  taken  pains  to  dis 
cover  where  I  had  gone,  in  which  he  succeeded ;  and, 
finally,  had  applied  to  the  commissioner,  who,  subservient 
to  all  his  views,  had  given  an  order  for  arresting  me,  on 
the  pretext  of  my  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  France. 

After  every  thing  was  arranged  for  our  departure,  ac« 
cording  to  the  directions  of  my  friend  the  Genevois, 
while  I  was  conversing  after  supper  with  my  worthy  host 
and  his  sister,  in  the  expectation  of  setting  out  next  moro« 
ing,  a  servant,  entering  the  room  abruptly,  told  us,  <  that 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  French  soldiers.' 
You  may  conceive  what  a  tbunder^stroke  this  was  to  me. 
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iAy  landlord,  whose  natonl  steadiness  of  temp^  was  fott- 
ified  by  the  study  and  practice  of  philosophy,  seeing  thp 
state  in  whidi  I  was,  said,  ^  Fifty  to  one  it  is  a  mistake, 
founded  on  false  information ;  they  happen  daily .^-—-<  The 
person  who  commands  the  party  is  placing  sentinds  ai> 
round  the  house ;  he  seems  a  civil  man,'  said  the  servant 
to  his  master,  *  and  he  desired  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
lyou  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  he  has  ord^  pot  to  injure 
•you  in  the  leasts' 

^  I  am  glad  that  the  party  is  under  command,'  replied 
0ur  landlord  aloud :  <  in  that  case,  as  we  are  pil  innocent, 
'fiofi«  o^tM  need  be  alarmed.^ 

As  the  officer  was  entering,  I  turned  my  back  to  the 
door,  from  the  dread  that  he  might  be  accompanied  by 
•the  count.  Addresnng  my  landlord,  he  said,  *  I  am  so^ 
ty,  sir,  that  my  duty  obliges  me  to  disturb  you  in  the 
least;  but  my  orders  rfBach  not  you ;  they  only  regard  a 
}ady  who  lives  in  your  house.^ 

I  cannot  describe  how  I  was  affected,  when,  struck  with 
the  voice  of  this  officer,  I  turned  suddenly  and  recognis- 
ed the  very  person  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my  jour- 
ney from,  and  return  to,  Piyris,  when  I  went  for  the  mo- 
ney. 

He  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  I  was*  f  Good 
jBeaven  V  said  I,  <  St  Jean,  are  you  come  to  arrest  me  T 

^  To  arrest  ytm  P  exclaimed  he,  with  the  accent  of  hor-? 
ror,  shaking  his  bead.  He  then  paused,  looked  around, 
shut  the'  door,  and  repeated,  ^  Arrirat  you !  my  dear  ma- 
dam, never,  liever;  never.!* 

'  Who  then  ane  you  come  to  arrest  9*  said  I. 

'  My  dear  lady/  replied  he;  *  let  me  recover  my  senses  ;* 
and,  after  looking  first  my  landlord,  and  then  his  sister, 
stedfastly  in  the  fape,  he*  said  to  me,— t<  Am  I  safe  to 
speak?'     ..':♦'' 

*  I  will  answer  for  this  gentleipan  and  lady  as  for  my- 
self, St.  Jeah,'  said  I.         ■  *  ■ 

*  Will  you?'  replied  the  good  fellow;  «  then  I  will 
speak  freely.— In  case  you  should  escape  from  this,  do 

?'  ou  know  of  any  place  in  which  you  could  be  concealed'?* 
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'  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  such  a  place  when  you 
arrived,^  said  !• 

^  Would  to  heaven  I  had  fallen  and  broken  my  leg 
when  I  was  hastening  hither,^  said  he. 

*  I  believe  you  had  best  inform  thia  good  man  of  the 
whole  of  your  scheme/  said  our  landlord,  addressing  me* 

I  did  so  directly. 

St  Jean  listened  with  attention ;  and  when  I  had  finish^ 
jBd,— <  It  will  do/  said  he,  rising  with  an  air  of  satisfac* 
lion.  -  He  then  desired  to  be  excused,  saying,  he  had 
some  dispoutions  to  make ;  but  would  return  in  a  short 
time. 

<  Are  you  absolutely  certmn  of  this  man^s  fidelity?^ 
said  the  sister,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  room* 

*  As  much  as  of  any  man  alive,^  said  L 

*  That  may  be,^  said  the  sister  with  a  profound  sigh  ; 
*  but  no  man  alive  is  to  be  trusted/ 

I  recollected  what  the  Genevois  had  told  me,  that  this 
lady  bad  in  her  youth  been  deceived  by  a  man ;  and  I 
bad  perceived  that  a  long  course  of  intervening  years  had 
xiot  plucked  the  rooted  sorrow  from  her  breast. 

^  Do  you  not  perceive,  my  dear  sister,'  said  our  land- 
lord, *  that  the  time  tor  distrust  is  past;  we  are  in  the 
man^s  power ;  th^  Jea^t  appearance  of  distrust  now  would 
only  irritfite.^ 

St.  Jean  returned.  We  were  surprised  to  see  him  acl 
companied  by  the  footman  and  the  two  maids,  the  only 
servants  belonging  to  the  house.  We  were  alarmed  when 
he  desired  that  they  should  be  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  the 
kev  delivered  to  hiip. 

This  extraordinary  request  was  immediately  complied 
with.  After  which,  St.  Jean,  shutting  the  door,  address* 
ed  us  as  follows,  in  a  low  voice. 

<  You  have  acquainted  me  with  the  plan  formed  for 
the  marchionesses  escape  previous  to  my  unlucky  arrival* 
I  will  now  inform  you  of  the  measures  I  shall  take  for  its 
being  still  curried  into  execution.  The  orders  I  have  re» 
ceived  are  general,  and  simply  to  arrest  a  lady  living  with 
|his  gentleoian ;— ^little  did  I  imagine  that  this  lady,  the 
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daughter  of  my  beneftctor^  was  the  person.  I  will  run 
any  risk  to  secure  her  escape  from  the  danger  with  which 
she  is  threatened;  but  I  h<^  it  may  be  effected  without 
much.  I  have  informed  the  party  under  my  command, 
that  the  lady  we  were  in  search  of  is  in  this  house ;  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  think  of  moving  her  until  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  placed  sentinels  before  and  behind  the  house* 
At  one  o^dock  precisely  there  will  be  a  soldier  at  the  back- 
door^ whom  I  believe  I  might  trust ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary,  for  I  shall  mjrself  walk  around  the  house  at  that 
hour,  on  the  pretence  of  observing  whether  the  sentinels 
do  their  duty,  I  shall  then  bring  the  man  at  the  back- 
door  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  there  amuse  him  and 
his  companion  with  repeated  and  minute  orders,  until  the 
marchioness  and  her  maid  shall  have  full  time  to  withdraw 
by  the  back*door,  and  to  get  at  a  distance  from  the  house, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  person  you  men* 
tioned  attends  to  accompany  them  across  the  lake.  On 
the  morning,^  continued  St.  Jean,  ^  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  conducting  this  lady,^  pointing  to  our  land- 
lord's sister,  <  to  a  small  town  between  this  and  Cham^ 
bery,  where  the  person  who  brought  me  the  commission- 
er's orders  waits  my  arrival  He  will  no  doubt  be  out  of 
humour  when  he  sees  the  mistake ;  but  he  must  impute 
it  to  the  want  of  precision  in  the  orders  he  gave  me,  and 
he  must  of  course  release  the  lady  directly.* 

The  sister  did  not  seem  very  fond  of  this  part  of  St* 
Jean's  plan ;  but  when  the  brother  declared  his  intention 
to  accompany  her,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  afford  her  satisfaction  the  rest  of  her  life  to  reflect, 
that,  by  a  small  piece  of  inconvenience,  she  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  a  person  she  esteemed  from  very  great 
distress,  perhaps  from  death,  she  agreed. 

I  could  not  hf  Ip  expressing  a  fear,  however,  lest  St* 
Jean  should  be  ^suspected  of  having  connived  at  my  e- 
acape ;  *  for,  after  all,'  said  I,  <  the  soldiers  who  are  here 
will  declare  that  there  were  Iwo  ladies.' 

*  The  soldiers,  my  dear  madam,'  said  St.  Jean,  ^  can 
declare  no  ^ob  matter ;  they  did  not  know  that  there 
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was  to  much  as  one  lady  here  until  I  informed  them,  after 
I  went  laat  out  of  this  room.  That  thej  may  not  be 
made  acquainted  that  there  are  two  is  the  reason  of  my 
having  used  the  precaution  j>f  locking  up  the  only  per* 
sons  who  can  give  them  that  information.* 

We  all  admired  the  prudence  and  address  of  St^  Jean. 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  li,. 
berate  the  man  servant*  whose  silence  and  discretion  his 
master  declared  he  could  rely  on ;  and  who  was  highly 
useful,  at  the  appointed  hour,  in  conducting  my  maid  and 
me  to  the  place,  where  we  found  the  punctual  Genevois 
in  wwting.  This  worthy  man  had  arranged  every  thing 
to  my  wish ;  and  he  never  ijuitted  us,  until  he  had  seen 
us  established  safely  at  Vevay^ 

I  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him,  that 
our  host  and  his  sister  had  both  been  set  at  liberty  a  short 
time  after  the  party  had  conducted  them  to  the  town  from 
whence  they  set  out ;  that  St.  Jean  had  shewed  that  he 
had  adhered  literally  to  his  orders,  and  that  no  blame  was 
attached  to  him.  But  I  was  informed,  at  the  same  time, 
of  what  gave  me  much  inquietude,  though  I  had  all  along 
suspected  it  in  part,  that  the  count  was  in  Savoy ;  that 
the  order  for  arresting  me  originated  in  him ;  that  he  re* 
muned  convinced  that  the  information  he  had  received 
was  true ;  but  that  he  had  been  persuaded  by  St,  Jean, 
that  I  must  have  left  the  house  before  his  arrival  with  the 
party  ;  that  St  Jean  had  been  ordered  to  Italy ;  and  that 
the  count  continued  his  researches  for  me  with  redoubled 
assiduity* 

All  this  intelligence  my  friend  the  Grenevois  had  re-r 
ceived  from  St.  Jean^  before  he  set  out  on  his  march.  I 
should  have  directly  left  Vevay,  had  I  not  expected  every 
day  to  hear  from  my  husband,  or  had  I  known  where  I 
could  be  in  more  safety, 

A  short  time  after  this  I  was  again  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing into  the  power  of  my  persecutor.  From  that  supreme 
misery  I  was  saved  by  the  generous  interposition  and  in- 
trepidity of  one  who,  for  reasons  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted, wishes  not  to  be  mentioned.    When  I  shall 


know  that  those  reasons  no  longer  exist,  I  shall  acquaiat 
you  with  the  particulars.  • 

The  behaviour  of  all  the  English  with  whom  I  haye  had 
any  commppication,  since  my  arrival  here,  confirms  the 
ppinion  I  have  long  entertained  of  your  naCigp  :  and  one 
lipquaintance  in  particular,  which  1  have  made  in  London, 
I  shall  ever  consider,  my  dear  Miss  Cli^ord,  ga  on§  of  the 
most  happy  incidents  of  my  life. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 
<        Xie  CovMTEss-DowAOER  of  Deanpo&t  to  James  Gbik* 

fOfcr'  J<7  /.^  jjILL,  Esq. 

^'''<  DEAR  SIR,  Londoiu 

X  ALWAYS  thought  Mordaunt  of  a  generous  disposition  ; 
but  as  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  younger  brother 
and  a  man  of  fashion,  I  never  could  have  imagined  that 
he  would  have  been  either  able  or  willing  to  have  ad* 
vanced  such  a  sum  as  would  enable  you  to  clear  off  your 
debts,  and  leave  Munich  in  a  creditable  manner.  Meci 
of  pleasure  seldom  have  cash  su^cient  to  answer  their 
own  purposes ;  and  I  hardly  ever  knew  any  of  them, 
except  mere  novices,  at  their  first  aQecting  that  charac- 
ter, who  were  willing  to  accommodate  a  friend  with  mo- 
ney, whatever  his  urgency  might  l)e.  But  Mordaqnt  of 
late  has,  I  understand,  been  more  a  soldier  than  a  man  of 
pleasure, 

I  am  happy  it  was  in  my  power  to  remove  the  chief 
q|>staclps  that  existed  in  this  country  to  yourVetum. 

Your  old  ffiend,  Brumton,  stood  out  more  obstinately 
than  any  of  your  creditors.  He  had  beard  that  your  re« 
)ation  in  Wales  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health ;  and  was 
convinced  that,  by  his  death,  you  would  b^  very  soon  iq 
a  condition  to  pay  him  the  whole  debt.  Varnish,  my  at- 
torney, is  a  precious  fellow  :  he  found  means  to  persuade 
Brumton  that  your  relation  was  out  of  danger,  and  that 
it  was  a  very  doubtful  matter  who  would  be  his  heir  whcp 
h«:  divd ;  on  which  that  affectionate  old  friend,  losing 


\ofe  of  receiving  his  whole  debt,  came  into  the  samp 
Varras  as  your  other  creditors. 

When  he  shall  hear,  however,  that  the  Welchman  has 
not  only  rdapsed,  but  also  that  he  is  attended  by  a  pfay*^ 
ttcian  of  your  recommending,  he  will  consider  you  as  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  and  curse  the  hour  on  which  he  , 
agreed  to  the  composition. 

As  I  had  bee^n  for  some  tim^  extremely  impatient  for 
your  arrival  in  liOndon,  you  may  imagiiie  what  a  disap* 
pointment  it  was  to  me  when  I  understood  that,  immedi^ 
ately  on  landing,  you  were  under  the  necessity  of  setting 
out  for  Wales*  I  am  sensible,  however,  of  the  propriety 
of  that  measure,  and  shall  now  acquaint  you  with  this 
<^ircumstances  that  made  tw  pepuliarty  desiro.us  pf  aeeing 
you  in  town. 

In  one  of  your  letters  from  the  continent  there  is  a  hint 
which  shows  that  you  had  some  idea  of  my  having  a 
^heme  to  promote  a  marriage  between  my  son  and  Miss 
Moyston*  I  do  not  give  you  credit  for  a  vast  deal  of  pe-  ' 
netration  on  that  account.  You  must  naturally  have 
imagined  that  I  could  have  no  other  design  tlie  moment 
you  heard  that  I  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  her  anci 
her  aunt.  On  what  other  account  could  I  have  submit- 
ted to  the  penance  of  visiting  and  being  visited  by  such 
women  ?     You  can  have  no  notion  of  their  vuigarityr 

Knowing  that  they  were  engaged  with  a  party  to  go  to 
the  play,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  an  inr 
vitation  to  my  box  at  the  opera  th^  same  pight.  The 
niece  had  the  good  sense  and  good  manners  tp<  remain 
with  her  party  ;  but  the  hideous  aunt  actually  broke  her 
engagement,  and  came  to  my  box.  }  w.as  under  the  ue« 
eessity  of  sitting  next  h^r  the  vholp  night,  in  the  view  of 
a  crowded  audience.  Yoi|  have  seen  the  woman,  and 
know  the  Gothic  style  in  which  she  dresses.  I  declare 
that  Azor|was  the  least  frightful  monster  of  the  two.  You 
who  know  my  aversion  to  be  seen  in  public  with  any  one 
of  an  unfashionable  appearance,  and  have  been  witness 
lo  my  shrinking  from  my  own  relations  and  old  oompa^ 
fiions  for  no  other  reason,  may  have  an  idea  of  ]frha|  | 
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suffSered  from  the  ostentatious  familiaritj  of  this  woman  i 
for  she  continued  smiling,  and  nodding,  and  whispering 
to  me,  during  the  whole  performance.  The  truth  is,  that 
while  she  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  her  situation,  and 
eager  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  I  was  in  agonies  ; 
yet  I  endeavoured  to  support  my  spirits  with  the  thought, 
that,  through  my  sufferings,  my  son  might  obtain  for  his 
wife  the  greatest  heiress  in  England.  Little  do  children 
consider  what  a  tender  and  affectionate  mothw  is  capable 
of  enduring  for  the  lasting  good  of  her  offspring  t 

While  I  persevered  in  my  attentions  to  these  two  wo* 
men,  I  often  spoke  to  them  of  my  son,  who  at  diis  time 
was  visiting  his  estate  in  Ireland  :  I  described  him,  you 
may  believe,  in  the  most  flattering  colours,  taking  parti» 
cular  care  to  suit  my  description  to  what  I  conceived  to 
be  tlie  taste  of  the  niece*  One  day,  being  alone  with  the 
aunt,  I  determined  to  open  my  views  to  her ;  but  while 
in  preparation  for  what  I  intended,  I  was  enlarging 
on  my  son^s  fine  qualities,  the  old  lady  anticipated  my 
purpose,  exclaiming'— <  What  a  charming  match  would 
such  an  accomplished  young  nobleman  make  for  my 
niece  !* 

I  received  the  hint  graciously,  but  with  becoming  dig* 
nity.— <  My  sincere  friendship  for  her,  the  high  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  her  amiable  niece^s  character,  were  great 
inducements,  and  would  remove  many  obstacles.*  As  I 
had  not  the  assurance  to  pay  the  least  compliment  to  the 
young  lady^s  beauty,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  the 
more  on  her  good  sense,  her  charming  humour,  and  ami- 
able manners,  though  I  strongly  suspect  that  her  under* 
standing,  temper,  and  beauty,  are  much  on  a  level.  The 
aunt  assured  me  that  I  had  a  just  notion  of  her  niece'^s 
character ;  that  she  had  a  great  deal  more  wit  than  she  was 
willing  to  display,  and  a  taste  for  magnificence,  which 
would  render  her  an  ornament  to  the  nobility. 

In  a  short  time  we  came  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject,  for  which  I  had  brought  about  the  meeting  ;  and 
the  business  was  settled,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  aunt 
and  me. 


t  floott  discovered  that  the  niece  was  as  impatient  to  be 
a  countess  as  the  aunt  was  to  be  more  intimately  connect* 
ed  with  me. 

When  my  son  arriyed  from  Ireland^  1  made  frequeiU 
mention  of  Miss  Moyston  in  his  presence.    This  natural- 
ly turned  the  discourse  on  her  fortune  ^  and  I  took  care 
Aat  some  person  in  the  company  was  sure  to  make  the  ob* 
serration—- that  she  was  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  islands 
I  was  in  hopes  that  this  would  have  excited  a  desire  in  my 
son  to  be  introduced  to  the  young  lady ;  but  I  discovered 
that  his  mind  was  at  that  time  engrossed  with  the  thoughts 
of  purchasing  a  mare  which  had  struck  his  fancy,  and  he 
could  attend  to  nothing  else.    As  soon  as  I  understood  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mare,  I  again  introduced 
the  subject  of  Miss  Moyston,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  cireum^ 
stantial  detail  of  her  fortune,  iiaving  previously  informed 
myself  of  the  various  forms  in  which  her  immense  proper- 
ty is  secured.     I  concluded  the  narrative  with  the  phrase 
appropriated  for  women  about  to  be  married,  *  that  she 
had  every  quali6cation  requisite  for  rendering  the  mar- 
riage state  happy.^ 

<  She  is  very  handsome,  of  course,^  said  he. 
I  answered,  <  that  I  was  sure  that  great  beauty  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  those  requisites  by  a  man  of  his 
discernment,  as  he  must  be  acquainted  with  so  many  in* 
stances  of  its  having  a  contrary  effect/ 

To  this  observation  he  deemed  to  assent,  by  the  habitu- 
al bow  which  he  gives  for  an  answer  when  he  has  no  other 
ready. 

I  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  aunt's  house, 
where  he  was  presented  to  both  ladles ;  but  I  bUmed  my- 
self, as  soon  as  Miss  Moyston  made  her  appearance,  for 
not  having  delayed  the  presentation  until  the  evening ;  be- 
cause she  certainly  is  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  show 
to  greatest  advantage  by  candle-light. 

I  must  do  my  son  the  justice  to  confess,  that,  though 
the  smile  which  he  had  prepared  for  Miss  Moyston  was 
converted  into  somewhat  of  a  stare  when  the  young  lady  ap. 
peared ;  yet  lie  soon  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and,  on  the 
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whole,  conducted  himself  fully  ad  well,  during  this  fifst 
vBit,  an  I  had  expected. 

Aa  he  continued  the  same  behaviour  when  be  met  them 
irt  my  house,  and  sometimes  visited  them  at  their  own,  I 
flirttered  myself  that  every  thing  was  in  good  train  for  the' 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes.  But  something  like  baek« 
wardness,  on  the  part  of  my  son,  has  appeared  since ;  of 
which  I  will  give  you  an  account  in  my  next ;  for  I  am 
now  obliged  to  dress  for  Lady  Two*s  assembly,  from' 
which  I  would  not,  on  any  accoont,  be  absent  tbis  parti- 
cular night,  as  I  hifcve  had  st  foreboding,  ever  since  I  rose 
this  morning,  that  I  shall  be  a  very  considerable  win- 
ner. 

Yon  will  laugh  at  my  foreboding,  and  impute  it  to  su- 
perstition t  though  I  really  never  am  superstitious,  unless 
when  I  am  in  an  ill  state  of  health.  My  foreboding,'at 
present,  is  founded  on  what  you  have  often  told  me  is  the 
only  just  basis  for  betting,  namely  calculalt&n.  I  have  been* 
a  constant  loser  these  four  last  nights ;  and,  as  it  is  at  least 
ten  to  one  against  any  person  losing  five  nights  running, 
it  is  clearly  the  same  odds  in  favour  of  my  winning  to-night.^ 

Adieu ! 


£.  JIEAKPOBT^  ^ 
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LETTER  XXVI. 


Tie  Countess  o/"Dbanport  to  the  Sathe, 

1  Aif  sorry  to  begin  by  informing  yoU,'  that,  in  spite  of 
tlie  odds  against  loosing  five  nights  running,  I  lost  again- 
last  night  There  is  something  unnatural  in  this ;  it  looks 
like  enchantment.  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  I 
am  convinced  there  is  a  great  deal  in  seats.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  more  attentive  to  this  point  in  future. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  some  degree  of  hesitation 
respecting  the  object  I  am  so  much  set  on  had  appeared 
on  the  part  of  my  son.  He  abstained  of  a  sudden  from 
visiting  Miss  Moyston;  and  when  she  came  to  viait  me 


>pvfls  generally  engaged  elswhere.  When  I  spoke  to  hittt 
of  the  impropriety  and  imprudence  of  this  conduct,  he  pre- 
tended that  it  was  entirely  accidental ;  that  he  really  had 
been  engrossed  with  business  of  importance  of  late.  I 
asked,  *  what  business  could  possibly  be  of  so  mud)  tm-. 
portance  to  him  as  that  of  securing  his  domestic  happiness 
'for  ever,  by  uniting  himself  to  Miss  Moyston ;'  adding, 
•  that  after  a  very  careful  inquiry  respecting  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  heiresses  in  England,  I  could  assure  him  that 
she  was  the  best  wife  he  could  get  by  fifty  thousand  pounds 
at  least.^ 

He  replied,  *  that  the  abatement  which  ought  to  be 
made  on  a<5count  of  her  looks,  and  other  articles,  would 
reduce  her  fortune  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  othef 
heiresses/ 

In  reply  to  this,  *  I  desired  him  to  recollect  of  how  v6Yy 
Kttle  importance  the  beauty  of  a  wife  was  to  a  husband  ; 
and  cited  some  of  his  own  acquaintance,  who,  having  beert 
touched  with  the  looks  of  girls  without  fortune,  had  made 
what  are  called  love-marriages ;  and  who,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  were  as  completely  indifferent  about  their 
wives'  beauty  as  any  man  Could  be  who  had  married  a  wo- 
man of  fortune  iivithout  any  regard  to  her  looks.^  To  this 
he  made  no  answer;  though,  from  his  countenance,  I 
thought  my  remark  made  some  impression  on  him.-^ 
Whether  it  proceeds  front  indolence  6t  vacancy,  (for  I 
need  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  Lord  Deanpoit 
has  not  a  great  variety  of  ideas),  be  sehdbni  engages  in  an 
argument;  and  often,  when  he  is  entirely  of  a  different 
opinion  from  those  who  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  any 
measure,  he  says  nothing  against  it :  so  that  many  have 
imagined  they  had  brought  him  round  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  because  he  remained  silent,  which  he  did  merely 
te  avoid. the  fatigue  of  reasoning. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however  I  thought  him  a  little 
affected  by  what  I  said  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  gain  him  en-r 
tirely,  I  added,  *  That  unquestionably  hiis  fortune  Was  very 
considerable;  that  his  English  estate,  in  particular,  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  pains  I  had  bestowed  on  re 


during  his  minority^:  but  that  he  still  owed  a  gredt  MmA  i 
that)  by  a  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston  he  would  be  freed 
at  once  from  that  burden,  be  in  possession  of  a  large  sum 
of  ready  money »  and  a  vast  additional  fortune  in  land^ 
which,  by  an  accession  of  influence  with  administration, 
would  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  friends  and  depend-* 
ents  at  no  expense  to  himself*  I  also  hinted,  <  that  the 
additional  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  added  to  my 
jointure,  before  so  shamefully  small^  would  no  longer  be 
felt ;  but  that  he  would  even  be  able  to  double  it,  and  still 
have  more  than  twice  as  much  to  spend  as  he  could  afford 

at  present.* 

You  have  had  but  too  many  proofs  that  Lord  Deanport 
knows  nothing  of  true  generosity :  what  I  have  heard  you 
remark,  my  dear  sir,  is  certainly  just,  that  he  takes  after 
the  contracted  character  of  his  father*  I  hardly  ever  knew 
him  perform  one  generous  action  from  the  genuine  move« 
ment  of  his  own  heart :  every  thing  of  that  nature  he  ever 
did  was  prompted  by  me,  or  some  other  person ;  even  the 
addidon  that  he  made  to  my  jointure  was  obtained  by  the 
repeated  sug^stions  of  those  whom  I  employed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  granted  it  at  last  more  to  relieve  himself 
from  importunity  than  from  any  inclination  to  oblige. 

After  throwing  out  the  hint  above  mentioned^  I  told  my 
Bon^  •  that  I  had  heard  (which  I  really  have)  that  Lord 
Sordid,  son  of  —._———  had  of  late  paid  particular  a* 
tention  to  Miss  Moyston«* 

This  roused  him  more  than  any  thing  I  bad  hitherto 
guggested.  '  Do  you  ima^ne,*  said  he,  with  a  tone 
of  contempt,  ^  that  I  have  reason  to  dread  Lord  Sordid  as 

a  rival  ?* 

I  told  him,  *  that  he  certainly  had  not,  provided  he  paid 
nearly  the  same  attention  to  the  lady  which  that  lord 

did* 

<  Less  attention  will  do,'  said  he,  and  left  me  with  an 

air  of  great  self-sufficiency. 

His  want  of  due  attention  to  the  lady  is  my  only  fear ; 
for,  in  point  of  person  and  countenance,  my  son  has  much 
the  advantage  of  Lord  Sordid,  as  indeed  he  has  of  most 
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young  nea  of  fijatuoo.  I  do  not  reoo!Ie6t  one  who,  itL 
ihotib  artides,  can  be  thought  his  sitperior,  except  Mor« 
daunt ;  and  he  d^ves  his  superiority  more  from  that 
graceftdiranknesB  and  captivating  etfse  of  manner,  which 
all  the  others  attempt,  but  none  have  caught,  than  to  the  ' 
exclusive  beauty  of  his  face  and  figure*  My  son,  on  the 
contrary,  to  a  supercilious  address  joins  a  repulsive  look ; 
these,  #ith  his  natural  indolence,  being  opposed  to  Lord 
Sordid^s  fiiwning  assiduity,  alarmcfd  me  so  much,  that  I  took 
pains  to  impress  both  Miss  Moyston  and  her  auAt  with  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  Lord  Sordid;  I  represented  him  as 
the  riave  of  avarice,  and  commented  at  large  on  that  pas* 
sion  as  the  roost  debasing  for  himself,  and  the  most  tbr''^ 
menttng  to  a  wife,  that  a  husband  could  have;  <  It  is 
more  teasing  to  a  wife,*  added  I,  *  than  even  jealousy ; 
for  that  may  be  lulled,  or  the  effects  of  it  eluded,  by  a  wo- 
man of  address ;  but  all  the  cunning  of  Hermes,  and  all 
the  soporific  power  of  bis  pipe,  are  not  sufficient  to  divert 
the  attention,  or  shut  the  watchful  eyes,  of  a  miser.** 

Here  the  aunt  observed,  <  that  though  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Hermes,  yet  she  was  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  mortifyifig  to  a  woman  of  spirit 
than  to  have  a  miser  for  her  husband.'' 

This  poor  woman,- 1  understiAid,  was  not  a  little  con- 
trolled in  her  expenses  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ; 
whidi  made  her  enter  very  feelingly  into  my  abuse  of  Lord 
Sordid  :  indeed  I  could  hardly  exaggerate,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  represent  him  as  more  a  miser  than  he  is.  Ad- 
ditional fortune  would  not  prevail  on  him  to  augment  his 
expense*  in  a  single  article ;  it  would,  in  reality,  instead  of 
increasing  his  enjoyment,-  render  him  more  miserable,  by 
increasing  his  dread  of  losing  it.  The  loss  of  fifty  pounds 
gives  more  pain  to  a  miser  than  the  gain  of  a  thousand  af- 
fords pleasure. 

Yet,  though  all  the  worid  plainly  sees  that  avarice  is 
this  noble  lord's  predominant  passion,  he  himself  is  so  lit-: 
tie  sensible  of  it,  that  he  is  as  ready  to  condemn  in  othertf* 
the  immoderate  love  of  money  as  either  yoaor  I« 
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Indeed,  I  have  often  bad  occasion  to  obsenr6,  that  the 
blindness  of  mankind  to  their  own  personal  failings  is  tru- 
ly astonishing. 

As  I  see  many  advantages  from  my  son^s  marriage  with 
^Miss  Moyston,  I  am  impatient  to  have  it  concluded  before 
he  becomes  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  to  take  so 
strong  a  disgust  as  would  be  quite  insurmountable.  I 
therefore  beg,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  write  to  him  on 
this  interesting  subject :  you  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
influence  with  him.  State  the  advantages  of  the  match  la 
the  strongest  point  of  view,  and  banter  him  on  the  weak- 
ness of  permitting  any  reluctance  he  may  feel  respecting^ 
the  young  lady's  person  to  weigh  at  all  in  bis  mind  against 
an  object  of  so  much  greater  importance.  I  remain,  very 
truly,  yours, 

£.    DEANPORT. 


LETTER  XXXVIL 

The  Countess  of  Deanfort  to  the  Same, 

Londom. 

X  WILL  tell  you,  frankly,  that  you  have  disappointed  my 
expectations,  in  your  letter  to  my  son.  I  see  the  reason 
of  it :  you  had  a  favour  to  ask.  You  know  my  son^s  a- 
version  to  be  importuned,  particularly  on  a  subject  which 
you  think  is  disagreeable ;  and  therefore  you  almost  en- 
tirely elude  the  topic  I  recommended  to  you,  lest  your 
insisting  on  that  might  indispose  him  from  granting  the 
other:  but  you  must  be  blind  indeed,  if  you  are  not  sen- 
sible that,  in  promoting  my  son^s  marriage  with  Miss 
Moyston,  you  greatly  promote  your  own  interest  When 
he  shall  be  in  possession  of  her  fortune,  and  the  extensive 
influence  attending  it,  you  know  enough  of  the  uncon- 
querable indolence  of  his  character  not  to  be  certain  that 
all  this  influence  would  naturally  fall  into  other  hands. 
Into  whose  hands  do  you  think  it  would  fall  ?  and  for 
whom  would  that  person  use  it  ? 
The  very  first  efiect  of  it  would  be,  to  recompense  you 
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for  jom  late  diaappdntinent,  bf  phcing  you  in  parlia- 
xnent.  I  am  sensible  that  a  seat  would  be  highly  con- 
venient for  you  at  present :  indeed,  it  is  the  only  protec- 
tion which  several  very  worthy  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  against  the  insolence  of  tradesmen* 

But,  over  and  above  that  security,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  when  you  are  in  parliament,  and  known  to  have  in- 
fluence with  my  son,  your  next  application  to  the  minis- 
ter will  not  be  followed  by  the  same  cold  neglect  that 
your  last  was. 

Your  not  being  a  speaker  does  not  account  for  it :  very 
few  of  his  adherents  are  of  use  to  him  in  debate ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  immense  power  of  his  own  eloquence, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  two  or  three  others,  his  measures 
would  often  remain  undefended.  Yet  so  much  wealth 
has  been  accumulated  by  some  of  the  poorest  of  his  re- 
tainers, and  such  rank  obtained  by  some  of  the  lowest, 
that  it  might  be  imagined  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
tliis  country  as  well  as  in  France.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, however,  that  the  minister  himself  remains,  in  point 
of  rank  and  fortune,  nearly  where  he  was  before  he  came 
into  power. 

Since  I  have  been  led  into  a  subject  so  different  from 
the  usual  topics  of  our  correspondence,  I  will  indulge 
myself  in  a  few  thoughts,  which  are  suggested  by  the  oc- 
casion. I  have  often  wondered  that,  with  the  ambition 
you  possess,  you  have  never  cultivated  a  talent  for  pub- 
lic speaking ;  since  nothing  is  so  likely  to  raise  a  man  to 
such  elevated  situations,  in  this  country,  as  that  single 
faculty.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  however  otherwise  accomplished,  to 
hold  the  place  of  prime  minister  without  it ;  whereas,  if 
he  possesess  that  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  every  other  re- 
quisite is  taken  for  granted. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  one  of 
your  natural  quickness  and  ingenuity :  during  the  resi- 
dence you  are  at  present  obliged  to  make  in  the  country, 
you  could  not  employ  the  time  better  than  in  composing 
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speedbeSf  and  pranpttncing  them  befiife  n  liunw;  bj 
which  jou  will  acquire  becoming  gesticulation,  andac* 
euttom  youraelf  to  retain  a  series  of  arguments  and  illus- 
trations in  your  memory.  You  will  do  well  to  prepare 
harangues  for  both  sides;  because  there  is  no  knowing 
which  party  may  be  uppermost  by  the  time  you  shall  ob- 
tain your  seat.  And,  after  you  have  chosen  your  side, 
and  shown  under  whose  banner  you  mean  to  fight,  though 
it  will  be  expected  that  you  should  make  some  kind  of 
declaration  regarding  your  future  conduct,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  make  yourself  master  of  as  many  equivocal 
phrases  as  the  English  language  admits,  and  to  use  gen^ 
ral  expresuons ;  that  in  case  of  your  finding  it  for  your 
interest  to  adopt  opposite  measures,  you  may  have  little 
dilBcnlty  in  expluning  away  the  obvious  sense  of  your 
finmer  declarations. 

From  a  neglect  of  this  necessary  precaution^  several  per^ 
sons  of  my  acquaintance,  in  other  respects  of  distinguish- 
ed prudence,  have  found  themselves  in  a  yery  awkward 
situation. 

I  have  been  carried  insensiUy  from  my  subject ;  and 
,new,  when  I  intended  to  resume,  I  am  interrupted  :-^it 
IS  the  aunt  herself:  she  is  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
never  visited  me  before  without  being  accompanied  with 
hqr  niece.  I  most  finish  here,  or  miss  the  post.  I  shall 
write  again  to-morrow.  Do  not  wriie  to  my  son  till  yott 
receive  my  next.    Adieu  f 

P.  S«   Only  write  a  short  line,  to  tell  me  how  old  Phik 

I*      • 

IS. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Thfi  Same  to  the  Same. 


jThs  vint,  by  which  my  letter  of  yesterday  was  inter«i 
nipted,  adds  to  my  former  solicitude  that  you  should 
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write  10  the  moit  imprtssife  terms  to  nrf  fon.  I  hope 
you  are  sufficiently  convinced  that  the  plan  I  am  so  an^ 
xious  for,  besides  gratifying  me,  will  greatljr  conduce  to 
your  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  Lord  Deanport. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  the  cause  of  the  auntf s  visit. 
I  no  sooner  entered  the  room  than  I  pereeived  somethii^ 
had  disturbed  the  unmeaning  nmper  that  was  wont  to  dwell 
among  her  round  and  roflj  features.  She  told  me,  after 
a  good  deal  ci  emfaamsment  and  awkward  circumloeu* 
tion,  *  that  she  was  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  lie 
hurt  at  the  coldness  of  Lord  Deanport'%  behaviour  towards 
her  niece,  which  had  appeared  so  very  evident  at  an 
assembly  the  preceding  evening  ;  that  it  must  have  struck 
%verj  body ;  for  his  lordship  had  hardly  spoken  to  her 
during  the  whole  evening,  though  she  had  kept  herself 
disengaged  from  cassino^  the  game  she  most  delights  in^ 
on  purpose  to  converse  with  him.^ 

I  assured  her,  <  that,  if  I  eould  have  any  idea  of  indifr 
ference  for  her  niece  on  the  part  of  my  son,  it  would  give 
me  the  most  sensible  uneasiness,  because  I  was  certain  he 
never  could  meet  with  nnother  young  lady  of  equal  worth  ; 
that  I  knew  he  was  of  the  same  way  cf  thinking;  but 
that  he  was  of  an  inattentive  turn  of  mind,  and  often  had 
an  air  of  indifference  to  the  peojJe  he  loved  most ;  that,  in 
short,  it  was  mere  habit,^ 

She  observed,  a  little  sulkily,  <  that  it  was  a  very  bad 
habit.* 

I  acknowledged  it ;  but  added,  in  extenuation  ,  <  that 
it  was  a  habit  which  people  of  high  rank  were  apt  to  con- 
tract without  intention,  You  must  have  observed,  my 
dear  madam,'  said  I,  <  bow  peculiarly  we  are  liable  to  be 
absent  and  inattentive :  I  am  convinced  it  must  have  oc« 
curred  to  yourself  sometimes  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
reverie,  during  which  yoi4  hardly  knew  your  intimate 
friends  or  acquaintance/    • 

Flattered  with  the  cl^  ^  had  placed  her  in,  her  fea- 
tnres  relaxed  somewhat  of  their  fullness,  and  she  said, 
*  that,  admitting  there  was  justice  in  what  I  urged,  still 
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it  seemed  strange  that  a  man  should  behave  with  more 
coldness  to  the  woman  he  loved  than  to  others.' 

Endeavouring  to  remove  the  force  of  this  observation^ 
I  began  to  hint  at  the  effect  of  very  respectful  love,  which 
sometimes  produced  a  timidity  and  an  appearance  of  cold- 
ness.— ^She  interrupted  me  with  impatience  and  indigna- 
tion, saying  *  that  she  had  heard  of  excessive  love  and  re-< 
spect  having  been  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  greatest  in- 
sult a  woman  could  receive  i  but  that,  in  her  opinion,  men 
who  were  possessed  of  that  kind  of  respect  had  no  business 
to  marry/ 

I  was  alarmed  at  the  air  of  contempt  with  which  she 
pronounced  this,  and  hastened  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
impressions.that  I  had  accidentally  given. 
^  ^  My  dear  madam/  said  I,  <  did  you  never  hear  of  meof 
#  who,  after  being  very  warm  lovers  during  the  whole  of 
their  courtship,  proved  very  cold  husbands  ?* 

She  answered,  in  a  very  feeling  accent,  <  that  she  not 
only  had  heard  of  such  false  deceivers,  but  bad  known 
some  of  them.^ 

*  Well ;  and  no  doubt  you  must  also  have  known  or 
beard  of  men  who,  after  having  been  very  cold  and  inaUt 
tentive  lovers,  became  most  warm  and  aifectionate  husbands.' 

After  a  pause  she  declared  she  never  had. 

^  This  surprises  me,'  resumed  I.  '  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  Lord  Deanport  will  be  as  strong  a  proof  of  the 
fact  as  a  thousand  instances ;  because  he  has,  from  his  in- 
fiincy,  had  a  kind  of  careless,  negligent  manner,  to  those 
he  loves  best.  I  myself,  for  example,  have  often  experi- 
enced it,  though,  at  bottom,  he  is  the  most  affectionate  and 
most  dutiful  ^f  sons :  and  to  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  whom  he  has  no  real  regard,  and  never  wishes  to  see 
in  private,  he  is  always  very  attentive  in  public.  But  you 
must  remember  that  it  is  in  mere  external  behaviour,  and 
in  trifling  matters,  that  he  displays  this  attention  ;  for,  in 
essentials,  he  has  no  connection  with  them :  and  therefore, 
my  dear  madam,^  concluded  I,  ^  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
that,  in  the  same  degree  that  my  son  is  negligent  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  etiquette,  h^  will  be  assiduous  in  things  of 
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importaiice  ;  and  though  you  may  think  him  rather  a  care* 
less  lover,  your  niece  will  find  him  an  affectionate  and  du- 
tiful husband ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  both  in  his  power  and 
nature  to  be  so/ 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  her;  and  we  parted  as  good 
friends  as  ever.  I  have  spoken  to  my  son  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  is  so  very  indolent,  and  so  very  apt  to  fail, 
in  every  resolution  he  makes,  and  every  engagement  he 
comes  under,  if  he  has  not  either  some  internal  stimulant 
to  excite  him,  or  some  external  monitor  to  advise  him, 
that  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  put  the  importance  of  this 
whole  business,  in  as  strong  a  point  of  view  as  you  can,  in 
your  very  next  letter  to  him  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  my  insi- 
nuations against  Lord  Sordid,  if  he  and  his  relations  conti- 
nue their  attentions  to  the  niece,  and  my  son  perseveres  in 
his  neglect  of  her^  there  is  reason  to  dread  the  event. 
Yours,  as  usual, 

£•  DEANPOBT. 


I  expected  you  would  rally  me  on  my  notion,  that  for- 
tune at  play  often  depends  on  seats.  You  are  so  polite 
as  to  tell  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  I 
betray  feminine  weakness ;  but  all  the  masculine  reason- 
ing in  the  world  will  not  prevent  me  from  believing  what- 
I  have  often  seen  confirmed  by  experience,  tliough  I  can- 
not account  for  it* 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
The  Same  io  the  Same. 


X  HOPE  you  have  got  the  short  note  I  sent  you  imme- 
diately after  your  last  to  Lord  Deanport  was  received.  I 
had  only  time  to  inform  you  how  infinitely  I  was  satisfied 
with  it:  it  was  indeed  a  masterpiece.  If  you  could  ac- 
quire the  same  art  and  energy  in  public  speaking,  and 
took  care  at  the  same  time  to  ply  that  art  and  energy  on 
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the  right  side,  there  b  no  situation  to  whieh  yoa  would 
not  have  well*fopnded  pretensions. 

Your  letter  had  the  happiest  eflRect,  How  could  it 
fail  ?  You  touched  every  orgun  of  sensibility  in  bis  frame 
•—you  struck  every  chord  which  could  rouse  his  natural 
languor,  and  vibrate  emotion  to  his  heart:  his  inter 
rest,  vanity,  itmbition,  jealousy,  were  addressed  in  their 
fum. 

The  picture  you  drew  of  the  triumph  of  Lord  Sordid^ 
and  the  magnificence  he  would  be  enabled  to  display  oa 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston,  determined  my  son  to 
thwart  him,  by  an  immedifite  renewal  of  his  own  asriduir 
ties.  He  came  and  informed  me  of  his  determination.  I 
pautioned  him  tp  do  this  in  a  manner  ^consistent  with  the 
account  I  had  lately  given  of  him,  which  I  knew  bad  been 
faithfully  repeated  to  the  niece. 

The  aunt  and  niece  were  equally  delighted  with  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour.  They  npw  thought  that  the 
carelessness  which  had  shocked  them  before,  and  which 
they  believed  they  still  perceived  in  his  address,  was  on  the 
whole  graceful.  The  young  lady's  delight  was  increased  by 
the  splendour  of  our  liveries,  and  the  taste  pf  my  son^ 
dress  on  the  birth -day.  His  renown  as  a  minuet-dancei^ 
you  are  np  stranger  to.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  Miss  Moyston  was  most  pleased  with  the  channs 
of  his  face,- of  his  embroidery,  or  of  his  dancing ;  but  she 
seemed  quite  in  raptures  with  the  united  effect  of  the 
three.  As  hp  is  now  a  little  familarized  to  the  coarseness 
of  her  features  and  the  vulgarity  of  her  manners,  the  im- 
pression they  at  first  made  on  him  begins  to  diminish, 
while  that  derived  firofn  a  contemplation  of  her  wealth  Stinks 
deeper  evf  ry  day.  I  have  good  hopes  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness mil  be  happily  terminated  within  a  very  short  time, 
I  regret  much  that  you  cannot  quit  your  post,  were  it  but 
for  a  few  diiys. '  I  should  like  to  hav^  a  little  eonversaiioii 
with  you  before  I  speak  to  the  aunt  on  the  subject  of  settle- 
ments. On  this  interesting  s^bjcct  I  ^ip  pot  fond  of  writ* 
ing. 

1  X.   DXAVPOET. 


LETTER  XL. 
From  the  Same  to  tht  Samt. 

i  AM  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  what  you  su/^gest,  in  your 
last,  respecting  the  settlements.  Unquestionably,  the  more 
of  the  ready  money  Miss  Moyston  shall  ke^p  at  her  own 
disposal)  after  marriage,  the  better  will  it  be  for  herself| 
and  the  more  convenient  for  me.  I  am  convinced,  with 
you,  that  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  deal  with  her  than  with 
my  son  on  certain  points- 
It  is  long  since  you  made  it  clear  to  me,  from  the  in- 
dolence, the' everlasting  fiifttct,  and  the  total  want  of  re- 
sources  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  must  always  be  under 
the  management  of  another^  most  probably  of  one  woman 
after  another.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Moyston 
will  never  be  of  (he  number ;  she  wants  that  degree  of 
beauty,  and  of  (X)mpliance  to  his  favourite  tastes,  without 
which  every  other  accomplishment  and  virtue  a  woman  can 
possess  would  be  unsupportable  to  him.  I  am  sufficiently 
aware,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  long  to  retiun  that 
portion  of  influence  with  him  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
myself  or  useful  to  my  friends :  on  which  account  I  wf|8 
the  more  impat^nt  to  have  the  ceremony  over  as  soon  as 
possible ;  being  pretty  sure,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
certain  arrangements,  highly  expedient  for  me,  would  be 
complied  with,  and  rendered  irrevocable  ;  M^hereas,  from 
the  experience  I  have  already  had  of  my  son^s  disposition, 
he  might,  at  a  future  period,  be  less  obliging* 

When  every  circumstance  seemed  conducive  to  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  my  wishes,  a  new  and  unexpecte4  in- 
cident gave  me  inquietude,  and  waa  the  cause  of  my  post^ 
posing  writing  to  you  for  so  long  a  time, 

I  had  hopes  that  it  might  prove  an  ilL-founded  alarm^ 
and  I  wished  to  spar^  you  an  uneasiness  you  could  not 
remove ;  but,  as  you  express  as  puch  pain,  on  account  ci 
my  long  silence  as  you  will  suffer  from  knowing  the  cause  of 
it,  I  must  inform  you^  thai  Lord  Deanport  is  captivated 
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with  a  new  face,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  again  relaxes 
in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Moyston.  It  must  be  admitted, 
indeed,  that  if  great  beauty  in  a  wife  could  impart  as  last* 
ing  and  solid  happiness  to  a  husband  as  great  fortune,  my 
son  would  act  wisely  in  preferring  this  interloper ;  for  she 
surpasses  Miss  Moyston  as  much  in  the  alurements  of  face 
and  person  as  the  latter  does  her  in  those  of  fortune.  But 
he  has  already  given  proofs,  which  I  need  not  mention  to 
you,  that  mere  beauty  never  could  fix  him  above  a  month  ; 
whereas  his  attachment  to  money  seems  to  increase  with 
his  years :  and  besides,  putting  beauty  entirely  out  of  the 
question  on  the  one  part,  and  fortune  on  the  other.  Miss 
Moyston  would  be  a  much  more  commodious  wife  for  my 
son  than  this  new  charmer.  The  former,  poor  creature,  as 
soon  as  she  finds  herself  entirely  neglected  by  her  husband, 
as  most  assuredly  she  will  be,  if  Deanport  proves  to  be 
her  man,  will  directly  fall  to  pouting,  crying,  and  upbraid- 
ing, until,  finding  them  of  no  efiect,  she  will,  at  last,  sink 
into  tameness  and  submission,  and  become  a  slave  for  life, 
with  the  title  of  countess  :  whereas,  from  what  I  have  al- 
ready seen  of  the  other,  I  strongly  suspect  that  she  is  in- 
finitely more  likely  to  govern  his  lordship  than  to  be  go^ 
vemed  by  him. 

The  name  of  the  damsel  in  question  is  Clifford  :  she  is 
daughter  of  Northumberland  Clifford,  whom  you  must 
remember.  He  lived  some  time  abroad  after  the  death -of 
his  wife ;  he  took  this  girl  with  him,  and,  I  understand, 
returned  about  two  years  ago,  and  soon  after  died.  He 
was  cried  up  by  some  people  as  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and 
even  what  they  call  genius.  I  was  a  little  acqi|ainted  with 
him  before  his  marriage ;  but  I  could  not  bear  his  wife, 
and  so  I  dropped  both.  The  girl  resides  at  present  with 
Mr.  Darnley,  who  is  married  to  her  aunt.  What  does 
not  tend  to  remove  any  prejudice  I  may  have  against  this 
miss,  is  her  being  a  favourite  of  that  stately  prop  of  stale 
virginity.  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  who,  of  all  those  whom 
I  hate,  is  the  person  I  hate  the  most.  This  is  placing  her 
ladyship  at  the  hfead  of  a  prelty  numerous  band. 

Wh^n  I  perceived  that  Lord  Deanport  was  more   than 
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utuftlly  attentive  to  Miss  Clifford,  I  thought  it  requisite 
to  inibrm  myself  a  little  of  her  temper  and  disposition, 
and  with  that  view  drew  her  into  conversation  two  or 
three  times,  at  the  assemblies  where  I  occasionally  met 
her :  but  observing  that  Miss  Moyston  could  not  bear 
to  see  me  speak  to  her,  I  saw  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
continue  so  long  as  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment  of 
her  character,  though  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
her  manner,  which,  it  roust  be  confessed,  is  at  once  easy 
and  dignified,  and  as  cruelly  contrasted  with  poor  Miss 
'Moyston's  vulgar  and  constrained  address  as  the  sweet 
countenance  of  the  one  is  with  the  sour  aspect  of  the  other* 

Knowing  that  Mrs.  Demure,  the  rich  handsome  wi- 
dow, visited  Mrs*  Darnley,  Miss  Clifford's  aunt,  and  hav<« 
ing  observed  that  she  made  greatly  up  to  the  young  lady, 
I  thought  I  might  learn  something  of  her  character  and 
disposition  from  the  widow :  I  therefore  called  on  her,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  information  I  wished.  On  my 
mentioning  Miss  Clifford,  she  instantly  set  off  on  a  full 
canter  of  panegyric— >*  Oh  f  she  was  tlie  most  delightful, 
most  amiable,  best-natured  young  woman  she  had  ever 
known,*  with  many  accomplishments  which  she  was  enu- 
merating ;  when  I  stopped  her  in  the  middle  of  her  ca« 
yeer,  by  observing,  '  that  no  woman  in  London  seemed  to 
be  so  much  the  object  of  admiration  as  her  friend.*  She 
ohanged  colour  at  this  remark ;  and,  after  drawing  her 
breath  a  little  longer  than  usual,  said — *  Miss  Clifford, 
unquestionably,  is  very  much  admired.*  *  Nay,*  said  I, 
<  I  only  mean  bjf  the  men  ;  for  I  know  that  the  women  in 
general  prefer  others.* 

<  And  pray,*  said  Mrs,  Demure,  ^  whether  does  your 
ladyship  think  men  or  women  the  best  judges?* 

*  The  women,  without  doubt,*  answered  I. 

*  I  am  completely  of  your  ladyship's  opinion,*  said  she. 

*  I  mean«*  resumed  I,  *  that  women  are  infinitely  the  best 
judges  of  every  thing  that  is  truly  worthy  of  admiration, 
of  every  quality  that  a  woman  of  a  well-formed  mind  can 
be  solicitous  about ;  in  short,  of  every  thing  except  mere 
external  beauty :  of  that,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  ntadaro,  tba 
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men  wte  the  best  judges ;  and  they,  with  one  voioe^  grre 
it  in  favour  of  your  beloved  friend,  Miss  Clifford** 

*  I  did  not  know,*  said  she,  with  a  face  which  had  sud- 
denly changed  from  pale  to  crimson,  *  that  they  were  so 
unanimous.* 

'  O  yes  !*  cried  I,  (for  I  love  to  torment  envious  peo« 
pie) — *  O  yes,  my  dear,  quite  unanimous,  as  to  face  and 
shape,  I  heard,*  continued  I,  ^  the  duke  of  »■  ,  and  yoii 
know  that  nobody  studies  female  beauty  more  minutely 
than  his  grace — ^Well,  I  heard  him  declare  that  nothing 
had  appeared  equal  in  beauty  to  Miss  Clifford  since  the 
reign  of  the  Gunnings.* 

*  The  duke,*  said  she,  checking  a  sigh  and  forcing  a 
smile,  <  is  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  the  last  age,  or  of 
foreign  countries.-^It  is  sufficient  for  Miss  Clifford  tp  have 
lived  some  years  in  Italy  and  France  to  obtain  hia  adminu 
tion/ 

I  said  <  I  was  ignorant  that  his  grace  gave  so  great  apre* 
ferenee  to  foreigners** 

<  Did  you  not  know,'  said  she,  *  that  he  is  in  love  with 
the  whole  French  emigration  ?  did  you  not  know  that  these 
French  women  are  attempting  to  give  the  tim  in  I^ondoo 
as  much  as  they  ever  did  at  Paris  ?  and  as  for  my  fnend. 
Miss  Clifford,  die  has  more  the  air  of  an  emigrant  than  of 
an  English  woman.* 

I  owned  I  had  not  observed  it ;  but  she  asserted  that  it 
was  most  apparent ;  adding,  <  that  she  not  only  had  aoquir* 
ed  the  air,  but  likewise  the  sentiments  and  manners,  of  the 
French  ladies,  which,'  continued  she,  *  are  far  more  frte 
and  easy  than  those  of  our  countrywomen,  and,  probdbly^ 
more  to  ikt  taste  of  themeny  whom  your  ladyship  thinks 
the  best  judges  of  beauty.* 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  an  insinuation  of  this  nature;  be- 
cause Lord  Deanport,  with  that  equity  which  distinguish-i 
es  your  sex,  while  he  allows  himself  the  utmost  latitude, 
is  wonderfully  rigid  in  his  notions  r^pectingthe  ci>nduct 
of  women.  His  delicacy  in  that  point  is  carried  to  a 
height  that  you  could  hardly  have  conceived  in  a  man 
who  has  so  very  little  in  his  behaviour  towards  them. 


1th  all  the  tncUiiatioQ'  in  the  world  to  belifere  Mrs* 
Demure^s  iosmuations  juft^  I  confess  I  have  some  doubts 
cm  that  head :  first,  because  I  know  the  widow  to  be  as 
malirioos  as  a  monkey,  and  as  envious  as  an  old  maid  i 
and,  in  tibe  second  place,  because  I  recollect  a  very  judi^ 
cious  observation  of  yours,  when  Miss  -,  then  in  die 
bloom  of  her  beauty,  was  given  as  the  author  of  a  certain 
report  to  my  disadvantage— <7*Ae  tnainuaiioru  afinu  AaiuI-> 
some  fooman,*  you  said,  *  agcitut  atiother  nfwqftriw  beauty, 
4ire  never  to  be  beUeted^ 

I  will,  however,  make  inquiries  concerning  Madelmolselle 
Clifford,  from  those  whose  testimony  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  Mrs.  Demure's.  She  is  tcto  handsome 
not  to  have  been  exposed  to  many  attacks,  and  pivticu- 
larly  to  those  of  scandal ;  yet,  unless  it  be  the  faints  above 
mentioned,  I  have  heard  nothing  to  her  disadvantage,  t 
plainly  perceive  that  both  the  aunt  and  niece  are  alarm- 
ed ;  and,  I  fear,  with  too  much  reason.  How  provoking, 
after  all  the  trouble  I  have  takeoi  if  this  thoughtless  young 
man  should  throw  himself  away  at  last !  I  am  much  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed,  and  heartily  wish  you  could  come  to 
town,  were  it  but  for  a  week,  t  have  things  to  consult 
you  on  which  I  cannot  trust  on  paper.  You  will  come,  I 
am  sure^  if  you  possibly  can. 

E.  OlAKFOET. 


LETTER  XLl. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same, 

I  CAliKOT  help  observing,  my  good  sfar,  that  your  letters 
bave  been  wonderfully  laconic  of  late :  your  last  was  in  the 
mercantile  style,  precisely  confined  to  the  need/iiL  In 
your  present  confinement  you  must  have  much  time  on 
your  hands :  pray  cSorrect  in  your  nett  letter  the  fault  of 
which  I  complain. 

I  am  still  uneasy  on  account  of  this  Miss  Clifford  ;  it 
is  evident  that  my  son  becomes  every  day  more  attached 
to  her :  what  will  surprise  you,  however,  ^he  seems  to  be 
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indifferent  about  him*    This,  in  all  probability,  proiS^edg 
from  aff^tation :  if  so,  miss  is  a  little  out  in  her  politics ; 
she  would  have  succeeded  better  with  Lord  Deailport  bj 
affecting  to  be  in  love  with  him.     This  stratagem  would 
ful  indeed  with  a  woman  so  very  plain  in  her  appearance 
as  Miss  Moyston,  or  any  other  who  did  not,  to  a  certain 
degree,  please  his  fancy ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  what 
I  have  observed  in  his  disposition,  that  a  woman  who 
pleased  him,  though  ever  so  little  at  first,  and  who  would 
infallibly  lose  hiin  by  apparent  indifference,  might  gradu- 
ally draw  him  on  to  matrimony  merely  by  affecting  an  ir- 
resistible passion  for  him.    You  could  hardly  have  an  idea 
how  many  women  of  my  acquaintance  have  obtained  very 
comfortable  marriages,  by  making  men,  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  ever  thought  of  them,  believe  that  they  se« 
cretly  languished  for  them.     A  large  share  of  vanity,  with 
a  moderate  portion  of  good  nature,  disposes  a  man  to  fall 
into  this  snare.    You  lords  of  the  creation  have  in  ge- 
neral a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  first  than  of  die 
second :  yet  I  know  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  there 
appeared  an  equal  share  of  both.    A  man  of  fortune,  a  re- 
ktion  of  my  husband,  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  without 
the  smallest  inclination  to  marry.     He  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  a  maiden  lady,  about  ten  years  younger 
than  himself,  with  a  considerable  fortune,  but  with  a  dis- 
agreeable countenance,  and  a  disposition  resembling  her 
face.     The  man  thought  no  more  of  proposing  marriage 
to  her  than  to  the  Dutch  pug  she  always  had  in  her  lap. 

By  the  failure  of  a  house  in  the  city  she  lost  three-fourths 
of  her  fortune.  A  female  acquaintance  of  hers  happened 
to  lament  this  misfortune  to  my  husband^s  relation  ;  add- 
ing, as  an  aggravation,  that»  as  she  had  now  lost  all  her 
money,  her  old  friends  would  no  longer  admit  her  into 
their  loo-parties,  and  the  poor  woman  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  herself  I  she  concluded  by  assuring  him  that 
this  unfortunate  lady  had  long  harboured  a  secret  fond* 
oess  for  him. 

My  husband^s  relation  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
tbe  lady^  and  of  course  married  her  next  day. 
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My  hiisband  was  greatly  astonished,  and  a  little  pro« 
yoked)  at  this  step  of  his  relation. 

*  Did  you  marry  her  for  her  fortune  ?^  said  my  lord, 
ironically,  to  the  husband. 

.  <  Certainly  not,^  answered  he« 

*  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty  ?^  added  my  lord* 

*  No ;  I  cannot  say  it  was,^  replied  the  other. 

*  Did  you  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  her  sweet  tem^ 
per? 

<  Not  in  the  least/  answered  the  other. 

*  In  the  deviPs  name,  for  whose  sake  did  you  marry 
such  a  woman  ?^  exclaimed  my  lord. 

*  I  married  her  for  Grod'^s  sake,^  answered  die  husband, 
with  resignation* 

My  son,  it  is  true,  is  in  little  danger  of  acting  from  the 
same  motive ;  but  he  is  assuredly  fond  of  Miss  Clifibrd ; 
and  were  she  to  show  a  partiality  for  him,  I  should  trern- 
ble  for  the  consequence. 

I  understand  that  she  rides  uncommonly  well ;  that, 
in  the  north,  she  used  sometimes  to  hunt  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  such  excursions  have  not  given  rise  to  some 
stories  that  would  be  worth  communicating  to  my  son : 
perhaps  some  such  may  exist,  though  confined  to  North- 
umberland ;  if  so,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  hearing  of  them. 
I  have  learnt  that  a  certain  Mr.  Proctor  had  for  many 
years  the  management  of  Cli£Pord^s  estate,  and  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  his  family.  The  man,  however,  I  am 
told,  is  rather  on  ill  terms  with  young  Clifford,  and  of 
course  will  not  be  disposed  to  conceal  any  thing  he  knows 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  family.  This  man  is  in  opulent 
circumstances,  a  widower,  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  prudent  man.  You  will 
probably  suspect  the  truth  of  the  last  article,  when  I  in« 
form  you  that  he  lately  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a 
blooming  lass  of  twenty-two.  You  must  remember  Peggy 
Almond,  the  handsome  girl  you  have  seen  with  me  in 
Yorkshire.  As  she  has  little  or  no  fortune,  her  aunt,  and 
other  relations,  were  all  eager  for  her  accepting  so  advan« 
tageous  an  offer ;  and,  the  girl  herself  having  more  love 
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dis  fortune  i^n  tfverBum  agaio«t  his  person,  the  inttch 
would  have  taken  place»  bad  I  ik>t  interfered.    I  tertain^ 
ly  was  of  ihore  use  co  If  r*  Proetor,  on  this  oi06anoD,  than 
idl  his  prudence ;  for  1  persuaded  the  girl  io  decline  Uie 
6fler ;  representing  hint  as  a  morose,  Tulgai^  old  man,  who 
irouM  eoop  her  up  in  a  gloom  j  house  in  Northun^rlandf^ 
and  prevent  her  from  l^er  seeing  London,  or  fashionable 
Kfe,  an^  more.    My  reason  was,  that  if  the  man  had  really 
been  so  mad  as  to  marry  her,  I  should  have  lost  her  ootti- 
pany,  which  I  find  rather  an  amusing  resource  when  I  go 
to  the  seat  in  Yorkshire.    I,  understanding  that  he  is  soon 
f o  he  at  iTork,  when  of  coixhe  he  will  visit  the  aunt,  with 
whom  Peggy  lives,  I  have  written  t6  her  to  oraw  from  him 
all  the  information  she  catf  respecting  the  Clifford  falnily, 
And  particularly  the  ptivate   history   of  mademoiselle. 
That  she  ibaiy  do  this  with  the  more  zeal,  I  have  given  her 
reason  to  hope  that  I  may  send!  for  her  soon  to  the  capital. 
You  ^sannot  have  an  idea  of  the  power  of  this  bribe  on  the 
mind  of  a  girl  deepread  in  plays  atfd  novels^  who  is  con- 
Strained  to  live  in  the  country,  and  is  intoxicated  with 
admiration  of  the  amusements  of  the  town.     If  Mr.  Proc- 
(or  had  offered  to  cafi^y  her,  for  two  or  three  months  every 
season,  to  London,  she  would  have  accepted  hts  hand,  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  hate  'said  or  done.     Indeed,  it  was  by 
assurhig  her  that  I  would  take  her  thither  with  me  last 
season  that  I  prevailed  on  her  to  reject  his  suit  ^  which  I 
no  sooner  knew  she  had  done,  than  I  wrote  a  most  affec- 
tionate epistle,  in  which  I  stated  to  her  an  insurmountable 
reason  for  leaving  her  behind ;  and  poor  Peggfy  was  oblig* 
ed  to  return  to  her  aunt  at  York,  disappointed  of  a  bus- 
band  ;  m6i  what  she  felt  as  severely,  disappointed  of  a 
journey  to  London. 

Though  this  girl  is  a  real  resource  to  me  in  the  country, 
I  have  not  the  least  need  of  her  in  town,  and  have  there- 
fore always  found  pretext  for  leaving  her  behind.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  throw 
out  the  old  lure  to  her,  which,  whether  I  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  verify  her  expectations  or  not,  will  render  her 
happy  in  the  meantime ;  for  I  am*  eonvinced  she  thinks 
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and  drMUuft  otwAmg  bat  London  erermnce  she  received 
my  last  lettter. 

Tou  ihall  know,  in  good  time,  the  eftct  of  her  inquiries 
coneeming  Miss  Ciiflbid.  In  the  meiuitime,  I  endevrntr^ 
by  every  meent  in  my  power,  to  keep  Bfise  Moyston  and 
her  ecnnt  in  good-humour :  the  letter  ie  the  most  treuUe. 
some  of  the  twa  She  intaets  on  making  me  acquainted 
with  her  most  intimate  friends  and  relations^  ali  of  whom 
she  ebBTacteriaes  as  the  best  kind  of  people  in  the  world, 
and  perftotiy  genteel ;  and  sfi  of  whom  I  fiadof  th«mosi| 
disgusting  tnlgarity.  The  unconMnonaUe  woman  in- 
nsted  on  my  accompanying  her  to  Lady  Mango'^s  coat,  to 
which  1  had  previously  determined  not  to  go^  having  al* 
ready  found  it  a  aervice^'not  only  ^great  fatigue,  but  also 
of  some  danger. 

Buti  you  will  say,  •  Who  is  Lady  Mango  ? 

That  is  a  question  which  requires  an  answer  at  some 
length.-^If  I  find  leisure,  you  shall  have  it ;  for  this  wo* 
man^s  history  is  singular  enough. 

E.  DSAKYoaT. 


LETTER  XLIL 

nSe  CotmTKss  of  Dkahpoet  to  Miss  Almohd,  York. 

XT  JIBAR  raBG<»r,  Xcm^« 

1  ou  were  witness  to  the  pain  I  felt  on  our  sepamtion  >-f 
the  same  cruel  arcumataoces  which  prevented  me  frooi 
bringing  you  with  me  to  town  have  also  prevented  my  an* 
swering  any  of  the  kind  letters  I  have  received  from  you 
rinee  my  arrival.  Tou  cannot  imagine  how  I  have  been 
worried  with  business  (  but  it  ia  now  almost  over^  and  I  am 
in  some  hopes  that  I  may  still  have  it  id  my  power  to  send 
for  you  before  the  end  of  the  season*  I  hope  your 
aunt,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  present  my  affeotiooata 
compliments,  will  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  you. 
We  shall  return  together  to  Yorkshire ;  and,  after 
you  are  tired  with  the  amusements  of  the  town,  I  an-* 
VOL.  vn*  s 
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tidpftte.the  nnal  felicity  we  AM  ttjoy  aft  Willcfir- 
Bank. 

In  one  of  your  letters  you  infiHmme,  that  it  is  univers- 
ally beliered  in  Yorkshire  that  Lord  Deaoport  is  imnie* 
diately  to  be  married  to  Miss  Moystoi>;  aad  in  your  last 
you  say  that  you  have  just  heard  of  bis'  having  feUen  in 
love  with  Miss  GlMbrd  of  Northumberiand  ;  which  it  was 
thoag^ty  would  break  the  intended  sMteh.  You  have  too 
much  good  sense,  my  dear^  to*  believe  all  the  idle  storiea 
thai  are  circulated ;  and  I  hope  you  have  abetter  opinioiit 
of  my  son^s  understanding,  than  to  iqu^pne  that  he  would 
act  contrary  to  reason  and  propriety.  Miss  Moyston  is  a 
virtuous  young  lady,  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the  first  no* 
bleman  of  this  kingdom.  As  for  the  Miss  Clifford  you 
mention,  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  her ;  but  I  will 
own  to  you^  as  a  Mend,  that'  yoU'  have  excited  my  curios- 
fty  to  know  somewhat  of  that  damsel.  They  tell  me  she 
has  been  a  good  deal  abroad^  and  has  mulsh  the  appearance 
of  a  French  woman.  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  ac< 
count  she  went  abroad  so  unexiptcUdly^  what  rumouvM  were 
excited  in  the  country  on  that  head,  and  how  she  spent 
her  time  in  Northuiitiberland  after  her  return  1 1  hear  she 
used  to  hunt  a  good  deal.  Of  these  and  other  particulars 
Goneeming  her,  you  may  procure  me  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count from  your  old  friend  Mr.  Proctor,  who  lived  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  Miss  Clifford's  father,  and  had  the 
management  of  his  afiairs  when  he  was  abroad.  .  I  appmv- 
ed  of  your  refusing  Mr.  Proctor,  notwithstanding  his  sup- 
posed wealth ;  because  he  is  a  retired  hind  of  man,  and 
lives  not  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which  ^you  «re  formed 
for  shining.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  hear  that  he  still 
continues  the  victim  of  your  eyes ;  because  be  nuiy  have 
it  in, his  power  tabe  useful  to  you  in  various  ways. 

r  hear  he  is  soon  to  be  at  York ;  and  will  no  doubt  be 
frequently  at  your  aunt's  during  his  stay.  You  will  then 
find  opportunities  of  getting  the  information  I  want. 

I  dare  say  that  you  will  manage  the  business  with  your 
usual  address,  and  without  letting  it  be  known  that  I  am 
the  person  for  whom  you  make  the  inquiries.    You  shall 
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know  at  meeting  on  what  account  I  am  desirotis  of  liav« 
ing  this  information ;  fot  which  I  am  the  more  impatient^ 
because  the  sooner  it  oomes  the  sooner  will  it  be  in  my 
power  to  send  for  you.    I  remain  yours  affectionately. 


LETTER  XLIIL 
7%  CovHTBss  of  Dbakfobt  to  James  Gbindill,  JEtq. 

Lady  Fabo  was  seized  with  a  violent  indigestion,  after 
supping  very  heartily  on  capon  stuffed  with  tru£3es.  This 
terrified  her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  has  changed  the 
night  of  her  assembly  from  Sunday  to  Monday.  She  is 
still  very  ill,  but  I  sincerely  hope  she  will  recover;  for  it 
would  be  very  hard  were  she  to  make  her  escape  before 
I  had  one  other  chance  for  the  money  she  won  from  me  last 
week. 

Meanwhile,  as  none  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  card« 
parties  on  Sunday  are  a9  yet  come  to  town,  I  shall  employ 
this  evening  in  endeavouring  to  amuse  myself  and  you 
with  the  history  I  promised.  Lady  Mango  is  the  offspring 
of  a  respectable  grocer  in  the  city,  who,  having  a  variety 
of  daughters,  thought  it  a  prudent  ^peculation  to  send  the 
handsomest,  and  most  troublesome  of  them,  on  a  matrimo* 
nial  venture  to  Bengal ;  where  she  had  the  good  luck  to 
hit  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Mango,  just  after  he  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  by  some  very  advantageous  contracts* 
He  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  girl,  made  her  splendid  o£* 
fers,  and  was  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  intrigue  to  a  hap« 
py  conclusion  without  marriage ;  but,  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience she  had  had  previous  to  her  leaving  London,  she 
rejected  all  terms  in  which  that  ceremony  was  not  an  arti* 
de*  After  a  hard  struggle  between  his  prudence  and  his 
passion,  the  latter  obtained  the  victory,  and  Mr.  Mango 
vras  married  to  Miss  Figgs. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  put  a  great  importance 
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oa  whatever  coiitributesi  even  in  the  smaneet  degree,  to 
their  own  ease ;  and  little  or  none  to  what  oonducesi  eveo 
in  the  greatest  degree^  to  the  ease  of  others.  This  dispo^ 
sition  is  hy  no  means  very  uncommon ;  but  Mr.  Mango 
possessed  it  in  rather  a  greater  degree  than  usual.  In  him, 
however^  this  did  not  proceed  from  any  positive  cruelty 
of  temper ;  but  merely  from  an  indolence  of  mind,  which 
prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  of  any  body^s  sensations 
but  his  own.  In  the  East  Indies,  where  men  of  his  for- 
tune travel  in  palanquins,  have  slaves  to  fan  the  flies  from 
them  while  they  repose,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  most 
obeequiouB  dependents,  this  kind  of  indulgence  of  self, 
and  forgetfulness  of  others,  may  be  carried  greater  lengthe 
without  a  check  than  in  England^  Mr.  Mango  was  ob* 
liged  to  his  wife  for  instructing  him,  that  another  person 
in  his  own  family,  besides  himself,  had  a  will  of  their  own  i 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  his  tranquillity  lo  follow  that 
petsoa's  will  instead  of  his  own.  This  she  accomplished 
without  the  assistance  of  genius ;  and  without  any  talent 
whatever,  except  obstinacy ;  for  in  all  other  respects  she 
was  a  weak  woman.  She  made  it  a  rule  to  insist,  with  un*- 
remitting  perseverance,  on  every  measure  she  proposedi 
until  it  was  adopted :  and,  by  adhering  to  this  simple  rule^ 
all  her  measures  were  sooner  or  later  adopted ;  for,  what 
point  will  not  a  man  give  up,  rather  than  hear  an  eternal 
harping  on  the  same  string  P 

After  MrSk  Mango  had  obtained  the  great  object  of  her 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  her  next  was  to  prevail  on 
her  husband  to  return  to  England  ;  where  the  splencbur 
in  which  she  proposed  to  live  was  more  flattering  to  her 
ioMigination  than  the  luxuries  at  her  command  where  she 
was.  Mr.  Mango  informed  her,  *  that  the  situation  of. 
his  affairs  required  that  his  family  should  remain  another 
year  in  the  East  Indies  (*  and  she  informed  him,  *  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  and  his  family  to  return  that 
very  season  to  Eugland."^  Slie  repeated  this  every  day^ 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  a  month  :  after  which  the 
whole  family  embarked 

On  their  passage  home,  the  wife  was  observed  to  be  in 
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good  fSfMfMf  even  whm  Ae  iveMber  was  badi  whti^as 
the  husband  oomidaiiied  of  eidmess,  even  irhaii  the  ^wea- 
ther  was  good :  and  a  little  be£tire  they  amvf  d  at  Ports- 
mouthy  he  acknowledged  to  one  of  the  passengers^  that 
his  last  eoiUraet  was  the  most  unfortunate  one  he  had  eter 
Blade. 

He  had  hardly  any  aequaintaace  m  London- (  and  ha 
was  not  muoh  flattered  by  that  of  his  wife's  rehrdoos^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maqgo  were^  therefore^  seldom  together ; 
and  he  appeared  rather  km^piritcd  for  some  time  after 
their  arrival  t  yet,  when  she  asked  him  how  he  liked  Lon- 
don,  he  had  the  politeness  toanswer,  ^  that,  on  the  whole^ 
he  preferred  it  to  living  aboard  a  ship.' 

By  habit,  London  became  le$s  disagreeable  to  him ;  and 
as  he  saw  little  of  his  wife,  and  had  formed  some  new  ac* 
quaintance  whose  society  amused  him,  he  began  to  get 
the  better  of  his  dejection,  when  bis  spouse  opened  on 
him  a  new  source  of  vexation,  which  lasted  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Mangoes  Christian  name  was  Jeremiah.  When  a 
boy  at  school,  his  comrades,  for  some  whimsical  reason, 
when  they  wished  to  tease  him,  used  to  eall  him  Sir 
Jeremiah,  Nothing  provoked  him  so  much ;  apd  he  held 
to  utter  abhorrence  the  appellation  ever  after.  He  never 
signed  Jeremiah,  but  always  J.  Mango.  His  correspond" 
ents  were  instructed  to  address  their  letters  Co  him  in  the 
same  manner.  If  he  received  one  with  Jernniah  at  full- 
length,  it  put  him  out  of  humour  the  whole  day. 

Most  unfiortunately  for  this  gentleman,  the  husband  of 
one  of  his  wife's  acquaintance  was  knighted ;  and  his  spouse, 
of  course,  instead  of  Mrs.  Lotion,  was  called  Lady  Lotion. 
This  was  a  great  mwtification  to  Mrs.  Mango,  who  consi* 
dared  herself  as  the  superior  of  this  acquaintance,  because 
her  husband  was  richer,  and  because,  as  she  asserted,  she 
was  sprung  from  a  more  ancient  and  honourable  family 
of  grocers  than  the  other* 

Mr.  Mango  Imving  come  home  one  day  in  a  gayer  fan* 
nsour  than  usual  to  dinner,--*-iifter  a  little  preface,  bis 
iqpousa  satdy  '  that  his  friends  were  surprised  that  he 
nottcpgij  to  hd  c^reatad  a  knight.^ 


Tbe  pooir  num  turned  pale  in  an  instent^  and  bwnt  ia- 
to  a  cold  sweat :  he  well  knew  the  oonsequence  of  having 
that  dignity  oonferred  on  him  would  be  to  have  the  de* 
tested  name  of  Sir  Jeremiah  sounded  in  his  ears  for  the 
zest  of  his  life.  He  had  often  thanked  his  stars  that  this 
idea  had  never  entered  his  wife^s  head,  and  had  onoe  cau* 
ticned  one  of  his  firimds  never  to  mention,  in  her  pre- 
8ence«  the  name  of  a  relation  of  his,  who  made  a  continu- 
al display  of  a  foreign  badge  upon  his  breast,  and  had 
Sir  pronounced  before  his  name.  The  same  friend  told 
me,  that  Mr.  Mango,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  on  this 
affecting  subject,  had  expressed  himsj^lf^  frith  some  Taria« 
tion,  in  tb^  words  of  Othello  t 


It  has  pleiMd  hmnm 


To  try  me  with  afflicUcniy 

To  sfcep  me  in  marriage  to  t]ie  very  Iipf« 

To  give  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  | 

Yet  etin.I  fiii4i  in  tome  place  of  my  eoul, 

A  drop  of  eomfort.— I  am  not  yet 

A  fixed  flguxa  for  the  time  qf  scorn 

To  point  his  slow  unmpviAg  finger  at'*— « 

<  For,^  continued  he,  in  a  less  emphatic  tone,  ^  thouj^ 
I  hear  frequently  of  wives  teasing  their  husbands  to  ap^ 
ply  to  be  made  knights,  yet  that  cursed  fantasy  has  neyet 
occurred  to  mine :  and  I  hope  to  slip  quietly  out  of  the 
world  without  being  branded  with  the  horrid  appellation  of 
Sir  Jeremiah.^ 

Such  bring  Mr.  Mangoes  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  inubi 
gine  how  much  he  must  have  been  shocked  at  what  his 
wife  said.  He  made  no  immediate  reply,  having  some  faint 
hope  that  it  was  a  transient  idea  which  she  might  never 
resume*  But  when  Mrs.  Mango  repeated  what  she  had 
saidy  he  meekly  represented  to  her  the  horror  he  felt  at 
the  thought  of  having  the  odious  name  of  Sir  Jeremiah 
OQntinually  resounded  in  his  ears,,  and  earnestly  begged 
that  she  would  not  insist  on  a  measure  which  would  sub* 
ject  him  to  such  a  mortification, 

•  To  this  Mrs,  Mango  replied,  <  that  he  was  to  blame  in 
^sliking  the  name  of  Jeremiah ;  that,  though  not  a  roy« 
III  pBrne,  like  Uiose  of  pavi^^  fmd  SoMbiob,  and  Be|>ijyaW| 


wnfA  dther*,  yet'  H  was  a  scripture  name  as  mudi.a»  any 
ffihem^  and  tfie  name  of  a  great  prophet ;  that  although: 
*1fte  Fi>eiMdi  vieffdntion  hadtdecreasedtiiemnnlMr'oCkittgi^ 
and  increased  that  of  prdphels,  yet  a  great  prophet  w» 
ns  great  a  rarity  as  a  great  king,  and  in  asbort  tine,  {ier* 
iiipS^ivMld  be  8  greater;  diat  the  appellation  of  Sir  Jere^ 
-miah,  therefore,  was  at  least  as  respectaUe  as  that  of  Sir 
Wj  Avfig  else.  She  also  represented  that  erery  aldemiaii» 
contraelor,  apothecary,  physician,  and  broker  in. London, 
who  bad  scraped  together  one4ialf  of  his  finrtune^  applied 
to  b0  created  a  baronet  or  knight ;  that  thedifferenoe  Was 
nothing  to  her;  and,  as  he  had  no^dnldrso,  was  as  little 
'to*  him ;  but  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  he 
^ould  be  the  one  or  the  ether/ 

'  Mr.  Mango  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  pesaevcs^ 
ftng  temper  of  his  wife  to  have  any  hope,  after  this  dedarak 
iion,  of  prevailing  on  her  to  renounce  her  whim  He 
^wdl  knew  that  the  same  rqmsilitation,  in  more  aerima- 
vious  terms,  would  be  made  to  him  at  breakfiist,  dinner^ 
and  supper,  as  well  as  in  bed,  until  the  point  was  carried: 
he-tfierefore  thought  it  best  to  contest  the  matter  no  lon^* 
er;  but,*4naking  a  virtue  of  necessity,  applied  to  a  fiiend 
who  had*  some  small  interest  at  court,  and  he  was  soon 
after  created  a  knight,  and  was,  to  his  sorrow,  denomioa^ 
ed  Sir  Jeremiah  ;  and  his  wife,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
became  Lady  Mango. 

After  this,  she  gave  entertainments  more  unmerciful  by 
•than  ever :  she  invited  all  the  West  as  w^U  as  the  Eaal 
Indies  to  her  routs  and  assemblies,  at  which  she  eUtters 
with  gold  and  jewels,  like  the  queen  of  Sheba  at  Bartho- 
lomew-fiur,  and  never  fails  to  gather  such  a  crowd,  that 
her  company  are  as  well  squeezed  as  at  any  assembly  or 
rout  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  I  was  present  at  one 
in  very  hot  weather,  when  several  women  fainted;  and  a 
corpulent  lady,  dressed  in  black  with  a  mass  of  white 
plumage  on  her  head,  happening  to  enter  at  the  instant, 
Mr.  Travers,  who  stood  by  me,  said,  *  Thank  heaven ! 
here  comes  a  hearse  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies.* 
Put  poor  Mr.  Mango  did  not  long  survive  the  ttame  of 
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SirJmnkhi  HgMe»kB(A  tohUhwl,  ai)aakii4«f 
koolio  8ufiiflcd  his  eiiMk  m  aftea  as  W  hMr4  it  ppoaooi^ 
fled.  Wa  ^^im^hi  fff^  ^M^  ^  ^  ittsltnt  dfttffififtor  kn  rt- 
eaJTtA  the  heaotir  of  knighthntri. 
.  Though  his  fiiteimseYidmtssvtfdweshsbffiiTO  it  look 
filoDSy  Mn«  Mango  ipould  noTer  admit  thatbo  ifwifft  angr 
danger^  iior  etor  altaod  bar  lovtt  woj  of Imqg,  Sho'told 
cranpany^  that  he  del^ghfeadin  soeiDg  evwy  bodjf.  VMnj 
Ilim :  bot^  whon  she  was  told  thai  bar  faosband  was 
aotttallj  jdaady  die  made  as  giroat  diqpby  of  wvpnae  alMl 
aowoir  aa  i^  io  the  midstaf  petftct  hnaUh»  babad  dac^^pad 
4own  in  on  apo^es^ 

Her  sonoir^  howerer,  beoatno  real^  whffn  bis  kit  iiriH 
was  examined.  She  knew  that  be  had  made  ene  wiU^  bgr 
.wfaidkshewaalofltabirgesiua;  but  she  cUd  not  know  that 
■be  had  afterwacda  made  another,  oanoelling  the  fiirst,  and 
keying  the  whole  of  his  fortune  among  bis  vekttonsi  so 
.diat  she  bsa  nothing  but  the  jointure  giranted  by  her  oen* 
tract  of  .maroege*  ThM^  however,  is  suffiotently  am|ile  to 
enaUo  her  to  indulge  ber  only  passion,  by  giving  fireqiient 
aatertainmeiits^  in  all  of  which  she  is  sure  to  appear  as 
ridiculous  tboqgb  not  so  magnificently  dressed,  aa  in  the 
days  of  her  husband.  The  Moystens  assure  me  that  I 
am  a  very  great  Cenrourite  of  Lady  bIango.-«4  oultivnts 
ber  partly  as  a  sulgect  of  laughter,  but  chiefly  because  she 
is  ai^bnired  by  die  Moystons.  The  outlines  of  the  ftfe- 
gmng  portrait  i  bad  from  the  aunt  The  ookniring  you 
wip,  at  first  ngfat,  perceive  to  be  that  of  your  humble  j 
vant. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
JaU£3  GuiNDiLi,,  Esq.  to  (he  CouNTEss  o/'Deanport. 

JVothikg  could  be  more  destructive  of  all  your  ladyship's 
projects,  with  regard  to  Lord  Deaoport,  than  his  attach- 
ment U)  Miss  Cl^ord*    I  saw  her  first  fi  I  passed  through 


XjUMttM*  whtfttdM tkiii f«^4yV^  wkh  her  fiiUitf.  She 
nas  even  ihm  uoivtynUy  admirad,  doI  ofalj  on  9ooouat 
«f  bT-hwinff»  bntabp  tat  tbeiKsutaoMiof  her  uodertUoMt- 
iog.  I  vfs  aflerw«rds  ioformedt  that  a  ji^uog  Eiiglid»> 
wuaif  of  imoiense  fbdnoey  bad  ialleo  in  love  with  he^ 
fWDpotad  mamafe^  and  offlured  aeUUmenU,  wbioh  few. 
fmm  oouldy  witb  lass  inoonv«nieBee»  bava  made  good* 
iier  r?fiiaal  of  tbia  genUeoMua  was  tbe  more  surpriaingi 
beoaiM?  be  ^aa  of  a  cbanader  wbidi  women  in  geneial 
wiab  Moofst  to  fiad  in  a  husband ;  handsome,  liberal^  and  df 
ao  pliant  a  temper,  that  she  eould  not  have  failed  to  have 
bad  tbe  eptire  disposal  of  bim  and  bis  fortune.  What  dp 
you  think  was  the  gtrfs  objection  ?  She  discovered,  that, 
•notwithstanding  bis  baviag  bad  an  university  education, 
behadnoltbeleast  taste  for  reading;  of  course,  was  n^ 
tber  ignorant;  and,  in  ber  <^inion,  forsooth,  greatly  bp. 
sealh  the  intaUeotual  standard  which  she  thought  india- 
pensable ;  and  she  viewed  him  with  a  kind  of  oompassioa, 
bordering  on  contempt*  The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
story  is^  that  the  father,  instead  of  combating  the  childish 
and  romantic  notions  €xf  bis  daughter,  ratlier  encouraged 
them.  Thus  this  man  of  strong  sense  and  geniua  lost  an 
iqpportunity  of  marrying  his  daughter  advantageously ; 
which  a  man  of  common  sense,  without  a  particle  of  genius, 
would  have  seized. 

This  very  eiogular  prejudice  of  the  girl  in  favour  of 
pedants,  I  presume,  did  not  last  long;  for  in  France  and 
Italy  she  was  distinguished  for  tbe  graces  and  accomplish* 
ments  peculiar  to  her  sex ;  seemed  to  know  the  full  value 
of  even  her  ejeUmal  charms^  and  to  have  the  same  taste 
with  other  beauties,  for  admiration  on  their  account 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  having  severely  repented 
tbe  egregious  folly  of  her  conduct  at  Lausanne,  which  in* 
deed  nothing  but  youth  and  inexperience  could  render  at 
all  excusable.  The  more  sensibly  she  feels  for  her  error, 
the  more  anxious  will  she  be  to  rea  ir  it,  when  a  similar 
opportunity  occurs. 

As  for  her  airs  of  indifference  respecting  Lord  Deanport, 
tbj^  proceed,  I  am  convinced,  &om  coquetry,  and  are  in* 


tended  to  fim  hiB  flme  up  to  the  tnttryiiig  poiill  t  toTf 
though  naturally  of  a  lively  temper,  yet  I  undentand  Aat 
fluie  18  of  a  very  different  diaraeter  from  *  lier  brouier,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  rash,  headstrong  young  tfSkms  aKve, 
ererlastingly  in  one  scrape  or  another. 

But,  though  she  may  deserre  the  character  of  b^g  fitf 
more  circumspect  than  him,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  during  her  residence  abroad,  or  since  her  return,  she 
may  have  been  suffidently  unguarded  in  her  conduct  to 
leave  room  for  constructions  which  would  have  a  strong 
effctct  on  the  suspidous  mind  of  Lord  Deanport:  but  tMi 
must  be  managed  with  great  delicacy ;  any  attempt  to  pre^ 
judice  him  against  her,  without  being  successful,  would 
rivet  him  more  to  her  than  ever.  Nobody  knowis,  better 
than  your  ladyship,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  woman  to  convince 
her  lover  of  her  innocence,  and  to  turn  his  rage  against 
her  accusers.  Whatever  accounts  you  may  receive  fiom 
Miss  Almond,  therefore,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  cautioua 
respecting  the  manner  and  terms  in  which  tiiey  are  com- 
municated  to  your  son» 

Your  ladyship  may  think  the  idea  whimsical ;  but  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  your  son  might  be  cur- 
ed of  his  partiality  for  this  lady  by  insinuations  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.    You  must  have  observed,  that  he  never  could 
endure  the  company  of  persons  of  distinguished  genius ; 
and,  though  nobody  can  be  more  fond  of  the  reputation 
of  wit,  or  more  ready  to  display  every  spark  of  that  kind 
that  occurs  to  his  imagination,  yet  he  hates  the  same  dis- 
position in  those  who  are  more  successful  than  himself. 
He  can  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne :  he  shuntf  all  com- 
panies in  which  he  is  not  considered  as  supreme,  not  only 
in  rank,  but  repartee.    He  finds  little  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  the  first ;  but  when  he  adheres  rigorously  to  the 
last  article,  his  society  is  confined  to  admiring  dependents, 
listeners,  and  others,  whom  your  ladyship  used  to  express 
uneasiness  at  seeing  him  connected  with.     This  prejudice 
against  the  society  of  men  of  talents  or  genius  he  has  in  a 
still  stronger  degree  against  women  of  the  same  descripu 
f  ipn .    He  cannot  bear  the  company  of  a  female  who  haa 


ike  iciit  pnUfBakm  rf  tiuit  kind :  and  I  am  rery  mueh 
nislakto^  if  all  the  passion  be  feels  for  Miss  Clifford  could 
Miaintain  its^greuBd  agaiast  the  dislik  hie  has  Co  women 
of  disdnguisbed  wit  and  noderstaiidiDg,  which  he  cannot 
alwajs  suppress,  even  to  his  nearest  relations.  I  am  nqi 
absolutely  oonTiaoed  that  jou  yourself  are^  on  all  ooca* 
siensy  an  exception. 

In  my  bumble  opinion^  therefore,  you'  have  a,  belter 
chance  of  breaking  his  connection  with  Miss  Clifford  by 
npresenting  ^er  to  him  as  a  woman  of  spirit^  highly  ac* 
ooisplished  and  intelligent,  than  by  insinuations  to  the 
pfigudice  of  her  character  in  any  respect ;  besides,  her 
whole  conduct  and  conversation  will  tend  to  confirm  your 
vspresentations  respecting  the  first,  and  to  destroy  the  ere. 
^  of  the  second, 

.  I  understand,  indeed,  that  though  Miss  Clifford  really 
poesuscfl  a  good  deal  ci  wit,  she  is  not  so  apt  to  exhibit  it 
in  mixed  company  as  most  people  of  wit  are :  it  may  be 
necessary,  therefcre,  to  engage  some  of  your  female  ac- 
quaintance to  provoke  her  in  the  presence  of  his  lordship^ 
by  an  attack  on  some  of  her  absent  friends ;  this  will  cer* 
tainly  throw  her  off  her  guard,  and  she  will  defend  them 
with  a  spirit  which  will  show  her  in  her  true  colours: 
or,  if  you  should  not  have  an  opportuni^  ibr  this,  it 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  to  invent  a  few  ^oa- 
moUf  (an  easy  task  for  your  ladyship),  and  have  them  re- 
peated to  your  son  as  the  hajqpy  effusions  pf  Af  iss  Clifford's 
wit* 

I  have  heard  of  the  Mr.  Proctor  you  mention :  he  is  a 
weak  man.  He  rejected  very  tempting  offers  for  his  io* 
terest  at  an  election,  though  he  had  no  other  connection 
with  the  candidate  he  supported  than  his  having  been  the 
friend  of  Clifford,  the  father :  this  seems  next  to  idiotism  ; 
far  Mr.  Clifford  was,  at  that  time,  dead. 

However  his  love  to  Miss  Almond,  and  hieitred  to  young 
Clifford,  may  prompt  him  to  disclose  circumstances,  re- 
specting his  sister,  which  may  promote  your  ladyship's 
scheme,  I  must  repeat,  that  you  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious vi  avpiding  an^  inainnatipns-  gainst  the  young 
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hdyf  whofle  fiJiehood  isIikflyiD  be  jliiciifiwd  tajMr 
too.  ^ 

I  «m  extremely  oonoerned  tbat  I  eamioileayie  ihieplMr 
•t  present.  Besides  his  bodily  diseese^  my  poor  eouwn  is 
in  $Q  very  weak  a  state  of  mindly  that  he  could  be  swayed 
to  any  thing  by  those  around  him ;  aii4  I  etn  truat  noM 
of  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  deed  he  could  esecula^ 
in  his  present  state,  would  be  valid  in  law  i  but  I  am  aol 
certain  that  it  would  not ;  and  still  less  what  he  mighi  be 
induced  to  do  if  I  were  absent :  I  am  resolved,  theiefiiie^ 
not  to  quit  my  post  till  all  is  over*  There  is  no  knowkm 
bow  long  he  may  linger,  for  the  doctors  cannot  peiauadc 
him  to  take  any  of  their  pcescriptions. 

I  hope  Lord  Deanport  is  fully  sensiUe  of  the  oUiga* 
tions  he  lies  under  to  your  ladyship  for  the  great  attenlioB 
you  have  always  paid  to  his  interest,  and  tbat  he  will 
show  his  gratitude  in  the  mostsuhatanrial  manner  as  soon 
as  his  marriage  with  Miss  Moyston  is  concluded ;  but  I 
do  brieve  tkai^  or  some  other  event  of  the  same  naluim 
must  previously  take  place*  He  may,  I  imagsae,  be  pie< 
Tmled  on  to  part  with  what  he  fieek  superfluous;  but  I 
question  greatly  whether  any  sense  of  obligation  will  maka 
Urn  3riekl  to  another  what  he  thinks  in  the  smallest  degree 
necessary  to  himself. 

I  admire  the  portrait  prodigiously  that  your  ladyship 
was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me,  espedally  the  cokmrii^t 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  exquisite.  It  is  long  since  I 
knew  that  you  were  a  very  ingenious  artist,  but  I  was  un^ 
acquainted  with  your  diief  excellence  before.  There  is 
one  other  use,  howevter,  wlach  you  might  make  of  Lady 
Mango  and  her  East-India  friends,  brides  that  of  turn- 
ing them  into  ridKule :  they  generally  play  deep,  and 
some  of  them  very  inattentively.  I  dare  swear  your  la- 
dyship would  win  from  most  of  diem,  in  whatever  seat  you 
were  placed^  I  remain  your  ladyship's  most  obedient  and 
faithful  servant, 

P.  8     Your  ladyship  is  ao  admirmble  a  painter,  tbat 


I '  thaiild  bt  kig%  Migti  for  •  slwftbb  (^  iIm  fins  tridow 
Demum^  from  your  peneiL  You  Mem  to  think  me  better 
aeqoiialed  with  lier  tbui  I  am. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Ladt  Deakport  to  James  Gm-^DiLi^  Esq. 

I  WILL  nol  be  so  uncandid  as  to  dispute  -the  Taliditj  of 
yoat  tMsons  for  remaining  fixed  to  your  post.  I  should 
neter  ibi^ve  myself,  if  in  consequence  of  your  yielding 
to  my  solicitation,  your  cousiii  were  influenced  by  those 
around  him  to  make  settlements  prgudicial  to  your  inter- 
est. Whilst  I  rsgret  your  absence,  therefore,  I  cannot 
hdp  approving  of  your  perseverance* 

You  shall  hive  the  sketdi  you  desire,  of  the  widow  De* 
mure  t^-^though  she  tries  to  conceal  some  of  her  stiongest 
fcacores,  I  think  I  hate  caught  them  all. 

I  beg  you  to  take  notice  of  my  goodness,  in  comply* 
ing  with  your  request,  aft  the  very  instant  when  you  refuse 
mine. 

Mrs.  Demure^s  father  had  a  large  estate  in  one  of  our 
We^India  islands :  her  mother  was  a  native  of  that  coun-' 
try.  When  they  quitted  it,  to  establish  themselves  in 
England,  their  ftunily  consisted  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter;  so  that,  although  the  father  was  rich,  this  daughter 
bad  but  a  moderate  portion* 

The  Christian-names,  of  Mary,  Ann,  Elizabeth,  &c 
which  it  was  andently  the  custom  in  this  island  for  pa* 
rents  to  bestow  upon  their  daughters,  began,  some  yean 
ago,  to  be  changed  for  Maria,  Anna,  Eliza.  Those,  with 
other  royal,  imperial,  and  poetical  names,  came  afterwards 
so  much  in  fashion,  that  Carolinas,  Charlottas,  Augustas, 
JuKas,  and  Sophias,  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  alley 
of  London ;  and  particularly,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  the 
environs  of  Covent*Garden  and  Drury-Lane.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  mode  was  trans- 
ported to  our  West^India  ndands. 


^  I 


-The -iiime  of  Kbs. "Dmumfm  father iro§' Hack ;  inid 
the  ChrisUaa  name  of  her  grandnKither,  fnnn  whom  he 
looked  for  a  legacy,  Griszel.  The  dd  ladj  expected  that 
the  child  should  be  named  after  her ;  and  both  the  parents 
agreed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disoblige  her :  thejr 
told  her*  however,  that  thej  wished  td  add  two  other  very 
delightful  names :  and  the  old  lady  had  thp  oemplaisanoe  to 
say,— ^  That  she  had  no  objecUon  to  their  giving  their 
daughter  as  many  names  as  they  pleased,  provided  hers 
was  one  of  them.*  They  had  already  pvepaied  the  two 
names  which  they  thought  best  calculated  to  correct  llie 
vilifying  impression  of  6rizzel«  Mrs.  Demure's  maiden* 
name,  therefore,  was  Angelina  Celestina  Griszel  Blade. 

She  was  only  nine  years  old  whoi  she  came  to  £ng« 
land.  At  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  English  females  vre 
generally  considered  as  children,  Angelina  Celesdna  had 
mnch  the  appearance  of  a  woinan.  She  was  akeady 
beautifuL  The  advance  of  time  promised  perfectien  t# 
the  rising  beauties  of  her  person,  and  opened  fresh  diacma 
in  her  countenance.  The  effect  of  time,  on  the  charms 
of  the  mother,  was  directly  the  reverse.-— She  did  not  per^^ 
ceive  this  in  her  looking-glass ;  but  she  became  sensible 
of  it  in  a  mamier  still  more  mortifying,  by  an  evident  di* 
minution  in  the  attentions  of  the  men,  which  began  to 
turn  from  herself  to  her  daughter;  and  the  beauties  a€ 
the  one  seemed  to  bloom  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  o* 
ther  withered.  The  mother,  at  last,  considered  her 
daughter  in  the  light  of  a  thief,  who  stole  from  her  those 
goods  on  which  she  put  the  highest  value  ;  and  she  felt 
an  aversion  for  her  accordingly. 

With  all  the  stress  which  some  people  pot  on  what 
they  call  natural  affection,  this  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
extraordinary;  for  what  is  more  natural  than  to  bate 
those  whom  we  see  enjoying  what  we  have  lost.  I  have 
heard  the  mother  condemned,  on  that  account,  by  men 
who  had  an  abhorrence  to  the  sight  oC  their  own  nearest 
relations,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  heir* 
to  their  estates :  as  if  it  were  not  more  provoking  t%i  see 
another  enjoying  what  you  have  been  deprived  of» 


your  Ufr»  titttti  w«4y  to  kiKNT  lliat  he  Is  to  possesa  it  af. 
t«r  your  death  And  I  shall  leave  it  ta  any  beautiful  wo* 
BMn  to  ju4ge^  whether  it  would  not  both  mortify  and  pro- 
voke her  more,  to  see  her  beauty,  than  to  see  her  estate, 
transferred  to  another.  Yet  men  are  astonished  that  Mrs. 
JDenuire^s  mother  should  have  a  prejudice  against  her  own 
daughter  I  It  must  be  eonfessed,  Mr.  Grindill,  that  of  all 
the  inoonsistent  animals  on  earth,  men  are  the  most  so. 
Your  whole  sex  is  a  compositicm  of  vanity,  caprice,  and 
oontradictiaii.  I  will  not  deny,  however,  that  there  are 
eueptioiw» 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Miss  Angelina  Celesti* 
na  Grisael  Blaek. 

Her  father  was  an  extravagant,  thoughtless  man,  but 
extveaidy  indu^;ent  to  his  daughter.  The  mother  had 
neiw  loved  her  husband,  and  now  disliked  him  more  than 
cverf  QD  aeeount  of  that  indulgence :  she  became  daily 
more  peevish  and  morose  to  her  husband,  and  treated  her 
daughter  with  augmenting  severity.  Young  Angelina's 
Jispontion  did  not  improve  by  the  example  of  that  mutu- 
al detestatkm  which  existed  between  her  father  and  mo« 
ther.  She  coaxed  and  laughed  at  the  one,  dreaded  and 
liated  the  other,  and  tried  to  deceive  both.  The  ex- 
tmvagaace  of  the  sods  ruined  the  father^s  afiairs,  and 
biou^^t  him  to  his  grave.  Narrow  circumstances  increas- 
ed the  malignant  tempers  of  the  mother  and  daughter, 
who  now  lived  in  a  state  of  most  acrimonious  discord  with 
eaeh  other.  The  former  was  sometimes  overheard  pour- 
ing reproaches  of  a  singular  nature  upon  her  daughter. 
Some  people  imputed  these  entirely  to  the  intemperance 
of  the  woman ;  but  it  isr  not  likely  that  a  mother  would 
aecuse  a  daughter  without  foundation.  The  young  lady, 
no  doubt,  heard  of  the  rumours  which  those  accusations 
gave  rise  to,  for  she  became  at  once  wonderfully  circum- 
qpeet,  hypocritical,  and  prudish* 

Having  seen  the  distress  which  the  ruinous  state  of 
her  fiUher^s  affairs  had  ^rown  his  family  into,  she  grew 
ao  fond  of  money^  (a  disposition  she  had  never  before  nta« 
niftssed))  that,  in  her  opinion,  life  was  not  worth  holding 


inthout  a  great  deal  of  it    To  secure  so  ettentuU  an  ms 
tide,  therefore^  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  Texatuma  of 
her  mother,  she  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  Demure^  a  bmi 
extremely  rich,  and  extremely  infinn,  of  the  same  cfaanM>- 
ter  and  the  same  age  with  her  father,  and  of  an  appeatw 
ance  more  disagreeable  than  men  usually  are  at  any  age. 
He  was  generally  confined  one-half  the  year  with  the  gout 
She  displayed  a  great  deal  of  care  and  sympathy  about  thii 
poor  man,  nursed  him  in  his  confinement,  warmed  his  flan- 
nels, smoothed  his  pillow ;  and  made  him  bdsere,  at  laait^ 
that  she  really  bad  some  affection  for  him.— What  is  so  «r« 
travagant  and  inconsistent,  that  handsome  women,  assisted 
by  men's  vanity  and  self  love,  cannot  make  them  belierva  ? 
Some  of  those  who  were  witnesses  to  her  behaviour 
were  so  imposed  on  by  the  tender  and  sympethiting  Hun» 
ner  in  which  she  performed  those  disgusting  oflfaMs,  that 
they  adopted  the  opinion  of  her  husband :  aa  if  it  were  not 
infinitely  more  likely,  that  a  young  woman  shoukl  act  the 
part  of  a  hypocrite,  which  is  so  natural^  and  which  the  pM* 
judices  of  men  has  rendered  so  necessary  to  young  woaMn^ 
than  that  she  should  have  an  affection  for  an  infirm  man 
Besides,  Mrs.  Demure,  from  particular  cbcumstaoess^ 
bad  been  even  more '  habituated  to  dissimulatiim  Aaa 
young  women  usually  are.    She  had  been  under  the  n^ 
cessity  of  concealing  her  feelings  from  an  earlier  date 
than  common.    She  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
hypocrisy  and  simulation. 

After  she  took  the  intrepid  step  of  marrying  sueh  a 
man  as  Mr.  Demure,  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  oveiv 
come  her  disgust,  however  strong  it  might  be,  and  seem 
to  love  him ;  it  was  equally  incumbent  on  her  to  perse* 
vere  till  his  death ;  had  she  relaxed  in  her  caresses,  he 
might  have  served  her  as  Sir  Jeremiah  Mango  did  his 
lady. 

Still  some  people  were  astonished  that  even  those  con* 
siderations  could  prevail  on  a  woman,  so  formed  for  plea- 
sure, to  submit  to  so  long  a  deprivation ;  for  the  raaii 
held  out  a  full  half  year  after  her  marriage ;  which,  no 
doubt,  was  a  longer  period  than  she  had  calculated  on. 
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Bat  this  difficulty  is  removed,  by  supposing  diat  she 
silbmicted  td  ho  sudi  thing ;  wbidi  is  my  fixed  opinion.: 

tih  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Demure  had  too 
ntufib  sagacity  io  OTeiwact  ihe  part  of  the  sorrowful  widow.' 
in  ilie  ridtculons  maiitier  Lady  Mango  had  done;    She* 
kif¥w  very  n^ell  that  every  person  of  common  sense  was' 
pfersuaded  diat  she  ihtemally  rgoiced  at  the  event ;  she 
iUerefore  exffibited  no  inreater  sii^^  of  afiiction  than  de*' 
Ifency  required;    It  is  true  that  shi  continued  her  weedi#   .    . 
luitiger  tlmn'  waa  dbsoTutely  necessary ;  but  thai  was  be^-  '   ic^^^r'        h 
catlse  she  had  been  told  (hat  Mr;  Mordaunt  Bad  said  sho. 
ne^er  had  look^  to  beaudfiA  and  interesting  as  in  thein; 

Her  partiailhy  for  him  was  (Eseovered/  or  strongly  sns^' 
pected :  thougH  iibe  had  deceived  her  husband,  Kbe  couhf 
hot  eohoeal  it  from  her  sVarp-sighted  rivaii^  She  h<^>ed, 
however,  to  oVeroome  His  well-known  aversion  to  mar-^ 
iiage  ;*but  he  gaive  no  hint  of  any  change  of  sentim^iit  vi 
that  article.  Slie  tried  wBat  ooldneik  would  do  ;  and  aC*' 
fetled  a  reserve^  of  wfaici/  she  had  neter  b^fcM  madehinl 
sensible :  he  b<M  this  with  e^animityi  and  turned  hii: 
atitetions  to  other  Wonf^n :— this  she  6otild  tiM  £iMihe  i-^ 
and  therefore  dnfew  him  back/  by  a  didpla^  of  all  her  &r/ 
nfef  partiality;  Abodt  this  jiinctiM^'  as  I  avif  ftdly  per-" 
suaded,  he  was  indulged  in  the  strongest  possible  proofs. 
(jT  her  kindness;  At  no  vefy  distant  period  after  this/ 
however,  a  complifte  mptur6  seems  to  have  taken  place  be«> 
{#een  thenr.  SoUfe  imputed  this  Ui  Mordaitnl^s  usual  iiw 
6oi»tancy;  others  thought  it  #as,  in  a  great  measurev 
bwii^  to  an  oocArenc6  which  made  sooa^  no&6  at  thal^ 
fine; 

Mrs.  DenidVe  bad  a  iv^|;ra.nund,  of  tli^  natfife  of  Fhillis/ 
^ho,  from  her  childbbod^  had  b^ta  attached  to  her  person/ 
and  ted  always  given  every  ]^robf  of  affection  to' her  mi»* 
tress.  The  girl  once  forgot  to  ^iecifte  soUle  orde^  which' 
frer  mistress  hm^  issued:  this' neglect  wall  of  no  import- 
ands;  but  it  was*  dilbovered  When  this  lady  happen^  to 
\it  in  a  very  ill-hulttour.  She  threatened  tb  have  the  girl 
lUtanished  with  ait  ffae  sev^Aty  that  is  us6d  in  th^'  Wesfrsr 
.   fOL;vn.  t 
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India  ishnds.  The  girl  hinted,  that  the  law  of  £nglancl 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  an  outrage.  Mrs.  Demure  be« 
came  instantly  sensible,  that  what  the  girl  insinuated  was 
true.  She  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject ;  and  appear- 
ed  to  have  forgotten  the  affSur,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  ker 
maid^ 

About  two  months  after,  however,  PhtlKs  was  decoyed 
on  board  a  ship  ju9t  ready  to  sail  for  the  West  Indfies, 
with  directions  that  she  should  be  delivered  to  the  mana' 
ger  of  her  brother^s  estate,  who  was  instructed  to  turn  her 
among  the  field-negroes. 

So  far  from  being  sensible  that  she  had  behaved  cruelly, 
Mrs.  Demure  boasted  of  this,  as  an  ingenious  and  proper 
manner  of  punishing  the  saudness  of  a  slave. 

People's  opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject  The 
West-India  merchants,  and  those  concerned  in  the  slave* 
trade,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  the  best  judges,  thtHight 
that  Mrs.  Demure  served  Phillis  right :  others  were  of  a 
Afferent  way  of  thinking.  Eve^  body  allows  that  PfaiU 
lis  is  a  sweet-tempered  obliging  girl ;  but,  after  all,  she 
was  a  slave;  and  if  slaves  are  treated  with  what  they 
odl  humanity,  how  are  we  to  hove  sugar  ? 

People  ought  to  allow  themselves  to  reflect  seriously  on 
consequences  before  they  decide  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  have  been  assured,  however,  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
shocked  when  he  heard  of  this  transaction ;  for,  though 
h^  is  by  no  means  a  weak  man  in  other  respects,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly compasMonate,  and  rather  romantic  in  his  ideas. 
Whether  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  bis  breach  whh  Mrs. 
Demure  cannot  be  ascertained :  but  what  gives  some 
weight  to  that  notion  is,  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the 
West  Indies  to  purchase  Phillis  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
send  her  back  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity;  which 
was  done  accordingly.  The  girl  is  now  free  and  happy, 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  MordaunOs  friend,  Colonel  Sommers. 

When  Mrs.  Demure  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  k 
redoubled  the  wrath  she  had  already  conceived  against 
jitf  r.  Mordaunt.  Her  usual  caution  and  dissimulation  are 
apt  to  forsake  her  at  the  bare  mention  of  his  name ;  the 


kMt  idlnma  to  ibms  enx  hfttiog  b«en  friends  distuxbs 
hat.  I  •vnetines  touch  on  the  tender  part  on  purpoie, 
and  she  winces  inunedielely.  At  mj  inttigaUon,  Lady 
Blunt  hat  prcMod  upon  it  more  rouj^ly,  which  neve*  fiub 
10  aet  her  a  fretting,  to  the  aatiBfaetion  of  al  who  know 
her.  This  tends  to  confirm  all  that  is  whispered ;  buty  as 
I  am  solicitoos  to  haie  such  confirmation  of  this  as  would 
satisfy  others^  I  have  firequently  endeavoured  to  draw  it 
fimn  Mordaunt  I  never  expected  tliat  I  could  bring 
him  to  a  direct  avowal ;  but  I  had  some  hopes  that  he 
would  deny  it,  as  is  usual  enough  with  certain  fine  gen- 
demen,  in  such  manner  as  would  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
truth.  In  this»  however,  I  was  disappointed.  I  tried  to 
tempi  him  by  informing  him  of  a  strong  instance  of  Mrs. 
Dcmure^s  malice  against  himself.  Even  this  had  no  ef. 
feet ;  and,  if  I  had  nothing  to  form  a  judgment  from  but 
the  words  and  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  concluding  that  my  suspicions  are 
giDundlem. 

I  understand  that  it  is  a  principle  of  his,  that  no  in- 
stance of  rage  or  malice  on  the  part  of  a  woman  can  just- 
ify a  man  for  betraying  the  confidence  she  once  placed  in 
him.  I  betieve  Mrs.  Demure  knows  this,  whidi  emboU 
dens  her  to  use  the  freedom  she  does  with  his  character. 

I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  the  particular  reason  I 
have  for  hating  this  woman.  After  she  had  lost  all  hope 
of  subduing  MordaunCs  aversion  to  marriage,  she  turned 
her  eyes  on  Lord  Deanport.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  very  obsequious  manner  in  which,  of  a  sudden,  she 
paid  her  court  to  me,  till  I  discovered  that  my  son  was  as 
obsequiously  paying  his  court  to  her :  the  one  explained 
the  other.  I  was  seriously  alarmed,  though  this  occurred 
befi>re  I  thought  of  Miss  Moyston.  I  knew  Mrs.  De- 
mure to  be  a  most  deceitful/  intriguing,  ambitious,  and 
interested  woman,  a  character  which,  above  all  others^  I 
abhor.  I  was  convinced  that,  from  the  moment  she 
should  become  his  wife,  I  should  have  no  influence  over 
him ;  that  he  would  be  lost  to  me  as  much  as  if  he  were 
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in  his  grave.  Besides,  what  fondeiis  tbe  idea  of  mcb  a 
marriage  preposterous,  independent  of  every  other  mm 
cumstefice,  is  her  being  so  imiell  voider  tbab  my  soo; 
though  she  had  the  iwpudenoe  to  assert  that-  ibey  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age :  as  if  if  ivere  possiUethBt  any 
body  could  beliere  that  1=  am  as  much  oider  thanr  her  as  t 
must  admit  myself  to  be  oldiSf<lhan  Lovd  Deanport.  You 
cannot  be  surprised  that  t  delieraiined  tor  hMak  bis  eoB-« 
nection  with  a  woman  capable  of  such-^a  gt'ossoalumnrya^ 

I  do  not  assert  that  his  ^Mission  for  Miis.  Demure  was  as 
Tiolent  as  that  which  h^  felt  for-  Miss  Cliffbid ;  but  atill  i 
found  that  I  had  undertaken  a  diilfoult  task.  It  is  easter 
to  prejudice  men  against  plmh-l6oking  women,  of  the  Tery^ 
best  character,  than  to  alienate  tbem  from  beautiful  wo^* 
men  whose  characters  are  equivocal,  or  even  positirelf 
bad.  The  story  of  the  negro-girl,  which  bad  fipoaen.  fbcr 
passTon  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  had-  little  or  nv  effect  cm  Iioodl 
Seanport. 

After  various  attempts  to  dfisentangle  him  fronr  the 
snares  of  If  rs.  Demure,  1  at  last  bit  on  a  device  whiclr 
SQcceededr 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Demure's  dispositiony-  nor  any  thing 
respecting  he^  mind,  that  bewitched  my  son :  though  if 
would  have  been  easy,  it  would  have  bten  superfilibus^  to 
have  attacked  her  moral  qualities.     Her  beauty,  and  the' 
high  idea  he  had  of  her  personal  charms,  were  tbe  only 
$peU»  by  which  she  bo^nd  him  to  her.    My  ainf)  there^ 
forei  wa»  to  weaken  or  dissolve  these ;  for  which  purpose 
I  had  it  distantly  insinuated  to  my  son,  that,  in  spile  of 
her  apparent  health,  she  was  tiunted  with  ascertain  here- 
.j    ditary  distemper,  for  which  I  knew  he  had  the  greatest 
:    horror.    I  adopted  this  expedient  with  the  lesa  scmple, 
!   because,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  die  insi- 
nuation may  be  true : — be  that  as  it  may,  it^ntirely  cuwd 
my'  son  of  his  love* 

From  this  sketch  yoo  will  form'  a  pretty  just  idea  ef  my 

sweet  friend  Mrs.^  Demuve.     You  may  observe  the  inflo* 

'  i/     ence  of  a  little-  flattery ;  the  praise  you  bestowed'  on  my 

portrait  of  Lady  Mango  tempted  me  to  this  last  task^ 


tlMNigh  I  iiraUy  bav#  v^e  iaportaat  business  on  niy 
Imiids. 

I  exp^t  to  hear  ffom  Mm  Almpnd  e?ery  hour.  In 
die  ^xpectetion  of  seeing-  yoe  «oob  tn  l/oodon,  in  conse^ 
^fettce  of  ibe  WelsfanM'e  setliog  out  on  a  longer  jour- 
ney, f  remain,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

Miss  Almoih)  to  th^  CavavRss  of  Deanpoe*. 

York. 

^8  the  favoor  and  protection  with  vhich  your  ladyship 
honours  me  £ogm  the-clnef  happiness  of  my  life,  the  fresh 
proof  -of  jour  confidence,  which  appears  in  your  last  let- 
ter, a^rds  me  heartfelt  pleasure. 

Your  ladyship  does  me  np  more  than  justice  in  think« 
ii^g  that  I  would  not  readily  believe  your  son ,  would  act 
with  so  much  impropriety  as  to  forsake  a  young  lady  of 
such  shining  virtues  as  Miss  Moyston  possesses,  for  one 
who  has,  ^pesbaps,  little  else  but  p^rsft^^^  charms  to  boast 
of. 

It  would  beastonishing^  indeed,  if  a  nobleman,  so  ac- 
complished, ansd^  permit  me  to  say,  though  I  know  you 
hate  flattery,  but  this  is  nqt.  flattery,  one  who  owes  his 
best  accomplishments  to  the  best  of  mothers—- 1  say  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  he  should  act  unlik^  a  man  of 
quality  in  the  important  point  of  marriage*  He  ought  to 
remember  that  he  has  to  support  tlie  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors; fiar  he  is  not  like  the  new-made  lords,  who,  they 
say,  have  hardly  any  ancestors  at  all;  whereas  every 
body  knows  diat  few  men  in  England,  or  even  Wal^,^ 
have  niore  ancestors  than  his  lordship, 

My  Lord  Peanport  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe^  and 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world ;  but,  by  making  only  the 
tpur  of  Yorkshire^  be  might  have  learned  to  make  a  good 
bargain,  and  Jiave  discovered  that  nothing  si^pports  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  fiunily  so  mu^b  as  money  .-*-!  once 
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saw  Mi88  Moysfon  at  tihe  playhouse  in  York»  when 
Othello  was  acted.  To  be  sure  that  young  lady's  oooii* 
tenance  cannot  be  called  exceedingly  beautiful;  but  I 
hope  his  lordship  will  view  her  Tisage  in  her  vastfortune, 
just  as  Desdemona  says  she  viewed  the  black  visage  of  her 
lover  in  his  mind. 

I  have  delivered  your  ladyship's  affectionate  compli- 
ments to  my  aunt,  who  desires  me  to  return  the  same  to 
you ;  and  I  am  sure  she  understands  politeness  too  well 
to  refuse  your  request,  that  I  should  wait  on  you  this  sea« 
son  in  London,  where  I  can  enjoy  as  much  rural  felicity 
as  in  the  country ;  so  that  your  ladyship  will  not  need  to 
leave  it  for  Willow.Bank  sooner  than  is  quite  convenient. 
Indeed,  I  must  confess  that  my  aunt  could  part  with  me 
now  more  easily  than  at  any  other  time,  because  she  has 
just  begtfn  a  very  long  romance,  and  likewise  expects  a 
visit  from  her  sister-in-law,  who  will  stay  with  her  at  least 
three  weeks ;  and  over  and  above,  she  has  just  revived  a 
present,  which  never  fails  to  comfort  her  when  she  is  nerv« 
ous  or  in  low  sfnrits. 

As  for  Mr.  Proctor,  whose  proposals  your  ladyship  took 
so  much  pains  to  prevail  on  me  to  reflise,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  being  morose,  and  living  in  Northumberland, 
I  own  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  of  ill-humour  fiom  my 
relations  oq  that  account.  They  are  continually  telling 
me  of  young  women  like  myself,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  being  married  to  men  older  than  Mr.  Proctor,  lure 
the  mothers  of  several  children ;  that,  so  far  from  being 
morose,  be  is  a  cheerful,  good-natured  man,  with  whom  I 
could  do  what  I  pleased,  and  might  eanly  persuade  to  live 
a  good  part  of  the  year  in  London.  I  am  determined, 
however,  never  to  repent  having  followed  your  ladyship^s 
counsel,  though  he  should  never  renew  the  same  proposal, 
i^hich  surprises  me  a  little  that  he  never  has ;  but  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  your  ladyship  will  never  allow  me  to 
be  a  loser  by  having  fbllowed  your  advice. 

My  aunt  informed  me  yesterday  that  she  understood 
that  Mr.  Proctor^s  journey  to  York  was  delayed ;  and 
heref  ore  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  df  speaking  to 
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liun  on  die  aubiect  your  ladyship  nentioiM :  but,  that  I 
may  show  my  obedieuoe  to  your  eomiiiands,  and  do  all  in 
my  power  to  proeure  you  the  infonnatioD  you  require,  I 
wrote  to  hjBi  direcUy,  and  have  no  doubt  of  his  answering 
my  letter  speedily. 

Had  it  not  been  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  I  should  have 
scrupled  to  have  written  to  any  man  that  is  not  a  near  re- 
lation, and  far  less  to  him,  particularly  as  he  has  never 
repeated  his  proposal,  which  several  of  my  relations  think, 
in  pohteness,  he  ought  to  do;  because  a  lover  that  takes 
the  first  refusal,  they  say,  i«  no  lover  at  all.  But  as  for 
that,  he  may  do  aa  he  pleases;  for  I  am  quite  certain,  as 
I  said  before,  that  your  ladyship  ia  too  generoua  to  allow 
me  to  be  a  loser  by  following  your  advice,  being  all  from 
one  who  is,  and  ever  will  be,  your  ladyship^s  most  faith- 
ful, most  obedient,  and  modt  obliged,  humble  servant, 

MABGARET  ALMOVD. 


LETTER  XLVII. 
Mise  Almond  to  Damiel  Faocroa,  £«g« ' 

siA,  r^jk 

mLy  aunt  desires  me  to  return  you  thanks  ibr  the  potted 
shrimps  you  were  so  good  as  to  send,  as  well  for  the  six 
bottles  of  cherry  brandy  that  came  by  the  same  coach. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favourable  opinion  you  still 
retain  of  me,  as  expressed  in  your  letter  to  my  aunt  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  decliniqg  your  proposal  did  not 
proceed  from  any  objection  to  your  person,  or  even  to 
your  age ;  for,  I  must  confess,  I  never  was  an  approver 
of  those  giddy  women  who  have  a  taste  for  husbands  that 
are  too  young* 

My  hesitation  respecting  your  proposal  of  marriage  a- 
rose  entirely  from  a  kind  of  delicacy,  which,  as  1  am 
sometimes  nervous,  produces  a  dread  of  matrimony,  that 
I  cannot,  all  at  once,  overcome.  From  the  friendship 
you  still  express  for  me,  I  dare  say  it  will  afford  you  pleap 


^ure  to  know  that  I  haYe  less  6f  tbb  nervous  eomjikdat 
since  I  took  steel-pills,  by  the  advice  of  young  Dr.  Iron- 
rides,  who  has  grej^  ek'dl  ^n  women>  pomplaints :  he  is 
the  son  of  your  a^uaintano^  the  old  doctor,  who  1)88  Ut^ 
off  practipe.  But,  to  provis  to  y9U  that  you  possess  « 
great  de^l  of  my  confidence  and  e^leen,  I  will  ^nfiiran  you, 
>hat  a|9$non  of  hi|^  Fsoikin  the  state  h^s  applied  to  nielbr 
j^  many.diYmmstance^  as  I  can  pollect  i^pecting  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Clifford  of  Northumbef  land,  against  soiiie 
jof  whom,  partijiCularly  the  daughter,  it  is  easy  to  pero|ei^e 
^t  my  friend  has  rf^ived  unfavo^ra1)le  impressicftis. 
As  you  were  long  acquainted  wjth  that  wjiole  family,  and^ 
I  have  beard,  havjs  been  ungratefully  used  by  them,  I 
ithought  you  the  properest  person  I  could  apply  to  Ibr 
sudi  an  aix^unt  p^  h^r  as  fvill  be  a|preea|)le  to  my  ^ieBd. 
whom  J  have  it  much  at  heart  to  obU^ 

Miss  Cliff[|rd  i^  said  to  have  something  the  appearance 
jind  air  of  a  French  WQin^ ;  but  that  may  bp  her  misfor- 
tune q:iore  thap  her  fapit ;  for,  no  doubt,  she  would  ra» 
ther  look  Jike  an  pnglish.wqfnan,  if  she  could ;  thougfa| 
^t  must  be  o^nfid^  the  Fren^  dress  the  neatest. 

It  is  aUo  said,  that  in  Northuntberland  fhe  used  to  gq 
^huntii^g  ijrith  men,  and  ^ajt  her  father  pirried  \^er  b^ 
Droa4  very  suddenly,  which  occasjoped  various  rumo^n 
through  the  couptry*  I  hope  you  wi{I  bp  able,  soon,  to 
send  a  satisfactory  answer,  as  to  tbp  above  pardcuIarS| 
U>$  ^9  y<>ur  mo4  obedient  sery§nt| 

]^«  9.  We  bear  you  in);^ pfl  to  live,  for  the  future,  one 
^alf  of  the  year,  at  least,  in  London ;  which  gives  greiit 
pleasure  to  v^j  aunt,  anc)  many  of  your  friends  at  York, 
because  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  you 
go  and  return. — It  is  al$o  reported,  (hat  Miss  Proctor  ^ 
lust  going  to  be  ^arrie^,  c|nd,  therefqre,  to  leayeyoor 
IKmse  for  that  Qf  her  husbanf}.  This  must  giye  great  sa- 
faction  to  hejr  as  well  as  her  tiusban4 ;  for  I  hffar  sh^ 
JB  very  pretty.  So  I  gi?e  yoii  joy,  with  all  my  heait^ 
and  hppe  yon  iv|]|  let  inp  y^^  if  H^  r^por(  be  true. 


LETTER  XLVUL 

Me.  Peoctoe  tq  Mts§  Almond. 

» 

1  ;^ii  ghd  that  the  thtimps  and  'birai>Ay  arriv^  safe* 
The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you,  I 
Temen^ber  your  having  pnnsed  a  dith.df  the  Totmer,  which 
made  ii^f  ord^er  som^  to  be  potted  fer  jroo.  And,  as  your 
worthy  aunt  comptained  of  a  pain  in  her  stoinach,  which 
obliged  her  to  tak^  a  glass  'of  cherry-brandy  before  she 
could  venture  to  taste  the  port  after  dinner,  J  presumed 
to  send  a  few  bottles  for  he^  particular  use. .  This  eYpiains 
tke  reason  of  my  chooiiing  these  two  articles,  which  otheis 
wrise  migh(  seem  unsuitable  presents  to  ladies. 

As  to  the  requests  conveyed  in  your  Iet);er,  now  lying 
t>n  the  desk  liefiire  me^  I  assure  you  that  you  cannot  be 
more  earnest  to  oblige  any  penon,  however  high  io  point 
tif  rank,  or  of  wftatever  importance  in  (he  state,  than  I  a|fn 
to  fulfil  your  desire ;  fbr  iMfhich  reason,  that  I  may  fulAl 
it  in  th^  cincumstantial  manner  you  require,  1  shall  post* 
^pone  all  tother  buinnete  uptil  I  riiall  have  finished  this  let* 
ter,  whiirfa  I  forest  will  be  pretty  long.  |  begin  ^is  task 
the  more  willingly,  because  it  Drill  remove  the  prejtidlceii 
of  your  porrespondant  against  a  D^orthy  family ;  and  few 
can  be  more  worthy  than  that  of 'my  late  honoured  friend. 
Mr.  Ctiflbrd,  with  the  exceptions  howeyer  that  shall  be 

hereafter  excepte4» 

To  avoid  prolixity,  withoot  fartfher  preface,  for  brevi* 
tfs  sake  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  Mr.  Cliflbrd  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  respectable  family  and  good  estate  it^ 
Northqmberlandf 

Soon  after  he  returned  from  his  travpls  he  married  Lady 
Horatja  Fitah^rbert,  a  young  woman  of  quality,  with  a 
very  moderate  ibrtunp ;  but,  were  I  to  enumerate  all  the 
good  qualities  of  this  admirable  lady,  my  letter  would  ex- 
tend  to  a  very  great  length  indeed ;  and  therefore,  fer 
^brevity ^8  sake,  as  a  worthy  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say, 
find  i  said  bei|)re|  I  shall  only  assMre  yoi|  that  she  wif 


KMOAfflTT.   . 

uDiYwnlljr  mckaowMgcA  to  be  the  mot!  aooonplishcd 
woBMUi  in  all  Northumberiaiid,  which  is  the  ki^gest  oountjr 
ia  England  except  Yorkshire. 

For  the. space  of  ten  years  after  their  marriage,  Mn 
Clafforid  and  Lady  Horatia  spent  a  few  months  every  year 
in  Londcm,  and  the  rest  in  the  country.  At  the  end  of 
that  period^  their  family  consisted  of  a  son  of  nine  years 
of  age,  and  a  daughter  of  six,  for  whose  education  Mr* 
Clifford  and  his  lady  resolved  to  live  entirely  at  London ; 
a  resolution  which  occasioned  much  sorrow  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  they  quitted.  I  was  then  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  Mr.  CliAmTs  affairs,  and  had  always  op- 
portunities of  seeing  him  when  I  went  to  London ;  which 
was  as  seldom  as  I  could,  because  I  greatly  prefer  Mor- 
peth :  not  from  any  faoUsh  partiality  to  my  native  city^ 
or  because  there  are  not  agreeable  society  to  be  met  with 
in  London,  hot  merely  on  account  of  the  other  being  on 
the  whole  the  pleasantest  place  of  the  two* 

Mr.  Clifford's  son  was  put  to  Westminsters-school ;  the 
daughter  received  the  instruction  that  was  thought  ne- 
eessaiy  under  the  eye  iif  her  mother ;  and  the  progress 
she  made  ia  various  aocomplisbments,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  are  said  to  be  wonderful  At  that  period  Lady 
Horatia  died^  This  Mthtttd  her  husband  so  much,  that^ 
leaving  his  son  at  Westminster-schoid,  he  retired  with  his 
daughter  to  his  house  in  Northumberland,  and  never  en* 
tirely  recovered  his  spirits  afterwaids.  So  far  from  re- 
suming that  style  of  hospitality  in  which  he  had  lired  for^ 
merly,  and  for  which  his  family  had  long  been  distin- 
guished in  the  county,  he  now  entertained  only  a  very 
few  friends,  and  those  but  seldom* 

It  has  been  said,  that  men  who  are  passionately  fond 
of  hunting  have  no  great  relish  for  books ;  but  Mr.  Clif- 
ford bad  a  very  great  relish  for  both :  from  which  yon 
will  observe,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception.  But  it  must  be  acknowledgedt 
that,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  his  ladyt 
Mr.  Clifford  entirdy  left  off  hunting,  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  his  library ;  and  his  cliief  pleasure  was  to  ob» 
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■erve  the  improrenent  of  his  dangbter^s  ttadUrttandiDg, 
who,  young  as  she  then  was,  spent  seven!  hours  ererj 
daj  in  reading  to  her  father,  and  in  eomrersiog  with  him 
on  what  she  had  read :  bj  which  means  she  acquired  a 
taste  for  some  parts  of  Kterature  that  are  sddom  cukiTat* 
ed  by  women.  Now,  it  is  generally  said,  that  this  i«n* 
ders  women  pedantic  and  disputatious  in  company :  but 
here  again  I  roust  repeat,  that  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception  ;  for  Miss  Horatia  Clifford  is  extremely  mo. 
dest  and  'unpresumtng  in  company,  which  is  what  cannot 
be  said  of  some  very  ignorant  ladies  of  my  acquaintance. 

Among  other  accomplishments.  Miss*  Clifford  was  at 
great  pains  to  acquire  that  of  pb^ing  on  the  harp,  an  in* 
strument  of  which  her  fitther  was  exceedingly  fond,  and 
which  she  aooompaiiped  with  her  voice,  which  was  w<hi« 
derfiilly  sweet.  She  generally  chose  plaintive  and  mourn* 
ful  airs.  In  this,  I  confess,  I  think  she  judged  wrong, 
as  merry  tunes  would  have  been  isore  likdy  to  cheer  up 
his  heart ;  whereas  most  of  those  she  played  and  sung  tp 
him  were  so  very  sad,  that  they  would  have  made  the 
most  cheerfully--di8po8ed  people  melancholy.  This  waa 
the  more  surprising,  because  the  young  lady  is  naturally 
of  a  cheerful  temper,  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity ;  but 
I  9U8peU  that  she  preferred  mournful  airs  not  so  much 
from  her  own  taste  as  to  humour  her  father^s  mehiocho* 
ly. 

I  remember  once,  that  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  those  sorrowful  tunes,  the  very  tears  burst  from 
my  eyes  before  I  knew  where  I  was.  I  (never  was  so 
much  ashamed  in  my  life,  and  I  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it  as  much  as  I  could ;  but  whether  Miss  Clifbrd  perceiv- 
ed it  or  not  I  am  uncertain ;  for  it  b  so  contrary  to  the 
disporition  of  that  young  lady  to  hurt  any  person,  or  to 
put  them  in  the  least  out  of  countenance,  that,  I  am  sure, 
she  would  have  seemed  not  to  have  observed  thk  instance 
of  my  weakness,  even  although  it  had  struck  her. 

A  little  before  bis  son  left  Westminster^-sebool  for  the 
university,  Mr.  CKfibrd  pot  him  under  the  particular  care 
of  oAe  of  his  friendly  and  then  set  out  with  his  daughter 


ins  |KWI>AU)I«» 

for  flwiivevknid.  This  4i<l  tiot  hBfipeu  tuddtoljr^  as  bat 
bean  repreaented  to  you,  ngr  yet  uneKpeatedly ;  for  he 
talked  df  it  a  fciH  yaar  before  they  ifent.  I  remember  of 
no  eoDJectures  or  nnaoars  upon  Itbe  occasion  ^  uidesa  the 
stirrow  af  all  who  kn^w  them,  and  Che  hanentations  of  tha 
poor,  are  thought  sach. 

After  passing  two  years  in  Switaerland,  mid  making  the 
tovr  of  a^  the  -canuonsi  Mr.  Cli|Sird  proceeded  with  b^i 
daughter  to  Itaty ;  where,  I  bdieye,they  stud  nine  months, 
fmd  returned  through  France  to  JBngland  about  the  timo 
that  young  Mr.  CIHford  left  the  unVrersity)^  and  sdon  af« 
ter  went  on  his  tva^els  to  France  and  other  foreign  coun* 
tries.    Ypu  si^y  it  'is  veported  that  Miss  Clifbrd  laoka 
tery.Hke  a  Frenoh  wonnm;  as  fc/t  my  own  part,  I  can 
imdier  confirm  nor  refute  this  report,  having  never  had 
any  p^niMmal  ^xperien^  of  French  women.    Indeed  I 
never  «iw  any,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  except  one  who 
^ainoed  on  the  tightirope  at  Sadl^rs-WaUs  when  I  was  last 
in  London.    She  was,  to  hp  saiWi  remarkably  nimble ;  but 
as  for  her  taste  in  dress  (beggii^  pardon  for  diftering  in 
cpinion  firoip  you),  I  miist  confess  I  did  notmu^Ji  adnnre 
it.    I  Uierafore  tliinik  yoa  are  much  in  the  r^ht  in  cboo»i 
ingto  look  Hbe  an  English  woman  ^  as  foi^  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  ^onoeiye  any  biipian  creature  more  beautilttl  than 
Miss  Oliflbrd  was  after  liat  Returned  to  JSngUadv— Yoa 
will  please  to  remember,  my  dear  Miss  Almond,  that  the 
|lreaant  cosnpai^y  are  always  excepted^ 

I  ov^ht  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  sedentary 
manner  of  lifo  ithich  Mr.  Cli^Mrd  adopted,  immediately 
after  the  dealth«f  hsa  lady,  had  so  mudi  afeoted  his  healthj^ 
diat  ha  -was  direcsted  \o  ride  several  boufs  every  day ;  and, 
as  he  eciidd  not  bear  to  be  deprivfd  of  the  company  of  hia 
daughter,  sk^  genarf(^)y  accompanied  1^ :  by  Wiich  meana 
she  became  an  expert  and  foarbss  rider ;  wjiich  when  he^^ 
fother  pereeivad,  he  vesnnied  what  bad  formerly  been  hia 
favourite  diversion,  and  his  daaghlier  sometin^  aocompait 
pied  him  when  he  went  out  with  the  hounds.  This  I  dg^ 
suppose  n  the  only  bundskion  for  the  report  that  baa 
itiiched  your  eipn  of  her  going,  iwhtm^og  «Mb  tmm^  nn4 


i»hitth  I  «M|poi  to  baM  been  propagAteil  by  ^iit^ditiji^mi 
ptnoiit ;  br  bow  «an  we  otherwist  wooofimi  far  die  piumi 
uttii  betay  adopted,  insteed  ef  Ike  siognlar  mfm  end  tbri 
Mdittaiig  to  mentioa  tbefe  tbe  naa  was-her  fiilhae  ? 

I  oaMAot  heipreaiarkiagi  mj  dear  aiss,  tbat  yjoui  meiub 
tto  inquiry  ooooerning  the  peeuniarj  rirrnmntewirni  iik 
whtcH  Mo.  Cliffoid  left  bis  family.  This  I  aiupect  to  be 
an  oaiistioiten.j^ieiir  part,  which  I  will  now  supply^  topnx 
vent  yourbetng  pat  to  the  trouble  of  writing'  anolber  let«» 
tar  for  tttfomatioa  on  that  essential  artiolei  III:.  Clifibni 
1mm  papssMod  of  4  landed  estate  of  near-three  diousaod 
pounds  a  year,  and  of  a  considerable  sum  in  tbepublia 
fiMidB ;  twenty  tboasand  pounds  of  which  was  intended 
for  his  daughter's  perttott^  and  all  the  reat  of  his  for^ueNk 
for  hia  son. 

I  am  aorry  to  add  that  the  son.behttrad  t»ry  laspnidentK 
ly,  (for  he  is  tbe  exception  alluded'  taat  tbe.begilining  of 
this  letter>(  Netwithstandtng  the^  gmtfrous  allowanoe:  bet 
had  ftom  his  father,  this  thpnghtJess  young  nan  contraet-^ 
^  much  debt  faetbre  he  had  bden  full  two  years  abroad* 

Mr*  Cliffoffd  desired  him  to  give  in  a  list  of. all  his  debts» 
#hich  were  imoifdiately  paidt  This  exhausted  all  that 
Mr.  Clifford  had  in  the  fiinds^  except  the  twenty  tbto* 
sand  ponnds^which  he  hi(d  by  vrill  destiiftel  for  his  daugh^ 
ler's  pdrtion^  afid  which  be  had  detemined  shott'ld  not  be. 
affected  by  thtf  eon's  extraii^noe. 

This  young  Aian  from  fafis  childhood  had  given  .tignl  of 
a  head^strong  impetuous  disposition^  and  he  was  naturally, 
endowed  with  tncomnon  strength  and  agility  of  body. 
The  first  often  engaged  him  in  qutfirefs  with  his  cdmpa* 
fnon^  at  Westwiinscer-schoGi  i  and  the  iieeond  obtained  hint 
the  victory  very  frequently,*  when,  in  strict  justice,  he  de^ 
served  tobavcTbeen  beaten.  And  peirhaps  this  w^.  the 
ori^n,  or  laid  At  foun^tion^  of  that  proud  and  haughty, 
temper  which  he  has  nnce  manifested' in  various  in'stonceSf 
which  I  could  recapitulate  if  it  were  necessary.  But  hy- 
pocri^  and  deceit  formed  no  part  of  this  jroung  man'*s 
eharaeter ;  therefore,  hie  hating  got  a  physician  to  write^ 
a  false  statement  of  his  faeallli  to  his  father,  and  Ms  faav-' 


lag  pwteiMkd  Ait  the  air  of  N«pht  was  raqnUte  fiir  • 
disorder  in  hb  braail,  when  he  reallj  was  passing  the  car- 
niTal  at  Vcnioe,  surprised  every  body;  but  it  was  after- 
wards known  that  those  devioes  were  the  suggestions  of  a 
csrtain  kdy,  who  shall  be  namelessy  who  was  at  Venice  at 
that  time,  and  whom  I  have  heard  called  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue,  in  my  opinion  by  a  misnomer ;  for  I  strongly 
su^^ect  that,  notwithstanding  her  rank,  she  was  in  reality 
n  wooMn  of  no  virtue  at  all.  It  alsoappeaied  that  he  had 
^▼en  a  fidse  statement  of  his  debts,  for  he  actually  owed 
£ve  thousand  pounds  about  a  year  after  all  was  supposed 
to  have  been  ckaied. 

Mr*  Cliffijtd  was  shocked  at  his  son^s  extraTagano^ 
and  still  more  at  this  deont;  and,  on  account  of  those 
and  other  instances  of  his  son^s  ilUconduct,  he  threatened 
to  disinherit  him,  and  leave  his  whole  fortune  to  his 
daughter,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  annuity,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  young  man^a 
use.  This  would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  Miss  Clifford ;  by  which  she 
prevailed  on  her  father  to  pay  ail  the  debts,  by  .  taking 
up  a  mortgage  of  five  thousand  pounds,  part  of  what  had 
been  secured  for  her  4>wn  patrimony.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  his  daughter,  however,  he  mai^  a  new  will, 
and  burdened  his  estate  with  this  five  thousand  pounds, 
as  a  debt  due  to  her  at  his  death. 

The  ill-conduct  of  his  son  greatly  affected  not  only  the 
qnrits,  but  also'  the  health  of  Mr.  Clifford,  which  declin- 
ed visibly,  in  spite  of  the  medical  skill  of  those  who  at- 
tended him.  Miss  Clifford,  being  greatly  alarmed,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  to  London,  and  put  himself  un- 
der the  care  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  there.  The 
practitioners  in  the  North  thought  this  improper,  because 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  which,  they  said,  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger :  and  they  also  hinted,  that  he 
would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prescriptions  of  the 
London  doctors.  Mr.  Clifford  himself  was  averse  to  the 
journey ;  but,  perceiving  that  it  would  afford  satisfaction 
to  his  daughter,  be  resolved  to  set  out.    I  accompanied 
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tikemto  the  iiietropolii.-^So  hr  fiom  beteg  tlie  ivone 
ftr  the  journey,  he  grew  evidently  better  all  the  time 
ire  were  on  the  roed.  Bat  though  the  northern  pnoli- 
tionere  were  mittaken  in  thinking  that  the  joorney  wouU 
do  AarM,  they  were  right  in  their  other  prognoetiey  that 
the  prseecriptiont  of  the  London  phyneiaBs  wonld  do 
MO  gooi  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  singular  drcuniBtanoe,  in 
this  case,  that  the  patient  should  hate  mended  as  soon  as 
he  was  taken  from  the  eaie  of  the  doctors  in  the  eountiyy 
and  that  he  should  hare  grown  worse  soon  after  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  those  of  the  town.  This  seems  al- 
together unaooountaUe.— -Mr.  Cli£Pord  died  about  a  month 
after  his  arriTal  in  LfOndon.  One  of  those*  practitioners 
who  attended  him  in  Northumberlaod  has  since  assured 
me  that  he  would  infidlibly  have  recovered  if  he  had  re* 
mained  in  the  country  under  his  care.  I  concealed  this 
very  carefully  from  Miss  Cliflbrd,  as  it  wouU  have  aug- 
mented her  grief,  which  was  already  exoesrive.  I  was  at 
one  time  apprehenrive  that  it  would  have  thrown  her  in- 
to the  same  complaint  of  which  her  iather  died. 

I  really  believe  she  was  saved  from  this  by  the  friend* 
]y  and  aflectionate  behaviour  of  Lady  Diana  FrankUn,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  good  sensCf  who  was  the  only 
person  Miss  Clifford  could  bear  to  converse  with  lor  a 
considerable  time  after  her  father^s  death.  Lady  Diana 
had  been  the  intimate  companion  of  her  mother,  had  al- 
ways lived  in  great  friendship  with  her  father,  and  loved 
the  youDg  lady  herself  with  the  affection  of  a  mother. 

She  has  a  very  pleasant  house,  within  twenty  miles  of 
London,  to  which  she  carried  Miss  Clifford,  and  where 
they  remained  for  several  months  without  seeing  any  com* 
pany,  except  Miss  Juliet  Fortescue,  an  intimate  friend  and 
school-companion  of  Miss  Clifford.  This  young  lady 
was  a  very  considerable  heiress;  and  she*  has  since  be* 
stowed  her  hand  and  fortune  more  wisely  than  many 
heiresses  do,  being  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  Soknmers,  a 
brave  oflBcer,  with  whom  she  lives  most  happily  at  her  e* 
state  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 

Lady  Diana  Franklin  is  not^^ly  a  woman  of  exraordi- 


^d  not  tell  jon  belbfe^  sbe.  i^  also  of  a  Very  oheerful  and- 
I  soeiaMe  dtfj^tioQi  notwUhfltandhig  dial  sbe  k  an  oU* 
;  Huud:  for,  i»I  have alreadjr  ntftoske^  in^re  thair  dtttae^ 
:  ihere  U  no  rul^  wiihont  ao  ^^leptioB. 
I    '  A&  abe  stilt  is  a  verjr  agr^able-loeking  warnmif  aadt 
was  iwry  hanc(soiD6  in  bdryouib,  it  seemt  9iirpiiiji'%  thatr 
tht  bad  ivmained  uoraarried;  yet  I  bave  kxiown  othec 
wooiGtt  of  that  deecrf}ption  wbo  nef^  blid  an  j^ef  of  maiv 
riagein  tbefr  life:  bat  Lady  Diana  had  a  veify  ampler 
jMtriiftofiy  besides ;  and  I  confeea  i  nierer  knew  a  %i»ianr 
i£  thia  deseriptioli  wbo  bad  not  a  g^i^at  many. 

Though  yonr  in^fcTtrieft  are  ooofinM  to  the  ClBToid  fa' 
iittily»  7^U  as  I  have  mentioiidtf  this  worthy  lady,  I  will, 
add  anothto  drcutnstanoe  ^naerning  her,  whieb,  I  dare 
tey>  you  will  think  intereattr^,  notwithstamKki^  that  ii 
ooeurred  nlaofy  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  t#eiity«two/ 
Lady  Diana.  fNiir  actually  bieirothed  to  a  young  man  of 
rank  and  of  very  fpte^X  exfjeetation  t  he  \ub$:  seiaed  with 
a  fever,  of  whidi  be  died  on  the  very  dby  that  had  be^taf 
fixed  for  tWit  ma)*riage/ 

One  of  yoiiY  tender  dispositici),-  my  d^ar  Misa  Almonu^ 
will  naturally  sympathiife  with  a  woman,  t&ough*a  stria- 
oer,'  on  so  severe  a  mitfortune.  It  is  smd  that,  in  the 
^ole»ce  of  ber  afBidion.  she  determined  n«Ver  to  maVry. 
This  is  not  so  extraof (Unary  as  that  she  s1ibuld:have  ad-^' 
hered  to  Iv^  resolufion,  notvtfrthstanding^  her  having  been 
6flten  soliated  to  depart  from  it.  She  did  iK>t,*  bowevery* 
f^tooain  very  lodj^  in  abtofute  retirteent,^  but  oetumbd  to 
the  society  of  those  wAose  friendship  she  had  fonU^ly 
cultivated ;  ^or,  as  La'dy  Horatih  once  told  iae^  *  tholigfif 
her  friend  Lady  DianaV  heart  was,  by  this  cirdd  eveat/for 
^er  slkit  against  love,  it  was  still  open  to  frienldshij^**- 
Sbe  lived,  accordingly,  in  the  moA  intimate  friendship 
iNPitb  Lady  Horatia  and  Mn  Clifford  until  then:  death  ; 
after  whicli,  all  the  tender  attachment  she  had  fdr  the  pa* 
^nts  was  devolved  on  the  daughter ;  and  her  parental  so*' 
licitude  to  prevent  the  young  lady  frcMn  becoming  a  prey 
<o  continued  soirow  was  crowned  Witlf  success;    She  wa^ 
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glttdually  farought  to  bear  eamfMay,  aad  to  jehi  in  con- 
donation. I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  assert^  however, 
that  time  did  not  awist  the  endeavours  of  Lady  Diana  in 
aUeviating  the  sorrow  of  Miw  Cliflbid ;  far  time  is  a  great 
destroyer  of  grief,  as  well  as  of  odier  things,  as  I  myself 
experieoeed  since  the  death  of  my  wife. 

What  may  seem  to  you  very  singular  is,  that,  although 
this  young  lady  is  generally  cheerful,  and  sometimes  in 
very  high  spirits,  yet  she  can  sddom  rdrain  from  tears, 
and  always  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  melancholy,  when  the 
same  of  her  iathar  is  mentioned.  There  are  people  who 
inttnuate  that  this  proceeds  from  afectation,  because  she 
is  able  to  resume  her  natural  gaiety  soon  after }  but  those 
people  certainly  mistake  her  character,  which  is  above  ail 
fectation :  and  I  diould  think  they  also  mistake  human 
nature  in  general ;  for  is  not  th^  life  of  man  a  tragi-co* 
medy  ?  At  least  it  is  still  so  in  England ;  though  I  am 
told,  indeed,  that  in  France  it  has  been  of  late  a  continu- 
ed tragedy. 

Young  Mr.  Clifford  returned  to  England  when  he  heard 
of  his  father^s  death  ;  at  which,  from  what  I  have  hinted 
dreedy,  perhaps  you  aoay  imagine  he  would  feel  little 
concern :  but  in  that  you  would  do  him  wrong ;  for  iJiough 
this  young  man  had  been  inconsiderate  and  headstrong 
enough  to  disoblige  and  vex  his  father  when  alive,  he  was 
not  hardened  enough  not  to  feel  sorrow  and  remorse, 
therefore,  after  his  death. 

Though  his  sorrow  was  sharp,  however,  it  was  not  last- 
ing :  the  company  he  imprudently  kept  effaced  it  too  soon, 
and  he  returned  to  foreign  countries,  where  he  now  is.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  reform,  for  he  is  still  young. 

Having  now,  with  as  little  prolixity  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  admit,  answered  your  inquiries  in  a  man* 
ner  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  be  satisfactory  both  to 
yourself  and  your  noble  oorrespondcnt,  I  shall,  for  brevi* 
ty's  sake,  onlyadd,  that  I  am  glad  that  you  have  experi* 
enced  so  much  benefit  from  young  Dr.  Ironside^  pills. 
As  for  my  own  part,  I  have  had  an  opposite  experience, 
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•being  now  convinced  that  my  own  state  of  health  b  not 
ao  Tigbrous  as  I  thought  it,  though  as  much  so  as  most 
men  of  my  age. 

Of  this,  however,  you  may  always  rely»  that  you  wiU 
find  me  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  my  powv, 
not  only  to  my  old  acquaintance  your  aunt,  but  also  to 
jrourself. 

I  b^  you  will  make  my  affectionate  respects  to  her.  I 
hope  the  redness  in  her  nose,  with  a  tendency  to  purple, 
for  which  she  was  taking  the  infusion  of  white  poppy 
I  flowers,  has  the  desired  effect.  My  anliety  for  my  old 
\  friend  induced  roe  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  very  experien^ 
ced  practitioner  of  this  place ;  and  he  assured  me,  that,  if 
it  did  no  good,  it  could  do  no  harm ;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  some  medicines  much  vaunted. 

I  shall  now,  for  brevity'^s  sake,  finish  thb  long  epistle ; 
being,  my  dear  young  ladyy  with  due  esteem,  your  well- 
wisher,  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

DANIXL  PBOCTOa. 

P.  S^— There  is  no  fi>undation  for  the  report  of  my  in* 
tending  to  remove  finom  my  own  quiet  habitation  near 
Morpeth  to  such  a  tumultuous  town  as  London ;  and 
there  is  as  Kttle  for  the  report  of  my  daughter'*s  marriage. 
It  will  be  time  enough  for  her  to  think  of  a  husband 
when  she  comes  to  be  a  little  nearer  your  age,  which,  if  I 
am  to  judge  by  looks,  she  still  wants  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  years  oL 


LETTER  XLIX. 
Miss  AtMOXD  to  DAKiEt  Pboctob,  Esq. 

SIX,  Twlu 

1  AM  sorry  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  writ* 
ing  so  very  long  a  letter ;  ail  I  wished  any  information 
about  might  have  been  mentioned  in  a  few  lines :  but  I 
suppose  you  were  fond  of  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  up** 
on-  the  wonderful  qualities  of  this  same  Miss  Cliflbrd, 
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>rhom  jrou  seisin  to  be  in  love  with,  though  such  a  thing 
is  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  know  of  the  declarations 
jbu  made  when  you  were  lait  at  York.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  you  saw  in  my  looks  that  could  lead  you  into 
so  gross  a  mistake  with  respect  to  my  age :  but  though  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  much  younger  than  you  think,  I 
hope  I  should  have  more  sense,  at  any  age,  than  to  play 
old  mournful  tunes  upon  a  harp  to  my  father  when  he 
was  in  affliction,  which  could  only  serve  to  increase  his 
grief;  and  far  less  could  I  return  imtnediately  to  gaiety 
after  shedding  tears,  which  you  say  Miss  Clifford  did,  ai 
if  her  father'^s  death  had  been  a  tragi-comedy* 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
English  women  are  the  handsomest  in  this  world,  (indeed 
the  curate  of  Willow-Bank  once  told  me  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  their  being  the  same  in  the  next),  which 
makes  your  partiality  for  this  Miss  Clifford  the  more  sur- 
prising, because  she  seemd«  even  from  your  own  account, 
more  like  a  foreigner,  than  an  English  woman. 

As  I  hinted,  in  itiy  letter  to  you,  that  the  person  for 
whom  I  was  desirous  of  getting  an  account  of  the  CIi& 
ford  fkroily  had  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  them,  and 
was  a  person  of  quality,  I  could  not  imagine  that  youi 
Irould  liave  sent  a  Ictog  letter  of  the  nature  of  your  last ; 
for  you  must  have  observed  that  people  of  quality  never 
listen  to  long  letter's ;  Indeed  they  cannot  bear  to  be  inform-, 
ed  of  any  thing,  long  or  short,  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
their  wishes. 

I  first  remarked  this  at  the  houie  of  a  fine  London  lady^ 
a  near  relation  of  Lord  Deanport,  Who  was  allowed  to  die 
quietly,  because,  to  have  insinuated  that  she  was  it  dang(^r, 
or  to  have  proposed  a  drug  that  was  disagreeable  to  her 
taste,  would  have  alarmed  and  disturbed  her.  Two  of  the 
chambermaids  recovered  from  the  same  disease,  by  tak. 
ing  the  bark,  and  being  blistered ;  for  the  apothecary,  who 
y^BS  all  smiles  and  simpers  when'  he  spoke  to  the  poor 
dying  lady,  and  never  gave  her  any  tiling  but  palatable 
draughts,  told  them,  with  a  grave  countenancci  and  in 
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plain  words,  that  nothing  but  blisters^  and  larga  doses  of 
bark,  could  save  them. 

I  have  remarked  also,  that  the  curate  at  Willow-Bank, 
who  in  winter  preaches  to  the  country-people  about  pre- 
paring for  death,  never  touches  on  that  subject  in  summer, 
when  mj  lady  is  present,  because  nothing  is  so  offensive 
to  her  ladyship  as  reminding  her  of  death,  except  it 
be  mentioning  bell,  which  she  says  her  nerves  cannot 
bear. 

Indeed  I  was  witness  myself  to  the  truth  of  this ;  for 
her  ladyship  onee  carried  me,  for  a  frolic,  to  hear  a  me* 
thodist-preacher :  unluckily,  the  man  preached  about  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  which  terrified  her  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  was  carried  out  in  violent  hysterics :  and 
Uiough,  formerly,  she  made  it  a  rule  to  go  to  church  once 
every  season,  to  show  a  good  example  to  the  ignorant  vul- 
gar, yet,  after  that  accident,  she  never  ventured  to  hear 
any  preacher  whatever,  except  the  curate  of  Willbw-Bank, 
on  whose  discretion  she  can  rely,  because  his  only  hope  of 
preferment  is  in  her  ladyship.  And  I  once  heard  my 
lady  herself  say,  <  that,  notwithstanding  his  being  only  a 
country  curate,  he  might  be  a  London  bishop  for  know- 
ledge of  the  world.* 

Now,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  like  Juba  in  the  play  of 
Cato— *  If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  a  villain, 
may  Juba  ever  remain  in  ignorance.*— But  although  such 
sentiments  do  very  well  in  tragedies,  they  are  not  to  be  act- 
ed upon  in  real  life ;  besides,  Juba  being  only  a  black, 
if  not  a  very  fit  example  for  whites,  especially  Christi- 
aiis« 

I  own  I  see  no  villany  in  having  a  knowledge  of  this 
world,  and  making  the  most  of  it  while  we  are  in  it, 
though  it  may  be  proper  to  act  otherwise  in  the  next.;  for, 
as  I  have  heard  you  yourself  observe— »<  When  we  are  at 
Borne,  we  must  do  as  Rome  does.* 

You  see,  sir,  I  do  not  forget  the  reflections  I  have  heard 
you  make,  having  always  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  your 
sense  and  judgment ;  which  made  me  so  fond  of  your  com- 
pany when  I  saw  you  last  at  York^  and  makes  me  regret 
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that  we  have  nerer  seen  you  since :  but  I  suppoge  you  cant 
think  of  nobody,  now,  but  Miss  Ciifibrd  ;  though  I  own 
that  she,  nor  no  other  woman,  can  be  more  concerned  than 
I  am  to  hear  that  you  are  in  a  weaker  state  of  health  than 
when  we  saw  you  here.  My  aunt  thinks  that  your  being 
of  that  opinion  proceeds  entirely  from  low  spirits,  owing 
to  too  much  solitude;  and  that,  if  you  saw  more  sodety, 
whether  it  were  in  London  or  York,  or  even  at  your  own 
house  near  Morpeth,  you  would  be  more  healthful  and 
happier.  Though  your  daughter  is,  I  am  told,  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  also  very  sensible,  yet  perhaps 
some  cheerful  companion  would  render  both  your  lives 
more  agreeable ;  but  of  that  you  are  the  best  judge.— My 
aunt  desires  me  to  return  you  her  thanks  for  the  attention 
you  had  to  her,  in  consulting  the  doctor  on  her  com- 
plaint. » 

The  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  white  poppies  has  had 
no  great  effSsct  as  yet ;  but  she  is  resolved  to  continue,  be^ 
cause,  she  says,  it  stands  to  reason  that  those  flowers  should 
do  good,  on  account  of  their  whiteness  :  but  I  fear  their  co- 
lour is  considerably  altered  before  they  come  to  her  nose. 

With  my  kindest  compliments  to  Miss  Proctor,  though 
unknown  but  by  character,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  obliged  servant, 

ICAaOAEET  ALMONV, 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have 
liesure :  but  you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
saying  any  thing  farther  of  the  Ciifibrd  family,  because  the 
nMetnan  who  applied  to  me  has  now  received  all  the  in- 
formatioi^h0  wanted. 


LETTER  L. 
Miss  Almond  to  the  Countess  o/'Deanport. 

MY  LADY,  York. 

J  HAD  the  honour  of  informing  your  ladyship  in  my 
last  letter,  that  I  had,  without  delaying  a  single  moment. 
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vritten  to  Mr.  Proctor.  It  was  natural  for  yoar  ladyBhip 
to  think  that  his  resentment  against  young  Mr.  Clifford 
would  have  enraged  him  against  the  whole  family,  and  in* 
clined  him  to  divulge  every  thing  he  knew  or  suspected  to 
their  disadvantage :  but  he  is  an  odd  kind  of  a  particular 
man,  who  knows  no  more  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
genteel,  than  a  child.  Though  he  served  an  appventice^ 
ship  to  an  attorney,  he  has  the  character  never  to  have 
taken  the  advantage  of  any  body ;  which  makes  it  so  un- 
accountable how  he  is  in  such  good  circumstances.  He  ^ 
seems  to  have  no  resentment ;  or  els^  the  favours  he  re- 
ceived from  Clifford,  the  father,  makes  him  forget  the  in* 
juries  of  the  son,  and  renders  him  unwilling  to  say  any 
thing  against  him,  and  still  less  his  sister :  yet  in  spite  of 
all  his  pains  to  set  her  off\o  advantage  ii^  his  letter  to  me» 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  character  you  have  received  of 
her  is  pretty  exaet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  both  looks 
and  acts  like  a  French  woman ;  and  you  know  how  spme 
of  them  act.  Mr.  Proctor  acknowledges  that  she  lived 
several  ybars  abroad  among  foreigners  and  emigrants,  and 
i^nderstands  all  their  languages ;  and,  I  dare  say,  is  a 
member  of  the  blue-stocking-club  of  learned  women,  whom 
jrqur  ladyship  hi|tes,  though  she  may  wear  white  stockings 
above  her  blue. 

Mr.  Proctor  also  owps,  that  Miss  Clifford  was  addicted 
to  go  a-hunting  with  men  in  the  day-time,  and  playing  on 
the  harp  tq  them  at  night.  What  she  did  besides  he  does 
not  mention. 

He  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her  father^ 
taking  her  abroad  so  suddenly,  and  does  not  divulge  the 
nature  of  the  rumours  that  were  spread  over  the  neigh* 
bourhood  on  that  occasion. 

But  he  acknowledges  that  Miss  Clifford  lives  in  intima- 
cy with  Lady  Diana  Fjanklin,  wliich  must  be  the  same 
with  her  that  your  ladyship  hales  so  much,  and  who  I 
teke  to  be  one  of  the  most  censorious  old  maids  living; 
both  on  that  a^unt,  and  from  what  I  heard  Counsellor 
Banter  say,  at  the  last  York  assizes,  in  a  large  company 
f>f  ladies^  at  a  teandnnkingi  (apong  whom  was  a  Londoner} 


on  her  return  from  Soodand,  where  the  bad  fled  from  her 
parents  to  be  married  to  a  very  genteel  officer  of  dragoons 
—I  believe  be  was  quarter-master),— so,  somebody  saying 
something  to  the  praise  of  Lady  Diana,  the  new*married 
lady  observed  that  she  was  an  old  maid,  and  of  course 
very  censorious.  <  Very  censorious,  indeed,  madam,'  re* 
plied  the  counsellor ;  *  her  whole  life  and  conduct  is  a  li- 
bel on  many  of  her  own  sex  !^ 

This  was  thoughtt  by  some  of  the  company,  too  severe ; 
but,  after  what  I  have  heard  your  ladyship  say  of  her,  is, 
J  am  convinced,  no  more  than  she  deserves* 

This  is  all  the  intelligence  I  could  procure  from  Mr. 
Proctor,  which  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  think  satisfac- 
tory,  as  it  may  be  depended  on.  But  I  am  certain,  that 
if  I  was  in  London,  I  could  procure  still  more;  and, 
therefore  I  have  informed  my  aunt,  that  she  would  pro^- 
bably  receive  a  letter  from  your  ladyship,  desiring  that  I 
might  set  out  very  soon.  For  my  own  part,  I  sliould  not 
be  in  the  least  afraid  of  going  in  the  mul-coach,  as  it  goes 
so  quick ;  and  my  heavy  trunk  might  com^  afterwards  in 
the  waggon.— -In  the  hope  of  having  the  honour  of  ano- 
ther letter  from  your  ladyship  soon,  I  am,  your  ladyship^s 
most  obedient,  fiuthful,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

MAEGUIET  ALMOKO. 

P.  S.  I  have  taken  particular  care  that  your  ladyship 
cannot  be  suspected  of  having  set  me  on  those  inquiries, 
for  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Proctor  tliat  they  were  not  for  a  lady, 
but  for  a  noble-^um. 


LETTER  LL 

The  Countess  of  Deanfobt  to  James  Gsikdill,  Esq,] 


I  HAvs  had  no  need  to  avail  myself  of  your  precautions 
against  communicating  Peggy  Almond^s  ditooveries  re« 
specting  Miss  ClifEord  too  abruptly  to  my  son.  She  dis* 
covered  nothing  but  what  was  either  <^  so  innocent,  or  so 


generalf  anatare,  Ihat  no  use  could  be  nuMle  of  it  Ib«To 
therefore  abstained  from  all  inunuations  against  what  ia 
called^-ber  virtue.  But|  in  consequence  of  your  dbaerva- 
fions  respecting  my  son's  prejudice  against  clever  women, 
or  women  of  superior  understanding,  which  I  know  tc^  be 
well  founded,  I  once  thought  of  culling  a  few  wittidsma 
from  Joe  Miller,  and  repeating  them  to  Lord  DeanpcMt 
as  repartees  of  Miss  Clifford ;  but  recollecting  that  hia 
lordship  was  better  acquainted  with  that  book  than  with 
most  others,  I  judged  it  would  be  safer  to  draw  from  a 
fountain  into  which  he  never  dipped }  and,  after  havings 
spoken  of  Miss  Clifford  as  a  lady  of  uncommon  erudition 
and  sagacity,  I  actually  repeated  two  of  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  as  observations  of  hers.  This  had  not  the  effect 
I  expected ;  he  saw  nothing  alarmingly  sagadous  in  ^ 
ther,  and  said,  *  If  Miss  Clifford  can  make  no  wiser  ob- 
servations than  those^  she  runs  no  risk  of  being  drowned 
for  a  witch.* 

Disappointed  in  this,  I  remarked^  *  that  I  had  heard 
she  was  a  young  woman  of  rather  an  imperious  temper  i 
that  I  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  to  decide^ 
but  I  owned  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions,  a  great  deal 
of  fire  in  her  looks.* 

To  this  he  cooliy  replied,  <  That  she  had  certainly  an 
animated  countenance,  and  he  believed  she  was  a  young 
lady  of  spirit.* 

I  was  so  provoked  by  this  answer,  that  I  rejoined,  with 
warmth,  *  If  spirit  be  what  you  admire  in  her,  she  will 
show  you  enough  of  it-«»I  am  told  she  is  a  complete  ter> 
magant.  How  she  may  accommodate  herself  to  her  lovers 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  assured  that  her  obstinate  temper 
broke  her  father*s  heart.* 

To  this  he  made  no  reply ;  but,  afer  a  few  minutes  of 
musing,  introduced  another  subject,  and  in  a  short  time 
left  me. 

I  hope  what  I  threw  out  was  the  cause  of  his  musing. 
I  shall  take  care  to  furnish  him  with  more  seeds  of  refleo* 
tion  of  the  same  kind;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  the  lady 
herself  will  also  supply  him  with  some. 


u^BPAvm*  sift 

I  have  observfdy  with  pleasurep  that  she  does  not  be- 
iiave  with  that  degree  of  attention  to  him  that  would,  I 
believe,  aecure  her  conquest.  I  am  happy  that  her  su- 
preme adviser,  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  is  absent;  becauset 
were  she  in  London,  she  would  advise  the  young  lady  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  conduct  that  would  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed* lyfa^re  do  you  think  her  ladyship  is  ?— You  never 
can  devise,  therefore  1^11  tell  you.^^But  I  am  interrupted, 
and  must  postpone  the  information. 

This  cousin  of  j^ours  drags  on  a  most  unreasonable 
length.  How  can  the  man  have  the  conscience  to  live  so 
long  P  What  are  his  physicians  about  ?  Those  country 
doctors  have  not  half  the  dispatch  of  their  brethren  in  the 
cajMtal,    Yours, 


LETTEK  LIL 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

X  WAS  interrupted  when  I  was  just  about  to  inform  you 
where  Lady  Diana  Franklin  (to  the  great  grief  of  the 
blue^stocking  tribe,  those  admirers  of  madame  de  Sevigne 
and  her  associates,  who  attempt  to  substitute  conversation 
to  cards)  is  at  present — Why,  in  Devonshire.  Devonshire 
at  this  season  of  the  year !  And  whom  do  you  think  she 
has  gone  to  visit  in  Devonshire  ?  Some  grateful  young 
officer,  you  will  guess,  promoted  by  her  interest,  and 
whose  regiment  is  quartered  in  that  county.  You  may 
have  hit  tm  the  real  motive  of  her  journey  for  ought  I 
know*— but  the  avowed  one  is  to  see  Mrs.  Denham.  Per- 
haps you  have  forgot  Mrs.  Denham,  for  she  has  not  been 
heard  of  these  several  years ;  but  you  must  remember  the 
sprightly  Charlotte  Brighton,  whom  you  have  so  often 
seen  at  my  assemblies,  when  her  beauty  and  vivacity  drew 
half  the  young  fellows  in  town  after  her. 

I  believe  you  were  at  Spa  when  the  catastrophe  of 
Charlotte's  romance  took  placci  and  therefore  may  never 
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have  heard  it.  After  rejecting  two  oflfers  of  marriage^ 
both  highly  advantageous ;  one  by  a  Mr.-^Mr^— -I  can* 
not  recollect  the  man^s  name — an  awkward-looking  crea- 
ture.— He  has  been  made  a  peer  nnoe— I  cannot  recollect 
his  title  neither-«-no  matter.  The  other  proposal  was  from 
a  person  whose  fortune  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  same 
honour.  He  offered  immense  settlements*— to.no  purpose 
—the  giddy  girl  refused  them  both. 

What  made  her  folly  the  more  to  be  lamented,  and 
must  have  filled  her  with  remorse  for  refusing  the  latter, 
is,  that  the  man  died  about  nine  months  after.  Smne 
people  attempt  to  excuse  her,  by  asserting  that  she  was 
in  love  with  Tom  Denham  when  those  two  men  pud  her 
their  addresses.  I  leave  you  to  determine  the  weight  of 
such  an  apology. 

She  afterwards  married  Tom,  who  was,  to  be  sure,  one 
of  the  best-natured,  gay,  thoughtless  young  fellows  in  the 
world,  but  with  a  very  moderate  fortune ;  one-half  of 
which  was  mortgaged  before  Charlotte  was  acquainted 
with  him ;  the  remainder,  with  all  his  wiie^s  patrimony, 
he  spent,  it  must  be  confessed,  entirely  like  a  gentlenu^^, 
and  in  the  best  company.  When  it  wot  spent,  however, 
he  and  his  wife  seemed,  for  some  time,  as  destitute  of 
friends  as  if  they  had  kept  the  worst. 

An  old  companion  of  his,  who  had  some  interest  with 
the  minister,  procured  him  at  last  a  situation  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  was  expected  he  would  have  opportunities  of 
pillaging  a  competency  for  his  poor  wife  and  children. 
But  though  few  people  could  spend  a  fortune  with  a  bet- 
ter grace  than  Tom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  bad  any 
talents  for  acquiring  one :  the  experiment,  however,  wae 
not  fairly  made ;  for  be  died,  poor  fellow,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  India,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  do  that  justice 
to  his  family  that  was  expected,  however  well^i^isposed  he 
might  have  been. 

His  widow,  with  two  children,  lived  some  time  in  Loo- 
don  after  the  accounts  of  his  death  arrived.  Hitherto  I 
had  visited  her  occasionally ;  but  rumours  were  circulated 
to  her  prejudice :  as  she  bad  always  been  rather  inatteu* 
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tive  to  appearances,  they  guned  strength,  I  have  been 
assured,  without  foundation  :  but  as  I  had  not  leisure  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  off  vi- 
siting her.  Others  followed  my  examjde ;  and  she  would, 
most  probably,  have  been  forsaken  by  all  her  female  ac- 
quaintance, had  npt  the  virgin  Diana  arrived  precisely  at 
that  time  from  abroad.  Though  she  had  seen  less  of  Mrs. 
Denham,  after  her  marriage,  than  any  of  her  former  com- 
panions — ^for  the  rapid  rate  4t  which  hei*  husband  and  she 
drove  through  life  iil-suited  the  slow  and  solemn  step  of 
a  vestal—yet,  on  finding  Charlotte  likely  to  be  abandqiir 
ed  by  others,  she  clung  to  her  through  sheer  vanity,  and 
that  crossness  which  prompts  her  in  what  she  calls  euen^ 
tialsf  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world  She  pretended 
that  she  had  investigated  the  scandalous  reports ;  and  not 
only  to  have  found  them  false,  but  also  that  Mrs.  Den- 
ham, having  derived  prudence  from  her  misfortunes,  had 
conducted  herself  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  devoting 
her  whole  attention  to  the  education  of  her  children  :  on 
which  she  was  visited  and  received  as  before  by  a  few  of 
I)er  old  acquaintance;  but  her  circumstances  kept  the 
greater  part  from  her  as  completely  as  if  all  that  had  been 
said  of  her  was  true.  Unable,  however,  to  muntain  her 
family  in  London,  she  retired  with  htr  children  to  De- 
vonshire, and  has  hardly  ever  been  tli^ught  of  since,  till 
Lady  Diana,  hearing  that  she  was  in  il  declining  state  of 
health,  set  out  lately  to  visit  her  x  and  there  I  hope  she 
will  remain  :  for  I  understand  she  has  niore  influence  with 
Miss  Clifford  than  any  body  else,  and  if  she  were  in  Lon- 
don, would  assuredly  engage  her  jprotigt  to  adopt  a  con- 
duct more  likely  than  that  she  follows  at  present  to  secure 
the  heart  of  my  son.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rply  n^ore 
on  the  marked  coldness  and  indifference  which  the  girl 
shews  for  him  than  on  all  I  have  AiiherVo  been  able  ^ 
contrive  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  thorough  dislik^ 
to  her. 

In  the  meantime,  you  cannot  figure  how  I  am  harassed 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  aunt  on  a9Count  of  Deanport^s 
coldness  to  Miss  Moyston ;  for  she  is  more  enraged  than 


tbe  young  lady  herself.  I  am  also  vexed  by  the  new 
proofs  I  daily  receive  of  his  growing  passion  for  Miss 
Clifford — ^Would  to  heaven  you  were  here !  I  never  stood 
in  need  of  your  sage  counsels  so  much. 

X.  9CANPOBT* 


LETTER  LIII. 
Miss  Hobatia  Cliffobd  to  Mrs.  Somhses. 


Jlou  are  seriously  hurt,  then,  my  dear,  because  I  hare 
never  said  a  word  of  Lord  Deanport's  attentions  to  me,  of 
which,  it  seems^  some  more  oommunicadve  correspondent 
has  favoured  you  with  so  many  particulars.  .  You  consider 
it  aa  an  instance  of  unkind  reserve  to  a  friend,  whose  con& 
dence  in  me  has  been  unbounded.  I  dare  swear  you  sus« 
pected,  that  in  this  season,  so  fertile  in  peerages,  I  was  en-* 
deavouring,  while  the  sun  shone,  to  secure,  for  my  own 
use,  part  of  the  harvest :  and  that,  having  succeeded,  I 
meant  to  be  suddenly  announced  to  you  as  Countess  of 
Deanport,  to  daazle  your  eyes  with  the  brilliancy  of  my 
coronet,  and  mortify  your  heart  with  the  idea  of  an  old 
companion  raised  to  a  situaUon  so  far  above  you. 

Ah  1  Juliet,  how  could  you  suspect  me  of  such  malice  f 
Had  I  been  capable  of  it,  I  should  have  deserved  all  that 
your  friend  Miss  i         suffered,  by  being  made  a  duchess. 

Nowy  in  answer  to  your  accusation, 

*  I  wfJl  A  ftmnd  iinvaniith«d  talc  deUTer* 
Of  what  merve,  daeeit,  or  mighty  plot 
(For  such  prooeedings  I  am  charged  withal)» 
I  have  been  guilty.'-^— 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lord  Deanport  was  at  the 
duchess  of  ^s  assembly.     I  was  sitting  between  my 

aunt  and  Mrs.  Demure,  when  her  grace  presented  him 
to  me :  he  remained  with  us  till  we  left  the  room.  As 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Demure,  I  placed  this 
piece  of  attention  to  her  account.  I  afterwards  met  him 
at  other  assemblies :  he  sometimes  came  into  my  aunCs 


box  at  the  openu  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  this,  nor 
did  I  perceive  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  lordsbVp*^  ad* 
dress,  except  an  affectation  to  whisper,  which  '  I  discou« 
raged  by  a  look  of  surprise,  and  by  always  answering  a* 
loud.  Most  people,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome  and 
genteel,  are  thought  conceited ;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  un* 
justly ;  but  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  Lord  Deanport*a 
manner  that  tends  to  remove  such  a  suspicion. 

Therd  is  somewhat  of  constraint  that  could  not  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  of  his  rank  who  has  travelled  ;  this  is 
accompanied  with  a  stately  kind  of  obsequiousness,  a  pro* 
tecting  bow,  often  repeated,  which  seems  to  proceed  from 
pride,  and  that  species  of  pride  that  springs  from  high 
birth,  without  the  consciousness  of  any  other  superiority  ; 
for,  when  a  person  is  also  conscious  of  being  superior,  or 
even  equal  to  the  company  in  other  respects,  it  generally 
produces  more  ease,  and  less  reserve. 

His  lordship,  however,  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Damley  and  my  aunt :  I  saw  him  of  course.  His 
visits  becoming  more  assiduous,  she  one  day  told  me,  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  that  I  bad  certainly  made  a 
conquest  qf  the  young  peer.  I  was  by  no  means  so 
much  convinced  of  this  as  she  seemed  to  be ;  and  it 
would  not  have  afforded  me  so  much  fltotisfaction  if  I  bad. 
I  confess  I  did  not  think  it  Worth  while  to  mention  this 
notion  of  my  aunt  in  my  letters  to  you ;  but  pray,  my 
dear,  if  they  are  not  already  burnt,  will  you  take  the 
trouble  to  look  over  them  again,  and  see  if,  trifling  aa 
they  are,  they  do  not  treat  of  subjects  of  just  as  much 
importance  ? 

Yet,  since  you  shew  a  partiality  for  this,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  more  of  it.  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
the  noble  lord^s  mother,  the  countess  of  Deanport,  to 
whom,  I  believe,  I  was  hardly  known  till  very  lately, 
seemed  to  view  me  with  an  evil  eye  :  this  I  should  have 
borne  without  complaining.  I  knew  that  people  are  some« 
times  offended  without  reason :  I  also  knew  that  people 
of  rank  are  as  subject  to  this  weakness  ks  the  lowest  vul- 
gar %  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  could  manifest  it  in 
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the  saftie  nuinMr  :«-'Lady  Deanport  made  this  clear  to 
me.— -My  uncle^s  relation,  Mrs.  Courtney,  had  carried  me 
to  Lady  A  ^s  assembly.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
night,  after  she  bad  ordered  up  the  carriage,  she  recol- 
lected something  she  wished  to  mention  to  her  ladyships 
and  went  for  that  purpose  into  another  room,  leaving  me 
seated  opposite  to  Miss  Moyston,  the  great  heiress,  and 
her  aunt*  In  that  instant^  Lady  Deanport  came,  anct 
seated  herself  between  them ;  then  fixing  her  eyea  on  me, 
she  whispered  them  in  a  very  significant  manner.  They 
turned  their  eyes  also  upon  lae,  tittering,  and  sometimes 
laughing  aloud.  The  company  had  left  the  side  of  the 
room  in  which  I  sat,  so  that  I  was  in  a  very  awkward  situ- 
ation, the  e/es  of  every  body  being  directed  towards  me^ 
by  the  rudeness  of  these  three  women.  Had  they  address- 
ed any  discourse  to  me,  perhaps  I  might  have  made  some 
retort ;  but  I  could  neither  object  to  their  laughing,  nor 
their  looking  at  me.  Old  General  Randal,  who  was  play- 
ing at  whist;  observing  my  distress,  laid  down  his  cards^ 
cattle  to  me,  said  he  believed  Mrs.  Courtney  waited  for 
me,  and  led  me  into  another  room,  where  she  was  talk- 
ing with  the  'duehess  of  D  <  Your  young  friendi 
was  impatient  to  see  you,  madam,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Court- 
ney :  then,  addressing  the  duchess,  he  added, — *  Your 
grace  has  been  accustomed  to  find  great  beauty  an  object 
of  envy :  had  you  been  in  the  next  room,  you  would  have 
teen  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  object  of  laughter.^— ^This 
behaviour  of  the  general  is  more  in  the  style  of  the  old 
than  the  new  court.  But  you  will  allow,  that  what  ap- 
plied to  her  grace  was  more  than  mere  compliment ;  par- 
tieularly  when,  on  the  duchess's  accosting  me,  with  her 
usual  condescension,  he  added,^-*  No  one  ever  experi- 
enced a  happier  transition  from  malice  to  benevolence 
than  the  lady  your  grace  takes  by  the  hand.* 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  in  what  I  had  offended  those 
women,  particularly  the  Moystons,  with  whom  I  am  ^ot 
acquainted. 

Mrs.  Demure  (Jt  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  that 
lady)  called  on  my  aunt  the  following  day.     My  aunt 
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b«i^  abroad^  ftke  ttayed  great  paft  of  the  (brenoon  vith 
me.  She  is  at  onoe  considered  as  the  friend  of  Lady 
Deanport  and  of  the  Moystons.  I  hinted  to  her  what 
had  happened  at  the  assembly.  She  smiled^  and  said 
^-<  I  could  easily  give  you  the  key  to  that  cabinet  of  se- 
crets, my  dear,  if  it  were  proper/ 

<  If  it  is  not  proper,  I  beg  not  to  be  intrusted  with  it,* 
I  replied. 

Finding  that  I  pressed  her  no  farther-*^  Come/  reur 
sumed  she,  *  I  believe  I  may  safely  trust  you.  My 
friend,  Lady  Deanport,  is  one  of  the  most  prudent  womeii 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  most  attentive  of 
mothers.  She  naturally  wishes  her  son  to  obtain  a  great 
£Mrtune  by  marriage^  because  she  considers  his  interest  to 
be  also  hers,  and  has  been  using  all  her  address  to  pnvi 
mote  one  between  her  son  and  Miss  Moyston ;  but  the 
young  lady  and  her  aunt  having  taken  offence  at  the  at* 
tention  her  son  shows  you,  her  kdyship  is  alarmed,  lest 
it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  a  scheme  her  heart  is  great* 
ly  set  on  ;  on  whichf  account  she  is  irritated,  and  disposed 
to  mcntify  you.  This  is  certainly  beneath  a  woman  of 
her  rank ;  indeed  of  even  a  plebeian,  of  any  degree  of 
elevation  of  soul.  But  the  best  of  people  have  their 
weaknesses ;  and,  I  must  confess,  my  friend  is  not  entire- 
ly  exempt  from  them/  She  afterwards  repeated  some 
tery  spiteful  things  that  she  had  heard  Lady  Deanport 
say  of  me ;  begging  me^  at  the  same  titne^  not  to  mind 
them.  She  then  added  some  expressions,  equally  malici- 
ous, which  she  had  heard  her  utter^  concerning  Lady 
Diana.  This,  I  do  assure  you,  provoked  me  more  than 
the  other;  and  I  resolved  to  vex  the  malicious  woman  in 
the  only  way  in  my  powen— '  You  ought  not,  my  dear 
Miss  Clifford,*  said  Mrs.  Demure,  ^  to  be  provoked  at 
my  friend.  Lady  Deanport  \  it  is  not  from  ill-will  against 
you,  or  Lady  Diana^  that  she  speaks  so ;  it  is  merely  be- 
cause she  fears  that  you  will  seduce  the  heart  pf  her  son 
from  Miss  Moyston :  she  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  all  that 
great  fortune.  She  expects,  if  her  son  were  in  possession 
of  it,  that  she  herself  would  be  much  more  easy  in  her 


own  Gnednitaiieef •  My  fnend  ia  fond  of  money  tflij 
fond  of  money  i  it  is  her  grefttett  fault  :--^he  has  it  in 
common  with  many  worthy  peopk.  She  is  also  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  play;  and,  though  in  other  respecta  a 
shrewd  sensible  woman,  superstitious  to  childishness  oa 
that  subject.  Indeed,  the  whims  that  very  acute  peopio 
lure  influenced  by,  in  gaming,  are  hardly  crediUe.  I 
must  do  my  friend  the  justice  to  say,  however,  that  she 
is  not  in  the  least  superstitious  in  religious  matters,  ex* 
oept  when  she  is  in  ill  health.  Her  enemies  accuse  her 
of  being  avaricious,  and  extremely  fond  of  money ;  but 
that  is,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  owing  to  her  often  lonng  at 
play.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  she  were  always  to  win, 
she  would  be  more  generous ;  but  what  can  a  woman  do 
who  frequently  loses  more  than  she  can  pay  ?  Her  son 
cannot  always  supply  her,  which  makes  her  so  set  on  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Moyston.^ 

This  elegant  and  friendly  harangue  had  no  efied  in 
taming  me  from  the  resolution  I  had  formed :  and  which 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  very  soon 
after  at  the  duchesses,  where  Lord  Deanport  accosted  me^ 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  her  two  accomplices, 
I  listened  to  the  douceurs  he  whispered  in  my  ear  with  an 
air  of  far  more  complaisance  than  I  had  ever  before  shown. 
They  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  vexation  by  writhings 
and  constrained  smiles, — such  as  a  person  on  the  rack,  if 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  smile,  might  exhibit.  I 
hope  I  was  more  successful  in  my  smiles ;  though,  I  con- 
fess, they  were  forced  also ;  but  I  was  determined  to  look 
as  pleased  as  possible. 

After  I  had  teased  the  three  ladies  sufliciently,  I  told 
my  aunt  that  I  felt  myself  a  little  indisposed ;  which  was 
really  the  case ;  for  you  have  no  idea  how  fatiguing  it  is 
to  be  continually  constraining  one^s  features  into  a  sim- 
per when  they  have  all  the  inclination  in  the  world  to  be 
indulged  in  a  yawn.  My  aunt  withdrew  immediately. 
My  lord  attended  us  to  the  carriage ;  and,  as  he  was 
leading  me  past  her  ladyship  and  the  heiress,  I  could  not 
help  enjoying  the  rage  that  was  apparent  on  the  coua* 


tenance  of  the  one,  and  the  mordficadon  in  that  of  the 
other. 

The  marchioness  is  still  at  Richmond.  Her  friends 
will  not  part  with  her.  I  drove  there  yesterdaj,  in  the 
intention  to  wheedle  her  from  them :  but  what  chance 
has  an  English  woman  to  get  the  better  of  the  French  in 
the  art  of  wheedling  ?  They  prevailed  on  her  to  stay,  in 
spite  of  all  my  skilL  She  promises,  however,  to  come  to 
London  after  her  return  from  Bath,  where  the  lady  in-  . 
tends  to  carry  her. 

Lady  Diana  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.     Poor  JUrs* 
Denham,  she  informs  me,  is  somewhat  better. 

Adieu !  my  sweet  friend.    Do  not  forget  to  present  my 
love— I  mean  my  respects,  to  your  husband. 

H.  CLIFFOAD. 


LETTER  LIV. 

Mas.  SoMMERs  to  Mi3s  H.  Clifford. 

I  SHOULD  be  seriously  displeased^  indeed,  my  dear  Ho^ 
raUa,  if  you  could  suspect  that  seeing  a  coronet  on  your 
head  would  raise  the  least  particle  of  envy  in  my  heart. 
Have  I  not  been  sensible  of  your  superiority,  in  almost 
every  accomplishment,  without  any  sentiment  but  that  of 
increasing  affection  ?    The  woman  who,  having  some  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  perceives  that  another  is  considered 
in  every  company  as  handsomer  than  herself,  and  yet  re- 
tains the  warmest  friendship  for  that  other,  is  assuredly 
incapable  of  repining  at  any  other  species  of  superiority 
she  may  have.     I  can  never  love  you  better,  my  dear, 
than  I  do  at  present,  when  you  are  only  a  plain  spinster  : 
but  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  should  not  love  you  less  though 
you  were  riused  to  the  rank  of  duchess  to-morrow.     I  wish 
you  to  be  my  e<jual,  my  dear,  in  nothing  but  in  happiness ; 
and  that,  because  I  believe  no  woman  can  be  happier  than 
I  am. 
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I  'am  much  obliged  to  jou  fbr  your  *  rouod  uo^amiib^ 
ed  tale,^  which  has  amused  me  very  much  i  and,  in  re* 
turn,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  People  do  not 
remain  long  in  debt  when  they  can  pay  their  creditors  id 
this  manner.  Besides^  I  am  entitled  to  give  you  advice  s 
am  I  not  a  full  year  older  than  you  P  and  am  I  not  s 
married  woman  t  Listen,  therefore^  to  the  voice  of  a 
matron ;  for  ^  Wisdom  dwelleth  with  Age.* 

I  would  not  have  you  put  hnplicit  faith  in  the  informant 
tion  you  received  from  Mrs.  Demure.  Can  you  put  con- 
fidence in  a  person  who,  calling  herself  Lady  Deanporfa 
friend^  spoke  of  her  in  the  style  she  did  ? 

Her  ladyship  may  love  money  too  well ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  Mrs.  Demure  is  liypcNcritical  and  revengefuly 
which  are  worse  faults,  bhe  once  showed  a  disposition  to* 
form  an  intimacy  with  me ;  but  my  husband  gave  me  a 
hint  not  to  encourage  it.  I  believe  he  knows  more  of  her 
history  than  he  chooses  to  communicate.  I  shall  never 
ask  him  a  question  on  that,-  or  any  other  sobject  he  ir 
disposed  to  avoid. 

Bat  I  wish,  my  dear  HoMia,  that  you  would  forega 
the  resolution  of  tormenting  Lady  Deanport.  What  way 
represented  to  you  was  probably  exaggerated,  perhaps  en-f 
tirely  without  foundation  ^  andf  at  any  rate,  declaring 
yourself  her  enemy  will  make  her  more  actively  yours,< 
and  justifies  her  in  some  degree  for  being  so,  and  can  da 
no  good.^  Besides,  my  dear,  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
means  you  have  used  to  vex  her.  In  my  humble  opinion^ 
you  ought  to  be  open  with  the  young  lord.  Since  you 
are  determined  not  to  have  him,  you  ought  to  tell  him  00 
at  once.  No  woman  can  be  more  decisive  than  you  when 
you  please.  A  young  woman  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
saying  aye  to  the  man  she  loves,  when  heJSrst  propoaes 
marriage  to  her ;  but  thera  is  no  excuse  for  not  saying 
no,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  to  him  she  is  deter* 
mined  to  reject,  should  he  make  the  same  proposal.  Oa 
reflection,  I  am  certain  you  will  be  of  my  opinion*  and 
will  act  accordingly. 


MOBJDAUNT.  $9$ 

Mj  husband  sends  you  his  respectful  love.    I  remain^ 
dbBLt  Horatiai  ever  most  affecdonately  yours, 

JULIET  SOMMXaS^ 


LETTER  LV. 
•  Miss  HoRAtiA  Clifford  ^6  Mrs.  Somubrs. 

t  London. 

W  iTHDuil  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  wrote  td 
jrou  two  days  since,  as  my  aunt  is  engaged  for  the  even^ 
ing,  I  will  endeavour  to  amuse  you,  my  dear,  with  a  cu» 
Hous  conversation,  which  I  overheard  last  night  at  Mrs^ 
Courtney^s. 

Shcf  generally  keeps  one  room  entirely  clear  of  card- 
tables,  where  they  who  decline  playing  may  converse, 
without  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  by  the  players* 

When  my  aunty's  party  was  made  up,  I  went  into  that 
room  with  Lady  Bluntj  a  young  lady,  her  niece,  whom 
she  wished  to  make  me  acquainted  with.  Mrs.  Demure 
toon  aflter  seated  herself  by  me,  with  two  other  ladies ; 
and  several  gentlemen  stood  around  us.  Your  husbaind^s 
friend,  Mr.  Mprdaunt,  was  mentioned. 

<  I  understands^  said  Sir  Oeorge  Topldy,  ^  that  he  isT 
at  his  brotber'^s  in  Hampshire,  and  expected  in  towil 
ftoon/ 

<  When  he  eomes^  George,*  said  Lady  Blunt^  ^  you 
will  do  well  to  retire  to  the  country.* 

*  Why  so?'  the  baronet  asked. 

<  Because,*  replied  she^  <  copies  appear  to  disadvantage' 
when  placed  near  the  original.* 

This  remark  raised  a  laugh^  in  which  its  rudeness 
Would  have  prevented  me  from  joining,  had  not  the  ba- 
ronet himself  laughed  as  much  as  any  body,  without 
making  any  other  reply,  except  saying,—*^  All  the  world 
knows  that  your  ladyship  is  a  wit  ;*  and  then  laughed 
Inore  heartily  than  before. 

*  There  is  no  great  wit,  Georg^,*  rejoined  Lady  Blunt^ 
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<  in  remarking  what  is  obvious  to  all  the  town :  buf^  in 
my  opinion,  you  had  better  choose  another  model ;  for 
there  are  people,  and  good  judges,  too,  who  think  Mr. 
Mordaunt  inimitable.^  As  she  pronounced  this,  she  fixed 
Mrs.  Demure,  who  affected  to  take  no  notice,  till  Lady 
Blunt  added, — <  Do  not  you  think  so,  madam?  You 
know  the  gentleman.^ 

<  Know  him  !^  said  Mrs.  Demure,  with  affected  indif- 
ference, but  evident  emotion,—^  a  man  who  is  every^ 
where  must  be,  in  some  degree,  known  to  f eery-body; 
but  I  know  very  little  of  the  man,  and  only  as  a  common 
acquaintance.^ 

*  Nay,  now,  my  dear  madam,  I  own  you  surprise  me,' 
said  Lady  Blunt ;  '  for  I  could  have  sworn  that  any  wo- 
man  who  knew  him  at  all  would  have  thought  him  rather 
an  uncommon  acquaintance.* 

<  I  do  not  understand  what  your  ladyship  means  by 
an  uncommon  acquaintance,^  rejoined  Mrs.  Demure,  a 
little  sharply. 

*  I  mean,*  said  Lady  Blunt,  <  an  acquaintance  with 
one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  men  in  England.* 

Mr.  Clement,  the  clergyman,  thinking  the  dialogue 
was  in  danger  pf  becoming  too  warm,  and  with  the  sole 
view,  as  I  am  convinced,  to  prevent  that,  and  give  it  a 
pleasanter  turn,  said, — *  Your  ladyship  needed  not  have 
confined  yourself  to  England;  you  might  have  added 
Scotland,  and  even  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.'*  Then 
observing  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  had  risen  from  one  of 
the  card-tables,  and  joined  our  circle,  he  added, — *  I 
hope  the  addition  might  have  been  made  without  offence 
to  any  of  the  company.* 

*  As  you  seem  to  direct  this  to  me,  sir,'  said  the  Scot, 

<  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am  neither  apt  to  take  ofl> 
fence  where  it  is  not  intended,  nor  to  pass  it  over  when 
it  is.^ 

*  In  the  present  case,*  replied   Mr.  Clement,  *  you 
must  be  sensible  that  none  could  be  intended.* 

*  Without  accurately  examining  what  could  be,*  re- 
sumed the  other,  ^  I  am  willing  to  take  it  for  granted 


that  none  was  intended ;  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  so 
to  do  on  account  of  your  being  a  clergyman ;  for  I  honour 
the  profession,  chiefly,  indeed,  because  my  own  father  be- 
longed to  it.** 

*  You  are  extremely  obliging,  sir,^  said  Mr.  Clement, 
bowing. 

*  It  is  always  my  intention  to  be  obliging,  sir,^  replied 
Macdonald.— -*  But  to  return  to  the  original  assertion 
made  by  her  ladyship,  namely,  '  that  Mr.  MordauDt  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  England,^  to  which 
you  said  that  she  might  have  added  Scotland,  (as  for^ 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  I  leave  it  out  of  the  argument,  as 
a  neutral), — I  must  observe  that  the  assertion  might  be 
just  simply  as  her  ladyship  made  it,  without  its  being 
equally  so  conjoined  to  your  appendage/ 

The  precise  manner  in  which  this  was  pronounced,  as 
well  as  the  terms,  seemed  to  put  all  the  company  in  a  gay 
humour. — Mr.  Clement  replied,  with  a  smile,  *  that  it 
possibly  might  be  so.^ 

'  I  only  speak  of  possibility,  sir.  To  say  the  thing  is 
probable,  though  that  may  be  my  own  private  opinion, 
would  not  be  civil  in  this  company  :  but  I  must  add, 
that  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  in  question  spoken  of 
by  the  gallant  Colonel  Sommers,  under  whom  I  served, 
in  such  terms  as  convince  me  that  he  is  a  very  accomplish- 
ed as  well  as  a  very  brave  man.^ 

<  I  have;  beard  Mr.  Mordaunt  accused  of  being  a  very 
romantic  character,^  said  Lady  Blunf  s  niece. 

Her  ladyship  l^as  this  young  lady  much  with  her,  to 
prevent  her  from  being  witness  to  the  discord  that  exists 
between  her  father  and  mother.  She  is,  I  am  told,  a  great 
reader  of  romances,  particularly  the  ancient. 

*  Mr.  Mordaunt  being  of  a  n  man  tic  character,  my 
dear,  will  appear  no  heinous  accusation  in  your  eyes,**  an- 
swered the  aunt.  ^  Like  the  heroes  of  romance,  he  is  al- 
ways in  love  ;  and,  like  them,  too,  he  never  marries :  but 
be  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  preux  chevaliers  in 
constancy — he  is  rather  addicted  to  change,  to  the  jgreat 
iifflictiun  of  some  d  stressed  damsel  .^ 


626  .  MORDAUKT. 

As  Bhe  said  this,  she  glanced  at  Mrs.  Denmre,  wha 
seemed  again  a  lUUe  disconcerted. 

^  But  the  heroes  of  romance/  resumed  th^  young  lady, 
f  do  marry  at  the  end.* 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Blunt,  *  as  you  justly  ob^ 
serve,  at  thi  end ;  for,  when  the  man  marries,  he  is  no 
longer  a  hero,  and  his  mistress  still  less  a  heroine ;  they 
become  plain  husband  and  wife,  just  like  your  papa  and 
mamma.^ 

^  Gracious  me  I^  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  spreading 
her  hands,  and  casting  up  her  eyes. 

*  Though  M ordaunf  s  romance  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
so  humiliating  a  conclusion,^  resumed  Lady  Blunt,  *  \X 
was  very  near  being  cut  short  in  Italy,  when  he  served  iq 
the  Austrian  armies  opposed  to  Bonaparte,  where,  I  am 
(old,  he  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers.'* 

*  He  had  no  more  business  to  join  the  Austrians,^  said 
Sir  George  Topley,  *  than  the  knights  you  were  talking 
of  had  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.^ 

*  There  is,  surely,  a  difference  between  the  cases,^  re- 
sumed Mr.  Macdonald :  *  for  though  volunteering  in  the 
Austrian  army  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  things  in  which 
you  would  not  like  to  imitate  Mr.  IMordaunt ;  yet,  as  he 
happened  to  be  in  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  French  were 
carrying  every  thing  before  them,  he  might  naturally 
think  that,  in  joining  our  allies  against  them,  he  was  serv- 
ing his  country :  not  but  I  am  of  opinion  thar  he  would 
have  judged  better  in  conning  home,  and  engaging  in  the 
militia,  or  in  some  volunteer  corps,  as  you,  sir,  no  doubt, 

'  Indeed  I  did  not,  said  Sir  George ;  because,  in  spite 
of  all  the  vapouring  of  the  French  about  invading  Eng. 
land,  I  was  convinced  they  would  never  attempt  it,  and 
fully  persuaded  of  their  being  all  $unk  or  taken  by  our 
fleets  if  they  did.* 

<  What  might  have  had  some  ciTect  also,  my  dear  Sir 
peorge,  in  preventing  your  adopting  the  measures  the 

fen(lemaa  mentions/  added  Lady  Blui^t^  <  was  your  be* 


h^  very  deeply  eagnged  ih  several  borie^races  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country/ 

With  the  same  good-natured  intention  .that  had  before 
induced  him  to  interpose,  Mr.  Clement  said — ^  From  aU 
I  have  heard  of  Mr,  Mordaunt,  he  is,  certainly,  a  very 
gallant  man ;  but,  perhaps,  like  the  preux  chcvaliert  that 
have  been  mentioned,  he  is  sometimes  fond  of  danger  foj: 
danger's  sake/ 

*  I  humUy  beg  your  pardon  for  differing  from  a  gen* 
tleman  of  your  cloth,^  resumed  Mr.  Macdonald.-— *  I  must 
say  I  take  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  have  too  much  good  sense  to 
Jove  danger  merely  for  danger'^s  sake.  But  I  can  conceive 
chat  when  a  great  degree  of  intrepidity  is  upited  to  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  distinction,  that  a  man  may  be  fond  of  pre* 
senting  himself,  to  haatardous  situations,  which  he  might, 
without  dishonour,  have  avoided  ;  and  this  forms  the  dif« 
ferenoe  between  an  officer  who  barely  does  his  duty,  that 
he  may  avoid  reproach,  and  another  who  is  actuated  by 
seal  for  the  service,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  honest  and 
welLroerited  fame.  Mr.  Mordaunt  having  gone  a  volun- 
teer into  the  Austrian  service,  on  n>otives  which  would 
have  weighed  with  few,  thought  it  would  be  unbecoming 
the  character  of  an  Englishman  to  keep  aloof  from  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  offered  h'unself,  oi)  a  variety  of  j^erilous 
occasions,  in  consequence  of  which  he  drew  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  praises  of  the  generaL 
But,  previous  to  this,  he  was  advantageously  known  to 
many  Austrian  officers  of  distinction,  by  a  very  singular 
adventure  he  had  at  Vienna  with  an  Italian  lady,  who 
followed  him  from  Rome  to  that  capital/ 

Lady  Blunt  expressed  a  desire  to  know  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  this  adventure  ;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  smd,  ^  that 
he  had  heard  it  mentioned  only  in  general  terms  by  Co- 
lonel Sommers^  who  had  declared  that  his  friend  had  dis- 
played  great  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  oc* 
casion,  without  communicating  the  particulars.^ 

/  Perhaps,'  said  Lady  Blunt,  *  IVfrs.  Demure  can  fa* 
your  us  with  the  particulars  V 

f  I  do  not  conceive/  replied  that  lady^  with  a  look  of 


resentment,  *  bow  your  kdyship  comes  to  imagine  that 
I  should  be  acquainted  with  the  gentleman's  adventures.* 

<  I  merely  thought  it  possible,  my  dear  madam,*  said 
Lady  Blunt ;  <  ahd  had  not  the  least  idea  that  my  8up« 
position  oould  have  offended  you/ 

<  Offended  me  T  replied  Mrs.  Demure,  forcing  a  smile : 
— *  your  ladyship  never  was  more  mistaken  in  your  life, 
if  you  imagijie  that  the  supposition  offends  me— though  I 
must  acknowledge  it  aurprUes  me  a  good  deaL' 

<  There  are  people,^  rejoined  Lady  Blunt,  <  who  are 
very  much  offended  when  they  are  surprised/ 

Mrs.  Courtney  joined  us  at  that  instant,  and  pressed 
Lady  Blunt  to  a  card-party,  which  put  an  end  to  the  al- 
tercation. But  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  adventure  to  which  Mr.  Macdonald  al* 
luded — ^Your  husband  undoubtedly  knows  the  whole. 
He  must  be  a  singular  kind  of  man,  this  friend  of  the  oo« 
lonel. — Fray,  my  dear,  invite  your  husband  to  tell  you  the 
particulars ;  and  at  your  convenience  transmit  them  to 
me— the  sooner  the  better.  What  a  long  and  circum- 
stantial epistle  this  is !— I  hope  your  next  will  be  in  the 
same  style. 

Lady  Diana  informs  me  that  poor  Mrs.  Denham  is  sdll 
in  too  feeble  a  state  of  health  to  be  left.  Her  eldest  son 
has  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  through  her  in- 
fluence. The  young  man  is  to  join  his  regiment  direct- 
ly.    The  marchioness  has  set  out  for  Bath.    Farewell ! 

H.  CLlFFOaO.. 

I  hope  the  Vienna  adventure  will  be  the  subject  of  your 
next 
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Mas.  SOMMEBS  to  Miss  HORATIA  CuFFOAD. 
MY  DBAa  HOBATIA,  A$h90tA^ 

At  H£N  I  received  your  last  letter,  my  husband  was  go- 
ing to  a  county-meeting,  and  not  to  return  till  the  follow- 
ing day.    I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  you  desired. 


He  immedifttely  took  from  his  bureau  a  paper,  which  he 
8ud  was  a  narrative  of  that  affair.  I  had  previously  beea 
iDformed  that  he  wa8.at  Rome  when  Mr.  Mordaunt  first 
formed  ao  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  lady  in  question. 
That  gentleman  was  then  only  about  twenty  years  of  age* 
His  graceful  appearance  and  address  produced  the  same 
effect  in  Italy  that  they  had  previously  done  in  France 
and  Germany.  He  was  very  much  distinguished  by  the 
ladies.  This  one  in  particular  used  all  her  art,  and  she 
was  mistress  of  a  great  deal,  to  captivate  him.  She  sue* 
Deeded  in  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  all  his  friends,  par* 
ticularly  my  husband,  who  was  his  greatest  intimate.  She 
was  graced  with  a  title,  was  of  a  majestic  person,  and 
beautiful.  I  have  heard,  however,  that,  on  certain  oc« 
casions,  something  a  little  too  masculine  appeared  in  the 
expressive  features  of  her  countenance.  She  possessed 
many  accomplishments,  and  all  the  powers  of  seduction. 
Though  she  affected  to  be  passionately  enamoured  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  yet  she  maintained  a  reserve  of  behaviour  with 
bim,  which  it  was  pretty  generally  believed  she  bad  not 
always  preserved  with  other  men.  She  was  involved  in 
debt,  was  five  years  older  than  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Her  aim 
was  to  entice  him  into  marriage.  She  would  have  gained 
her  point,  bad  not  my  husband,  who  is  also  older  by  two 
years  than  his  friend,  at  the  risk  of  mortally  oi&nding 
him,  prevented.  He  succeeded  in  opening  Mr.  Mor* 
daunf  s  eyes  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  woman, 
and  in  convincing  him  of  the  folly  of  marrying  a  woman 
who  had  nothing  but  beauty,  and  a  few  showy  accom- 
plishments, to  recommend  her.  But,  even  after  my  hus* 
band  was  convinced  of  all  this,  he  still  dreaded  the  lady^s 
powers  in  case  of  an  interview.  He  prevailed  on  his 
friend  to  leave  Rome  witliout  informing  her  of  his  inten- 
tion. The  two  friends  passed  with  rapidity  to  Venice ; 
from  whence,  after  a  short  stoy,  they  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
where  they  intended  to  spend  the  summer. 

But  my  husband  at  that  time  having  only  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  army,  and  hearing  that  there  were  some 
new  levies  to  be  made,  and  a  chance  of  actual  service. 
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returned  suddenly  to  England,  leaving  Mr.  Mordaunt  «l 
Vienna. 

This  much  of  the  story,  my  dear  Horatia,  I  knew  be^ 
lore ;  the  written  narrative  delivered  to  me  by  my  hus* 
band  begins  at  this  period. 

On  giving  it  to  me,  he  said,  '  Having  heard  indistinct^ 
ly  of  this  affair,  I  wrote  to  Mordaunt  for  the  particulars ; 
but  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  dislike  to  what  so  many 
people  are  fond  of,  namely,  being  the  hero  of  his. own  tale, 
or  from  a  natural  impatience  of  temper^  which  hurried 
him  into  new  scenes  where  he  expected  new  enjoymeDt^ 
and  deprived  him  of  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  wriw 
ing,  I  never  received  any  thing  hut  a  few  general  exprea* 
sions  in  his  letters  to  me  on  the  subject*  The  narrlitive  I  ' 
now  give  you,**  my  husband  continued,  *  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  friend  of  Mordaunfs  and  mine,  who  remained  wicb 
him  at  Vienna  after  I  left  it,  and  had  been  informed  of  all 
the  particulars.  This  adventure,  with  some  others  be  ha& 
since  met  with,  have  given  my  friend  an  unlucky  preju- 
dice against  marriage*  Had  he  been  as  fortunate  as  I 
have  been  in  female  acquaintance,^  added  the  colonel,  *  he 
would  at  this  moment  be  convinced  that  matrimony  is  the 
happiest  of  all  states.* 

There,  my  dear  Horatia,  is  a  gallant  husband  for  you  I 
4  s  soon  as  he  left  me  I  began  to  copy  the  narrative,  as 
fallows.— 

[As  the  Gomtesstna  was  persuaded  that  Captain  Soa^ 
mers  had  always  opposed  her  views  on  his  friend,  and  that 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  had 
quitted  Rome  so  abruptly,  she  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
captain's  having  returned  to  England,  than  she  determin-^ 
ed  on  a  journey  to  Vienna,  in  the  view  of  regaining  the 
bold  she  formerly  had  on  the  affections  of  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
To  this  she  combined  a  plan  of  intimidation,  in  case  the 
other  should  fail  in  accomplishing  her  end. 

With  these  views  she  made  the  journey  (xom  Rome  to 
Vienna,  accompaniecl  by  a  tall,  fierce  looking,  NeapoUta,^ 
^Qceri  whom  she  called  h^r  brother. 
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'  Mr*  Mordaunt  was  more  surprised  than  displeased 
when  be  heard  of  her  arrival.  • 

Thoagh  he  was  fully  convinced  that  her  ostentatious 
tenderness  was  all  art  and  dissimulation,  and,  of  course^ 
he  was  in  a  great  measure  cjured  of  the  affection  and  en* 
thusiastic  admiration  he  had  at  one  time  entertained,  sh« 
still  interested  him  to  a  considerable  degree. 

When  they  met,  after  complaining,  with  a  pathetic  a&i 
cent,  of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Rome,  she  said,  <  that 
a  few  days  after  he  disappeared  her  brother  had  arrived 
from  Sicily :  his  scheme  being  to  proceed  to  Qermany, 
on  purpose  to  improve  in  his  profession  by  viewing  the 
discipline  of  the  0erman  armies,  he  had  persuaded  her  to 
accoynpany  him  as  far  as  Vienna,  ^here  she  intended  to 
remain  while  he  should  visit  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
garrisons ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  her  brother  ao4 
she  proposed  to  go  back  to  Rome  together. 

The  brother  thanked  Mr#  Mordaunt,  in  the  politest 
terms,  for  the  attentions  which,  he  understood,  he  had 
paid  to  his  sister  at  Rome ;  expressed  a  high  admiration 
Qf  the  English  nation,  and  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
of  his  sister  having  so  acpomplished  a  cavalier  to  accooH 
pany  her  to  the  public  places  while  she  remained  at  Vi^ 
fnna. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  not  without  suspicion  that  there 
was  some  secret  design  under  all  this ;  but,  as  he  found 
pleasure  in  the  lady's  company,  and  was  sufficiently  de^ 
termined  against  her  principal  object,  he  continued  to  vi^ 
sit  tliem. 

The  lady  appeared  as  alluring,  and  rather  more  corn* 
plying  than  ^ver.  One  evening,  which  Mr.  Mordaunt 
passed  with  the  brother  and  sister,  she  let  fall,  as  if  aoci^ 
dentally,  that  her  brother  was  to  assist  at  a  review  of 
some  regiments  of  Hungarian  cavalry  that  was  to  take 
place- the  following  morning.  '  Very  true,^  said  the  bro* 
ther :  *  and  I  hope  you  will  accompany  me,^  added  he, 
addresang  Mordaunt ;  *  but  it  will  be  rather  too  early 
for  my  sister/ 

lfr«  Mprd4Mnt  wa«  jifst  gqing  to  agree  to  (be  proposi|j|^ 


when  he  felt  his  fbot  gently  pressed  by  that  of  the  Iady« 
So  strong  a  hint  could  not  be  misunderstood :  he  aud^ 
<  that  he  recollected  a  business  which  would  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  be  at  the  review.* 

The  next  day  he  visited  the  lady. — They  were  sur- 
prised by  the  brother,  and  another  ferocious-looking  fel« 
low  in  an  officer's  uniform. 

The  lady  shrieked,  and  then  exhibited  a  fainting-fit 
pretty  naturally. 

The  stranger  in  the  uniform  said,  with  seeming  emo* 
tion— ^  Alas  I  signor,  your  sister  is  dead.^ 

The  Neapolitan's  countenance,  which  before  expressed 
rage,  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  despair.  Mordaunt, 
collecting  his  presence  of  mind,  was  attentive  to  all  their 
movements. 

The  lady,  slowly  opening  her  eyes»  looked  around  with 
an  air  of  amazement,  as  if  she  had  forgot  what  had  pass* 
ed. — *  Where  am  I  P'  exclaimed  she,  in  a  solemn  tragic 
voice.  *  Good  heavens  !  my  dearest  brother,  is  it  you  P 
continued  she,  with  an  affected  look  of  wildness. 

This  being  over-acted,  convinced  Mr.  Mordaunt  of 
what  he  bad  suspected  from  the  beginning. 

*  Yes,  wretched  woman  !  it  is  your  brother,*  exclum* 
ed  the  Neapolitan ;  ^  in  what  a  situation  have  I  found 
you!  Have  you  disgraced  your  noble  family?  have 
you  sullied  the  purity  of  your  illustrious  blood  ?*  Then, 
observing  a*smile  on  Mn  Mordaunt's  countenance,  he  add- 
ed,  with  a  furious  look,  <  What  I  does  your  undoer 
smile  at  the  ruin  he  has  produced  !* 

Mordaunt  burst  into  laughter. 

This  kindled  the  Neapolitan's  rage  more  fiercely.  A& 
ter  a  flourish  of  oaths,  he  expatiated  on  the  crime  of  se- 
ducing a  woman. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  coolly  said — ^  Seduction  is  certainly  a 
crime,  whether  the  seduced  be  man  or  woman.' 

The  Neapolitan,  raising  his  voice,  declared — <  that  his 
sister's  honour  cquld  not  be  repaired  otherwise  than  by 
marriage.' 

Mordaunt  replied-^*  that  he  had  no  objection  to  ber 
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repairing  it  that  way,  or  any  other,  that  would  answer  tfa« 
end/ 

<  It  is  well,  signer,^  said  the  Neapolitan,  in  a  gentle 
tone,  being  deceived  by  what  Mordaunt  had  said.  *  I 
could  not  doubt  of  your  acting  like  a  man  of  honour.* 

'  You  shall  have  less  reason  to  doubt  it  now  than  ever,* 
resumed  Mordaunt  *  You  shall  find  that  I  f^m  neither 
to  be  deceived  by  an  infamous  conspiracy,  nor  bullied  by 
a  couple  of  bravos/ 

The  Neapolitan  .looked  at  his  companion,  who  seemed 
confounded  at  the  resolute  behaviour  and  words  of  Mor- 
daunt. 

Perceiving  the  Neapolitan  to  put  his  hand  to  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  Mordaunt,  who,  at  the  first  alarm,  had 
sprung  from  the  couch  and  seized  his  own  sword,  which 
he  held  undrawn  in  his  hand,  addressed  the  two  men  in 
these  words:— -<  If  you  intend  assassination,  you  may 
perhaps  succeed ;  but  not  before  I  shall  have  had  the  sa* 
tisfaction  of  killing  the  first  of  you  who  makes  the  at« 
tempt ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  my  friends  have  interest 
enough  to  get  the  other  broken  on  the  wheel/ 

Having  said  this,  he  moved  to  the'  door,  and  withdrew, 
without  interruption,  from  the  Italians,  who  were  over-* 
awed  and  confounded  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  remained 
silent  and  motionless  for  some  minutes  after  he  had  left 
the  room.  The  woman  was  the  first  that  recovered  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  which  she  employed,  until  she  was  out 
of  breath,  in  vain  execrations,  and  in  abuse  of  her  two 
companions,  as  poltroons,  particularly  the  stranger  in  the 
uniform.  This  man  was  a  Dalmatian,  whom  they  had 
picked  up  at  Venice,  and  whom  they  dropped  at  the  same 
city  on  their  return  to  Rome. 

I  afterwards  met  this  very  Dalmatian  at  Venice ;  and, 
without  much  difiiculty,  prevailed  on  him  to  tell  me  all 
he  knew  of  the  story ;  without  which,  I  should  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  particulars  above  enu« 
merated.] 

After  copying  this  long  paper,  you  will  not  expect  that 
I  should  add  much  from  myself.   I  cannot  help,  however^ 


>.^ 
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tdptemiag  il  wish,  my  denr,  that  you  mAj  folV>w  tfaeooun^ 
nel  I  gave  at  the  end  of  my  last.-— Adieu  I  my  dearest 
llorstia :  believe  me  ever  yours, 

JULIIST  SOMXSM.    - 
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iTAe  Countess  6^  Dmanport  to  Jame^  GaixDiLt,  Esq. 


1  AM  more  protoked  at  this  girl  Clifford  thao  ever.    Shcf 
l>ehaved  in  the  most  insolent  manner  possible  at  an  as* 
sembly,  since  the  last  time  I  wrote.     I  sat  by  Miss  Moy-> 
Ston  and  he^  aunt  :^— my  son  entered,-~-I  endeavoared  tor 
tatch  his  eye,  and  draw  him  to  them ;  but  the  moment 
he  saw  Miss  Clifford,  regardless  of  my  beckoning,  h^' 
made  up  to  her.     As  I  had  reason  to  think  she  was  not 
very  much  pleased  with  m6  at  that  time,  I  had  some 
hopes  that$  from  6pite«against  me,  she  would  have  behav« 
ed  coldly  at  least  to  bihi ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  re* 
ceived  his  assiduities  with  the  most  flattering  complacen* 
cy  :  she  seemed  to  attend  to  none  of  the  young  fellows 
Irho  surrounded  her  but  him.     She  certainly  perceived 
tne  make  signs  to  him  to  approach  us.    As  often  as  ht 
seemed  ready  to  comply,  she  addressed  herself  with  such 
toniling  earnestness  to  him  that  he  could  tot  quit  hen 
She  evidently  enjoyed  the  grimaces  of  the  aunt,  the  mor* 
tified  looks  of  Miss  Moyston^  and  the  rage  which,  I  fear,* 
Iras  but  too  apparent  in  my  countenance*     You  cannot 
conceive  with  what  a  triumphant  air  she  past  us^  as  he' 
led  her  to  her  carriage.     If  I  ever  forgive  her  the  look 
she  threw  on  me,  I  hope  she  will  immediately  after  many 
my  son,  and  govern  him  as  she  pleases  for  life. 

It  is  clear  that  she  has  consulted  her  oracle ;  and  thef 
entire  change  of  her  conduct  towards  Deanport  is  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  response  of  the  Great  Diana.  From  the 
hatred  which  I  bear  to  that  goddess  I  cannot  doubt  of 
hers  to  me ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  an  old  maid  should 
have  more  good  nature  than  other  women.    I  eonsidst^ 


tbe  vettal^  tberefbitv  m  tbe  first  movtti^  of  tke  late  insult, 
tad  shall  act  accordingly. 

Il  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  turn  my  son  from  his  pre^ 
aent  pursuit^  especially  as  long  as  the  object  of  it  eocou-& 
higes  tbe  chace ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  give  it  a  ter- 
mination very  different  from  what  the  damsel  herself^  or 
her  chaste  instructress,  dreams  of*  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  cajole  the  Moystons,  and  keep  them  i« 
iw  good*humour  as  I  cani 

The  very  day  alter  Miss  Clitford  had  enjoyed  he^  tri« 
umph,  though  my  breast  was  still  glowing  with  resent 
ment,  I  met  DcanpoK  at  breakfast  with  a  gay  countenances 

I  wished  to  put  hitn  in  good-humour,  which,  by  the 
^ray,  is  no  easy  task,  particulariy  at  breakfasts  I  dou'jt 
know  whether  you  have  observed  it ;  but  people  who  ar^ 
tiaturallv  iH^humoured  show  it  more  at  breakfast  than  at 
any  other  time.  Besides,  he  knew  I  had  some  reason,  t^ 
be  displeased  with  Am ;  of  course  he  looked  rather  sulky 
mt  me.  I  took  no  notice  of  that,  and  proceeded  to  con^ 
trerse  in  the  most  easy  and  cheerful  style  on  indifferent 
aiibjects.  When  I  saw  that  the  gloom  on  his  countenance 
was  dispersed,*--^  Apropos  P  smd  I,  *  you  go  on  trium<- 
phantly  in  your  affair  with  that  girl/ 

He  stared,  and  asked,  <  What  girl  ?^ 

«  Why,  tke  Ciigord;  answered  L  <  Every  body  vt^ 
marks  that  you  have  already  turned  her  head,  and  may  da 
Irtth  her  what  you  please/ 

<  I^ord  r  said  he,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  tanity,  ^  what 
idle  coiyectures  people  make  I  Miss  Clifford  behaves  t^ 
me  only  with  common  politeness/ 

^  Nay,  Deanport,^  said  I^  <  I  have  no'  design  to  pene^ 
irate  into  what  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  ought  to  keep 
secret ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  your  confidant  in  such  affairs* 
I  have  no  particular  affection,-  it  is  true,  for  the  girl,  yet 
I  am  sorry  to  see  attentions  paid  to  her  which  lead  to  hir 
ruin ;  though,  according  to  the  unjust  notions  of  the 
world  of  gallantry,  they  may  add  to  yout  reputation,  I 
wish  you  no  fresh  laurels  at  such  expense/ 
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<  t  do  not  believe,^  Mud  he,  <  Ihit  any  thing  of  thtt 
nature  is  suspected.' 

<  What  else,  my  dear  Deanport,*  said  I,  *  can  be  sus* 
pected  P    Nobody  thinks  so  meanly  of  you  as  to  suspect 
you  have  any  serious  views  on  such  a  girl ;  and  you  are 
blamed  for  persevering  in  your  attentions  to  her,  because 
it  may  prevent  some  man,  more  suitable  to  her  rank, 
from  paying  his  addresses  to  her.     You  are  accused  of 
acting  the  part  of  the  boys  in  the  fable  of  the  frogs :  what 
was  sport  to  the  former  was  death  to  the  latter.     The 
more  reason  there  is,  therefore,  from  the  levity  of  this 
girPs  character,  and  your  reputation  as  a  man  of  gallant- 
ry, to  imagine  that  you  may  carry  your  point  with  her,  I 
am  the  more  solicitous  that  you  diould  give  up  the  pur* 
'8uit.    You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Deanport,  that 
such  an  instance  of  self-denial  would  a£ford  you  more  so- 
lid and  permanent  comfort  than  your  success  can  possibly 
do.    But,  if  these  reflections  should  fail  in  deciding  you 
entirely  to  abandon  your  designs  on  this  girl,  I  hope  a 
proper  regard  for  your  own  interest  will  induce  you  to 
suspend  them  ai  least.    Your  attentions  to  Miss  Clifford 
alarm  Miss  Moyston ;  and,  if  continued,  may  provoke 
her  to  that  degree,  that  she  may  throw  hers^  into  the 
arms  of  Lord  Sordid,  or  some  other ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
she  may  choose  a  husband  from  the  whole  unmarried 
peers  of  the  realm »    It  will  afford  you  endless  remorse, 
should  a  transient  phantasy,  which  will  be  over  in  a  few 
months,  preclude  you  from  the  means  of  gratifying  every 
wish  of  your  heart  during  your  whole  life.^ 

It  was  evident,  from  the  attention  he  paid  to  this  ha- 
rangue, that  some  part  made  a  strong  impression.  He 
hinted, '  that  I  was  in  an  error  with  respect  to  Miss  CUf- 
ford;  that,  notwithstanding  her  natural  vivacity,  he  knew 
no  woman  whose  conversation  and  manner  gave  less  en- 
couragement to  any  attempt  of  the  nature  I  had  alluded 
to.' 

With  a  smile,  expressive  of  compassion  and  contempt, 
I  said,  *  I  was  extremely  h^>py  that  he  was  of  that  way 
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cff  thinking,  beaiuie  it  would  prevmt  Mm  Avift  making 
any  suoh  attempt,  and  of  oourae  from  e^er  feeling  the  rei^^ 
mor^  which  would  ultimately  attend  his  being  undeoeit^ 
ed/ — To  this  be  made  ne  answer,  and  we  separated. 

If  he  was  ever  so  silly  as  to  ba?e  matrimony  in  his  bciad, 
1  am  pretty  certain  that  I  have  shdcen  bis  purpose.  Hn 
will  HOW)  at  leasts  make  an  essdy  to  carry  bis  point  on  en* 
sier  termSi  I  confess  I  have  no  very  sanguine  hopes  o 
bis  success.  The  girl  seems  to  baTe  firmness  as  well  aa 
pride^  and  a  comfinrtable  degree  of  respect  for  bersdf :  all 
these  are  agttinst  tny  son.  If  she  had  less  sense  and  $pirijtf 
1  should  bate  better  hopes ;  howeveri  there  is  no  knoww 
ing  what  may  happen :  any  woman  may  be  caught  nap^ 
ping.  But  if,  from  her  own  prlde«  and  the  admonitidni 
of  the  chaste  Diana^  she  should  be  on  her  guard,  in  that 
case^  depend  upon  it,  the  young  lady  will  g^ve  hersetf 
high  airs  of  indigtiation  i  her  purity,  no  doubt,  will  be 
wonderfully  offended ;  and  she  may  chance  to  say  or  do 
something  that  will  wound  his  lord^ip*s  ^vvnity :  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  if^  in  his  wrath  against  Mis9Cli& 
ford,  he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss  Moyston.*«« 
Vou  smile  at  the  folly  of  a  man  proposing  marriage  to  a 
woman  about  whom  he  is  indilferent^  on  purpose  to  tck 
the  Woman  be  loves<  Absurd  as  it  seems,  I  have  known 
more  than  one  of  the  wise  lords  of  the  creation  commit 
this  very  folly.  And  as  my  son^s  conduct  is  as  often  re* 
gulated  by  caprice  as  that  of  any  (^  his  brethren,  why 
should  I  think  bim  secure  from  the  same  folly  P 

But,  should  it  happen  otherwise  in  the  present  instance, 
should  be  bear  the  rebuff  with  patience^  still  it  will  occa- 
sion a  temporary  breach,  that  will  require  time,  and  the 
art  of  the  chaste  Diana,  to  repair. 

But  do  you  know,  that,  after  having  put  this  attempt 
into  his  beady  t  am  by  no  means  cledr  that  I  ought  to  wnh 
him  succtfss  (and^  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  success^ 
ful  with  women  higher  born  than  this  Clifford)  ?  For, 
though  it  would  gratify  my  hatred  against  her  present  di* 
fectressy  as  well  as  that  I  teei  against  the  insolent  gipsy 
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henelO  to  see  her  my  son^s  mittress,  the  might  evdn  theliL. 
retain  too  great  ascehdency  oTer  him.  In  short,  I  am 
not  absolutely  certain  that  she  might  not  persuade  him^ 
after  all,  to  make  her  his  wife«-*What  say  you  ? 

I  heartily  wish  that  this  cousin  of  yours  would  conclude 
the  business  dne  way  or  the  other.  I  sympiithise  with  you 
yery  sincerely.  I  know  what  horrible  constraint  it  is  to 
attetid  a  dying  relation,  from  whom  one  has  expectatioiiSy 
during  a  tedious  illness  :«*— to  be  obliged  to  wear  the  most 
melancholy  aspect,  to  speak  in  a  sympathisii^  accent,  to 
raise  his  head,  to  smooth  his  pillow-— Ah  (  how  disgust- 
ing f  I  went  through  jthe  whole  nauseous  process  in  the 
▼ery  flower  of  my  youth,  in  the  last  illness  of  my  grand- 
father;  and,  after  all,  the  ungrateful  dotard  left  his  whole 
fisrtiine  to  my  brother,  who  never  handed  him  a  cup  o£ 
water-gruel !    Farewell  i 

S.  DRAKPOET. 

p.  6.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  your  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Townly,  is  a  good  deal  with  my  son  at 
present.  Townly  has  long  lived  a  painful  life,  to  main* 
tain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  though  now 
unfit  for  the  practice,  he  is  thought  to  be  proibundly  skilU 
ed  in  the  theory  of  gallimtry .  As  my  son  has  been  accus- 
tomed, from  his  ehildhoo4»  to  consider  him  in  that  view^ 
and  at  the  top  of  fashion,  what  he  suggests  would  hare 
great  weight  with  bis  lordship.  I  do  not  choose  to  com- 
mit myself  so  far  as  to  give  any  hint  to  Townly,  but  you 
may. 

Send  ne  your  notions  at  large,  on  ail  I  have  written. 

On  reflection,  I  have  resolved  on  a  complete  alteration 
in  my  behaviour  to  Miss  Cliffi>rd.  I  intend  to  make  up 
to  her  with  every  iqppemrance  of  esteem ;  as  much,  if  I  am 
able  to  assume  it,  as  I  feel  of  real  resentment.— Do  not 
you  think  this  proper  ?  It  will  facilitate  the  views  of  my 
son,  put  the  nymph  off  her  guard,  and  dispose  her  to  re* 
Mtve  his  advances  with  more  indulgence. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 
Mas*  Darnlet  to  Lady  Diana  TtAHJXLi^. 


I  CANNOT  deny  myself  the  pteasur^  of  ioforming  your 
ladyship  that  young  Lord  Deanport  has  of  late  shown  so 
much  attention  to  my  niece  Horatia^  that  I  am  convinced 
he  means  to  make  her  a  proposal  of  marriage* 

Independent  of  his  rank  and  fortune^  he  is  handsome^ 
extremely  polite»  and  was  pretty  generally  allowed  to' 
have  danced  the  second  best  minuet  at  the  last  birth-day 
balk  He  never  speaks  in  parliament i  not  being  of  a 
talkative  disposition  :  besides,  I  am  told  that  all  speaking 
there  is  conttdered  now  as  superfluous*  His  lordship  has 
no  great  taste  for  politics-^partly,  I  believe,  because  it- 
has  of  late  been  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  Tulgar.  There 
IS  a  report  that  he  is  speedily  to  be  appointed  to  an  im<* 
portant  oflSce ;  but  whether  in  the  cabuiet  or  household 
is  not  certain* 

Your  ladyship  must  be  sensible  of  the  many  advantages 
of  such  a  match  to  the  dear  girl  in  whose  welfare  I  know 
you  take  so  sincere  an  interest ;  but  you  wUl  be  surprised 
and  coneemed  to  hear,  that^  with  all  her  understanding, 
she  herself  seems  to  be  less  mov^ed  by  those  advantages 
than  her  best  friends  could  wish ;  though  of  late,  indeed, 
she  behaves  with  more  respect  to  the  young  nobleman 
than  she  did  at  first :  but  in  a  private  conversation  I  had 
with  her  last  night,  she  betrayed  so  great  a  disregard  of 
his  endowments,  and  a  blindness  to  the  other  advantages 
of  such  a  connection,  as  distresses  me  extremely.  Your 
ladyship  knows  thi^  Homtia  refused  a  man  of  still  great- 
er fortune  than  his  lordship  when  she  was  abroad  with 
Iter  father.  He  was  only  a  commoner,  indeed,  tiuxigh 
rich  enough  to  have  nliade  three  peers.  But  it  was  not 
on  account  of  hb  not  being  a  peer  that  she  refused  him. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  merely  because  she  thought 
rather  meanly  of  his  UDderstanding ;  though,  ia  other 
points^  an  exceeding  respectable  man* 
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As  my  dear  brother  never  blamed  his  daughter  for  this, 
I  shall  not  take  on  me  to  condemn  hef :  but  this  I  must 
say,  that  if  several  women  of  my  aoquaintaRee»  who  are 
very  comfortably  married,  had  possessed  a  partide  of  the 
same  scruple,  they  would  never  have  been  united  to  their 
present  husbands.  So  Honitia  ought  not  to  allow  a  pre- 
judice of  thia  native  to  have  too  much  weight 

As  your  ladyship  has  more  influence  with  her  than  any 
body,  I  thought  it  right  to  aoquiunt  yon  with  what  I  con« 
ceive  to  be  Lord  Beanport^s  intention,  that  you  may  pre^ 
Tent  her  ftiom  falling  into  an  error  similar  to  the  former^ 
if  the  former  was  an  error ;  because  it  would  be  BKxre  in* 
excusable  now,  when  she  is  of  a  riper  age,  and  ought  to 
have  acquired  more  wisdom. 

I  hate  not  spoken  cm  this  subject  to  my  husband,  be« 
cause  1  cannot  say  that  Lord  Deanport  has  directly  mader 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  my  niece ;  but  I  have  a  thoa> 
sand  reasons  for  bdieving  that  it  is  her  fault,  and  not  his^ 
Those  reasons  I  an  not  fond  of  stating  circumstantially 
to  my  husband,  because  men  in  general  do  not  ftilly  oonw 
prehend  sucb  matters,  and  ha  man  in  particular  less  than 
Mr.  Damley,  thottgfay  in  moat  otfcer  things,  he  has  a  very 
dear  judgment. 

I  am  convinced,  fnxn  your  ladyship's  acknowledged 
good  sense,  and  finom  the  friendship  you  have  always 
showD'  my  nieoct  that  you  will  not  deky  to  warn  her  w- 
gainst  the  foUy  and  danger  of  keeping  a  person  of  Lord 
Deanport's  rank  long  in  suspense,  particularly  as  I  have' 
veaaon  to  believe  that  bis  mother  wid^  him  to  court  the 
rich  Miss  Mo3rston,  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  lady«> 
sliip,  is  doing  aU  in  her  power  to  engage  his  affections.— • 
The  countess^  I  know,  is  reckoned  a  proud  and  design^ 
ing  woman;  and,  notwitbstanding  her  polite  behaviour 
in  your  presence,  I  dare  say  you  are  not  ignorant  of  her 
real  sentiments  respecting  you^  But,  when  Horatia  is 
married,  she  will  certainly  have  more  influence  with  her 
husband  than  the  countess  can  be  supposed  to  have ;  and 
she  will  then,  no  doubt,  be  proud  to  live  on  a  good  fiiou 
ing  with  your  kdysbip. 


I  am  airemely  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Denhatn  is  bet* 
ttr.«-*I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  coinpUnients  to  her. 
I  leosainf  your  ladyship's  most  obedient  humble  aervaat, 

£.  PAKNLEY. 


Do  you  Dot  tbiak  that  Horatia  would  be  uaing  your 
}adysbip  and  her  other  friends  very  ill,  if  she  were  to 
give  Lmrd  Deanporf,  or  any  other  mM  who  may  pay  his 
oddvesses  to  her*  a  refusal*  without  informing  tbeai,  and 
taking  their  advice  ?  If  that  b  your  kdyship^a  opinion,  I 
dare  say  you  will  think  it  right  to  express.it  in  yuur  letter 
to  her* 


LETTER  JLIX. 
Lady  Diana  Fbanklik  to  Mks»  Darklev. 

^X  PEAK  MADAM » 

X3LS  the  person  yon  mention  has  not  hitherto  made  any 
proposal  to  our  young  friend,  it  would  be  improper  for 
me  to  write  or  spei^ljf  tq  her  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  I 
should  take  no  notice  of  it  to  her,  though  I  were  hereafter 
to  be  informed  that  he  had  actually  made  proposals,  un- 
less she  herself  asked  my  opinion  or  advice*  From  what 
I  know  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  your  niece,  I 
am  persuaded  that  she  will  not  give  her  hand  to  any  man, 
without  informing  Mr.  Dftrniey  and  ypu,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  your  approbation.  This,  I  think,  ought  to 
satisfy  all  faer  relations  and  frieuds;  especially  as  she 
Teatly  never  has  given  any  proof  of  caprice,  or  want  of 
-discernment,  in  her  likings  or  disHkings.  ^s  for  thegen-> 
deman  to  whom  you  allude,  whom  she  refused  to  marry 
when  she  was  only  seventeen,  the  debasing  tastes  which 
he  has  since  displayed,  and  the  wretched  figure  he 
makes  in  life,  should  prevent  either  herself  or  her  friends 
from  regretting  her  rejection  of  him*  Assuredly,  my  dear 
madam^  you  have  not  been  informed  of  his  present  style 
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of  life ;  and  you  -have  too  much  penetration  not  to  have 
observed  that  the  most  affluent  fortune  would  be  no  com- 
pensation to  a  woman  of  Horatia'^s  turn  of  mind,  for  hav- 
ing a  ridiculous,  an  ignorant,  or  even  a  well-meaning 
.  weak  man,  to  her  husband.  She  never  will  marrj,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  until  she  is  asked  by  a  man  whom  sha 
j  highly  esteems,  independent  of  his  fortune,  his  rank,  and 
his  disposition.  She  must  have  a  man  of  understanding 
for  her  husband. 

You  hint  that  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  Lady  Dean- 
porCs  sentiments  of  me.  While  she  refrains  from  injurious 
actions  I  shall  remain  indifferent  about  her  sentiments. 

If  ever  Horatia  should  consult  me  on  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  my  advice  shall  be 
given  without  any  consideration  of  that  lady^s  prejudice 
against  me. 

Mrs.  Denham  is  better,  but  not  so  well  as  to  allow  m^ 
to  think  of  leaving  her.  She  has  supported  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness  with  resignation  and  fortitude ;  and  has 
given  proofs  of  a  most  amiable,— and,  what  is  more,  of  a 
Christian  disppsition.  She  will  have  reason  to  say^  ^  it 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.' 

I  remain,  my  dear  madam,  with  respectfi^l  compliments 
to  Mr,  Darqley^  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

DIANA  F&AKKLIlf. 

In  unswer  to  the  question  in  ypur  postscript,  I  think  ^o 
young  woman  ought  to  give  her  consent  to  a  proposal  o( 
marriage  without  consulting  her  friends.  But,  if  she  is 
determinc^d  to  refuse  the  proposal,  she  acts  with  delicacy 
to  th^  man  in  concealing  it ;  ^because  no  man  likes  to  have 
it  known  thfit  he  has  been  rejected.  She  also  acts  with 
delicacy  to  her  own  relations ;  because,  though  they  should 
think  her  objections  f^ivolous^  she  might  feel  tfiem  t/o  be 
insurmountable. 
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LETTER  LX. 


Jambs  Grindul,  Esq.  to  the  Countess  o/*Deanpoet.     /  ^^//^  <^<  i  / 


1  ENTEA  warmly  into  your  ladyship's  rescotment  agaioafc 
Miss  Clifford. 

Your  having  appeared  in  good-humour  the  morning 
afler  the  scene  at  the  assembly  was  necessary  for  retain* 
tog  your  influence  with  Lord  Deanport,  and  for  giving 
weight  to  the  inuendos  you  threw  out.  Had  you  seemed 
displeased,  or  permitted  any  upbraiding  expression  to  fall 
from  you,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Miss  CKfford, 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  have  made  him  pay  his 
court  to  her  more  assiduously  than  ever.  Your  ladyahip 
must  have  observed  that  nothing  is  so  apt  to  make  some 
people  adhere  to  whatever  whim  they  take  into  their  head  / 
than  opposing  it.  Argument,  however  strong,  instead  of  . 
convincing,  irritates :  and,  even  when  convinced  that  the 
measure  they  are  inclined  to  is  pernicious,  the  pleasure  of 
crossing  the  disapprovers,  though  they  may  be  their  best 
friends,  overcomes,  in  the  minds  of  people  of  this  charac* 
(er,  every  consideration  of  decorum,  or  even  of  interest 
Sut  why  do  I  mention  this  to  your  ladyship,  who  under- 
stands character  so  well ;  and  who,  I  am  surei  will  never 
be  so  much  off  your  guard  as,  from  heat  or  want  of  tem« 
per,  to  provoke  a  person  it  is  so  much  your  interest  to 
manage?  The  motive  to  which  you  imputed  all  his  at- 
tentions, and  the  hints  that  they  would  be  successful,  flat- 
tered  his  vanity  without  showing  disapprobation  of  his 
taste,  and  will,  probably»  stimulate  him  to  what  he  might 
not  otherwise  have  had  hardihood  sufficient  to  undertake. 
Notwithstanding  the  cautions  in  my  last  against  any 
rough  attack  on  the  lady's  cliaracter,  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  you  conducted  it,  I  imagine,  will  answer  one 
•or  the  other  of  the  purposes  you  proposed.  I  also  ap- 
prove of  your  abstainingj^on  that  occasion,  from  all  praises 
of  the  lady's  wit  or  understanding,  because  they  might 
have  given  him  a  suspicion  of  your  having  a  personal  ma- 


ligaity  against  the  girl,  and  of  having  some  private  viev 
in  making  her  peculiarly  odiQUs  to  him.  Panegyrics  of 
that  insidious  nature  inay  be  found  expedient  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion  however ;  and,  I  am  convinced,  will  not  fail 
pf  the  intended  effect,  The  discernment  with  which  you 
have  perceived,  and  tlie  sagacity  with  which  you  intend 
to  repair  the  small  mistake  you  pommitted  in  showing  re^ 
sentment  against  Miss  Clifford,  is  loost  admirable*  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  your  former  bebAviour  baa 
piqued  the  damsel,  and  that  she  has  given  herself  the  airs 
you  mention,  merely  to  vex  you,  and  in  revenge  for  your 
preferring  Miss  Moyston.  Whether  the  late  change  in 
Miss  Clifford's  behaviour  to  your  son  proceeds  from  bef 
being  more  struck  than  formerly  with  his  lordsbip^s  ap- 
pearance, or  from  resentment  or  caprice,  it  is  laudable  in 
your  ladyship  to  render  the  circumstance  subservient  to 
your  own  views,  which  are  those  of  a  prudent  mother^ 
finxious  for  the  permanent  happiness  of  her  son* 

Miss  Moyston  and  Miss  Clifford  are  as  different  in 
character  4s  in  appearance ;  yet  the  difference  in  one  nuui 
lerial  part  of  their  character,  very  probably,  has  depends 
ed,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  difference  in  their  appear* 
ance.  A  large  proportion  of  prudes  are  to  be  found  among 
women  decidedly  ugly;  whereas,  in  general,  the  handsane. 
Or,  which  forms  a  greater  number,  those  who  think  them« 
edves  so,  have  a  tendency  to  coquetry*  We  might  expect 
it  would  be  so,  even  though  ^e  had  not  observed  thatUie 
truth  of  the  remark  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The 
^consciousness  of  beauty  naturally  inspires  gaiety,  and  a 
flesire  of  exciting  admiration  by  a  display  of  persona} 
charms.  The  consciousness  of  4  total  'want  of  personal 
piuurms  is  apt  to  inspire  discontent,  enVy,'  tod  oensorious* 
uess.  From  this  may  have  sprung  that  moroseness  and 
prudery  which  is  ren  arked  in  Miss  Moyston  ;  as  well  as 
the  gaiety,  versatility^^and  occasional  coquetry,  of  Misa 
CliSbrd^s  behaviour.  But,  though  different  in  those  re* 
apects,  each  of  those  ladies  is  possessed  of  attractiona  for 
a  young  nobleman  like  Lord  Deanport.  What  alone  kk 
^fsirfblc  in  (be  one^ixn^uestionabfy,  is  her  fortivnei  wtwk 


etaoet  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  marriage ;  but  what 
aitncts  btm  in  the  other  may  be  enjoyed  without  that  do* 
grading  ceremony.  I  wish  htm  success  in  both.  But  if 
he  is  to  fail  in  one  of  his  objects,  it  had  better  be  in  thai 
to  which  he  is  prompted  by  a  transient  inclination,  than 
Hi  the  other,  whieh  is  ftmnded  in  a  passion  for  money ;  a 
fMBStoQ  of  whkh  his  lordship  has  already  given  indica* 
tlooB,  and  which  generally  strengthens  with  age. 

Yonr  ladyship,  with  admirable  penetration  into  the  se« 
ofetsotrees  of  human  conduct,  expresses  a  fear  that  tlie 
jmde  you  observe  in  Miss.  Cilffurd^  character  will  prove 
a  defiance  against  his  lordship^a  attempts;  but  what  I 
imagine  will  contribute  to  the  same  effect,  is  that  spedes 
of  pride  which  belongs  to  his  own  character,  which  is  too 
visible  in  his  manner,  and  hurts  the  selfJove  of  others. 
There  is  a  certain  loftiness  in  hi«  address,  even  to  wb-* 
fiien,  which  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  prepossessed 
with  the  notbn  that  his  notice  does  them  honour.  There 
iST)»aeen  todread  that  this  will  be  a  bar  to  his  success 
with  Miss  Clifibrd,  who,  with  less  stateltness,  has  the  pre* 
sumption^  I  suspect,  of  bein^  as  proud  as  his  lordship. 
It  mayi  however^  liave  the  efioct  which  your  ladyship  aU 
so  foresees,  of  making  her  repulse  him  with  an  arrcq^ce 
wlkkh  will  convert  his  love  into  hatred.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  it  may  afiect  her.  Ho  experience  of  your 
charming  sex^  my  dear  Lady  Detnportv  can  enable  one 
to  decide  bow  any  individual  woman  will  act,  on  particu* 
las  emergeocies ;  as  no  experience  of  ours  can  make  it 
cersatn  haw  any  individual  man,  who  is  under  the  inttu- 
enoe  of  love,  will  be  affbcted  by  the  scorn  or  caprice  of 
the  woman  he  loves, 

Your  Isdyship  justly  remarks,  that  any  woman  may  be 
oati^t  napping;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  some  women 
have  a  greater  disposiUon  to  be  drowsy  than  others :.  and 
thoee  who  are  endowed  with  that  pride,  which  you  sus- 
pect'to  beloBg  to  the  character  of  Miss  CHffbrd,  are  the 
most  wakeful. 

I  own  I  do  not  mndt  dread  a  danger,  which  yon  seem 
|o  f pprelieod  might  bq  the  ooDsequewe  of  his  victory ; 
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namely,  that,  after  being  his  mistress,  slie  might  pertuade 
him  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  retain  an  ascendancy  over 
him  that  would  annihilate  all  your  hidyahip's  in^ueoctf. 
I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  what  you  have  often  com* 
plained,  in  your  son'^s  disposition,  ^t,  though  eager  to 
obtain  whatever  strikes  his  fancy,  and  miserable  if  he 
misses  it,  yet,  when  obtained,  and  in  his  possession,  itdi« 
rectly  begins  to  lose  its  charms,  and  soon  becomes  insipid. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  this  versatility  is  never  more 
sudden  than  in  the  connection  of  men  of  that  disposition 
with  women.  Favours  are  said  to  be  the  food  of  love ; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  often  dies  of  that  aliment.  But  I 
imagine  that,  on  this  occasion,  your  ladyship  confounds 
the  conduct  of  such  men  in  their  youth  with  what  is  often 
their  fate  in  the  decline  of  life.  If  at  that  period  they 
chance  to  be  bachelors,  they  are  apt  to  be  the  slaves  of 
mercenary  mistresses,  who  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  ircm. 
In  youth  they  are  ever  in  search  of  variety ;  in  age  they 
are  governed  by  habit.«-*I  confess,  tliait  if  Lord  Deanport 
was  verging  towards  old  age,  or  if  his  constitution  was  so 
broken  by  excesses,  that  he  had  anticipated  its  im.bedli- 
ties,  I  sliould  have  the  same  apprehensions  with  your  U^ 
dyship ;  and  think  it  probable  that  any  woman  whaoouU 
accommodate  herself  to  his  caprices,  and  bear  occasional 
fits  of  ilUusage,  would  have  the  management  of  him,  -and 
'finally  prevail  on  him  to  marry  her :  but  from  a  wonaan 
of  Miss  Clifford's  character  nothing  of  that  kind  is  to  be 
dreaded,  either  in  his  present  state  of  healtii,  or  in  that 
above  supposed ;  because,  in  the  first  case,  she  would 
fioon  lose  all  hold  of  hitn  from  his  natural  ficklenessy  and, 
in  the  second,  she  would  not  bear  to  live  with  him,  even 
were  he  to  ofier  her  marriage. 

You  will  observe,  that  my  best  hopes  are  founded  on 
this.damsers  giving  herself  such  airs  as  will  wound  his 
lordship's  vanity,  and  occasion,  at  lea&t,  a  temporary 
breadi  between  them,  which  your  ladyship  may  than  ren- 
der irreparable, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  j'ou,  that  appearances  in 
ibis  quarter  of  the  world  ari^  more  favourable  than  evpc ; 
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and  I  am  in  full  hope  that  this  tedious  business  is  very 
near  a  conclusion  ;  after  which,  you  may  depend  on  my 
.abridging  all  ceremonies  here,  that  I  may  have  the  happi*- 
ness  of  waiting  on  your  ladyship  as  soon  as  possibfe.  I 
remain,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  S.  I  shall  write  to  Townly  by  this  very  post,  in 
-the  style  your  ladjrsbip  wishes  :•— it  may  be  of  service.  He 
is  wonderfully  flattered  by  being  thought  an  adept  in  the 
science  of  gallantry.  He  will  boast  to  my  lord  of  bis  own 
auccesses;  and  perhaps  sttmnlale  him  to  an  attemptf 
which,  whatever  way  it  ends,  must  be  favourable  to  your 
view^ 


LETTER  LXL 
Jahxs  Orindill,  Esq.  iQ  Robert  Towitlt,  £fgt 

JL  ou,  my  dear  Tpwniy,  have,  through  life,  sacrificed 
irhat  is  called  business,  and  every  pther  Q^ect,  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  no  man  alive  is  suppose^  to  hav^ 
been  more  successful  in  the  chace.— However  ambitious  I 
may  have  been  to  imitate  you,  I  am,  at  present,  as  you 
may  have  learned  from  Lord  Deanport,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  the  {Measure  «f  being  with  those  I 
love  in  town  to  the  painful  occupation  of  attending  a  dy« 
ing  relation  in  Wales. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  penance  draws  near  a  dose* 
In  the  meaDtime»  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  confiden- 
tially on  a  subject,  in  which,  firom  your  friendship  to  tbe 
earl  of  Deanport,  I  am  peisuaded,  you  will  feel  yourself 
as  much  intetested  as  I  >am» 

The  relations  of  that  young  nobleman,  as  I  am  inform^ 
ad,  are  extremely  uneasy  oaaeeouni  of  his  attachment  to 
a  Miss  Clifibrd  of  Northumberland*  How,  indeed,  can 
.they  be  otherwise,  censiderinij;  tfae.mioiber  of  young  men 
^f  rauk  and  fortnne  who  have  thrown  Jtbemselves  away  of 
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late  on  giris  who  have  neither ;  in  some  inslanceSf  not 
^ven  beiButy ;  or,  at  least,  not  more  than  may  bepurehas* 
ed  fur  a  few  guineas*    The  girl,  I  understand,  is  artful^ 
^,^  .  c/ V  /?ftf{if<^t  TiikJ  is  iising  every  means  in  her  power  to  draw  bis  k>rd- 
"'    '  /V/  ship  into  a  marriage  :-«4iothiDg  can  be  more  equitable, 

therefore,  than  to  make  her  the  dupe  of  her  own  artifices. 
And  who  is  so  able  to  instruct'him  how  to  elude  the  snares 
laid  &r  him,  or  to  entrap  the  ensnarer,  as  yourself?  Who 
can  boast  more  knowledge  of  the  world  ?  Who  has  ap^ 
piled  his  talents  more  successfutly  to  that  half  of  it  which 
it  is  most  pleasant  to  study,  and  most  difficult  to  nnder* 
4itand  ?  Though  I  could  not  help  partaking  of  the  un^* 
easiness  which  the  young  lord^s  relations  feel  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  yet,  on  my  part,  it  has  been  a  good  deal 
alleviated,  since  I  was  informed  that  you  were  so  much 
with  his  lordship  of  late,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  having 
sufBcient  influence  \jb  prevail  on  bira  either  to  renounce 
bis  present  pursuit  altogether,  or  to  attempt  bringing  it  to 
an  issue  on  easier  terms  than  those  designing  persons  who 
have  drawn  him  into  it  expect. 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  the  good  effects' of  your  sage  ad-* 
vice ;  and  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend  and 
servant, 

J.  GKiyDILX«« 


LETTER  LXII. 

Miss  Horatia  CLirroRD  to  Mus.  Sommers, 


I  luvi:  many  thanks  to  retam  you,  my  deareet  Juliet» 
for  the  trouble  you  took  in  gratifying  my  idle  curiosity  t» 
knew  the  partieuiactof  Mr.  Metdaunt's  adventure.  What* 
ever  regards  so  intimate  a  friend  of  your  busband  nn«t 
interest  me  in  some  degree :  but  if  I  had  foreeeen  that  my 
request  wonid  have  eufajected  you  to  the  task  of  copying 
eeJoag  a  narrative,  I,  pei:)iap6^  diould  not  Iwve  made  it, 
Abough  the  eirenfastaneis  aro  in  themselves  interesting^ 
What  A  sliopkinif  creataDe^  with  all  her  beauty,  must  that 


Italian  woman  b« !    What  an  horrid  idea,  to  endeavour     y 
to  terrify  a  man  into  murriage !    But  it  appears  that  Mn  ^^   ' '''  '  -    ■  *^ 
Mordaunt  is  not  a  maa  to  be  terrified^^Doa't  you  think  y^  ^y  /iv  ^'i> 
there  is  sometfaing  very,  fitriki^g  in  that  gentleman's  cba*  ' 

racter  ? 

With  regard  to  Mrs.  Demure,  similar  reflections  with 
those  you  suggests  on  what  she  said  of  Lady  Deanport^ 
occurred  to  myself;  and  therefore  I  would  have  laid  little 
stress  on  her  testimony  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by 
ibat  of  others*  of  whose  candour  I  had  a  better  opinion. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  she  is  fond  of  detraction,  and 
that  there  is  little  reality  in  Uie  sensibility  which  she  is  so 
ibnd  of  professing* 

I  believe  I  fojrmerly  informed  you,  that  I  had  remarked 
that  she  was  apt  to  betray  ilUhumour  as  often  as  Mn 
Mordaunt's  aiime  was  mentioned. — I  don'^t  know  what 
tempted  me,  this  very  morning,  to  ask  her  if  she  was 
much  acquainted  with  that  gentleman.  She  replied,  with 
peculiar  acrimony  t^  voice  and  countenance,  <  that  she 
would  be  sorry  to  be  much  acquainted  with  a  such  profli^ 

gate*' 

Thott|^  I  had  some  inclination  to  know  on  what  lier 
0[Mnion  was  founded,  I  was  diagouraged  by  her.  manner 
«f  receiving  the  first  from  putting  another  question.  Be. 
sideSy  I  was  convinced  that,  if  the  ge&tleman  deserved  the 
character  she  gave  him,  he  would  not  have  been  tlie  chos* 
en  friend  of  Colonel  Sommers. 

My  aunt,  however,  is  delighted  with  the  refined  and 
noble  sentiments  of  which  Mrs.  Demure  makes  a  fre* 
quent  display— -though  she  could  not  help  being  some* 
what  shocked  at  what  occurred  yesterday*  Mrs.  Demure 
faappeniDg  to  call  as  my  aunt  and  I  were  stepping  into 
the  eoaoh  to  go  to  Kensington-gardens,  she  went  with  us« 
After  waikiog  for  some  time,  we  WeBt  into  one  of  those 
covered  seats,  or  boxes^  near  the  palace.  My  aunt  spoke 
with  high  esteem  of  a  nobleman  lately  deceased.  She  e« 
numerated  many  of  his  good  quatities.— 

*  What  I  admired  above  all,  in  your  friend,'  said  Mrs« 
Demure,  with-  a  wry  tlieatrieal  air,  *  was|  that  * 
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<  He  had  a  tear  Ibr  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  daj  for  malting  ciMrltj.* 

She  had  no  sooner  pronounced  this,  than  a  pd6  tsaiMf 
elated  man,  who  had,  perhaps,  heard  her,  presented  hhn« 
aelf  at  the  open  side  of  the  box,  and  implored  her  cha^ 
rity. 

What  made  her  lose  her  temper  I  cannot  imagine ;  for 
nothing  in  (he  poor  man^s  appearance  and  manner  was 
calculated  to  excite  any  sentiment  but  that  of  compassion. 
Mrs.  Demure,  however,  turned  on  him  with  anger,  called 
him  an  idle  intruding  vagabond,  and  added,  '  that  she 
thanked  God  she  knew  how  to  bestow  her  money  better 
than  on  lazy  fellows  like  him  !"*— The  man  bowed  with  a 
look  of  resignation,  and,  without  making  any  other  reply, 
withdrew. 

Mrs.  Demure  then  resumed  her  eulogium  on  the  de* 
ceased  nobleman,  which  she  concluded  by  saying,  with  a 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  *  she  was  much  afraid  that  few 
men  alive  could  be  compared  to  him  for  genuine  benevo* 
lence  of  heart.* 

My  aunt  stepped  for  a  minute  out  of  the  box.-— I  af- 
terwards discovered  that  it  was  to  send  her  footman  with 
a  guinea  to  the  poor  man. 

I  wished  to  have  had  some  discourse  this  morning  with 
my  aunt  on  Mrs.  Demure''s  conduct  on  that  occasion : 
she  only  said,  '  she  was  persuaded  that  her  friend  had 
mistaken  the  poor  man^s  character  ;^  and  then  changed  the 
subject,  which  is  her  constant  practice,  when  she  has  no» 
thing  advantageous  to  say  of  the  person  spoken  of. 

I  wish,  however,  my  aunt  may  not  be  more  mistaken 
in  Mrs.  Demure^s  character  than  that  lady  was  in  the 
man's.— What  could  be  a  surer  indication  of  character  than 
what  I  have  just  related  .^— At  the  very  instant,  when  she 
seemed  enraptured  with  sentiments  of  benevolence,  an 
occasion  presents  itself  for  putting  them  in  practice :  she 
not  only  shrinks  from  it,  but  is  enraged  at  the  miserable 
object  who  furnished  her  with  the  opportunity  she  appear* 
ed  to  be  so  desirous  of. 

For  the  sake  of  some  people  of  my  acquaintance,  I 


shcmid  be  sorry,  la  think  that  all  whom  I  have  obaerved  to 
be  fond  of  expressing  heroic  and  disinterested  sentiments 
me  deficient  in  the  practice  of  beneYolenoe ;  but  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  a  Kule  suspicious  of  those  who  are  profuse 
of  sueh  declarations* 

The  fears  you  express  in  your  last,  lest  my  openly  brav- 
ing the  eonnteea  of  Deanport  should  expose  me  to  her 
Tengeance,  are  worthy  of  your  friendship,  and  of  a  piece 
with  that  forgiviag  mildness  of  disposition  which  I  have 
long  admired  in  you,  my  sweet  friend,  without  always 
being  able  to  imitate  it    In  the  present  instance,  however, 

I  have  followed  your  counsel.— —I  have No ;  let  me 

not  try  to  deceive  you  in  the  most  trifling  particular — let 
me  not  hang  out  fake  colours  to  ray  friend — ^let  her  regard 
me  just  as  I  am.  If  I  thought  any  part  of  your  affection 
was  derived  from  your  believing  me  to  be  possessed  of 
qualities  I  have  not,  it  would  abate  in  some  de^ee  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  reflecting  on  your  friendship*  I 
should  say.  It  is  not  me  that  Juliet  loves  and  esteems,  it  is 
a  better  woman.  In  asserting  a  trutli,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  leading  you  to  believe  a  falsehood :  it  is  true  that  I  have 
done  exacdy  what  you  advised ;  but  it  was  not  in  compli- 
ance with  your  advice,  as  I  was  leading  you  to  believe,  for 
I  had  begun  to  do  so  for  other  reasons,  before  I  received 
your  letter. 

I  accompanied  my  aunt,  a  few  nights  since,  to  the  am- 
bassadresses. Lady  Deanport  was  there.  You  will  na- 
turally believe,  that  all  I  wished  was,  that  she  might  take 
no  notice  of  me.  You  cannot  conceive  my  surprise,  when^ 
after  addressing  Mrs.  Darnley  in  the  usual  terms  of  polite- 
ness, she  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  I 
answered  her  at  first  a  little  drily ;  but  she  continued  with 
such  an  easy  air,  and  in  so  affable  a  style,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  preserve  the  coldness  I  had  assumed. 
You  know,  my  dear,  that  however  strong  my  resentment 
may  be,  it  never  could  resist  the  first  symptoms  of  repent- 
ance in  the  person  who  had  raised  it.  The  countess  spoke 
in  so.  conciliating  a  tone,  that  I  really  thought  she  was 
sensibk.she  bad  behaved  to  me  improperly,  and  was  so* 


licitoUs  that  t  should  foi^t  it.    She  laquifed  whtn  T  ImmI 
heard  from  my  friend  Lady  l)iatUL    Thia  was  near  veLtfid* 
ling  my  resentment     It  brought  what  Mrs.  Demure  had. 
told  me  hack  to  my  recollection ;  but,  befora  I  had  time 
to  give  any  answer^  slie  added  so  many  oUtgiog  expres* 
siolis  concerning  Lady  Diana,  that  I  began  to  think  Mn* 
t>emui'e''s  representations  must  have  been  fiMinded  oa. 
mistake :  my  coldness  dissolved,  and  I  met  her  ladyahtpl* 
advances,  not  only  whh  a  conciliating  ooontenaiyoei  but 
with  real  good-wilL     My  lord  joined  us  wbtic*  we  weref 
conversing  in  this  cordial  manner.     He  seemed  deltghteif 
tt>  find  his  mother  and  me  on  such  terms.    My  behaviouK* 
io  him  was  more  frank  than  it  had  ever  been ;  more  soeveit 
than  his  to  me  $  for  when  he  att^impls  to  be  frank  he  has 
the  air  of  cfondescending :  besides^  it  is  diiBc^lt  to  keep  up 
k  Conversation  with  him,  because  what  one  is  to  say  de« 
pends  upon  what  was  last  said ;  k^t  he  is  eiceedingly  apt 
to  give  a  shnper  for  an  answer ;  and  then^  if  one  has  not 
the  talent  of  Lady  Voluble,  whose  discourse  admits  no 
commas,  colons^  nor  stops  of  any  kind,  one  must  of  course 
be  a  little  at  a  loss;  for  far  am  I  from  beting  able  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  all  ftis  simpers  or  smiles,  if  you 
please,  that  I  sometimes  cannot  decide  whether  the  most 
expressive  of  them  mean  yes  or  no. 

With  regard  to  your  advice,  *  that  I  should  give  bin. 
an  unequivocal  answer,*  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  shall 
have  it ;  but  he  must  first  put  the  question,  which  he  has 
never  yet,  done ;  and  which,  now  that  my  resentment  a- 
gainst  Lady  Deanport  is  dissipated,  I  sincerely  hope  he 
never  intends  to  do. 

I  am  better  pleased  to  be  on  a  good  footing  than  a  bad 
with  Lady  Deanport :  and  I  feel  some  sense  of  obligation 
to  her  son  for  the  civilities  he  shows  to  me :  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  connected  with  either  by  any  other  link  than 
that  of  general  acquaintance.  What  gives  me  uneasiness^ 
and  really  mortifies  me  a  good  deal,  is  to  perceive  thai 
my  aunt  Darnley  is  mightily  elated  by  the  attentions  of 
this  noble  peer.  My  aunt,  you  know^  is  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  women  ;  she  lorves  me  with  tlie  affection  of 
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a  moCber :  her  ptrtiality  to  me  conTinoes  her  that  I  wmild 
make  a  good  figure  as  a  peeress ;  my  partiality  to  my* 
aelfi  you  nay  suppose,  incUoesme  to  the  same  opinion. 
She  ardently  wishes  that  I  may  marry  a  peer.  Pertiapa 
I  wish  the  same,  though  not  so  ardently.  She  would  pre- 
fer a  duke^  but  would  be  for  my  accepting  of  an  earl,  if  he 
should  make  the  offer  at  present,— because  delays  are  dan- 
gerous. Unfortunately,  not  so  much  as  a  baron  has,  as 
yet,  had  that  oompUisance ;  and  the  noble  earl,  on  whom 
her  hopes  are  now  fixed,  is  not  to  my  taste.  In  case  he 
really  has  the  intention,  which  I  evidently  see  she  sup* 
poses,  I  should  dread  some  disagreeable  scene  between 
my  aunt  and  me  on  that  account,  were  it  not  for  my  uncle, 
who,  with  equal  benevolence,  is  of  a  different  character, 
and,  I  am  certain,  would  approve  of  my  preferring  a  com- 
moner, with  a  moderate  fortune,  to  a  peer  with  the  most 
opulent,  provided  I  esteemed  the  former  most  I  do  not 
know  that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Darn- 
ley,  my  dear.  He  is  a  man  that — But  I  am  interrupted. 
In  my  next  I  shall  give  you  a  pretty  distinct  nouon  of 
what  sort  of  a  man  my  unde  is.    Farewell ! 

H.  CLIFFOXD. 


LETTER  LXIIL 
Hiss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Mas.  Sommers. 

Lomkfiu 

When  I  was  interrupted,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  Juliet,  that  Mr.  Darnley  is  a  man  whom  few  things 
can  much  elate  or  depress— whose  blood  an4  judgment  art 
well  co-mingled :  he  has  taken  Fortune*9  buffets  and  rewards 
with  equal  thanks.  He  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Na- 
ture for  a  Stoic  philosopher.  No  consideratbn  will  make 
him  deviate  from  what  he  thinks  the  line  of  integrity.  In 
other  matters  he  is  yielding  to  the  humours  of  olhers,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  my  aunt. 

At  her  solicitation,  he  lives  eight  months  every  year  in 
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town,  find  9uly  four  at  hU  eHate  in  OxfimMitfe  He 
said  Dothiog  could  be  more  reaaonable  &  becMiaey  though 
his  library  was  in  hie  couutry-houae,  yet  he  eouM  have 
the  use  of  any  book  he  pleased  while  he  was  ait  London  s 
.wbensas*  his  wife  could  not  have  asseAblieSi  and  op^raib 
and  plays,  which  were  lo  her  what  books  were  to  him, 
in  tlie  same  perfection  in  the  country  as  in  Lodd9i}«  He 
had,  originally,  a  very  good  estate ;  which  be  has  not  di« 
minished,  nor  ever  had  a  wish  to  augment. 

He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  be  married  my  annl^ 
who  was  about  ten  years  younger.  He  once  told  me-« 
*  That  he  bad  been,  in  some  degree,  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  more  by  her  cheerful  and  aecommodating  temper^ 
and  moA  of  all  by  his  friendship  for  my  father  and  nu^ 
ther.  I  was  more  ambitious  to  be  connected  wilh  them/ 
added  he,  *  than  with  any  duke  or  duchess  in  England.  I 
oertMuly  Iqve  you  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear  Horatia  » 
but,  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  still  more  for  theirsr 
You  will  be  a  good  woman,  indeed,  my  dear,  if  you 
should  ever  be  thought  equal  to  your  mother.^ 

Though  he  uttered  this  with  fervour,  his  eyes  werr 
dry:  that  was  not  the  case  with  mine.-**  I  did  not  mean,* 
resumed  he,  <  to  distress  you,  but  to  give  you  pleasure* 
Is  it  not  an  hononr,  and  ought  it  not  to  afford  you  plea* 
sure,  to  be  the  ofl&pring  of  two  of  the  worthiest  people  in 
England  P  We  see  people  proud  of  their  birth  and  titles,, 
even  when  those  titles  were  obtained  without  merit ;  but 
you,  my  dear,  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  pride  ofbkHu 
You  must,  however,  always  keep  in  your  mind,  that  if 
the  daughter  of  such  a  father  and  mother  as  you  can  boast 
has  only  an  ordinary  share  of  merit,  she  will  be  thought  to 
liave  degenerated.^ 

I  cannot  describe  how  I  was  affected  by  this-  discourse 
of  Mn  Damley*  In  spite  of  the  sadness  which  the  recol- 
lection of  the  loss  of  my  parents  always  o^^sions,  to  bear 
them  praised  was  delightful,— *it  was  Me  joy  of  griefs 
pUatant  like  the  ihower  of  springs  when  it  softens  the  brandt^ 
u  of  the  oak^  and  tkeymng  leaflifU  ii$  green  head^^ 

*  Oiiisn. 
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t  tritt  condude  Ibh  mnblisg  iMuft*  witil  an  tteodote  at 
tMtfe  ehavaeterietic  of  bolh  in j  node  and  aunt  She,  you 
knaWf  my  dear,  m  of  a  very  hoipitable  dtipontidn ;.  ihe 
lavH  to  give  fl«<|ae|it  cotertaiamenis^  ali^  is  .peDuIiariy 
gratified  by  having  peopk  of  rank  at  her  taUe^  Bat^ 
though  she  annually  ethansts  the  sum  which  he,  with 
more  regard  to  her  taste  than  his  own,  most  liberaUy  d<^ 
Iowa  Ibr  housdiold  expenses,  yet  she  endeavours  not  to 
exceed  it.  A  person  who  possessed  a  considerable  annui-i 
ty  fh>m  my  uncle  died  lately^  My  aunt,  willing  to  add  a 
little  more  splendour  ta  theiy  present  establishment,  before 
she  would  make  the  proposal,  observed  to  my  uncle,  one 
day  at  breakfast,  that  this  annuity  made  such  an  aug^ 
meatatioii  of  their  income,  as  would  eaaUe  Una,  without 
inconventency^  to  increase  their  expenses,  imless  be  cbos6 
rather  to  Jay  it  up. 

*^  I  have  no  intention  to  lay  it  up,  my  dear/  said  he* 

*  Indeed,^  replied  she^ '  I  should  think  it  hardly  worth 
While/ 

<  I  am  glad  you  are  of  my  opnion,  my  dear ;  and 
shall  now  inform  you,  that  I  have  destined  one^half  of 
that  annuity  to  the  muntenance  and  education  of  the 
orphan  children  of  our  late  curate  in  the  country,  and 
the  other  half  to  that  distant  relation  of  yours  who  was 
struck  with  the  palsy ;  unless,^  continued  he,  *  you  have 
thought  of  some  more  useful  way  of  employing  it«^ 

A  very  deep  blush  spread  over  my  aunfs  countenance  t 
she  threw  her  eyes  on  the  ground ;  and«  after  a  pauses 
she  sttd— *  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  can  think  of  no  way  of 
bestowing  it  that  is  half  so  good :  I  should  now  be  ex^ 
Ireaaely  sorry  to  see  it  employed  otherwise^  But,  alas  { 
few  in  the  world  have  so  much  generous  reflection  and 
benevolence  as  you.^ 

*  That  remark  is  by  much  too  severe  o&  the  wofldi 
my  dear,'  said  my  uncle ;  *  but,  as  we  are  of  one  mind 
ffespectirng  the  disposal  of  the  annuity,  I  shall  go  and  |pve 
directions  accordingly.^ 

.    You  see#  aoy  dear  Juliet,  diat  I  endeavour  to  repqr 
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you,  in  quantity  at  least,  for  the  nairative  you  sent  me- 
I  suppose  you  will  aoon  have  a  visit  from  the  hero  of  that 
tale.  The  marchionesses  friends  at  Richmond  will  on  no 
account  part  with  her.  I  am  convinced  they  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  her  an  hour,  however,  after  she  hears  of 
Lady  Diana^s  arrival  in  London.  Adieu!  my  dearest 
Juliet 

H.  CLIFFOED. 
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I  ^/j.    V.  - .     Tht  Honourable  John  Mordaunt  to  Colonel  Sohmers. 

4^,/  4   4  />^  ^=^*  SOMMEES,  inmtefer. 

//  '  -     XEAVERs  and  I  set  out  from  London  for  Hampshire 

/     '^      '''^'  this  morning.     We  were  detained  here  by  some  business 

//  /^^/«^>>    Av/   ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  person  whom  I  found  waiting  for  me  at  the 

^     J        inn.     Travers  is  gone  to  bed.    As  I  do  not  find  myself 

^ir^(o   /i^re   go  disposed,  I  will  recount  a  little  incident  that  occurred 

If  /^^^    ,^^f      on  the  road,  and  which  has  never  been  entirely  out  of  my 

thoughts  since.    For  aught  I  know  it  is  that,  and  that' 
i^<f/( .  only,  which  keeps  off  all  disposition  to  sleep  :  my  account 

of  it  will  perhaps  have  a  contrary  effect  on  you. 

We  rode  on  horseback  the  two  first  posts ;  and,  as  the 
weather  was  fine,  sometimes  deviated  on  purpose  to  have 
a  more  commanding  view  of  the  country.— -The  rtal  view 
of  fine  landscapes  is  as  pleasing  as  most  verbal  descriptions 
of  them  are  fatiguing. 

As  we  returned  to  the  road,  after  one  of  these  short  ex* 
cursions,  we  observed  a  post-chaise,  with  a  woman,  some* 
tfaingin  the  style  of  a  lady's  maid,  in  it,  before  the  door 
of  a  cottage.  Just  as  we  came  up,  a  lady  came  out  of 
the  cottage,  stepped  into  the  chaise,  the  door  of  which 
her  footman  shut,  mounted  his  htrs^,  and  desired  the 
postillion  to  drive  on. 

I  had  two  views  of  this  lady^s  face-«-one  as  she  went 
,'i         from  the  cottage-door  to  the  chaise;  the  other  after  she 
was  in  it^  when  she  put  her  head  a  moment  from  the  win* 
dowy  looking  at  Travers  and  me. 
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In  the  course  of  my  life  I  never  beheld  go  charming  a 
Countenance.  Nothing  could  equal  the  loneliness  of  her 
Ikce,  except  the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  her  person* 
I  never  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  lightning  of  mere 
personal  beauty :  but  it  was  not  merely  personal*  for,  io 
the  two  short  views  I  had,  I  could  perceive  that 

*  Her  •yes  ebot  tenee,  diitliiet  aad  dear 
Ac  aojT  mitie*8  tongue  could  speak*'* 

*  Ab  Pheebi  aoror  t  «n  Nfmpbarum  sanguinis  una?' 

said  Travers,  as  he  followed  the  chaise  with  his  eyes ; 
dien,  turning  to  a  young  fellow,  in  a  sailor^s  dress,  who 
stood  near  the  door  of  the  cottage—*  I'll  give  you  a  shiU 
^^gf  my  lad,^  said  he,  *  if  you^Il  tell  me  who  the  lady  is 
who  went  last  into  the  chaise  ?^ 

*  I  would  give  half  a  crown  myself  to  know  who  she 
is,'  answered  the  sailor. 

<  I  honour  your  generosity  as  well  as  your  taste,  my 
honest  fellow,^  cried  Travers ;  *  and  you^ll  oblige.me  by 
accepting  this  half-guinea,  to  drink  the  woman^s  health 
you  admire  so  much.^ 

*  Thank,  your  honour,^  replied  the  sidlor.  *  All  the 
information  I  can  give  you  concerning  the  lady  who  has 
just  set  sail  is,  that  I  am  sure  she  is  an  English  woman/ 

*  How  can  you  be  sure  even  of  that  P  said  Travers* 

,-  *  Because  all  your  foreign  women,  were  they  ever  so 
handsome,  have  something  of  an  outlandish  look,  which 
this  lady  has  not,^  replied  the  sailor* 

^  You  have  seen  a  great  many  foreign  women,  per- 
haps,* resumed  Travers* 

<  I  have  sailed  round  the  world,'  answered  he. 

<  You  must,  then^  have  had  great  opportunities***— And, 
pray,  where  did  you  see  the  handsomest.* 

<  Why,  please  your  honour,  taking  them  all  in  all,' 
rejoined  the  sailor,  *  I  do  not  know  but  the  handsomest 
iromen  I  ever  saw,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  England,  was 
during  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  where  I  chanced 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  Greek  girlh  belonging  to  an  old 
Turk. 

•  P>i<f • 


«  To  mM  Turk  P  said  TtSLUtB, 

<  Tea,  Tcvy  oU,  pleaat  jour  honour.  One  QU|^t  Imiv# 
tllovglilt  he  ha4  no  more  use  forw  many  giris  tbw  •  dog 
hoi  fbr  a  Hd^*poeket,  as  the  saying  is,  Bui  tho  sight  I 
had  of  them  had  lilce  to  have  eost  me  very  dear,* 

^  Those  Greek  girls  came  nealvst  in  boiuty  to  tht  bidy 
who  is  just  gone^  you  think  r  said  Traverse 

*  No,  please  your  honour— N^U  Smith,  of  Liverpool, 
comes  nearest  in  the  article  of  free,  whiok  it  all  I  can 
speak  to  in  respeet  of  Nell  * 

«  Yoii  think,  then,  that  Nell  9mith  hersi^If  is  nol  q«ito 
so  handsome  as  that  lady  P* 

*  I  cannol  in  conscience  aay  she  is,*  replied  tbei 
smlor ;  <  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  pr^er  Ndl^ 
for  old  acquaintance  sake.* 

<  There  is  encouragement  to  oiairimany,*  exeiaimed 
Timvers,  addressing  me. 

*  Let  us  step  iotq  the  cptti^,*  said  I,  dismounting. 
Travevs  did  the  same ;  and  having  desired  die  sailor 

to  deliver  his  ^compliments  to  Nell  Smith,  he  ibUowed 
ase. 

We  fbuod  a  woman  suckling  an  infant,  and  two  giris> 
one  about  eight  years  old,  and  the  other  about  threes 
coarsely  but  neatly  dressed. 

On  inc^uiving  d  the  woman  who  the  lady  was,  she  an* 
iwered,  with  fervour,  <  The  lady  is  an  angel  T 

*  This  much  I  knew  before.  But  I  wish  to  know  her 
naipe^  and  the  family  she  belongs  to,*  swd  I,  slipping  a 
guinea  into  her  hand, 

<  II  is  not  in  my  power,  sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  any  of 
l!bose  matters,*  replied  the  poor  woman,  offering  me  the 
jl^uinea  back  again ;  which  having  refused  to  Uke,  I  said, 
<  It  seems  a  little  particular  that  you  should  not  know  the 
name  of  a  lady  who  visits  you.* 

She  then  informed  me  <  that  her  husband  was  a  Ubonr- 
jng  man,  who  wok'ked  at  a  place  about  a  mile  {com  the 
dottege  ;  that,  some  weeks  ago,  she  bad-occasion  to  send 
her  eldest  daughter  to  him  three  hours  before  the  usua} 
tim^  of  hi*  rstum  home  ; '  that  tha  youn^t  failing  a  cry<i 


ing  to  be  aUowdl  to  aomopany  ber  nstBr,  and  die  ma* 
ther  being  fmf  Am  bad  coaaented ;  but  wben  Ae  cfaild^ 
ren  arrived  at  the  place  wbeve  be  usually  was  at  work, 
their  father  was  gone  eisewhcre,  and  tfaej  were  obliged  to 
retani^  On  their  way  home  an  unexpected  rain  had  fall- 
en ;  the  children  were  drenched  to  the  skin ;  and  the 
youngest  not  being  able  to  walk  the  whole  way,  the  ddest 
earned  her  till  she  was  ready  to  sink  with  fhtigue.  The 
lady  was  passing  in  her  carriage  at  that  moment :  moved  r//>^ ,; 
with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  children,  she  had  stop- 
ped her  carriage,  and  taken  them  into  it/  By  the  elder 
cbiUV  direction,  the  postillion  drove  to  the  cottage.  The 
Olpther  had  not  gone  in  search  of  them,  because  she  never 
4oubted  tbeir  having  found  their  father,  and  being  under 
bis  care.  The  poor  woman  added,  <  that  the  kdy  had 
entered  the  fotti^,  seen  the  children  put  to  bed  with  aa 
aatiefa  care  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother,  had  given  her 
aumey  to  buy  them  plothes  i  Oh  i  gentlemen,'  continu- 
ed she,  with  fervour,  ^  the  lady  you  are  inquiring  after  is^ 
indeed^  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one  on  earth,  though 
■ay  hupband  wili  not  albw  me  to  say  so.' 

*  Why  will  he  not  albw  you  ?' 

^  He  says  there  are  no  angels  but  those  which  come 
firom  heaven ;  and  this  lady  has  never  been  there  as  yet.' 

*  Your  hushaad  is  a  very  religious  man  ?' 

*  Yes,  that  he  is ;  but  he  is  a  very  honest  man  also/ 

<  You  do  not  think  him  the  worse  for  hts  religion, 
then?' 

*  Not  a  bit— it  ralber  does  )fin)  good.  It  made  him 
contented,  even  when  things  were  at  the  worst  with  us. 
The  same  cross  accidents  which  set  others  a-cnrsing  makes 
him  say  bis  prayers.  When  I  told  him  that  the  lady's 
happening  to  pass  just  when  the  children  were  on  the 
road  was  a  very  lucky  acddent,  he  said  *  there  was  no  ao» 
cideat  in  it;  for  it  was  all  owing  to  Providence f  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God.* 

<  Well,  what  had  you  to  answer  to  that  ?' 

*  I  .answered,  I  was  thankful  to  God,  whether  it  was ' 
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owing  to  aoddent  or  to  Pnmdenoe.    Bat,  after  all,  I 
thought  m jself  chiefly  obliged  to  the  lady/ 
,  *  What  is  the  lady's  name  f*  said  L 
.  *  I  asked  that  oftener  than  cmce,'  said  the  woman ; 
<  but  the  senrants  had  orders  not  to  tell  it :  but  I  disoo- 
▼ered  where  she  lived/ 

*  <  I  am  glad  of  that,*  replied  I.^<  Where  does  she  live  ?* 

^  I  am  next  to  certain,*  answered  the  woman,  ^  that  she 
lives  in  London— for*-*— 

«  What  part  of  London  ?* 

'  Nay,  ^at,*  rejoined  she,  <  I  never  ootdd  learn.' 
r         .  As  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  overtaking  the  chuse, 

f!i(c  t,  /^^^        I  continued  my  inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  the  lady 

had  promised  to  place  the  eldest  girl,  of  whom  she  seem* 
ed  particularly  foud,  at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  continue  to  assist  the  family  in  other  reqpects. 

The  poor  woman,  observing  that  this  information  made 
me  more  anxious  to  know  who  the  lady  was,  said,  <  I  am 
sure  your  honour  will  not  be  long  in  finding  her  out ;  for 
I  have  abready  told  you  that,  she  lives  in  Londcm :  and, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  there  are  not  a  great  many  such 
women  there;  and  what  there  are  must,  no  doubt,  be  of 
the  first-rate  quality.* 

With  this  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  so  took 
leave  of  the  cottage,  which  I  possibly  amy  revisit  on  my 
return  to  London.-— Travr*  s  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  on  this  incognita  as  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey ;  and  after  I  had  finished  my  business  with  the 
person  who  wuted  for  me  here^  we  resumed  the  same  af- 
ter supper,  till  he  became  drowsy  and  went  to  bed.  I 
sazed  the  pen,  antl  have  given  you  this  impariaat  narrap 
tive. 

To-morrow  we  shall  be  at  my  brodier*8  by  his  hour  of 
breakfast.    Adieu  f 
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I 

STfte  HfmouraUe  John  MoEi^AimT  to  Colonel  Sommses. 

JSebe  I  have  been  these  three  days ;  and^  though  I 
have  no  infonnaUon  to  give  you  on  the  main  point,  I  feel 
myself  disposed  to  write  to  you. 

Habit  is  said  to  be  a  second  nature.  I  used  to  think 
myself  an  exception  to  that  maxim ;  yet  my  long  practice 
of  scribbling  from  Yevay  has  rendered  letter-writing  a 
pleasure^  which  I  formerly  considered  as  a  task.  In  proof 
of  this  eSTect  of  habit  I  could  also  name  some  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  married  for  conveniency,  without  one 
particle  of  love,  and,  of  course,  b^n  their  conjugal  ca^ 
reer  in  a  state  of  indifference  towards  their  yokemate ; 
but,  by  the  habit  of  dragging  the  same  weight  together, 
both  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  each  other,  which 
gradually  increased,  and  now  they  are  never  happy  asun* 
der. 

These  observations,  you  will  presume,  will  naturally 
incline  me  to  break  my  resolution  against  marrying,  and 
listen  to  my  brother's  advice.  So  perhaps  they  might,  if 
I  could  not  name  a  greater  number  of  couples  of  our  ac- 
quaintance  who  married  for  love,  and  love  alone ;  grew 
sick  of  each  other  within  a  few  months  i  found  their  mu» 
tual  complaint  to  increase  tlie  more  they  were  together, 
and  never  were  tolerably  easy  unless  th^y  were  asun- 
der. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  contrariety  ?  la  it  possi* 
ble  tq  believe  that  habit  operates  so  fantastically  as  to  re- 
concile us  only  to  what  we  dislike,  and  to  render  ua  a- 
verse  to  what  we  are  fond  of?  No,-— this  idea  is  too 
whimsical  to  be  just  Ycur  experience,  my  dear  Sommera^ 
and  that  of  your  Juliet,  will  refute  it. 

Those  in  the  first  predicament,  who  marry  in  spite  of 
dislike  or  indifference,  are  generally  men  whose  leading  pas- 
sion ia  avarice,  who  think  domeatic  disgust  and  disquiet  do 
not  overbalance  the  pleasures  which  money  can  procure  ; 


or  pblegmalic  indolent  women,  inciqpable  of  a  Imly 
sion,  who,  being  tenmble  of  no  meh  great  difference  be- 
tween one  nuui  and  another  a»  a  diflferenee  of  fortune* 
makes,  sacrifice  the  man  tbey  prefer  in  all  other  respects, 
if  he  is  deficient  in  fortune,  to  him  they  contemn  or  ara 
entirely  indifferent  about^  tf  he  be  well  provided  in  that 
article:  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  their  original 
contempt  of  their  husbAnd  mellows  into  indifference;  and 
indiference,  by  dint  of  habit,  and  by  the  continued  af- 
fectation of  love,  produces  at  last  a.  species  of  liking  bor^ 
dering  on  good-will :  just,  by  way  of  example^  as  those 
who  cannot  afibrd  claret  take  to  port,  or  perhaps  porter ; 
which,  though  unpalatable  at  first,  becomes  less  and  less 
so  by  dint  of  patience  and  perseverance,  and  at  last  toler« 
ably  suits  their  taste. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  despising  aH  other  con- 
siderations, marry  from  love,  and  separate  soon  after  fiom 
hatred,  may  be  compared  to  people  who  are  so  fend  of 
daret,  that,  without  thinking  of  the  price,  indulge  in  ex-*^ 
cesses  which  create  disgust  and  remorse. 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  I  have  had  that  habit 
*  can  overcome  dislike  in  the  instance  of  letter-writing,  and 
notwithstanding  that,  in  the  foi^going  illustrations,  the 
biter  produces  the  most  dismal  catastfophe,  I  am  sa 
framed,  that  if  X  ever  should  venture  on  matrimony  at 
all,  I  am  convinced  I  would  choose  to  risk  the  fate  of  the 
claret-drinkersi;. 

That  my  brother  has  a  particular  lady  in  his  eye,  to 
Ifhom  he  wishes  me  united,  I  suspect ;  that  I  do  not 
know  the  woman,  to  whom  I  should  not  think  it  a  great 
misfortune  to  be  so  united,  is  certain.  If  I  were  obliged 
at  this  moment  to  make  a  choice,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  not  fix,  at  all  risks,  on  the  lady  of  die  cottage, 
mentioned  in  my  last  Caa  any  thing  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  slight  impression  which  all  my  fcmale  acquaintance 
have  made  on  me  ?  The  truth  is,  none  of  them  ever  oo- 
'  cupy  my  thoughts ;  whereas,  that  tuccignita  has  seldom 
been  absent  from  my  mind  since  I  saw  her.  I  don\  know 
that  I  have  not  befiire  seeq  women  of  equal  beauty ;  but 


I  Mn  MNTf  I  wv^r  hiMi  9K^  iotoUgmt  a  ooiimenaiiee^  or. 
one  so  peculiarly  to  my  taste.  On  my  soul,  it  ia  nugvlMr. 
tbat  she  should  et^gmss  me  so  loucb.  I  sball  surely  for- 
get her  within  a  day  or  two.  I  had  but  a  mere  glanoo  of, 
the  wonao.  Were  I  to  alleir  tho  transient  apparition  to 
tMue  me  much  logger,  I  should  desenre,  a«  Benedict 
eaysi»  *  to  have  my  ayils  picktovtit and  to  have  my  person 
buog  up  for  the  sign  of  bliad  Cupid.* 

Lord  Cardon  arrived  here  the  day  after  Travers  and  L 
I  hdiave  yew  era  not  acquainted  with  that  agreeabk  old 
peer*  To  give  you  some  notion  of  hia,  as  well  aa  of  my 
kinsman  Governor  Flint,  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  let« 

To  an  excellent  understanding  Lord  Cardon  joins  the 
wort  cbeerfttl  disposition,  and  the  happiest  talent  of  ptea$« 
ing.  Some  people  think  that  he  has  rather  more  wit  and, 
liumour  than  b  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the.  peer<. 
age^  Iiord  Grelid  once  told  mp  so,  and  bunented  it  great*. 
Iy»  beeause  be  acknowledged,  *  that,  in  some  oilier  re* 
jqpectSt  X«ord  Cardon  was  much  of  a  nobleman** 

With  all  his  pleasantry,  and  air  of  carelessoess,  feir 
afteo  fwy  more  serious  attention  to  the  calls  of  humanity^ 
He  often  hiakes  the  first  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  '  ^ 
tbe  last ;  wsd  baa  often  drawn  those,  whom  compassion 
OQuM  not  have  moved,  into  acta  of  beneficence  for  th^ 
jokeV  sakcv  Ke  once  pi^vailed  on  Lord  Gelid,  the  most 
unfeeling  of  mankind,  to  perform  ap'act  of  charity  freni 
pure  sympathy.  Having  applied  for  an  office  in  his  kird^ 
chip's  gift,  for  a  person  whom  he  represented  to  be  in  pe* 
culiarly  hard  circumstances,  and  mentioned  his  havii(|^ 
five  children  to  mwitsin,r-*Lord  Gelid  answered,  \  that 
it  waa  no  hardship  for  a  man  to  maintaiA  bis  own  child* 


Seeing  that  tl^a  statement  had  no  effect^  Lord  Cardon 
tried  another,  which  be  thought  might  create  DAore  sym*; 
patby. 

*  I  am  of  your  lordship^s  opinion,*  replied  he,  <  that  il 
is  no  hardship  for  a  man  to  maintain  liia  010a  children ; 
iiut  I  hope  Tou  will  admit  that  it  ia  a  cpnsiderable  hard^ 
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ship  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  maintajn  children  that  are 
not  his  owp/ 

*  Not  his  own  !^  exclaimed  Lord  Grelid  :  *  Whose 
children  are  they  then  f* 

<  Alas !  my  lord,^  replied  Lord  Cardon,  «  what  aug- 
ments the  hardship  of  this  man's  case  is,  that  the  question 
you  put  is  what  none  but  his  wife  can  answer.  All  that 
the  worthy  man  himself  is  physically  certain  of  is,  that 
the  children  are  not  his/ 

There  was  something  in  this  statement  which  awaken- 
ed the  feelings  of  Lord  Grelid  so  uncommonly,  that  he 
granted  the  favour  demanded* 

Since  his  arrival  here.  Lord  Cardon  has  also,  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  prevailed  on  my  brother  to  pro- 
mise to  serve  a  person  against  whom  he  bad  been  a  -good 
deal  prejudiced. 

You  have  heard  the  story  6f  Mrs.  .    After  thai 

affair  was  first  talked  of,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  no 
part  of  her  fortune  would  be  recovered,  many  who  bad 
called  themselves  her  friends,  and  had  profited  by  her 
extravagance,  abandoned  her  entirelj^  without  examin- 
ing whether  she  was  so  much  to  blame  as  was  said,  or 
not. 

Lord  Cardon  for  some  time  seemed  to  be  her  only  advo- 
cate :  aud  yesterday,  at  breakfast,  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest my  brother  in  her  case,  which  is  soon  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Peers. 

My  brother  expressed  some  surprise  at  his  taking  so 
warm  a  part  in  a  person  who  had  behaved  so  very  impru- 
dently. 

*  Had  she  always  behaved  with  prudence,  my  lord,^ 
said  Lord  Cardon,  *  she  would  not  have  stood  in  need  of 
any  body  to  take  her  part.  But  I  am  convinced,  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  her  imprudent  conduct,  to  give 
a  much  worse  representation  of  her  than  die  deserves. 
At  all  events,  my  lord,  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  her  claim.  It  is  your 
attention  to  her  case  only  that  I  solicit  your  lordship  for : 
from  me  she  has  n  right  to  expect  all  the  support  in  my 


power ;  I  fie  under  a  Tery  important  obligation  to  that 
lady/ 

*  I  cannot  conceive,^  said  my  brother,  *  how  your  lord- 
ship can  lie  under  an  important  obligation  to  so  frivolous 
a  woman  i  * 

'  You  will  be  still  more  at  a  loss,^  rejoined  Lord  Cardon, 
<  when  I  assure  you  that  the  obligation  under  which  she  laid 
me  is  increased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by  the  frivolity 
of  the  unfortunate  lady's  character.  In  short,  my  lord,*  con- 
tinued he,  <  though  no  traces  of  it  remain  now,  Mrs.  "  ■  ■ 
was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  beautiful  woman ; 
and  at  that  time  I  was  (and  I  fear  some  traces  of  it  re- 
main still)  a  very  giddy  fellow ;  so  much  so,  that  I  actu- 
ally made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  lady  in  question, 
which  she  had  the  goodness  to  reject.  This  was  an  obli* 
gation  of  such  importance,  as,  without  being  the  most  un- 
grateful of  men,  I  never  can  forget** 

*  Now  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  very  essential  obli- 
gation which  your  lordship  lies  under  to  Mrs.  ^  you 
may  rely  upon  it,*  answered  my  brother,  *  that  I  shaU 
take  pains  to  understand  her  case ;  and,  if  I  think  she 
has  justice  on  her  side,  I  will  join  your  lordship  in  doing 
her  all  the  service  in  my  power.* 

I  am  summoned  to  dinner ;  but  if  it  rains  to-morrow 
as  incessantly  as  it  has  done  to-day,  I  shall  give  you  a 
little  more  of  Lord  Cardon*    Farewell ! 


LETTEB  LXVL 

The  Honourable  John  Mordaunt  to  Colonkl  Sommers. 

Jl  ou  perceive  the  rain  continues.  I  will  give  you  a 
sketch  of  a  curious  conversation  that  took  place  yester- 
day. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  dined  with  us. 
The  discourse  turned  on  the  present  unhappy  state  a 
Europe.  Governor  Flint,  according  to  custom,  inveighed 
vehemently  ai^ainst  the  whoAe  Ficnch  nation.    One  gen- 
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^^HoM  flB{A(Md  hi*  ^tamMjr  U)  <afo«  of  tile  MliglWt 
nobility  and  clergy^  who  were  the  severest  sufferers  1^ 
ihe  revolution  the  governor  te{mbated.  No^*^t  waft  suh 
-fieient  that  the^  were  '^t^tmSh.  The  ftneiefift  goveiwifft  of 
that  nation^  according  to  him,  were  as  weak  aa  the  pr^ 
MM  M«  wicked^^^atning  a  few  of  the  most  eifitaientof 
the  fermeTi^*-^  See  what  A  (tgnre  they  now  out  !*  «I(h1  he) 
«nd  then  drew  a  conparison  between  theaa  and  certain 
persons  in  high  situations  in  this  country* 

^  If  you  wish  to  weigh  the  respective  itiiport«iiee  of 
twosets  of  me0|*  said  Lord  Cardon,  <  it  ia  not  ftir  topiiC 
one  into  the  scale,  ornamented  with  starsi  lind  riliboo% 
and  mitres,  and  robes,  and  large  periwigs,  and  place  the 
-other  in  the  opposite  scaie,  stripped  quite  Mkaid*  The 
high  nobility  and  clergy  of  France  were  aa^much  respect' 
ed^  while  they  retained  their  situations,  as  dmse  of  any 
country  in  Europe ;  and  heaven  only  knows  what  sort  of 
a  figure  our  own  would  cut  in  the  character  of  emigrants ! 
Let  me  tell  you,  governor,  it  is  a  difficult  roU  for  evett 
the  greatest  ttien  to  support  with  dignity.^ 

There  was,  after  this^  some  difference  of  opinion  rei» 
apecting  the  origin  of  the  war. 

<  Whoever  were  the  real  beginners  of  the  war,^  said 
my  brother, '  the  French  are  indisputably  the  cause  of 
hs  having  continued  so  long ;  for  our  minister  was,  aa» 
suredly,  disposed  to  make  peace,  on  reasonable  terms^ 
when  the  negotiation  commenced  at  Lisle/ 

<  Making  peace  at  that  time .  would  have  been  of  no 
nse,^  said  Governor  Flint ;  *  for  the  French  would  have 
l«comanenced  the  war  before  this  time/ 

«  No  mortal  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  that,*  Lord 
Cardon  observed. 

<  Does  not  your  lordship  imagine  that  the  French  of 
the  present  times  ore  wicked  enough  to  renew  the  war  at 
soon  as  they  think  it  for  their  advantage  T 

*  tn  that,*  replied  Lord  Cfardon,  <  I  have  a  great  no- 
tion that  the  French  of  the  present  times  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  French  of  former  tfanes^  and  to  thaf 
other  nations  of  Europe.    Bttt  althoagb  I  «m  ioovinoai 


"wkh  yon^  governor,  t&atdwy  wtndd  bo  wicked  (iboiagh 
to  renew  the  war  as  soon  as  they  should  think  it  for  their 
adyantagc,  I  hare  hopes  of  dieif  being  wise  eiiough  to 
think,  for  a  long  time  at  leasts  that  it  would  iioe  be  ibr 
thair  advantage*^ 

<  They  will  o&M^f  think  it  for  their  advantage,  leplU 
ed  the  governor ;  *  they  cannot  exist  wilhoiit  war** 

*  Nay,  theiB,^  said  Travers,  ^  yoo  oennot  bhune  theia 
for  continuing  it/ 

<  Not  blame  tbe  Ffencb  P  exclaimed  the  othen 

'  No,  sir,  I  could  not  in  consctetioe  bliane  the  devil  for 
|)er8evering  in  what  is  for  his  advantage,*  resumed  Tra- 
vers. *  Itf  therefore}  the  French  cannot  exist  without 
war,  this  war,  instead  of  being  a  seven-years  war»  or  a 
thirty-years  war,  nust  be  a  war  everlasting*'* 

<  That  does  not  oeeessarily  follow,*  said  Governor 
Flint 

*  WhAt  follows,  then  ?*  Travers  asked. 

<  We  may  extirpate  the  rascals !'  cried  tbe  govenior. 

<  That,  indeed,  is  an  expedient  which  did  not  occur  to 
tne  1  but  MA  rascals  are  not  easily  extirpated,'  continued 
Travers,  <  I  should  think  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
way  of  putting  an  end  tp  tbe  war  would  be  by  making 
peace,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  on  reasoaable  terma^* 

*  That  language  smeUs  a  little  of  Jaoobinism,*  said  the 
governor. 

<  Whatever  its  smelt  may  be,*  retorted  Travers,  <  it  ia 
less  in  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  than  your  own  language ; 
for  tlie  Jacobins  breathe  nothing  but  e&tirpatioa.* 

<  I  wish  extirpation  to  all  the  enemies  of  my  country/ 
aaid  Flint. 

*  I  wish  ruin  to  all  their  schemes  against  my  country^ 
rgoined  Travers;  *  for  I  love  my  country  as  much  as 
you  can,  governor,  though  I  am  not  paid  fiir  it  by  a  n* 
secure  office.* 

*  A  sinecure  office!'  cried  the  govemon  <  Do  you 
irfer  that  I  would  not  love  my  country  if  I  had  not  a  si- 
necure office.* 

^  No,  sir,*  ansirared  Travera;  *  I  m^  n^  that  yon 
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would  We  your  country  for  a  lucrative  oflke  of  any 
kind.' 

The  laugh  which  proceeded  from  the  company  increa^ 
ed  the  indignation  of  the  governor, 

^  Do  you  infer,  sir,'  oaid  he,  and  was  procee^og 
in  great  warmth^  when  my  brother,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said— 

<  Come,  com^,  governor,  let  us  have  no  more  of  in- 
ferences* We  all  equally  abhor  Jacobins  and  their  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  also  know  that  very  improper  inferences 
are  sometimes  drawn  from  innocent  or  well-meant  expres*, 
nons.' 

To  assist  my  brother  in  restoring  the  good-humour  of 
the  company— 

<  That  is  very  true,  my  lord,'  rejoined  Lord  Cardon ; 
^  and  I  will  give  you  a  curious  instance,  which  came  un- 
der my  own  observation  when  I  was  last  at  my  estate  in 


^  I  had,  with  great  pleasure,  observed  that  the  vaunt-L 
ing  proclamations  of  the  French  directory,  and  their  re- 
peated threats  of  inva^ng  this  island,  had  exdted  general 
indignation  over  the  country,  augmented  die  zeal  and  af- 
fection of  the  inhabitants  towards  his  majesty  and  the 
royal  family,  and  increased  their  detestation  of  all  whom 
they  suspected  to  harbour  different  sentiments.  At  such 
periods  there  is  always  some  risk  that  base-minded  per- 
sons will  attempt  to  make  a  merit  with  their  superiors, 
by  misconstruing  the  innocent  or  indifferent  words  or  ac- 
tions of  their  neighbours,  and  bringing  them  forward  as 
proofs  of  disloyalty  or  treasonable  intentions. 

<  Instances  of  this  kind  may  have  occurred  where  the 
accuser  himself  was  fully  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused.  This  which  I  am  going  to  mention  was  not 
of  that  atrocious  nature.  Here  the  accuser  was  as  inno- 
cent as  the  accused,  however  ridiculous  the  accusation 
may  appear. 

<  I  was  called  on,  one  morning,  by  a  person  who  has 
a  connderable  property  in  the  county,  but  whom  I  knew 
to  be  wonderfully  weak  and  hot-headed. 


^  He  uAi  mei  u  tooti  as  be  ooiild  ariicuUle,  (for,  wben 
lie  entered,  he  was  out  of  breath),  <  that  a  wealthy  fivm^i 
er  in  the  neighbourhood  had  oommitted  higb^treaaon/ 

<  Higfa^treaaon  1 — ^Bow  t^ 

^  By  speaking  disrespectfully  of  bis  majestyi  and  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family/  be  answered, 

^  i  could  not  believe  that  the  man  had  been  guilty  df 
h  thing  so  revolting; 

^  He  sdd,  <  he  Could  nbt  have  believed  it  himself,  if  he 
had  not  received  it/roni  tho86  who  knew  it  by  ocular  de£ 
monstration,  having  heard,  with  their  own  ean,  thti  very 
irocds  which  the  farmer  had  ptt)nounced/ 

^  I  desired  him  to  repeat  the  expressions; 

*  He  said  that  the  elprfessibns  were—'  That  the  kiiig  wait 
iiot  a  Christian  monarch ;  and  that  their  royal  highnesses 
the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  duki^ 
of  Clarence^  ought  not  to  be  trusted/ 

*  Though  i  thought  this  a  niost  unlikely  stdry,'  conti* 
iiued  Lord  Cardon^  *  and  particularly  so,  as  I  had  al-^ 
i^ays  heard  tlie  farmer  spoken  of  as  ^  religious  and  goo^ . 
fcind  of  a  man ;  yet  I  determined  to  make  a  careful  inqui* 
tj  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  to  have  him  pro« 
ieouted^  if  it  was  well  founded. 

<  On  investigation,  the  fact  turned  out  to  be  this  :— 
The  farmer,  with  others,  had  been  drinking  at  a  public^ 
bouse.  One  of  the  company  had  said,  <  He  hoped  there 
would  soon  be  peace  all  over  Europe /-"^to  which  the 
farmer  answered — <  That  no  Christian  monarch  would 
cffer  to  make  peace  with  such  infidels  as  the  French.^  THel 
firmer  had  rejoined,  *  That  same  crowned  heads  had  al- 
ready shown  a  disposition  towards  peace/  On  which  the 
farmer  said — <  That  we  ought  not  to  put  our  trust  id 
iarincest 

«  This  conve^waion,'  added  his  lordship,  <  had  b6en  re- 
|ieated  to  the  person  who  brought  me  the  inffbrmation,  m 
the  presence  of  an  attorney  of  tbe  village^  who  remarked 
^  that  the  farmer^s  discourse  was  treasonable,  because  if 
implied  that  his  majesty,  who  bad  offered  to  make  peace 

VOL.  vix.  S  A  . 
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with  the  French,  wst  nets  Christian ;  and  that  the  prince 
of  Wales,  dake  of  York,  and  duke  of  Clarence,  who  were 
all  princes,  were  not  to  be  trusted.* 

*  When  the  investigation  was  completed—^  Now,*  said 
my  informer,  *  is  not  your  lordship  convinced  that  those 
expressions  respecting  his  majesty  amount  to  high«trea* 
•on?* 

*  I  told  him«— ^  that  I  did  not  think  they  amounted  to 
quite  so  much,  because  the  original  author  of  that  caution 
against  our  putting  trust  in  princes  was  a  king  himself/ 

*  The  man  seemed  a  good  deal  startled  at  this. 

*  He  declared,  *  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  that 
circumstance.* 

<  He  not  only  was  a  king,*  sud  I,  <  but  he  had  a  nu- 
merous family  of  sons,  and  all  his  sons  were  princes;  so 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  had  any  wish  to  calumni- 
ate either  princes  or  kings ;  particularly  bis  present  ma- 
jesty. King  George  III,  who,  though  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, in  some  respects,  from  King  David,  yet  was,  in  com- 
mon with  him,  a  great  king,  and  the  father  of  princes.* 

<  This  representation,*  added  Lord  Cardon,  *  seemed 
to  have  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  my  informer.  He 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  given  too  great  weight  to  the 
inferences  made  by  the  attorney ;  declaring,  '  that  they 
would  not  have  made  such  an  impression  as  they  did,  if 

,  he  had  not  known  that  the  farmer  was  a  presby terian ; 
which,  in  his  opinion,'  he  said,  <  was  much  tlie  same  as  a 
papist/ 

<  After  I  had  praised  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  be  took  his 
leave ;  but  returned  before  he  had  got  five  steps  from  the 
door,  to  put  me  in  mind  *  to  admonish  the  former  to  be 
more  guarded  in  bis  language  in  future/ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  humour  with  which  Lord 
Cardon  narrated  this  story.  The  company  in  general 
seemed  highly  entertained.  But  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  been  witness  to  a  stronger  instance  of  a  man's  in- 
sensibility to  his  own  particular  failings,  and  all  alive  to 
those  of  his  neighbours,  than  when  I  heard  the  governor 
remark*— *  That,  though  weak  people  were  apt  to  expose 


lliMiieltes  to  ri&ule  by  intemperate  sseal^  a  conAid  whick 
nobody  despind  more  than  he  did^  yet  it  was  an  evil  of  little 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  mischief  which  would 
tesult  from  permitdog  traitors,  and  friends  to  France,  to 
spread  their  abominable  doctrines  without  check,  and  to 
assist  the  derigns  of  the  public  enemy  »^ 

To  prevent  Tracers,  who  seemed  impatient  to  comment 
oh  the  govemor^s  observation,  my  brother  immediately 
said—*  That  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  the  govern 
ncNT^s  remark ;  and  it  was  equally  true,  that  though  the 
oiie  was  more  mischievous,  the  other  was  more  probable ; 
for  base  minded  men  had  been  found,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, ready  to  give  false  or  exaggehtted  accusationsi  from 
blind  seal  or  interested  motives ;  but  nothing  seemed  less 
likely,  than  that  Englishmen  could  be  so  absurdly  wicked 
as  to  assist  those  whose  evident  plan  is  to  lay  waste  their 
country,  seiae  their  property,  and  overturn  that  constitu« 
tioo,  under  which  they  have,  for  above  a  century,  enjoyed 
more  liberty,  and  more  happiness,  than  any  other  people^ 
ancient  or  modem/ 

*  Wicked  and  absurd  as  that  may  seem,  my  lord,^  said 
the  governor,  *  I  am  convinced,  that  the  sjnrit  of  party 
can  carry  some  men,  and  those  not  of,  the  lowest,  or  even 
middle  rank  in  life,  that  length.^ 

*  It  is  evident,^  added  Travers,  <  that  priyudice,  and 
the  spirit  of  party,  can  carry  some  men  very  absurd 
lengths/ 

<  You  said,  sir,'  resumed  the  governor^  who  could  not , 
be  diverted  from  Travers,  *  that  the  spirit  of  party  car- 
ried  men  great  lengths/ 

'  I  did  so,'  replied  Travers. 

<  But  when  it  carries  them  the  length  of  treason,  and 
of  abetting  the  French/  rejoined  the  governor,  with  a 
furious  accent,  *  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  their 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ?* 

<  Not  the  least,  sir/  said  Travers.  *  Let  them  be 
hanged  for  traitors,  drawn  for  fools,  and  quartered  f<Mr  your 
amusement ;  but,  in  the  first  place»  let  them  havea  f«r  trial/ 

*  a2 
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«  D^'^  ttte,  if  I  think  tfuton  desmre  ny  tsid  at  aU  r 

fejoined  th^  goremor. 

T6  ^retrent  ftrther  dtfipute^  my  tnoUttr  ordend  toffet; 
Md  the  governor,  who  ooteld  no  longer  \mx  the  sig^t  <rf^ 
Travers,  left  ud  Moa  aftor^ 

In  a  short  converflRsCioa  I  had  wttfa  Lord  CaidoO)  I  ob- 
served  that,  *  notvithstanding  the  oereless  nuner  and 
kiattenttve  air  of  my  friend  Travcrt^  he  had  thB  faculty  ^f" 
difttinguiahtng  characters^* 

<  That  is/  replied  Lord  Cardon,  «  eertaiBly  a  very 

useful  faculty;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  osefiil,  ia 

the  facultj  of  concealing  some  of  die  dBaooveries  we  make, 

and  allowing  men  to  believe  that  we  think  them  just  what 

they  wish  to  appear.    This  is  a  talent  whroh  I  iear  your 

friend,  Mr.  Travers,  haa  not  acquired.    He  toe  pbunly 

^^shows  that  he  sees  through  the  disguise  men  are  prone  to 

assume**Mi  degree  of  penetration  as  oflfensive  to  the  affect' 

ed  and  hypocritical  as  wit  generally  is  lo  the  duU/  Adieu, 

my  dear  Sommers* 

/.  MORDAinnk^ 
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From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 


IS/ir  brother  has  at  length  opened  himself  fully  to  me  oil^ 
the  grand  artiele.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  after 
Lord  Cardon  had  left  us.  Indeed,  I  threw  it  in  his 
way  :  for  knowing  a  discussion  on  that  point  was  abiding^ 
me,  I  wished  to  have  it  over.^*-!  have  always  had  this  im- 
patience of  temper.  If  I  were  convinced  that  I  could  not 
avoid  being  hanged  or  married  to*morrow,  I.  should  be  in^ 
clined  to  have  which<«ver  of  the  ceremonies  I  was  dooa»- 
ed  to  performed  to-night^ 

In  consequence  of  a  hint  I  gave  Travers,  he  ordered 
his  horses  liter  breakfast,  and  told  me,  in  my  kird^s  hear- 
ing, that  he  should  not  return  till  the  h<mr  of  dinner. 
My  brother  soon  after  began  the  attack,  marching^  over  alt 


tlie  old  groi]iid|-^«  his  owit  ddkate  Iieallb,  the  kind  of 

•pUeptie  oomplttnt  he  bis  been  tubject  Us  the  dreed  of 

traasiiiittiiig  it  to  his  postmtj^  the  satiafietipQ  it  would 

cflford  him  to  know  that  bis  estate  end  title  would  deseeod 

to  the  children  of  a  brother  he  loved,  and  not  to  a  fiunily 

he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  displeased  with,^    To  all 

diis  I  made  no  other  answer  than  *  that  I  was  convinced 

he  viewed  his  own  health  in  a  worse  light  -than  his  physic 

cians  did ;  that  he  had  been  free  of  the  attacks  for  a  long 

interval ;  and  possibly  they  might  never  return/  (iC»  be 

he. 

He  interrupted  me,  shaking  his  head^  with  ao  lur  of  in- 

eredulity,  and  asked,  ^  Whether  I  was  perfectly  free 

from  all  amorous  engagement ;  because,  if  I  was  not,  he 

would  abstain  from  making  to  me  the  jHroposal  he  intend* 
ed  * 

Though  it  instantly  struck  me,  that  a  pretended  en-r 
langlement  of  that  nature  would  free  me  from  farther  so* 
Jtcitatton  aa  a  subject  highly  irksome,  yet  I  overcame  the 
temptation, .  and  fairly  acknowledged,  <  that  I  was  free 
from  all  particular  engagement,  though  no  man  loved  the 
sex  in  general  more.^ 

He  than  began  an  eulogiiim  on  matrimony ;  the  com* 
forts  attending  a  regular  uniform  life  in  the  society  of  an 
a^eeable  woman ;  the  advantages  attending  enteriog  early 
into  that  state,  by  which  a  man  had  the  happiness  of  dU 
recting  the  education,  and  forming  the  minds,  of  bis 
children,  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  rise  and  pros# 
per  in  the  world. 

I  could  easily  have  balanced  this  last  article  with  in- 
stances of  an  opposite  complexion  ;  but  I  only  hinted  it 
in  general  terms,  with  regard  to  the  uniformity  he  bad 
mentimed.  I  said,  *  that  I  never  had  derived  much 
comfort  from  that  quarter ;  that  those  people  who  were 
uniformly  surrounded  with  what  they  called  their  com^ 
forts  seemed  to  me  to  live  the  most  insipid  (:o|nfortless  life 
in  the  world ;  they  made  no  exertions,  overcame  no  diffiU 
eultiest  that  I  had  a  curiosity  often  to  go  where  comforts 
of  their,  kind  were  not  to  be  foqnd,  and  bad  enjoyment^ 
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which  those  who  were  wallo^ng  in  comforts  could  not 
taste;  yet,  when  I  returned  from  such  excursions,  I 
could,  for  a  time,  relish  their  comforts  as  much  as  and 
more  than  those  who  thought  of  nothing  but  pampering 
and  living  snugly  did  $  that  I  was  so  unluckily  framed, 
that  persisting  long  in  a  continual  jog-trot  of  comforts 
tired  me,  even  although  a  plentiful  table,  an  easy  car- 
riage, and  a  soft  bed,  were  of  the  number;  that  I  knew 
very  well  that  he  could  give  me  instances  of  prudenter 
people,  who  thought  very  differently,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
those  very  comforts,  had  bound  themselves  to  insipid  com-* 
panions,  and  disagreeable  bed-<felIows,  for  life ;  and  would 
drawl  on  until  they  were  cut  short  by  an  apoplexy,  or 
suffocated  by  fat,  and  decently  interred  in  a  church«yard; 
but  that,  foi*  my  own  part,  I  could  not  help  preferring  the 
free  life  of  a  bachelor,  for  some  time  longer  at  least,  to 
all  those  comforts.* 

My  brother  laughed  the  more  willingly  at  this  sketch, 
because  he  saw  it  was  partly  taken  from  an  unhappy 
kinsman  of  our  own,  who,  being  in  easy  circumstancesy 
had  married  a  widow  of  great  wealth  and  corpulency ; 
and  though  the  woman  was  oi  so  quiet  a  disposition,  that 
her  voice  was  hardly  ever  heard  in  the  family,  except 
when  she  was  in  labour,  he  became  so  ashamed  of  what 
little  she  spoke,  that  he  carried  her  to  the  country,  sunk 
into  low  spirits,  and  has  as  little  relish  for  the  comforts 
she  brought  him,  as,  from  the  beginning,  he  had  had  for 
herself :— there  the  poor  man  remains,  waiting  impatient* 
ly  for  one  or  other  of  the  catastrophes  above  mentioned. 

Resuming  a  serious  air,  my  brother  said,  in  an  earnest 
and  most  affectionate  manner,  ^  You  cannot  imagine,  my 
dear  Jack,  that  I  am  so  unreasonable  and  selfish  as  to  ex- 
pect that  you  shall  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  happiness  to 
my  whim  or  vanity.  I  acknowledge,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  you  happily  married : 
in  your  children  I  should  behold  the  future  inheritors  of 
my  fortune  and  title ;  but  I  willingly  give  up  every  idea 
of  that  enjoyment  until  you  meet  with  a  woman  entirelr 
to  your  t49te/ 
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^  It  18  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world/  rq>lied  I,  *  to 
find  a  woman  to  my  taste :  the  difficulty  or  hardship  lies 
in  my  being  bound  to  her  for  life/ 

<  Without  that  circumstance,  you  know^  my  dear  bro- 
ther, thaty  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  what  I  hare  m 
view*  ctmnot  be  accomplished/  He  then  expressed  asto* 
nishment  at  the  singular  aversion  I  seemed  to  have  against 
marriage,  enumerated  the  number  of  marriages  among 
people  of  rank  of  late. — By  the  way,  matrimony  was  never 
in  my  time  so  very  much  the  ton.  Though,  in  many  par« 
ticulars,  the  young  fellows  of  the  present  age  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  age  of  Charles  II ;  yet,  in  this,  they  foN 
low  the  example  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  when  he  took  a 
fancy  fisr  a  woman,  thought  of  no  other  expedient  but 
marrying  hen  It  is  fortunate  for  the  wives  of  some  of 
those  gentlemen,  however,  that  they  have  not  the  power 
of  that  tyrant,  who,  whenever  he  tired  of  a  wife,  thought 
of  no  other  resource  but  cutting  off  her  head. 

Among  the  list  of  marriages,  my  brother  did  not  omit 
yours,  my  dear  Sommers ;  and  enlarged  on  the  account 
that  had  been  given  him"of  your  happiness,  and  the  admi- 
rable qualities  of  your  Juliet. 

To  all  this  I  answered,  (for  I  wished  to  give  the  whole 
discussion  an  air  of  jocularity),  <  that  although  I  had  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  be  in  the  fashion,  yet  it  was  more 
dangerous  tq  indulge  my  inclination  in  this  present  point 
than  in  any  other ;  because  fashions  were  apt  to  change, 
aud^  if  once  I  adopted  this,  it  might  not  be  in  my  power 
to  conform  to  the  newtnode,  however  much  it  might  be 
my  inclination^  when  tlie  taste  for  a  single  life  should 
prevail.^ 

'  You  will  have  your  friend  Sommers,  at  least,  to  keep 
you  in  /countenance/  said  he :  *  and,  I  am  sure,  you 
would  he  better  pleased  to  be  classed  with  him,  than  with 
those  idle  young  fellows  of  fashion  who  attempt  to  turn 
the  married  state  into  ridicule.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  being  classed  with  Sommers,  my 
lord*  The  rare  qualities  which  you  have  just  enumerate 
fid^  as  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sommers   and  of  which  J  havi^ 
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had  the  tame  Heooant  from  others,  render  \t  bij^j  ittpfo^ 
bable  that  such  another  woman  is  to  be  met  with,  ipnd  stiQ 
mor6  that  she  would  condescend  to  marry  me.* 

'  But  in  ease  a  wotqai)  shall  be  met  with  who  possesses 
^ual  aceomplishments  with  Mrs.  SommerSi  and  who  ia 
also  humble  enough  to  be  willing  to  marry  you,  do  yoii| 
in  that  ease,  promise  to  pay  your  court  to  her  T 

*  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  th^ 

two  ladies  V 

« 

*  You  yourself** 

f  In  that  case  I  agree/ 

*  To  make  any  comparison  of  this  invidious  kind,*  re* 
$umed  my  brother,  *  would  be  improper ;  but  I  will  make 
our  agreement  still  more  favourable  for  you;  because, 
were  I  even  t6  find  a  woman  whom  you  eould  not,  iq 
your  conscience,  think  inferior  in  beauty  fmd  accomplish* 
ments  to  Mrs.  Somm^rs,  still  she  might  no(  hitsooaprici'^ 
ous  a  fancy  as  yours  :  in  that  case  I  should  not  insist  on 
your  proposing  marriage  to  hen  It  is  only  in  the  event 
that  the  woman,  I  shall  at  some  futurp  period  mention, 
0oes  please  you,  that  I  shall  claim  the  performance  of> 

■ 

your  agreement.* 

*  Why,  in  that  event,^  sud  I,  *  do  not  you  imagine 
that  I  should  act  as  you  wish  without  any  agreement  ?* 

<  I  question  it  very  piuch,*  replied  he.  *  I  imagine 
your  prejudice  against  matriinony  is  so  strong,  that  it 
would  keep  you  from  proposing  marriage  even  to  the  w«k 
man  you  love  and  esteem,  lest  you  should  not  eontinut  to 
Ipye  and  esteein  her.  And  it  is  this  whimsical  notioii 
alone  I  wish  to  guard  against  by  our  agreement  If  I 
do  not  point  out  a  woman,  whom,  on  aojuaintance,  you 
shall  love  and  esteem  above  all  others,  I  shall  willingly  sa- 
crifice my  fkvourite  wish  to  see  you  mairried :  but,  if  I  do 
find  such  a  woman,  I  expect  that  you  will  sacrifice  your 
whim,  dread,  caprice,  (call  it  what  yo,u  please),  to  my  lis* 
vourite  wish.^ 

So  Very  friendly  and  candid  a  proposal  could  not  be 
resisted*  I  promisecl  to  abide  conscientiously  by  th^  ooii* 
a^Uons.  ' 
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TMb  sgfeement,  liowever»  would  gire  me  more  uiieau» 
neM^  if  I  thought  H  nt  all  probttUe  that  he  oould  &ni  a 
woman  mtfa  the  requisites  condition^  for.  Adieu  !  de^r 
8ommefi« 

9f 
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The  Same  to  the  Same, 

L^o^sG^  I  have  beei|  kng  eopTiupcd  that  my  brother, 
had  some  particular  lady  in  view  for  me,  yet  I  was  pqt 
cbky  till  very  lately,  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  who 
the  uDfortuDate  womm  ooul4  be ;  I  say  unfortunate,  b^ 
eatue  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that  a  woman 
of  delicacy  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  unhaj^y  as 
ny  wife,  however  attentively  I  might  contiaue  to  behave 
to  her  after  pasMon  was  gone.  My  brother  avoids  all  ex- 
planation on  that  head.  He  expects,  I  suppose,  that  hie 
plan  ia  more  likely  to  succeed  by  my  meeting  |he  lady,  as 
if  it  were  a^dentally« 

From  an  expression  thaf  feu  from  him  unawi^res,  an4 
from  some  other  circumstances,  I  am  alniost  convinced 
that  Lady  Amelia  Melton  is  the  woman  my  brother  wisbr 
es  me  united  to.— 'She  is  «  young  lady  of  flistinguisbed 
Ifeauty,  accomplished,  and,  in  point  of  birth  and  fortune, 
superior  to  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect 

Immediately  before  I  went  last  abroad,  I  met  her  at 
9Ath ;  and,  during  the  time  I  remained  there,  was  a  good 
deal  in  her  company.—-!  was  then  struck  both  with  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  You^  I  believe,  have  never 
seen  her.-i-Were  I  to  flescribe  her  face  to  you,  feature  by 
feature,  you  would  have  the  idea  of  as  handsome-a  woman 
|w  could  be  conceived :  yet|  when  you  came  to  see  her, 
you  would  reooUect  having  seen  still  more  beautiful  wo^ 
laen*  Lady  Amelia's  features  are  all  regular,  and,  sepa- 
rately considered,  seem  perfect ;  but  the  union  of  the 
wM^  is  soniewhai  defi^ent  ia  aniinatioQ.    Her  ^oiivefsa* 


n 
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tkm  18  always  sennUe,  without  being  lirely  or  very  en- 
tertaining. Though  she  never  knew  any  diffieulty  her- 
telf,  yet  abe  is  ready  to  assist  those  who  .are  in  distressed 
circumstances:  and,  what  in  the  efe8o£  somctmay  ap* 
pear  more  meritorious,  though  in  mine  it  is  less  amiable^ 
she  seems  to  perform  acts  of  benevolence  more  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  from  any  very  warm  sympathy  with 
the  distress  of  the  persons  she  relieves.  While  in  Lady 
Amelia's  company,  you  cannot  fail  being  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  and  approving  of  what  she  says ;  when  out  of 
her  company,  she  is  apt  to  be  out  of  your  memory.  Her 
veal  presence  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fervour  jof  her  •- 
dorers. 

She  lost  both  her  parents  when  die  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age;  a. misfortune  great  in  itself,  because  they 
were  both  of  excellent  characters,  but  rendered  still  great- 
er from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  put,  from  that  time^ 
under  the  care  of  her  aunt.  Lady  Aspic,  |who,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  her  life^  was  pretty  generally  thought  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  proudest  wpmen  in  England.  It  is  now 
several  years  since  she  lost  ontJwlf^  that  reputation-^ 
the  other  she  retains  in  full  force,  and  evidently  borrows 
all  the  aid  that  piunt  can  lend  her  to  retain  both. 

The  high  value  she  puts  on  her  opinions  appears  in  the 
flow  decided  tone  in  which  she  pronounces  them  Her 
health  was  at  one  time  a  little  injured  by  dissipation  and 
fiuhtonable  hours.  Instead  of  remedying  this,  by  remov- 
ing the  cause,  she  applied  to  medicine  to  remove  the  efr 
feet  whUe  the  cause  was  continued.  Her  health  is  now 
more  broken  than  ever.  Her  discourse,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  slanderous  anecdotes,  is  now  interlarded 
the  nauseous  jar^n  of  tremors,  bile,  nerves^  &c 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unfortunate  for 
dy  Amelia  than  to  be  obliged  to  live  with  a  woman  of  this 
cast.  Whoever  is  early  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  dis- 
course is  apt  to  make  it  a  prevailing  topic  of  discourse 
through  life,  and  to  become  needlessly  and  whimsically 
solicitous  about  the  state  of  their  health.  All  persons  of 
Hm  diifKJsition  are  as  certain  to  be  governed  by  physict* 
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ans  or  apotfaecaiies  as  bicoU  are  bj  priests  and  £itber- 
oonftflsorg.  Perhaps  I  have  caught,  from  tny  frieod  Tra» 
vers,  part  of  this  aversion  to  the  company  of  those  who' 
are  eternally  speaking  and  thinking  of  their  complaints, 
past,  present,  and  to  come ;  but,  from  whoever  it  is  de- 
rived, few  things  seem  to  me  so  oppfessive*  I  was  high« 
ly  pleased  with  what  Captain  — — -  of  the  navy  once  said 
to  me. — ^In  spite  of  the  severe  shock  which  his  consitution 
received  by  his  long  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  he  re- 
tains all  his  natural  cheerfulness :  and  on  my  observing  to 
him,  that  I  never  heard  bim  complmn  of  his  health-*-'  Nor 
never  shall,^  replied  he ;  *  that  being  a  subject  which  would 
give  my  fiiends  pain :  I  reserve  it  for  those  to  whom  it 
may,  perhaps,  afford  pleasure,  and  speak  of  it  only  to  the 
doctors.* 

This  habit  (for  it  is  entirely  a  habit  which,  like  others, 
increases  by  indulgence)  is  more  odious  in  women  than  in 
men.  For  my  part,  were  sentence  of  immediate  marriage 
to  be  pronounced  on-  me,  I  should  beg  in  mercy  to  be 
coupled  to  a  woman  who  never  had  heard  that  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  or  bile,  formed  any  part  of  her  compost^ 
lion. 

My  friend,  Dr.  P— ,  a  man  versed  in  the  science,  and 
disdaining  the  mummery  of  his  profession,  assured  me 
that  few  things  are  more  pernicious  than  such  topics  of 
discourse,  and  nothing  more  infectious  to  young  women 
than  the  sight  of  others  under  what  are  called  nervous  at- 
tacks. He  declared,  *  that  he  had  once  known  a  whole 
boarding-school  thrown  into  fits  by  the  example  of  one 
hysterical  girl.  Some  he  conceived  to  be  really  so  affect* 
ed,  others  were  suspected  of  acting  the  part,  to  be  excus- 
ed from  some  task,  or,  perhaps,  merely  with  a  view  to  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  and  sympathy/ 

t  will  mention  another  instance  of  the  force  of  this  kind 
oP contagion,  which,  however  extravagant  it  may  seem,  is, 
nevertheless,  literally  true. 

I  had  once  a  footman,,  who  came  to  me  directly  from 
the  service  of  Lady  Aspic  With  the  legs  and  shoulders 
pf  gn  Irish  chairman,  this  felbw  bad  the  cheeks  of  a  G^r* 


/ 
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man  trumpeter.    He  occasionallj  oonsolted  the  apothe* 
cary  who  attended  the  family,  and  was  by  him  asemred 
that  he  had  nenre«  and  bile  as  well  as  his  mistress. 
'      Before  his  being  engaged  in  this  laidy^s  service,  the  man 
had  always  been  under  the  necessity  of  woiiiing  a  great 
deal,  and  eating  very  moderately ;  of  course  he  could  have 
digested  more  victuals  than  he  eat;  but  afterwards,  having 
little  to  do,  and  being  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  [deas* 
ed,  he  generally  eat  more  than  he  could  digest.     This,  at 
last,  deprived  him  of  what  he  had  never  felt  the  want  of 
before,  and  his  chief  anxiety  was  derived  from  a  new 
source : — instead  of  labouring  for  victuals  to  his  appetite^ 
he  applied  to  the  apothecary  for  an  appetite  to  his  vie* 
tuals ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  stomachic  bitters  and 
other  medicines  sent  to  himself,  he  occadonally  preferred 
those  directed  for  his  mistress  i  and  being  more  pleased 
with  either  the  effect  or  taste  of  her  nervous  draugfata 
than  his  own,  he  continued  to  steal  them  without  re? 
morse,  until,  being  detected,  he  was  dismissed  her  serv<^ 
ice,  and  soon  after  was  engaged  in  mine,  where,  as  Ben  al» 
ways  rode  out  with  me,  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do^ 
but  to  meditate  on  bis  nerves,  and  his  bile,  and  his  flatu** 
lencies,  which,  he  had  learned  from  the  apothecary,  were 
the  origin  of  all  his  misery.    I  was  a  little  surprised,  one 
morning,  to  see  this  fellow  enter  the  room  without  being 
called;    He  told  me,  in  a  doleful  voice,  <  that  he  was  a* 
fraid  be  was  infected  with  the  hysterics,  for  he  bad  a  pai^ 
pitation  and  a  beating  in  his  veins,  which,  he  dreaded, 
would  reach  his  arteries,  if  it  was  not  stopped  in  time ; 
for  h^  felt  a  dejection  of  spirits,  and  was  ready  to  cry/ 

I  ordered  him  to  go  and  cry  below  stairs ;  and  next 
day  paid  him  his  wages  and  dismissed  him. 

When  he  had  spent  his  money,  he  came  and  told  me 
that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  begged  that  I  would 
recommend  him  to  some  other  service*—* I  said^  <  that  no 
service  would  suit  him  so  well  as  his  majesty^s ;  and  thatj^ 
if  he  pleased,  I  would  recommend  him  to  my  friend^ 
Colonel  W  ■  ■■ ,  of  the  fool*guards.^  He  accordingly  eD« 
listed  as  a  grenadier.    I  mf  t  him  some  months  afl?ir  ^ 


the  ptAf  and  ask^  *  horn  hk  hy$MAcB  meat  on  ?*  He 
■wore  that  the  drill-serjeant  had  driTen  them  entirely  a- 
wmy  befcre  lie  bad  oompletely  l6anie4  his  exercise^— ^  And 
your  palpkaikms/  ooAttmied  I  :«^  being  now  a  mAdxex^  I 
hope  you  are  free  from  them  ?^ 

*  That  I  am^'  said  he.  *  Inhere  18  no  such  disease  in 
our  brigade ;  as  the  French  will  findj  come  when  they 
will.— Your  honour  has  made  a  complete  cure  of  me."* 

<  A  complete  cure  deserves  a  fee,*  rejoined  I :  <  aiid  as 
it  will  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  receive  than  to  pay 
it,  here  is  a  guinea  for  you.* 

I  have  stnite  been  assured  that  he  is  *as*  alert  a  soldier 
IM  any  in  the  corps.  Thus  an  useful  subject  was  made  of* 
•  man,  irfio,  had  he  been  allowed  to  temaxa  in  the  lady^s 
aervioe,  was  ixt  danger  of  becomings  from  mere  indolence' 
and  example,  an  effeminate,  puffy,  miaerabkl  wretch,  for 
Jift. 

Now,  if  this  kind  of  diKdurse  and  example  cquld  have 
aiicih  influence  on  a  robust  fellow,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  it  is  likely  to  have  on  a  delicate  gir K 

I  do.iemember  that,  during  the  time  I  visited  Lady 
Amelia  at  Hath,  her  aunt  was  continually  admonishini^ 
her  about  hef  beakh ;  narrating  the  dire  effects  of  open 
windows  aiid  pierciag  aii*;  interdicting  one  dish,  and  re- 
^ttoimending  another ;  in  short,  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
subject  a  girl  in  good  health  to  all  the  inconvektiences  of 
one  in  bad,  and,  perhaps,  rendering  he^  a  miserable,  sick- 
ly drug-taker  for  life. 

I  could  dot  help  thinking  that  such  admonitions  ahcf 
such  discourse  tended  to  produce  two  pernicious  effects— 
to  fender  her  constitution  more  delicate,  and  her  efars  less 
4W  than  they  originally  had  been.  And  were  a  woman  as 
beautiful  as  Helen^  as  virtuoos  as  Penelope,  with  the  in- 
Unite  variety  of  Cleopatra,  she  would  be  odious  to  me  if -she 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  medical  discourse,  or  <^ould  bear 
the  most  distant  allusions  to  certain  subjects,  when  oon-* 
versing  with  any  person  except  her  physician^  This  cir- 
eumstance  has  brought  the  attachments  I  have  experienced 
in  the  course  of  my  life  to  certain  women,  particularly 


of  the  mgM  flfNTuee  tiguros  1 0v«r  lieh«y  i  the  oatf  i  der^ 
gymaii,  the  other  tin  officer. 

it  was  evident^  tliat  in  the  dress  of  the  first  ui  anxioutf 
•ttention  had  been  fmd  to  be  up  to  the  sanocmit  of  (be 
filshion,  iri  the  most  minute  particular :  ttbd  though  he 
k^  within  the  limfts  prescribed  by  ciustonti  for  the  eocl^ 
aiastics  of  this  oounirj,  yet  the  nrhde  of  his  dress  betray* 
M  this  geiitleiBan*s  deisire  to  overleap  them,  and  get  to 
eemething  more  buckish. 
i9  fi^A^*  Trarers  hsis  sitee  UAd  me,  <  that  this  youiig  man,  i^hose 

name  is  Milliner,  had  receiyed  a  liberal  education,  of 
which  few  traces  remain,  except  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  the  cut  of  clothes,  which  h^  aocjuired  at  the  uoiversityt 
ffom  some  young  students  of  fashicid  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  there,  and  in'  whose  Company  he  made  fre^ueni 
etcursions  to  thd  capital.  He  is,*  continued  TraTers, 
*  always  silent  when  any  religious  or  literary  subject  it 
introduced  into  conversation ;  but  he  can  ^peak  very  do^ 
^uently  on  the  cui  of  a  frock,  a  button,  or  a  button-hole ; 
and  makes  a  very  pretty  figure  in  a  pulpit,  in  all  respecCi^ 
Except  preSiching. — My  friend,  the  reverend  Dick  Mil- 
liner,' he  added,  <  has  only  two  moderate  livings  at  preii^ 
sent ;  but  it  is  thought  he  can^not  be  long  without  getting 
otke  of  greater  value ;  for,  besides  hb  knowledge  of  dressy* 
he  plays  very  well  on  the  piano-forte ;  and  few,  unless  it 
be  professed  nngers,  excel  him  at  a  catch.' 

The  officer  was  dressed  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  with  m 
most  ufobrageous  helmet  on  hiff  bead,  uA  an  immense 
Sabre  fastened  to  his  side,  and  trailing  on  the  ground. 
This  warfike  figure  I  soon  recognised  to  be  no  other  than 
Billy  Vapouf .  Perhaps  you  may  fqrget  the  name^-^ut 
you  must  renfkeftiber  the  little  trim  gentleman  whom  Triu 
vers  abused  of  multiplying  his  peiton,  like  Henry  IV  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury :  and  wbeil  somebody  said,  <  that 
Mr.  Vapour  was  no  eonjuror/ — <  How,  then,  will  you  ac-r 
count,'  said  Travers,  *  for  his  having  been  seen  in  three 
fruit-shops,  two  auction-rooms,  the  exhibition,  and  pano^* 
tama,  all  much  about  the  same  time  f 

iMly  now  belongs  to  >a  volunteer««orps  of  light-horse 


quaftsftd  in  ilihi  ncigliboailioocl ;  and  ni  he,  bs  well  as 
Sth  Milliner,  Is  a  distant  reliitidn  of  Ladj  A6pic,  the 
duchess  had  sent  both  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

ThoDgh  Captain  Vapoor^s  jacket  sits  as  dose  to  his 
body  as  that  of  Harlequin,  yet,  as  his  movements  are  also 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  that  gentleman,  in  whirling 
raiuid  to'  place  a  screen  between  Lady  Aspi^  and  the  fire, 
he  wbiriced  a  book  off  the  table  on  the  fioor.«— <  Lard  (^ 
cried  Lady  A^ic,  *  yon  military  gentlemen  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  books.  Let  me  see  what  book  you  have  thrownt 
tlbwn.' 

<  It  is  a  volume  of  Spenoei's  *  Fairy-Queen,*  which 
your  ladyship,  no  doubt,  has  read,*  said  the  duchess. 

*  Fairy-Qaeen  I'  replied  Lady  Aspic ;  <  no,  I  oOinot 
say  I  have :  nor^  indeed,  did  I  know  that  Spencer  had 
eter  written  a  book :  but  people  of  all  ranks  write  books 
liow.a-days*«-«How  does  your  grace  like  it  ?* 

*  I  like  it  very  much/  said  the  duchess.  *  In  my  opi- 
nion,  it  is  not  so  much  read  as  it  deserves  to  be.*   • 

*  After  what  your  grace  has  said,  I  shall  certainly 
#ead  every  word  of  it,  when  I  have  finished  an  exceeding 
pretty  thing  that  I  received  lately  from  the  circulating 
library.  Nothing  of  equal  genius  has  appeared  since 
<  Betoy  Thoughtless;' 

The  duchess,  who  is  as  good-natured  as  polite,  intro« 
duced  another  topic. 

She  complimented  Captain  Vapour  on  the  appearance  of 
his  troop,  which  she  had  seen  exercise  on  the  precedingday: 

He  regretted  *  that  her  grace  bad  not  seen  them  when 
first  raised,  and  when  their  clothes  were  new;  because 
the  men  had  been  since  ^  much  harassed  with  field-days, 
and  damaged  with  rainy  weather,  that  they  had  lost  a 
good  deal  of  their  military  appearance.* 

*  I  understand  that  your  Ueutenant-colonel  is  a  very 
active  and  intelligent  officer,*  rejoined  the  duchess. 

*  Active  enough,*  said  Billy ;  <  he  works  and  wears  us 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  little  whiles  in  my  opinion,- the 
regiment  will  not  be  worth  looking  at.* 
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<  He  it  n^vre  uAiataw  dun  k  gboilM  mike  a  good  «p» 
*pearaaoe  before  the  enemy,  than  on  the  panule,'  said  the 

duchess. 

<  It  is  a  hundred  to  one,  however,*  said  Captain  Va^ 
pour,  *  against  its  ever  appearing  before  the  enemy: 
whereas,  it  must  appear  on  the  parade  every  day.* 

<  I  should  not  think  the  chance  of  your  seeing  the  e* 
nemy  so  small  as  you  mention,'  resumed  her  grace ;  '  for 
I  understand  your  colonel,  and  the  officers,  are  disposed 
to  offer  their  services  in  Ireland,  if  necessary. 

*  Not  all  the  officers,  I  can  assure  your  grace/  said  the 
captain. 

<  I  do  think/  resumed  Lady  Aqnc,  <  that  fatiguing 
marches  to  distant  parts  of  the  island,  and  serving  in  o- 
ther  countries,  ought  to  be  conBned  to  the  meicenary 
army.  The  ministry,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  blame,  in  ai* 
lowing  such  services  to  fall  on  the  militia,  or  vdunteer 
corps,  whose  officers  are  private  gentkmen>  and  men  of 
family.! 

I  must  assure  you,  by  the  way,  Sommers,  that  how* 
ever  ridiculous  you  may  think  some  of  Lady  Aspic^s  senti* 
ments,  half  of  the  ridicule  is  lost  to  those  who  do  not 
hear  them  uttered  by  herself.  She  speaks  in  a  tiaw, 
quavering  tone,  through  her  nose— a  habit  she  first  con* 
trftcted  by  twisting  up  that  feature  when  she  spoke  to 
those  whom  she  considered  beneath  her ;  in  which  dass 
she  includes  the  whole  human  race,  except  such  English 
nobility  whose  titles  are  higher,  or  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
^  than  tliat  of  her  father.  As  for  foreign  nobility,  she 
makes  no  account  of  them  at  all.  This  habit  is  now  so 
confirmed,  that,  even  when  she  jiddresses  those  to  whcmi 
she  wishes  to  be  respectful,  she  cannot  entirely  divest 
herself  of  it ;  yet  her  nasal  quaver  was  in  a  more  meU 
low  tone,  when  she  spake  to  the  duchess  and  my  brother, 
than  when  she  addressed  any  other  person  in  the  com* 
pany, 

^  Suppose  the  French  were  to  elude  tlie  vigilance  of 
our  fleet,  and  actually  land,^  said  the  duchess. 

*  Suppose  they- shouH/ replied  Lady  Aspic.*-^  If  every 


m 

JtagfOKiit  qi  militia  and  vdluoteer  cotpi  shall  defend  the. 
coujAty  or  parish  to  whieh  they  belong,  yoor  grace  cannot^ 
tielp  olbsenring  that  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  defended^* 

The  solemn  and  dedded  tone  in  which  Lady  Aspic  pro« 
lieunoed  this  ahnost  overcame  her  graos^s  gravity :  she 
durst  not  trust  herself  with  any  answer :  which  my  bro* 
ther  observing,  said— <  Your  lady ship^s  plan  would  un« 
questionably  be  a  considerable  alleviation  of  the  fatigues 
of  war  to  our  militia  and ,  volunteer  corps/   .  (- 

<  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord/  resumed  her  ladyship^ 
<  that»  to  my  certain  knowledge,  though  th^  do  not  like 
to  complain,  yet  many  of  them  begin  to  feel  the  war  rather 
inconvenient ;  and  the  more  so,  on  account  of  this  new 
mode  of  transporting  the  militia  to  serve  in  other  coun* 
tries.  All  innovations,  are  dangerous,  my  lord^  This 
abominable  French  revolution  was  entirely  owing  to  a  spi* 
rit  of  innovation*  Does  not  your  lordship  think  so  ?  ^ 
^  In  a  great  measure,  assuredly,^  replied  he^  <  Alto* 
gether,  depend  upon  it,  my  lord,*  continued  she,  <  no- 
thing is  more  dangerous  than  taking  men  out  of  their 
usual  line  of  life«  It  b  highly  reasonable  that  nobletnen 
and  gentlemen,  who  enter  into  the  army  as  a  profession, 
should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  foreign  countries,  or  sell 
their  commissions.  It  is  also  proper  that  clergymen 
should  be  obliged  to  preach  occasionally,  until  they  at* 
tain  the  rank  of  bishops ;  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  expect 
it  afterwards.  The  militia  should  be  confined  to  the  pro-* 
tection  of  the  county  to  which  they  belong,  and  sent  to 
no  other,  for  fear  of  accidents.  Volunteer  corps  should 
be  reviewed  when  the  weather  is  good,  and  receive  their 
colours  from  women  of  quality.  AH  classes  of  people 
should  remain  within  the  limits  for  which  nature  intended 
them ;  the  high  should  continue  high,  the  low  should  re- 
main low,  with  a  middle  rank  between  the  two.  The  ori- 
ginal source  of  the  horrid  French  revolution  was  remov- 
ing low  men  from  their  proper  spheres,  and  making  them 
legislators.  I  hope  there  are  no  instances  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  class  to  which  y^ur  lordsMp  belongs.* 
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<  I  hope»^  repKed  my  brother,  <  we  are  in  no  danger 
•  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  those  who  at  present  govern 

France,  in  that,  or  in  any  thing  else.* 

*  Yet  those  very  five  villains  of  the  directory,  as  it  ia 
called/  resumed  Lady  Aspic^  ^  wha  make  such  a  shock- 
ing figure  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  as  statesmen,  may, 
perhaps,  formerly  have  excelled  in  their  respective  pro* 
fessions.  Indeed,  I  have  heard,-— for  what  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  criminals  should  be  told  as  well  as  what  is 
against  them—* I  have  been  assured,  I  say,  that  one  lead- 
ing member  of  their  convention  was,  previous  to  the  re- 
volution, a  very  reputable  butcher.  All  the  members  oF 
the  directory  may  have  been  as  highly  distinguished  in 
their  particular  lines  as  he  was  in  his ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  presumed  that  they  were  equally  fit  for  go- 
vernipg  kingdoms.  All  the  mischief  they  have  produced 
has  arisen  from  their  having  been  removed* from  the  sphere 
in  whieh  they  were  useful.  Is  there  no  persuading  the 
wretches,**  continued  she,  in  the  same  drawling  nasal  mo- 
notony with  which  she  had  begun,  *  Is  thero  no  per- 
suading the  creatures,  I  say,  to  return  to  the  making  of 
shoes,  and  of  fricassees,,  and  all  their  former  occupations, 
and  leave  the  world  in  peace  ?«— Do  you  not  think,  my 
k)rd,  that  this  is  mightily  to  be  wished  ?* 

<  I  certainly  do,'  replied  my  brother. 

«  Why  then,  a-God'^s  name,  my  lord,*  resumed  she, 
*  why  does  not  our  ministry  try  to  persuade  the  brutes  to 
return  to  their  old  trades.  They  have  tried  long  enough 
to  get  them  hanged ;  but  that  will  not  do,  though  the 
brutes  themselves  must  be  sensible  they  deserve  it;  yet, 
depend  upon  it,  they  never  will  agree  to  that  measure  : 
but  they  may  think  it  a  very  good  compromise  to  be  al- 
lowed quietly  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  oc- 
cupations. A  great  many  of  the  emigrants,  I  know,'  con- 
tinued she,  <  would  be  against  this,  even  although  the 
king's  restoration  depended  on  it.  Nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  having  all  the  guilty  executed  :  but  the  emi- 
grants must  be  overhiled  in  that  point ;  and  the  present 
rulers  allowed  quietly  to  resume  their  lasts,  and  their 
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ciiriiiig-irDns,  and  their  needfeft  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
since  a  better  cannot  be  made  of  it— Have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  this  plan,  my  lord  T 

<  None/  re{died  my  brother ;  <  but  it  may  be  difficult 
)to  persuade  those  law  fellows  in  the  directory  to  agree  to 
it.    Low  fellows  are  sometimes  very  obstinate/ 

*  If  they  cannot  be  persuaded,  my  lord/  sjud  she, 
*  th^y  should  be  bribed ; — that  is  a  method  that  general- 
ly succeeds  with  low  fellows  as  well  as  with  high  ^ 

The  entrance  of  I#ady  Amel'ui  fput  an  end  to  the  dia- 
logue.   Farewell  1 

3.  liOllDAUNT. 


LETTER  LXX. 

The  Same  to  the  Same* 

MY  BEAR  SOMMEBS,  Rate^MoutU. 

jLiADY  Amelia  Meltok  is,  undoubtedly,  an  elegant  and 
beautiful  woman :  her  person  and  manner  are  both  im. 
prov^  since  I  last  saw  her.  A  slight  blush  suffused  her 
fine  countenance,  when  the  eyes  of  the  company  turned 
upon  her,  as  she  entered  the  room  :  this  was  a  fresh  em- 
beUishment ;  for,  naturally,  her  face  is  rather  too  pale. 
My  brother  glanced  at  me  with  an  air  of  triumph — ^im- 
plying, you  nevei:  saw  so  handsome  a  womaflP  Except 
the  incognita^  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able,  you  will  perceive,  to  shake  that  woman^s  figure 
from  my  imagination.  I  wish  she  had.  stopped  a  little 
longer  at  the  cottage,  that  I  might  have  discovered  some- 
thing in  her  face,  or  person,  to  have  found  fault  with ;«-« 
but  she  was  whisl^ed  away  when  I  was  in  the  height  of 
admiration ;  and,  in  the  glance  she  threw  from  the  chaise, 
there  was  an  expression  more  pleai^ng  than  I  ever  beheld 
in  the  human  countenance  before ;  but  which  I  have  had 
since  repeated  a  thousand  times  to  my  imagination,  sleeps 
i^g  or  waking. 
Afi  Sot  the  usual  ptdeness  of  L^y  An^liii's  fa^e,^  I  be- 
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lieve  it  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  fiom  the  aunfs  pre- 
scriptions. 

A  little  after  the  young  lady  entered,  one  of  the  eom- 
pany  mentioned  a  new  disease,  to  which  oows  are  liable ; 
which  gave  Lady  Aspic  occasion  to  remark,  *  that  there 
was  an  astonishing  affini^  between  the  diseases  of  brutes 
and  those  of  the  human  species;' — and  she  was  proceed- 
ing, when  Captain  Vapour,  struck  with  a  very  hackneyed 
allusion,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  bright  thooghfj^ 
interrupted  her  by  adding,  ^  paritcuhrfy  between  men  and 
homed  cattle^ 

Many  a  man  has  injured  his  fortune  by  his  wit.  I  did 
not  imagine  that  Billy  Vapour  would  ever  be  of  the  num* 
ber :  and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  difficulty 
of  suppressing  any  idea  which  a  man,  however  erroneous- 
ly, conceives  to  be  witty,  than  that  Captain  Vapour  could 
not  retain  this,  though  he  was  solicitous  to  keep  the  good 
opinion  of  Lady  Aspic,  knew  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
be  interrupted,  and  abhorred  allusions  of  that  nature. 

Her  brow  was  immediately  contracted  by  additional 
wrinkles ;  her  breast  began  to  swell  i(ith  additional  ve* 
nom,  which  was  ready  to  be  poured  on  the  captain,  when 
a  servant  announce  dinner.  The  duchess  rose,  and,  by 
the  most  flattering  attentions  to  her,  restored  good-hu^ 
mour. 

My  broker  was  seated  between  the  duchess  and  Lady 
Aspic ;  I,  ^tween  her  grace  and  Lady  Amelia ;  and  I 
had  some  agreeable  conversation  with  both ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  sometimes  interrupted  by  hints  Irom  Lady 
Aspic,  on  what  dishes  were  most,  and  what  least  salutary. 
I  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  Lady  Amelia,  though  she 
received  on  her  plate,  yet  hardly  tasted,  what  her  aunt  ie« 
commended,  apd  showed  a  partiality  for  what  she  con- 
demned. But  I  was  sorry  to  perceive,  that  she  seemed 
somewhat  infected  with  the  aunlfs  fantasies  ooncemihg 
air  and  nerves.— -From  all  the  contemptuous  malignity 
that  distinguishes  the  aunt*s  conversation,  that  of  the 
niece  is  entirely  free :  indeed,  had  she  not  naturally  been 
of  an  opposite  dispoution^  the  displeasing  manner  in 
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^hich  her  aunt^s  UUtemper  was  continually  bursting  forth 
'might  have  influenced  the  young  lady  to  adopt  a  behaviour 
as  different  as  possible  from  hers.  So  irresistible  was  her 
ladyship^s  propensity  to  say  what  was  disobliging,^  that 
she  not  only  atts^cked  those  who  had  given  her  any,  even 
the  least,  provocation,  but  she  could  not  always  refrain 
from  sarcasm  against  people  who,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
offend  her,  did  every  thing  they  thought  most  likely  to 
gain  her  good  opinion.  Several  proofs  of  this  she  exhi- 
bited before  we  had  done  with  dinner. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that,  immediately  before  the 
ducRess  seated  herself,  she  had  desired  the  clergyman  to 
say  grace.  He  was  at  that  instant  complimenting  me  on 
the  fancy  of  my  waistcoat.  Her  grace^s  request  came  on 
him  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  the  middle  of  serene  wea- 
ther^he  had  not  the'  least  suspicion  of  such  a  demand 
from  a  person  of  her  rank.  He  saw  that  Captain  Vapour 
was  ready  to  laugh  ;  and  he  blushed  like  a  young  maid- 
en, to  whom  a  very  unbecoming  proposal  had  been  unex** 
pectedly  made.  Becovering  himself  at  last,  however,  in 
some  degree,  he  mumbled  a  few  words  in  a  rapid  and 
most  irreverent  style,  and  then  tried  to  resume  his  usual 
pert  air. 

The  duchess  had  observed  all  this ;  and,  as  it  struck 
me,  was  highly  offended.  She  behaved  to  him  after- 
wards with  a  degree  of  coldness,  very  different  from  the 
reception  he  had  received  at  his  introduction ;  but  still 
with  politeness. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  at  table.  Captain  Vapour 
expressed  himself,  with  more  decision  than  he  had  done 
before,  against  the  measures  of  sending  any  part  of  the 
militia,  or  accepting  the  offer  of  any  volunteer  corps,  to 
serve  out  of  the  kingdom,  on  any  account  whatever. 
Notwithstanding  her  having  before  spoken  to  the  same 
purpose.  Lady  Aspic  could  not  let  this  opportunity  slip 
of  venting  her  displeai^ure  against  the  poor  t»ptain  :— 
*  Well,^  said  she,  in  a  more  distinct  tone  of  voice  than 
usual,  *  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  contempti-. 


» 

ble^  dian  for  any  man,  vho  pretends  to  be  a  soldier,  to 
be  deficient  in  the  essential  article  of  courage/ 

^  Upon  my  word,^  said  Mr.  Milliner,  <  I  am  entirely  of 
your  ladyship^s  opinion.  Nothing,  indeed,  can,  as  your 
ladyship  observes,  b^  mpre  contemptible.^ 

^  Unless  it  be,^  resumed  Lady  Aspic,  in  (be  same  deci* 
sive  and  distinct  tone  of  roice,  <  ^  clergyman  without  th^ 
least  appearance  of  religion.^ 

Having  pronounced  this,  she  presented  her  snuff-box 
to  Mr.  Milliner,  saying-^<  I  perceive,  sir,  you  take  snuff 
— vill  you  try  a  little  of  mine  ?' 

Mr.  Milliner,  without  betraying  the  same  discompo- 
sure he,had  done  when  he  was  desired  so  say  grace,  took 
a  pinch,  and  said  /  it  was  excellent/ 

<  I  was  afraid^'  added  she,  '  that  you  would  have 
found  it  too  pungpnt.^ 

<  Not  in  the  least,^  replied  he. 

^  Indeed,^  resumed  her  ladyship,  ^  this  snuff  is  very 
much  in  fashion.^ 

<  Is  it  ?^  sud  the  clergyman :  *  I  beg  your  ladyship 
will  indulge  me  in  another  pinch."* 

The  duchess  rising,  the  ladies  withdrew  with  her 
grace ;  and  the  men  followed  soon  after,^all  but  Captain 
Vapour  and  the  clergyman,  who  being  informed  that  their 
phaise  was  at  the  gate,  retired  together. 

When  we  joined  the  ladies,  I  overheard  the  duchess, 
in  a  jocose  manner,  accuse  Lady  Aspic  for  having  been 
too  severe  on  her  relations.— <  As  for  the  capUun,^  replied 
^be,  *  your  grace  could  not  but  observe  that  he  had  pro- 
voked me  by  his  petulance/ 

^  Perhaps  so,^  said  the  duchess ;  <  but  that  will  not 
palliate  what  you  said  to  the  clergyman ;  for,  though  the 
young  man  seems  (o  hay^  the  weakness  to  be  out  of 
pountenance  at  performing  the  duties  of  a  profession, 
l^hich  a  wiser  and  more  pious  man  would  consider  as  an 
bonpur,  yet  I  do  think  what  your  ladyship  said  to  him 
was  a  littie  too  severe.«-Why,  you  might  really  as  wel^ 
have  insinuated  that  he  was  an  atheist/ 


^  If  I  bad/  8ud  Lady  Aspie^  '  he  would  not  hare 
Diinded  it,  nor  any  thing  else,  unless  I  had  insinuated 
that  he  was  a  *  Quiz/  which,  I  understand,  is  the  fashion- 
able term  for  a  person  ridiculously,  that  is,  unfashionably, 
d;»0sed.^ 

As  all  the  time  that  Lady  Aspic  can  spare  from  thq 
care  of  her  own  health,  and  calumniating  her  ne^hbourS| 
is  dedicated  to  cards,  the  duchess  arranged  a  party  at 
whbt,  in  which  neither  Lady  Amelia  nor  I  were  includ- 
ed. Her  grace  and  my  brother  were  partners  against 
Lady  Aspic  and  a  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us. 
Lady  Amelia  having  declined  playing,  I  remained  con- 
versing with  her  during  the  whole  evening,  which  I  pass« 
ed  very  agreeably.— This  was  not  the  case  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  Lady  Aspic^s  partner,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  two  last  rubbers.  She  murmured  through  her 
nose  many  severe  reflections  against  him  for  holding  bad 
cards. 

He  bore  it  with  great  patience  f  acknowledging  the 
fault,  and  modestly  hinting  that  it  was  involuntary. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  rubber.  Lady  Aspic,  having 
lost  all  the  three,  expressed  herself,  while  paying  the  mo- 
ney, with  redoubled  bitterness. — ^  She  could  not  ooq* 
ceive  what  was  the  meaning  of  bis  holding  such  very  bad 
cards.^ 

The  gentleman  confessed,  with  every  mark  of  contri- 
tion, <  that  his  cards  had  been  very  bad.*     * 

'  Badr  rejoined  she;  *  they  were  detestable,  sir!-—* 
I  never  saw  any  body  hold  such  cards :  I  own  I  do  not 
understand  it.* 

*  Why,  madam,  said  he,  ^  that  my  cards  were  bad  waa 
my  misfortune  as  well  as  your  ladyship's.* 

<  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  sir,*  rejoined  ^he. 

^  I  really  do  not  know  what  apology  would  satisfy  you,' 
resumed  the  gentleman ;  <  but  I  may  safely  assure  your 
ladyship,  upon  my  honour,*  laying  his  band  on  his  breast, 
'  that  I  had  all  the  inclination  in  the  world  to  hold  good 


cards.* 
^  Sir/rroli 


^licd  shei  with  a  look  of  dignityi  find  in  th^ 
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accent  peculiar  to  beradf, '  I  would  not,  willingly,  call 
any  gentleman^s  honour  into  question  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  you  had  good  hands,  and  generally  held 
two  honours  during  the  first  rubber,  when  you  were  her 
grace^s  jMurtner :  it  was  not  till  you  became  mine  that 
you  had  bad  cards,  and  seldom  a  single  honour  among 
them.  This,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  seems  to  be  a 
little  unaccountable/ 

The  gentleman  being  at  a  loss  how  to  understand  or 
answer  such  an  insinuation,  the  duchess  interfered,  say-* 
ing,  with  a  gay  air,  *  however  unaccountable  it  may 
seem,  I  think  I  can  explain  it  on  your  ladyship'^s  own 
principles.  You  have  often  told  me  that  the  countess 
of  Deanporfs  notion,  that  every  thing  at  whist  depends 
on  seats,  is  quite  erroneous.  Your  ladyship  maintain^ 
that  winning  or  losing  depends  on  what  you  call  ruMt; 
and,  that  when  any  body  is  in  a  run  of  good  luck  at  whist 
he  often  holds  honours ;  whereas,  if  be  is  in  a  run' of  bad 
luck,  he  seldom  does.  The  gentleman's  having  held  ho- 
nours when  he  was  my  partner,  and  not  when  he  was 
yours,  therefore,  may  have  proceeded  from  my  being  at 
present  in  a  run  of  good  luck,  which  I  own  is  the  case^ 
and  your  ladyship^s  being  in  a  run  of  bad.* 

<  That  will  account  for  it,  unquesUonably,*  replied 
Lady  Aspic ;  *  but  I  wish  your  grace  had  been  so  good 
as  to  have  informed  me  a  littlf^  sqoner  pf  your  being  in  a 
lucky  run.' 

'  *  Why,  truly,'  replied  the  duchess,  *  I  only  began  to 
suspect  it  myself  after  I  had  won  the  second  rubber;  and 
I  was  not  absoliitely  certain  until  after  I  had  won  the 
third.' 

My  brother  and  I  were  pressed  by  the  duchess  to  stay 
all  night :  but  he  seldom  sleeps  out  of  his  own  bed ;  and, 
as  the  weather  is  mild,  we  returned  to  Rose-Mount  very 
late. 

He  was  highly  delighted  with  the  pleasure  I  seemed 
to  have  taken  in  Lady  Amelia's  company ;  and  I  joined 
very  sincerely  in  the  priuses  he  bestowed  on  her  as  we 
returned.    He  informed  me  that  the  duchess,  who  is  h^r 
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distant  relation,  regretted  that  she  continued  to  live  ab 
much  with  her  aunt,  and  would  be  happy  to  have  more 
ot*the  society  of  the  one,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without' 
the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  others. 

But  Lady  Amelia  thinks  herself  under  obligation  to 
her  aunt  for  the  attention- she  paid  her  after  her  mother's' 
death.  That  attention,  undoubtedly,  has  been  a  real 
misfortune ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  as  Lady  Amelia  knows 
that  it  would  afflict  Lady  Aspic  if  they  were  to  live  se- 
parate, she  is  unwilling  to  propose  it. .  And,  though  she 
probably  wishes  it,  the  dudiess  thinks  she  will  not  have 
the  resolution  to  make  apy  such  proposition;  and,  of 
course,  will  continue  to  live  with  Lady  Aspic  until  her 
marriage.  This,  you  will  naturally  imagine,  cannot 
render  her  more  averse  to  matrimony ;  and  a  woman  of 
her  beauty,  birth,  fortune,  and  accomplishments,  must, 
of  course,  have  had  many  suitors. 

On  this  subject  the  conversation  was  pushed  no  far- 
ther ;  but  I  clearly  believe  that  liady  Amelia  is  the  per- 
son he  wishes  me  united  to.     I  do  not  dispute  that  the 
union  would  do  me  honour ;  but  I  question  much  whe- 
ther it  would  render  either  of  us  happy.     She  has  been 
bred  up  with  infinite  tenderness  and  delicacy.     They  say 
she  is  of  great  sensibility,  and  easily  alarmed.    This  inay    / 
be  called  amiable ;  but  it  is  dreadfully  troublesome.'  She 
made  an  observation  about  nerves,  which  I  own  alarmed 
me.    But  I  hope  this  is  merely  a  plan  of  my  brother^ 
and  that  Lady  Amelia  herself  has  no  thought  of  ever  be- 
ing united  to  me,  but  would  reject  such  a  proposal  with 
disdain,  if  it  were  made  to  her.     I  have  so  much  good- 
will to  her,  that,  were  she  to  consult  me  on  the  subject^ 
I  should  most  sincerely  give  her  that  advice.— Adieu  ! 

P.  S.  Just  as  I  was  g(?ing  to  seal  this  long  letter,  my 
brother  came  in,  and  told  nie,  <  that  he  had  received  a 
note  from  the  duchess,  informing  him,  that  Lady  Aspic 
had  beard  of  a  business  that  required  both  her  own  and 
her  nieceV  presence  in  London ;  and'  that  they  had  s^ 


! 


^ 
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put  this  Tf  ry  moniing.' — I  pereeiy^d  that  this  gare  htm 
aome  uneasiness,  though  he  came  to  no  farther  ezplaiui* 
tion  with  me.  As  I  intended  returning  to  the  capital  ia 
a  day  or  two,  this  incident  will,  I  imagine,  make  him  a» 
gree  to  my  leaving  him  with  less  difficulty  than,  perfaiqpe^ 
he  would  otherwise  haye  done.  I  am  impatient  to  see 
the  marchioness,  who  |ias  returned  from  Richmond.  My 
pext  will  probably  be  6rom  London.— Farewell ! 


LETTER  LXXL 
Miss  H.  Clifford  to  Mas.  Sojtef  ebs. 

MY  DEAR  JULIBT^  XoiOm. 

In  my  last  I  informed  you  of  my  reconciliation  with  Ladyr 
Deanport,  and  the  vaare  easy  footing  I  was  then  on  wit^ 
both  the  mother  and  the  son.  All  that  is  now  over :  at 
least  I  am  indined  to  think  so. — You  shall  judge. 

Her  ladyship  visited  my  aunt  the  very  day  after  she 
had  spoken  so  courteously  to  me  at  the  ambassador's.  Her 
behaviour,  in  nil  respects,  was  calculated  to  convinoe 
me,  more  and  more,  that  Mrs.  Demure  had  misrepresent* 
ed  her.  Two  days  after,  she  called  again  in  the  f<Nrenoon» 
She  turned  the  discourse  on  poor  Mrs.  Denham.  She 
$aid,  <  that  having  heard  that  her  eldest  son  was  destined 
for  the  army.  Lord  Deanport  had  offered  to  make  mk 
i4Pplication  for  an  ensigncy  in  the  guards  for  him ;  that 
his  lordship  was  on  such  a  footing  with  administration^ 
and  the  commander  in  chief,  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  his. 
succeeding,  and  desired  me  to  write  lo  Lady  IKana  on  the 
subject ;  and,  in  case  it  was  agreeable  to  the  youth's  mo-> 
ther,  that  the  application  would  be  directly  made.  You 
may  imagine  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  all  this. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  have  usually  been  hurt  by  the 
obsequious  behaviour  c£  my  aunt,  both  to  Lady  Deanport 
and  her  son,  yet  I  joined  in  the  attentions  she  paid  him 
when  he  came  into  her  box  at  the  opera,  after  this  obliging 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  mother.  I  now  most  sincerely 
wished  that  my  aunt  might  be  entirely  mistaken  in  he^ 
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ndtkm  of  bis  lordsfaipV  peMion  for  me,  bedhise,  being 
flfelnsibte  that  I  tould  not  make  bim  a  stritable  retttni»  it 
gave  me  uneasiness  to  think  I  should  ever  be  Under  the 
necessity  of  giving  him  any.  I  really  felt  so  much  good 
will  towards  him,  that  it  mu6t  have  been  apparent  in  my 
whole  looks  and  manner* 

After  the  opei^,  he  attended  us  to  our  carrii^ge.  One' 
of  his  footmen  told  him,  jii^t  as  we  were  stepping  in,  that 
his  own  chariot  was  far  behind,  and  could  not  get  up  to 
the  door  for  some  time.  My  aunt,  observing  that  it  rain* 
ed  a  little,  offered  to  set  him  down  at  his  own  house,  which 
was  not  much  out  of  our  way.  1  did  not  entirely  relish 
aoiiie  of  his  behaviour  in  the  coach,  which  could  not  be 
observed  by  my  aunt ;  but  which,  t  afterwards  thought, 
must  have  been  merely  accidental, — so  unwilling  was  I  to 
construe  any  thinjg  to  his  disadvantage  which  could  bear 
H  favourable  meaning.  Lady  Deanport  called  the  follow- 
ing morning ;  and,  without  coming  out  of  her  chariot,  sent 
word  that  she  waited  for  my  aunt,  who  had  just  before  in- 
formed  me  ^  that  she  expected  her  ladyship  to  carry  her 
to  see  a  collection  of  birds,  at  no  great  distance  from  town, 
and  that  she  should  not  return  until  about  the  usual  time 
of  dressing  for  dinner.^ 

After  she  was  gone,  I  took  up  a  pamphlet,  which  had 
been  brought  that  very  morning.  When  I  tell  you  that 
it  pleased  me  highly,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  was 
not  of  the  nature  of  those  usually  sent  to  my  uncle  :  it  had 
no  reference  to  that  everlasting  source  of  calumny  and 
dissension,  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  that  has  been 
written  on  that  subject  might  be  called,  The  Paina  of  Re- 
collection. The  performance  which  pleased  me  so  much 
is  entitled.  The  Pleasures  of  Memory.  I  have  sent  it  to 
you  by  the  stage,  with  an  earnest  prayer,  my  dearest  Ju- 
Het,  that  your  life  may  continue  to  be  supplied  with  inci- 
dents of  the  most  pleasing  remembrance. 

As  I  finished  the  perusal.  Lord  Deanport  was  shown  in- 
to the  room.  Though  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  lord- 
sbip^s  entrance,  the  pleasure  I  had  received  from  the  poem 
must  have  been  predominant  in  my  countenance,  and 
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nutyhave  been  iviputed  by  lum  to  my  Mtiafeedoa  at  bitf 
appearance :  indeed,  as  socm  aa  I  recpllecled  what  he  had 
undertaken  in  favour  of  young  DenbaQi»  he  judged  in 
0ome  measfire  r%ht 

Be  had  not  sat  long,  before  he  hegasi  to  compliment 
me  on  my  looks,  &c.  &e.  &c. 

I  bowed,  and,  without  taking  farther  notice  of  the 
commoD-place  praise,  started  another  subject.  He  did 
not  answer  my  lead,  but  resumed  the  stale  8train« 

^  Why,  you  told  me  all  this  last  mght,  my  lord,*  said 
I.  *  Are  you  surprised  that  I  look  as  well  in  the  mom- 
ing  as  I  did  in  the  evening  i* 

To  this  he  replied,  at  first,  with  the  smile  whicb  is  his 
usual  resource  when  he  has  no  other  answer  ready.  And, 
after  recollection,  he  added,  with  an  obsequious  gesture, 
and  in  a  tone  which  appeared  to  me  rather  ridiculous, 
though  cerUunly  intended  to  be  very  captivating,  *  That 
be  thought  me  charming  at  all  times ;  thai*  But  I 

need  not  repeat  what  he  said ;  you  have  had  it  all  ad* 
dressed  to  yourself,  my  dear,  twenty  times,  by  twenty 
different  men. 

<  Fray,  my  lord,^  said  I,  interrupting  him,  *  did  you 
never  feel  remorse,  for  trying  to  render  the  bndnsof 
women  more  giddy  than  theynaturally  are,  by  flattery  ?* 

<  t  know  one  woman,^  said  be,  bowing  very  obsequi^ 
ously,  *  to  whose  merits  1  cannot  do  even  justice.' 

<  Leave  the  woman  then,*  replied  I,  laughing,  <  to  do 
justice  to  herself ;  she  is  probably  fully  apprised  of  all 
the  merit  that  really  belongs  to  her.  Her  fiuilts,  indeed^ 
may  escape  her  discernment ;  but,  believe  me,  my  lord. 
It  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  most  minute  of  her  good 
qualities  will  not/ 

I  remember  I  spoke  this  in  a  very  gay  manner.  How 
it  struck  the  man  I  know  not ;  but,  with  a  vivacity  un-i 
usual  to  him,  he  swore  I  was  irresistible,  seized  my  hand, 
and,  before  I  could  disengage  it,  proceeded  to  other  li« 
berties. 

Forcing  myself  from  him,  I  rung  the  bell  twice,  very 
briskly.    He  stood  disconcerted.    When  the  servant  en« 


tered)  I  prammneed,  with  as  much  cold— <s  as  teMld  a»- 
aume, '  Au  IctdtUpU  carvtagt^ 

*  I  walktd  hither,^  said  be,  with  a  disturbed  voice. 

I  nodded  to  the  footnftan  to  retire ;  which,  when  he  had 
done,  I  replied,'^^'  Your  lordship  may  return  in  the 
same  manner.* 

He  began  an  apology ;  but,  before  he  had  finished,  I 
left  the  room. 

When  my  aunt  returned,  I  made  no  mention  to  her  of 
what  bad  happened ;  nor  shall  I  to  any  other  person.*** 
I  hope  we  shall  see  no  mcnre  of  his  lordship ;  and  I  shall, 
with  patience  and  resignation,  bear  being  pitied  by  my 
aunt  Mid  others,  as  one  of  those  unfortunate  nymphs, 
wImh  after  having  entertained  ambitious  hopes,  have  been 
forsaken  by  highborn  faithless  swains.  The  lamentations 
of  my  aunt  will  be  sincere :  those  of  some  othet  of  my 
female  friends,  who,  I  could  easily  perceive,  saw  his  lord'* 
ship*s  attentions  to  me  with  envy,  will  be  uttered  with  the 
accent  of  sorrow,  and  the  sensation  of  joy. 

Yet,  people  are  so  dexterous  at  finding  excuses  fot 
their  own  conduct,  and  so  ready  to  censure  that  of  others^ 
that,  I  dare  say,  hb  lordship  thinks  I  behaved  like  a 
coquette  at  the  beginning  of  this  business,  and  like  a 
prude  at  the  conclusion.  I  regard  not  what  he  and 
many  others  may  think;  but,  as  I  dislike  both  these 
characters,  it  is  of  importance  to  me  that  my  friend,  and 
only  confidant  in  this  transaction,  should  be  satisfied  that 
I  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  neither.  You  cannot  but 
have  observed,  my  dear,  that  when  I  relaxed  a  little  in 
appearance  from  the  indifference  I  really  felt  for  this 
lord,  on  my  first  getting  acquunted  with  him,  it  was  not 
from  a  spirit  of  coquetry,  but  merely  to  vex  Lady  Dean- 
port,  who,  I  perceived,  was  dreadfully  out  of  humour  at 
her  son^s  attentions  to  me,  and  I  had  no  other  way  of  re- 
taliating on  her  for  the  malicious  style  in  which  she  spoke 
of  Lady  Diana.  When  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that  I  had  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  her, 
and  knew  his  intentions  regarding  young  Denham,  my 
behaviour  was  still  less  prompted  by  coquetry,  but  en« 
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ti?ety  by  g^fittitie  good  will,  as  it  woold  haro  Seen  to. 
#ard8  any  man  of  his  rank,  for  y/fbom  I  had  no  o&er  sen*^ 
timent. 

As  for  the  iinpatation  of  prudery,  that  gives  me  still 
lesscpncem;  for,  although  bk*  ferdship^s  behaVibiir  in 
the  coach  was  equivocal,  and  the  liberties  he  attempted 
hekt  day  of  no  very  heinous  nature,  jret  I  could  not  help 
considering  the  second  as  an  explanation  of  the  first. 
Perhaps  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  the  very  circum- 
'etanceofhttf  rank  in  life,  which  had  increased  mjaen^ 
of  obligation  for  his  friendly  conduct  regarding  Mrs.  IKn- 
ham^s  family,  and  which  softetaed  my  behaviour  to  htm, 
had  a  contrary  effect  when  he  attempted  liberties  which  I , 
should  have  repelled  in  any  man,  but  which  ought  to  be 
more  guarded  against  from  a  man  of  rank  than  another,-— 
and  which  excice  greater  indignation,  because  the  idea  he 
himself  entertains  of  his  high  birth  may  be  the  source  of 
ills  presumption. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  thought  over-nice  and  scrupu- 
lous by  any  teoman  of  sense  and  tirtue,  (for  men  are  no 
proper  judges) :  but  a  becoming  pride,  independent  of 
any  superior  consideration,  I  am  convinced,  will  justify 
my  treating  this  noble  lord  as  I  did. 

I  should  be  as  well  pleased,-  however,  to  hear  nothing 
more  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  loiHlsbip 
should  ever  mention  it.  You  write  sometimes  to  Lady 
Diana :  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  will  give  no  hint  to  her. 
-■^Whether  Lord  Deanport  will  ever  wish  to  see  me 
more,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  determined  to  avoid  him  as 
much  as  I  decently  can.  It  will  be  difBcult  to  account 
for  this  to  my  aunt,  without  letting  her  know  the  Hrhole, 
which  I  am  not  inclined  to  do.  This  difficulty  I  must 
encounter  directly,-  for  I  hear  her  coming.    Adieu  ! 

H    CLIFFORD. 
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LETTER  LXXII. 
Jaxks  GiiHBiLL,  Eiq.  to  the  Couvtbsb  o/'Deanpoet* 

MY  DVAK  LADV  DHA^PORT,  *^^*  Wdet. 

Why  should  I  expatiate  on  the  cruel  disappointment  I 
have  met  with)  when  t  can  g^ve  you  a  complete  idea  of  it 
in  three  words.—- The  man  is  dead  I— -his  whole  fortune  is 
left  to  another,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  to  poor 
relations^  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  me,  to  purchase  a 
mourning  ring.— -Curse  the  legacy  and  the  legator !— Did 
you  erer  hear  of  any  thing  so  perfidious  ?•— I  never  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  fellow  whom  he  has  appointed 
his  heir.— How  could  I  ?  He  is  but  a  very  distant  rela- 
tion, of  the  name  of  Evans,  a  young  artist,  as  poor  as 
Job  paid  to  have  genius :  that  alone  would  have  pre- 
vented me  from  suspecting  him  ?— Whoever  knew  for- 
tune so  very  bountiful  to  genius  ?"As  it  is  now  appa- 
rent  that  he  is  one  of  her  favourites,  he  will  henceforth 
be  ranked  among  the  dunces. 

This  young  fellow  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the  old  hy- 
pocrite, who  remitted  him  small  sums,  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  bis  studies  as  a  painter.  I  met  him  when  he 
was  last  at.  Dresden ;  and,  as  I  knew  that  he  wrote  some- 
times to  Phillips,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  show  the  fel- 
low every  civility  in  my  power.  I  reoomn^ended  him  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  to  several  English  gentlemen,  who 
bought  pictures  of  him.— He  seemed  wonderfully  grate- 
ful, and  be  d— d  to  him !  Every  body  is  grateful,  as  your 
ladyship  knows,  while  they  are  receiving  favours :  ingra* 
titude  never  begins  till  the  benefactor  loses  the  power  or 
inclination  of  granting  more.  One  person,  who  had  pur- 
chased several  of  his  pictures,  carried  them  to  England, 
and  showed  them  to  Phillips,  speaking,  at  the  same  time, 
very  highly  of  the  lad^s  private  character-— <'that  he  would 
be  an  hcftiour  to  his  family,^  &c.  This  gave  the  old  do- 
tard  the  first  idea  of  making  him  his  heir.— The  will  was 
made  privately— the  attorney  and  witnesses  were  sworn 
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to  8ecresy.-«-Never  was  an  raiiooent,  unsuspecting  inan» 
so  completely  duped  as  I  have  been.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  ihad»  to  tbinic  on  the  cursed  fiMAffty  by  whieh 
I  contributed  to  my  own  misfortune.  If  I  had  not  re- 
commended  this  young  puppy  to  the  officious  blockhead 
who  cairried  his  works  to  Phillips,  and  spoke  of  *him  asbne 
Who  would  do  honour  to  his  family,  the  old  rascal  w6nld 
never  have  dreamt  of  leaving  him  more  tTian  two  or  thftte 
hundred  pounds ; — even  that  would  have  been  too  mlich 
for  such  a'beggarly  dog.— Honour  to  the  family! — ^D — tt 
.  him,  he  is-;-*— What  ? — a  fainter, — a  fellow  Employed, 
from  morning  to  niglit,  in  spreadhig  colours  on  canvass- 
in  endeavouring  to  impose  on  mankind,  by'giving  beauty 
.  to  features  intended  to  express  deformity ;  by  putting 
sense  into  countenances  which  honest  nature  intended  Tdr 
fools ;  and  very  often  representing  kctions,  fdr  which  thott 
who  performed  them  deserved  to  be  hanged^  I  haVc 
heard  of  one  of  them,  (who  is  called  a  ttian  of  great  genius 
7  too),  who  is  employed  in  painting  a  series  of  pictures,  in 
,  which  Satan  himself  plays  a  principal  roll. — And  this  they 
Call  one  of  tlie  fine  arts. — ^A  very  flhe  art,  truly ;  but,  fine 
or  coarse,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose : — Phillips  bad  no 
taste  for  it,  in  any  of  its  branches :  lie  never  paid  a  far- 
thing for  ^  picture  in  his  life,  except  once,  to  an  itinerant 
limnerj  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  inn  at  Landilo« 
-b— As  the  story  will  give  your  ladyship  some  idea  of  what 
a  brute  this  kinsman  of  mine  was,  it  is  worth  recounting. 
The  limner,  being  in  distress  fbrmbney,  ofiered  to  paint 
Thillips^s  portrait,  or  that  of  any  of  his  friends,  for  a  mo« 
derate  sum<  Phillips  took  him  home  in  his  carriage,  say- 
ing,— •  That,  as  for  his  own  face,  it  was  not  worth  paints 
ing ;  but  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  portrait  of  a 
worthy  frieiid  of  his,  who,  he  feared,  was  in  a  declining 
wiiy.'* — Who  do  you  think  this  friend  was  ?  Why,  an  old 
Welch  pony,  'who  had  carried  him  up  and  down  the 
mountains  for  iabove  a  dozen  years :  and  who,  as  lie  a^stert* 
ed,  had  rendered  him  more  essential  services  thaii  any 
friend  he  had.  The  portrait  of  the  horse  was  painted  ac- 
cordingly :  it  was  thought  so  like,  that  Phillips  paid  the 


initft  iottbk  liie  mtm  be  ImmI  targuaed  Sat^  hung  kmpia 
Ui  |^o«r,  and  never  lueked  «l  it,  after  the  deetii  ef  the 
anginal,  widioat  a  dgb)  and  a  ebort  peacgyiio  am  faisaK>' 
eeUent  xpialities.*— Did  yom  ledyslup  ever  hear  of  anjr 
thing  80  inconeiatent  ?  That  the  eenne  man,  mho  4iaM 
behcve  'with  such  genevesity  le  a  'vegFant  dsid)ert  ^oaA 
diowed  80  much  regard  for  the  memory  of  an  aid  home, 
•hoofai  be  ei^MiUe  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  io  his  nea*^ 
eat  mak  relation— one  who  had  hurried  feem  theceati- 
nent  on  the  first  rumour  of  his  danger  *'who  had  altendi» 
ed  him,  with  much  asskhiity,  during  a  tecKoas  illncoa  ■ 
who^  on  Ills  aooount,  had  been  agitated  b^ween  hope  and 
ftaE,  fbr  months  together  ;—^and,  after  aU^  to  be  thus 
treated !  I  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  the 
old  villain  is  now  sufferings  in  the  other  woiM,  finr  idl  his 

« u    No^  aio^  I  will  not  carry  my  resentment  that 

length.  I  have  strong  rsaaoos  for  hqung  there  is  no  audi 
place «  it  b  best,  on  the  whole,  that  he  should  xeaiaan  with* 
out  feeling.— ^ang  him !  he  nevet*  had  either  fiielingor 
natural  affeotion,  otherwise  he  would. not  have  blasted  dl 
my  expectations  in  this  manner.  So  far  from  having  an  j- 
sympathy  with  me,  on  Modlection^  and  putting  oircunw 
stances  together,  I  be^n  to  i^nk  Aatbe  enjoyed  my  pce-- 
sent  disappointment  hy  anticipation.  I  now  perfectly  ra^ 
member,  that  several  airaes^  when  I  ni«as  displaying  igneaft 
uneasiness  on  account  of  his  suffeiings,  or  was  more  than 
commonly  assiduous  in  ofiertng  him  my  assistance,  a  kind 
of  contemptuous,  or  sarcastic  smile,  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance.—Is  it  possible  that  the  old  folc  really  penetrated 
through  all  my  disguises,  and  saw  the  true  state  of  joof 
mind  ?    On  my  conscience,  I  half  suspect  it. 

To  maintain  the  appearance  of  genuine  sorrow,  when 
the  heart  overflows  with  joy,  is  a  very  difficult  attempt. 
We  see  it  tried,  every  day,  hy  heirs,  widows,  and  others, 
without  imposing  on  any  mortal.  I  do  not  beHeve  it  was 
ever  executed  in  a  more  exquisite  manner  than  by'your 
ladyship,  after  my  lord^s  death.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  my  attempts  have  been  less  successfuL—I  remembeCf 
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one  titte  iii'  par^ular,  a  litde  before  Phillips  died,  I  alood 
St  fais  bed-8tde»  sighing  ▼eiy  boisterously,  and  making 
every  effort  to  muster  affliction  or  despair  (if  possible)  in- 
to my  countenance ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  expresnve 
ironical  glance  he  threw  on  me ;-— it  made  a  transient  im-i 
pression  at  the  moment ;«— it  makes  a  deqfer  on  recollec* 
tion.  I  bdievci  in  my  conscience,  that  the  unrelenting, 
old  i411ain  meant  it  to  say— <  Sigh  and  sob  as  you  please, 
CSousin  Orindill— you  do  not  deceive  me ;  and,  with  all 
your  .hypocrisy,  you  will  be  confoundedly  bit^ 

But,  if  that  glance  had  meant  as  much  as  Burleigh^a 
diake  of  the  head  meant  in  the  play  of  The  Critic^  I  de« 
serve  it  all,  Soc  recommending  diat  cursed  little  prig,  at 
Dresden,  to  the  notice  of  any  of  my  acquuntance.— Oh  I 
that  stings  deep. 

Yet  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  been  often  guilty 
of  teasing  my  friends,  in  favour  of  needy  vagabonds,  nei* 
then  What  a  cruel  i^;gr»vatiott !  that  I  should  have  de* 
viated  from  my  usual  prudence  in  this  single  instance, 
and  thereby  contributed  to  kU  happiness  who  is  the  ruin 
of  mine !'— After  all,  this  may  not,  perhaps,  tend  to  hb 
happiness  at  the  long  run :  there  is  some  comfort  in  that 
thought  Had  Phillips  left  him  oply  a  moderate  legacy, 
he  would  have  persevered  in  the  practice  of  an  art  in 
which  he  took  much  delight,  and  in  which  I  was  assured 
(in  spite  of  what  I  said  before)  he  was  daily  improving : 
he  might  gradually  have  acquired  fortune  and  high  re« 
putation^  and  passed  his  life  more  agreeably  than  he  is 
likely  to  do  after  this  windfall,  which,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one,  will  relax  his  efforts,  blast  his  hopes  of  improvement 
as  a  painter,  sink  him  into  indolence,  and  overwhelm  him 
with  oiaat.  This  might  have  occurred  to  the  old  scoun- 
drel on  his  deathbed.  He  might  have  reflected,  that  by 
such  an  unjust  will  he  would  render  me  miserable,  with* 
out  making  this  distant  cousin  of  his  happy. 

Yet  I  question  whether  even  that  consideradon  would 
have  had  any  weight  with  a  man  so  completely  selfish  and 
devoid  of  principle :— 'but,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that,  by  this  diabolical  will,  he  has  made  me  suffer  as 
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muck  vexation  in  reality,  as  I  had,  in  appearanoe,  on 
oount  of  liis  illness.  I  am  sure  I  need  suffer  no  other. 
But  though  I  may  say,  with  Hamlet,  *  Mam  Mi^U  wot 
met  1  cannot  add,  nor  woman  neAher ;  for  I  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  on  the  favour  with  whidi  your  lady- 
ship honours  me,  on  every  reverse  of  fortune. 

I  could  not  delay  a  moment  in  acquainting  you  with 
what  has  happened ;  and  your  ladyship  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  my  letter  is  written  in  an  incoherent  style; 
Prompted  by  a  variety  of  punftd  fiselings,  I  must  remain 
tn  this  cursed  country  for  some  time  longer ;  but  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  in  London  very  soon. 
I  remain,  your  ladyship's  most  futhful  and  most  afflicted 
bumble  servant, 

J.  QKIMDlLi:.. 

P.  S.  This  misfortune  has  come  so  unexpectedly,  that 
I  have  nothing  provided ;  and  never  in  my  life  stood  in 
more  need  of  a  supply. 


LXXIII. 

Miss  HoEATiA  Cliffoad  to  Mrs.  Sommsrs. 

LOHiOMm 

JL  on  are  right^  my  dear— this  business  did  not  end  where 
I  expected.  I  really  was  in  hopes  that  his  lordship^s 
pride  would  have  been  so  much  wounded  by  the  issue  of 
our  last  interview,  that  he  would  never  have  deigned  to 
attempt  to  renew  it.-— In  this  hope  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. I  received  a  letter  from  him  of  tfpology  for  his 
conduct,  imputing  it  to  the  fervour  of  his  passion,  admira- 
tion, &c.  which  made  him  forget  himself  for  a  moment ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  thousand  protestations  of  re- 
spect, affection-— I  don^t  know  what ;  and  concludes  with 
a  request  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  me  the  same  day,  or 
the  following,  on  a  hunness  on  ufhich  the  happiness  of  his 
fvhole  lifgy  as  he  very  formally  protests,  depends* 

This  letter  vexed  me  heartily*    I  foresaw  that  it  would 
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be  the  forenuuier  of  dispotetf  witfa  my  aunt,  whidi  I  how 
alwayi  endeavoured  verj  carefoUy  to  avoid.  Being  toUL 
that  tbe  aervant  who  had  brought  the  letter  waited  for  an 
aaewer,  I  immediatelj  wrote  one  to  the  foHowing  effbet* 
•-»*  That  I  should  think  no  more  of  the  afEnr  which  he 
seemed  so  anxious  about,  and  hoped  that  he  would  give 
himself  as  little  concem.-^^-I  thanked  him  for  the  po- 
lite ezpres^ons  in  his  letter  f  but  as  I  was  fuUj  coDvinced 
that  I  had  not,  and  never  <5ould  have,  a  coanection  with 
any  thing  on  which  the  happiness  of  his  lordsbip^s  lifedi^ 
pended,  I  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  interview  he 
rtc]iuested,  and  also  from  the  honour  of  repei ving  any  ukh^ 
letters  from  him.* 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  tp  under^ 
stand,  on  my  return  from  an  airing  with  my  uncle,  that 
I^rd  Deanport  had  called  and  passed  a  full  hour  with 
my  aunt«  I  saw  by  her  countenance  that  she  was  full  of 
what  she  had  considered  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  pommunieat* 
ing  it  to  me.  My  uncle  asked  two  or  three  times,  during 
dinner,  if  any  thing  particular  had  happened.-— He  receiv- 
ed a  note,  which  doliged  him  to  go  out  earlier  than  usual. 

My  aunt  then  informed  me  that  Lord  Deanport  had 
been  with  her,  and  had  expressed  great  unea^ness  on  ac-; 
oount  of  a  coldness  which  had  taken  place,  on  my  part^ 
towards  him ;  that  he  bad  spoken  of  me  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration,  and  had  begged  of  her  to  use  her  in- 
fluence with  me,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  his 
oourt  to  me  as  formerly.  She  then  commented  to  me  on 
the  foUy  of  behaving  with  coldness  to  a  suitor  of  his  im- 
portance :  '  for,*  added  she^  <  although  he  did  not  speak  of 
marriage  in  direct  terms,  it  is  evident  that  he  intends  it, 
and  probably  will  make  tbe  proposal  the  very  first  time 
you  give  him  an  opportunity.' 

As  I  perceived  that  he  had  not  mentioned  to  my  aunt 
the  immediate  origin  of  the  coldness  he  complained  of^  I  al- 
so thought  it  best  not  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  contented  myself  with  expressing  much  concern 
^  not  being  able  to  meet  tbe  wishes  of  so  near  wd  so  af- 


£eQtiOD2Vt9  %  r^lfii^n  ;  ^^t  thi^t,  in  an  affair  of  this  perso];^- 
al  nature^  I  must  be  allowed  to  be  directed  by  my  ow^ 
feeliqgs. 

.  As  I  cpuld  guess  pretty  nearly  what  she  would  ^a^e 
urged,  and  as  X  wished  to  avoid  altercation,  I  pronoun- 
ced this  in  a  more  decided  manner  fhan  I  ever  spoke  to 
my  aunt  before.  The  consequence  was  what  I  expect- 
ed—She parted  from  n^e  without  deigning  to  say  another 
word. 

Next  forepoon  I  happenecl  to  be  amusing  myself,  look- 
ing at  a  collection  of  prints  in  a  small  room  adjoining  to 
the  library,  when  my  aunt  entered  it  with  my  uncle,  who 
ivas  just  returned  from  his  ride.  She  immediately  began 
to  state  to  him  whaf  had  passed  between  Lady  Deanport 
and  her  the  preceding  day.-*The  door  was  not  c|uite 
shut — I  heard  distinctly  what  was  said. — She  certainly 
thought  I  was  in  my  own  apartment — I  b^h^'^c  I  ought 
to  have  withdrawn :  but  as  tliere  was  no  other  way  of 
quitting  the  room,  than  by  passing  through  the  library,  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  move :  and  this  enables  me  to  give 
you  the  following  dialogue. — Aftef  complaining  of  my  ut^ 
accountable  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  ad« 
dresses  of  Lord  Deanport,  my  aun^  begged  of  her  hus- 
band to  use  his  influence  with  me,  that  I  might  not  a  sc« 
cond  tiqap  allow  a  most  advantageous  match  to  escape 
from  me ;  and  concluded  by  asking,  *  when  be,  or  any  of 
my  friends,  could  expect  t|iat  I  should  have  such  another 
oiFer  ?"*    . 

Mr.  Damley.  That  is  a  question,  my  dear,  which,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  answer. 

Mrs.  Darnlej/.  The  Earl  of  Deanport  is  young,  hand- 
some, rich,  of  high  rank,  and  Hkely  to  obtain  some  distin- 
guished ofBce  in  the  household. 

Mr.  D.  Perhaps  you  mean  in  the  state  or  army,  my 
dear? 

Mrs.  D.  By  no  means,  my  dear.  The  one  is  trouble- 
some, and  the  other  dangerous,  especially  at  the  present 
times.  An  office  in  the  household  is  equally  honour^}le, 
aiid  by  much  the  safest.    And,  besides^  my  lord's  lady 
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may  have  an  office  m  it  as  well  as  his  lordship,  which  she 
could  not  have  in  the  state  or  army. 

Mr.  D.    Have  you  represented  all  this  to  Horatia  ? 

Mrs.  D.    That  I  have,— again^  and  again,  and  again* 

Mr.  D.  Since  so  many  alluring  circumstances,  unit- 
ing in  one  man,  are  not  able  to  bias  her  in  his  favcmr,  do 
you  not  imagine,  my  dear,  that  this  forms  a  strong  pro* 
sumption  of  her  having  a  very  valid  reason  tone  refunng 
him  ? 

Mrs.  D.  No,  Mr.  Damley,  she  can  have  no  reason 
for  refusing  such  a  man  as  Lord  Deanport,  except  her 
having  taken  a  fancy  for  some  other. 

Mr.  p.  Well,  my  dear,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  do 
you  not  think  it  a  pretty  valid  reason  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Not  at  all :  for  that  must  be  mere  caprice, 
and  will  soon  wear  off. 

Mr.  D.  Let  us,  at  least,  irut,  my  dear,  till  it  doer 
wear  off. 

Mrs.  D.    It  will,  then,  be  too  late. 

Mr.  p.  Of  that,  my  dear,  we  cannot  be  sure ;  but  of 
this  we  are  absolutely  certain— that  to  begin  to  persuade 
a  woman  to  marry  one  man,  before  her  love  (or  caprice, 
if  you  please)  for  another  is  worn  off,  would  be  beginning 
too  soon. 

Mrs.  />•  I  have  known  many  instances  of  women  who 
have  bepome  fond  of  their  husbands  after  marriage, 
though  they  were  not  in  love  with  them  before.  Peopled 
tempers  conform  and  accommodate  to  each  other  on  near 
acquaintance,  and  when  they  have  a  common  interest 

Mr.  D.  I  have  known,  at  least,  ^B  many,  my  dear,  of 
women,  who,  being  indifferent  about  their  husbands  be- 
fore  marriage,  came  to  detest  them  aft^r  it,  precisely  be- 
cause they  became  better  acquainted  with  them.  I  shall 
only  instance  your  relation,  poor  Charlotte,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  dislike  of  t|)e  man,  was  persuaded  to  marry  Sir  Jo- 
seph Waddel.  She  was  told  that  she  would  like  him 
better  and  better  by  degrees,  that  she  would  enjoy  great 
affluepce,  and,  of  qourse,  live  very  comfprtably.  Instead 
of  better  and  better,  however^  the  poor  woman  (you  told 
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ne  yourself)  fikes  him  wcme  and  worse^  lives  Tery  tmcom* 
firtMy^  andy  of  course,  has  little  or  no  enjoyment  in  her 
affluence. 

Mrs.  D.  There  is  a  difference  between  Sir  Joseph 
Waddel  and  a  handsome  young  man. 

Mr.  D.  There  is  so.  Yet  a  woman  who  dislikes  them 
both,  in  my  humUe  opinion,  should  marry  neither. 

Mr$.  D.  Besides  being  young  and  handsome,  Lord 
Deanport  is  a  peer. 

ifn  D.  Tou  seem  to  have  a  great  partiality  for 
peers. 

Mr$.  2).    Depend  upon  it,  all  womankind  have. 

Mr.  2).  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  men  sacrificed 
rather  too  much  to  obtain  that  rank— *-!  can  be  no  longer 
of  that  opinion ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  a  peer. 

[My  aunt  was  certainly  a  good  deal  affected  by  this 
last  speech  of  my  uncle.— I  distinguished  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  emotion  in  her  voice,  while  she  said] 

Mr$*  2>.  You  do  me  great  injustice,  if  you  are  not 
persuaded  that  there  is  one  commoner  whom  I  prefer  to 
the  whole  house  of  peer& 

Mr.  D*  Since  that  is  the  case,  my  dear,  I  am  again 
reconciled  to  my  rank  in  life,  and  have  no  longer  a  wish 
for  a  peerage. 

Mrs.  Z>.  After  all,  my  good  friend,  donH  you  think 
die  world  will  be  greatly  surprised  if  you  neglect  to  do 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  prevail  on  yo\ir  niece  \o  ac« 
cept  of  so  advantageous  an  offer. 

Mr.  D.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  through  life,  my  dear, 
to  oonuder  whether  a  measure  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself, 
and  to  act  accordingly,  without  considering  in  the  least 
wheUier  the  world  would  be  surprised  or  not*  If  Honu 
tia  does  not  like  the  man,  which  Uiere  is  great  reason  to 
believe  is  the  case,  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  persuade 
the  girl  to  marry  him,  merely  to  prevent  the  world  from 
being  surprised. 

Mrs.  D.    Not  merely  for  that,  though  the  opinion  of 
the  wprld  ought  to  have  some  weight,  but  also  because 


thet  num  in  q^ea^ioB  i»  ^egffil^  i^^p^n^ke^^  f^nd-* 

Mr.  Z>.    And  a  lord* 

Mr$'  P^  Verj  i^elt^rr^I  do  i^^pwledg?  that  in  pj  o^ 
junion,  that  very  circux^stance  ought  to  hav.e  copcpi^o;^^ 
weight, 

Mr.  D.  I  grant  it^  my  de^r :  but  ;o^  must  admif  i|I- 
to,  that  although  all  women  have  a  taste  for  lor^  yet 
some  lord^  are  not  to  every  woman's  tas^.  fi(ow  t)iejparti- 
pillar  lord  ii^  questipn^  with  bI\  hi^  elegance,  happens  not 
to  be  to  the  taste  of  your  niepe,  which,  in  my  opii^iap, 
overbalances  the  advantages  which  you  thinly  l\e  pos- 
SjesseSf  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  thi^t  a  young  woman 
is  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  situation  i^bo  is  married  to 
a  man  she  does  not  like. 

^rs,  D.  I  feel  no  uneasiness  pn  that  score,  Hqratia 
has  bad  top  good  an  education,  and  is  of  toq.virtupus 
principles,  ever  to  deviate  from  the  fidelity  sh^  wiU  owe 
to  her  husband* 

Mr>  D.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Horatjii,  and 
the  utmost  affection  for  her ;  on  which  account  I  am  tbe 
more  averse  from  having  any  hand  in  persua4ing  her  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  man  she  does  not  lo.ve.— |  wish  to 
keep  those  I  value  out  of  danget. 

Mrs*  D.  Good  Heayens !  Mr.  DarnlejT,  what  strange 
fancies  you  haye.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  woman*  well 
educated,  who  has  always  been  in  good  ooQipany,  who  is 
married  to  a  man  of  high  rank-^^ 

Mr.  D.  Rank  makes  no  odds ;  there  are  as  many 
cuckolds  in  the  Hopse  of  Peers  as  in  the  Cqurt  of  Alder- 
Wn* 

Mr$.  D,.  Well,  Mn  Damley,  ypu  really  astonish  me. 
\  nj»ver  beard  yoiji  spi^k  sucb  language.  Have  you  such 
fxk  opinion  pf  Hqratia  Clifford  as  to  think  that- 

Mr.  D.  You  juistake  me,  my  dear ;  I  me^^n  no  insi- 
nuation against  Horatia :  I  love  her  as  much  as  I  could 
were  she  my  daughter.  There  is  no  youxjig  woman  on 
earth  of  whom  I  have  a  higher  e^eem  ;-*-but,  I  repeat  it, 
I  would  v^p  plfce  any  pf rsoiji  I  love,  you^g  o^  pld|  man 


•r  womaiu  in  dangerous  tiittaUcins,  if  I  oquU  avoid  in  i 
anif  ayouog  vomaii  whounamed  to  a  naa  die  diaiikef^ 
isy  in  my  opinion^  in  a  very  dangerous  situation.  Biit»  if 
you  y ill  not  admit  it  to  he  dangHoua*  you  eanpot  deny 
it  that  it  is  disagreeable,  whieh  is  anffici^Qt  to  deter  lief 
friends  from  presnng  hey  into  it.  Be^des,  my  daart  as 
women  do  not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  mei|-do,  I  aii| 
t(^  leaFing  them  in  the  full  pesaession  of  those  they  have^ 

Mrs.  J>.    I  do  not  understand  to  lybat  you  allude. 

Mr.  D.  Why,  my  dear,  as  the  fair  sex  are  not  allows 
ed  to  pay  their  addresses  to  those  they  like,  I  am  clear 
for  supporting  them  in  the  privilege  of  rejecting  the  adr 
dresses  of  those  they  do  not  like^  whether  peer  or  coob 
monen 

Mr».  O.  As  Horatia  has  never  hinted  a  prepossession 
in  favour  of  another  man,  her  objectipn  to  Lord  Dean* 
port  must  proceed  from  her  having  he^d  something 
figainst  hi9  temper  or  disposition.  Do  you  not  think,  then* 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  some  inquiry  on  thif 
bead  ?— ^nd,  in  case  of  its  being  foiiqd  that  such  rumour^ 
are  groundless,  you  will  then,  perhaps,  judge  proper  to 
^nvince  my  niece  of  her  error. 

Mr.  D.  Jf  the  case  were  precisely  the  reverse,  my 
dear  ;^if  Horatia,  on  aocQunt  of  his  rank  and  handspme 
person,  were  inclined  to  niarry  a  man  of  a  bad  character 
or  temper ;  f  should  thii^k  it  my  duty  to  bring  proofs  of 
thb  to  her,  that  she  might  alter  her  intention :  but,  in  the 
present  case,  notwithstanding  her  having  no  prepossession 
in  favour  of  another,  she  seems  to  be  averse  from  niarry. 
ing  this  man*  It  is  true  that  there  are  women^  whot, 
from  moUves  of  interest  pr  ambition,  do  iparry  men  for 
whom  they  have  a  contempt  or  aversion ;  but  Horatia 
does  not  possess  that  kind  of  philosophy*  And  she  b«B| 
on  so  many  occasions,  manifested  so  great  a  desire  tp 
oblige  me,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  make  a  request  wbiii^h  sh^ 
may  have  an  invincible  repugnance  against  complying 
with,  and  yet  have  great  pain  in  refusing.-— I  feel  much 
unea^ness  at  this  moment,  mj  dear,  in  not  agreeing  to 
ffhai  you  have  proposed  wit|i  SQ  fuuch  eaf neataesijf  i^^vrif 
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abould  I  give  equal,  or,  perlii^  greater  uneasiness,  to 
one  who,  I  know,  baa  the  utnost  inclination  to  oblige 
meP 

[There  was  no  immediate  answer  made  to  this*  After 
a  short  pause,  my  aunt  said} 

Mr:  D.  My  dear,  I  cannot  answer  what  you  have 
said*— I  beliere  I  have  done  wrcmg  in  pressing  Horati*— 
I  ought  not  to  reason  with  you— I  am  a  weak  reasoner— 
I  wonder  you  could  think  oi  marrying  a  woman  who  can 
argue  so  iU. 

Mr.  D.  It  was  not  on  account  of  your  arguing  talents 
that  I  married  you,  my  dear,  but  for  a  thousand  more 
amiahie  qualities,  by  which  you  have  rendered  me  a  very 
happy  husband.  One  of  them  is,  that  you  acknowledge 
a  mistake  as  soon  as  you  are  made  sensible,  of  it,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  which  is  a  d^ree 
of  candour  that  very  few  great  disputers  are  capable  of. 

[Here  a  footman  entered,  and  having  pronounced  the 
name  of  General  Randal,  they  both  left  die  library  with 
that  eagerness  which  they  always  have  to  see  that  gentle- 
man, and  I  slipped  to  my  own  apartment,  extremely 
pleased  not  to  be  known  to  have  overheard  so  singular  a 
conversation.] 

My  aunt  entered  my  room  scmie  time  after^— <  Your 
uncle  has  convinced  me,  my  dear,^«aid  she,  holding  forth 
her  hand,  ^  that  I  was  wrong  to  trouble  you  in  the  man- 
ner I  did  about  Lord  Deanport.  I  know  you  are  angiy*^ 
Pray  let  us  be  friends.* 

I  need  not  inform  you,  Juliet,  what  return  I  made  to 
so  an  affectionate  an  address— it  quite  overpowered  me. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  refused  her  any  thing. 
•^I  am  glad  she  did  not  at  that  moment  renew  her  re- 
quest respecting  Lord  Deanport — I  will  not  describe  the 
scene  which  passed  between  us,  farther  than  just  to  men- 
tion one  expression  of  my  aunt— <  You  have  been  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  my  dear  Horatia,^  said  she,  <  in  your 
nearest  relations.  Your  father  was  a  man  of  acknowledge 
ed  honour  and  admirable  good  sense ;  your  mother  was  a 
f#ifit ;  an(i  to  your  poor  auut  you  are  obliged  for  being 


tiieee  to  the  mM  just  tad  moit  bellevdait  HUui  in  Eng^ 
land.' 

I  could  not  lore  my  aunt  more  than  I  did ;  hut  I  oer- 
tlunly  have  a  higher  esteem  for  her  than  ever. 

I  knew^  my  dear  Juliet,  that  this  detail  would  g^re  you 
pleasure;  I  stayed,  therefore,  from  the  opera,  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  it.    Yours,  ever. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 
Ladt  Diana  Franklin  to  Mtss  H.  Clifford. 

inr  DEAR  HORATXA,  F/imtai. 

I  kAVX  had  hints,  in  various  letters  from  London,  re^ 
specting  the  attentions  which  have  been  of  late  paid  to 
you  by  the  earl  of  Deanport ;  but,  as  you  never  men- 
tioned that  nobleman  in  your  own  letters,*  I  took  it  fcr 
granted  that  my  correspondents  had  mistaken  the  ustuil 
politeness  of  a  man  of  high  birth  for  extraordinary  cour- 
tesies ;  therefore,  in  my  letters  to  you,  I  took  no  more 
notice  of  the  hints  than,  in  yours  to  me,  you  did  of  the 
attentions.  I  should,  probably,  have  oontinued  the  same 
conduct,  had  I  not  received  a  letter  from  your  uncle  by 
the  last  post,  in  which  he  tells  me,  that,  though  at  one 
time  you  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the  preference  whic^ 
the  earl  gave  you,  which  was  also  countenanced  by  the 
countess  his  mother,  you  have  since  declared  to  your 
aunt,  <  that  you  were  determined  to  discourage  his  ad- 
dresses, and  even  to  avoid  giving  him  any  opportunity  of 
making  them.'— Do  not  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I  mean  to 
impute  blame  to  you  for  not  consulting  your  relations  or 
friends  respecting  your  acceptance  of  a  man  whom  you 
felt  yourself  determined  to  reject,  in  case  he  should  make 
you  a  proposal  of  marriage.  I  think  it  rather  conform- 
able to  your  general  conduct,  that  you  waved  informing 
them  you  had  an  admirer  of  that  rank,  since  you  felt  no 
inclination  to  favour  his  addresses.  Many  young  ladies, 
even  if  they  bad  come  to  the  same  resolution,  w^uld  still 


4l%  ar«njmR« 

tav6  thought  Ifbej  4ffAy^  impoilttnce  ftom  bctiog  it 
known  they  refused  such  an  offer. 

As  this  y^ung  ndUeaotn  han  been  reprtsented  Co  tne, 
however,  as  remarkably  fMtey  falHMisoiiie,  acomnpIislMl^ 
tad  free  from  some  <of  the  eiteefeses  of  which  the  yk}tng 
Inen  of  the  age  are  aoeused ;  and  feta,  at  one  penad,  ytm 
received  his  attentions  in  ^l  fkvoaraUe  manner ;  I  conAss 
I  Aould  like  to  know  (provided  you  feel  no  reluctance  s^ 
gunst  giving  me  the  information)  what  determined  you 
to  change  your  behaviour,  and  take  such  a  decided  reso. 
lution  against  him. 

I  have  tried  to  account  for  this  by  various  conjectores ; 
and  particularly  by  one,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest 
proofs  of  attachment  and  affection  lo  me,  whidi  jrou  have 
^m  different  Qccasions  evinced,  joined  to  the  indignation 
yoift  feel  against  all  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  are 
^ytdtsposed  towards  me,  conld  haipe  msed  in  my  tmnd. 
It  i%  that  the  coldness  whioh  has  long  existed  between 
Lady  Beanport  and  me  may  have  had  weight  in  deter* 
-mining  you  on  this  occasion.  If  there  is  any  foundation 
lot  this  ccmjecture,  I  beg  that  every  thing  of  that  nature 

*  inay  he  thrown  out  of  the  soale ;  for,  whatever  pvejwiioea 
iigasnst  me  may  have  arisen  on  her  ladyship^s  part,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  effaced  in  case  the  connection 
in  queslBon  should  take  place ;  and,  even  although  no 
frreat  intimacy  should  ever  exist  between  her  and  me,  I 
should  Mill  feel  a  very  sensible  satisfaction  in  your  being 
•advantageously  married. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  tell  me  of  the  agreeable  bU 
tuation  of  the  marchioness  at  Richmond,  I  fear  she  will 
4hink  it  Grange  that  I  have  been  so  long  without  waiting 
•on  hen  On  other  accounts  my  absence  from  town  at  pre» 
aent  is  vexatious ;  but  I  plainly  pwoeive  that  my  leaving 
Mrs.  Denbam  at  present  would  afflict  her  more  than  her 
weak  state  of  mind  and  body  could  bear. — I  must  not  pro- 

*  pose  it  iill  she  gains  a  little  more  strength :  she  has  no 
4>ther  friend.— Adieu  i  my  dear  Horatia. 


Pkay  gtte  me  a  little  light  jrespecting  Lord  D» 
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Miss  tlonxTik.  Clifford  to  Lady  Diaka  I^ranklik. 

HT  DEAE  lADY  1>IAVA,  XMoab 

xxAvnCG  sometrn^es  he»&  {>eople  tmiied  into  ridicule  f<k 
asking  their  friends  advice,  whether  they  should  accejft 
"or  rejedt  those  to  whom  they  were  already  married,  or  at 
least  fully  determined  to  many,  I  thought  it  i^ould  be 
equally  ridictiloos  to  consult  mine  inspecting  ^he  addresses 
of  a  man  whom,  in  case  of  his  ever  making  the  proposal  to 
me,  I  was  fully  resolved  to  refuse. 

I  am  happy  t6  find  that  you  do  not  disapprove  of  ihisw 
iBut  you  "wish  to  know  'ihj  objections  to  a  man  of  'high 
rank,  who  has  been  represented  to  you  as  handsome,  p6r« 
lite,  and  acdomplished. — With  regard  to  the  first,  it  would 
be  affectation  to  pretend  to  look  on  it  as  an  aitkle  of  nd 
weight ;  but  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  When  I  perceive 
Tt  has  a  great  deal  with  the  man  himself,  it  has  very  little 
with  me 

As  for  the  second,  I  do  consider  it  as  essetitial  to  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  know  that  Lord  Dean« 
port  is  spoken  of,  by  some  people,  as  remarkably  polite. 
Without  troubling  you  with  my  precise  idea  of  that  terd;^, 
I  shall  only  say,  that  I  dislike  his  lordship^s  kind  of  p<u 
liteness.  He  performs  the  common  civilities  of  «o(»ety  a& 
]f  they  w^e,  in  him,  acts  of  condescension.  His  air,  hia 
gesture,  his  stately,  yet  obiiequious  bows,  all  betray  a  n^ 
tibn  of  his  own  superiority. 

The  great  use  of  politeness,  as  my  dear  and  everJa- 
mented  father  explained  it  to  me,  is  to  correct  the  parti- 
ality, and  check  the  rapacity,  of  self'-love.  He  compared 
politeness  to  a  mask  with  the  features  of  benevolence,  by 
which  men  try  to  cover  the  deformity  of  selfishness.  Some 
Wear  thi^  mask  so  awkwardly,  that  they  continually  show 
p(urt  of  the  ugly  features  behind  it ;  others  let  it  fall  from 
their  face  entirely,  by  too  profound  and  too  firequettt 
bendings.  This  accident  has  frequently  happened  in  my 
presence  to  the  noble  lord  in  question     He  who,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  homage  he  pays  to  the  oompan  j^  pUdnly  dta* 
covers  that  he  thinks  himself  supexidt  to  them  all,  certain- 
ly defeats  the  purpose  of  politeness.  Such  a  man  is  fike 
one  who,  in  the  very  act  of  obsequiously  bowing  to  ano- 
ther, is^all  the  while  admiring  his  own  attitudes,  in  a  mir- 
ror placed  behind  the  person  he  pretends  to  be  treating  so 
courteously. 

I  have  often  beheld  Lord  Deanport  acting  this  ridicu- 
louB  part,  and,  all  the  time,  he  seemed  convinced  that  he 
was  admired  by  the  spectatcnrs  as  much  as  he  admired 
himself. 

I  tried  to  discover  on  what  his  own  admiration  could  be 
founded ;  for,  after  ally  a  man  must,  in  spite  of  the  delu- 
sions of  vanity,  know  something  of  himself.  I  could  find 
out  nothing  on  which  he  could  possibly  rest  it,  unless  it 
were  his  figure  and  rank :  in  every  attainment  that  de* 
pends  on  genius  and  exerdon  he  must  be  sensible  of  de- 
ficiency. This  consciousness  would  have  been  advantage- 
ous if  it  had  prompted  him  to  acquire  what  he  felt  the 
want  of.  It  has  had  no  such  efiect  on  this  noble  lord: 
he  seems  only  solicitous  to  conceal  the  deficiences ;  and 
can  bear  with  complacency,  instead  of  blushes,  praise  for 
imputed  accomplishments ;  than  which  I  know  no  strong- 
er proof  of  a  mean  mind.  Pride  on  account  of  qualities 
we  do  not  possess,  or4u:tions  we  never  performed,  is  pride 
which,  according  to  Pope'^s  expression,  *  licks  the  dust^ 
I  acknowledgCj  at  the  same  time,  that  pride,  on  account 
of  high  birth,  is  natural  to  man :  and,  when  accompanied, 
as  it  often  is,  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the  example  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  justifiable. 
JBut,  to  be  inflated  with  pride  on  account  of  being  de- 
scended from  those  to  whose  characters  our  own  has  no 
resemblance,  and  whose  example  we  never  attempt  to  foU 
low,  is,  in  my  opinion,  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

From  what  I  have  had  opportuoides  of  observing  in 
life,  I  am  led  to  think,  that  persons  born  of  high  rank  aie 
in  general  more  unassuming,  and  possessed  of  greater  ease 
of  manner,  than  those  who  are  raised  to  the  same  ralik  by 
marriage,  or  otherwise.    If  what  I  have  heard  of  the  bte 


Lord  Deanport  bcr  true^  his  lordship  afsd  hi^  Iifdy  were  in*' 
stAOces  of  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  for  he  has  been  de* 
scribed  to  rae  as  a  man  of  very  elegant  manners.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  indeed,  that  the  politene$s  and  elegance  ot 
manner^  which  generally  belongs  to  people  of  birtb>  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  benevolence.  It  gave  me  pain, 
in  a  company  where  I  was  lately,  to  hear  it  asserted,  that 
the  late  Lord  Deanport  was,  with  all  his  politeness,  de^ 
Toid  of  that  virtue ;  and  that  every  appearance  of  it  in  his 
conduct  proceeded  from  ostentation  and  vanity. 

To  return  to  your  letter,-— you  have  been  informed, 
that  at  one  time  I  behaved  to  Lord  Deanport  in  a  manner 
that  made  people  imagine  that  his  addresses  were  agree-^ 
able  to  me ;  and  you*  wish  to  know  my  reasons  for  the  al- 
teration that  afterwards  took  place  in  my  cgnduct.-— I 
own  I  intended  to  have  concealed  this  from  you  ;  but  the 
inclination  you  express  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  is 
nore  than  sufficient  to  make  me  overcome  the  reluctance 
I  had  to  trouble  you  with  such  a  communication^ 


N.  B.  The  rest  of  this  letter  consists  of  an  account  of 
Miss  Clifford's  first  acquaintance  with  Lord  Deanport,  the 
rude  manner  in  which  Lady  Deanport  had  behaved  to  her, 
the  manner  in  which  she  herself  had  retaliated,  the  altera- 
tion that  took  place  in  her  ladyship^s  conduct ;  and  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  Lord  Deanport's  behaviour  at 
Mr.  Darnley^s  :  but  as  thisi  narrative  is,  in  substance,  the 
same  with  what  is  contained  in  the  letters  addressed  ta 
MrSi,  Sommers,  it  is  here  omitted. 


LETTER  LXXVL 

LxnV  DlAKA  FfiANKLIK  tO  MlSS  HORATIA  CLlFFOan. 
MT  DEAR  fiOBATIA, 

X  HAVE  considered,  very  attentively,  the  account  you  give 
of  your  adventure  with  the  noble  lord,  and  every  other 
VOL.  vn.  8  j> 
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part  of  your  last  letter :  the  whole  is  written  with  that 
energy  and  sprightliness  which  belong  to  your  character* 
The  proofs  it  contains  of  that  generous  and  warm  frietid- 
ship,  which  has  long  been  a  source  of  happiness  to  me, 
aiFected  me  greatly ;  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  some 
pun  was  mingled  with  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  the  perusal, 
from  the  idea  that  your  sensibility  to  whatever  concerns 
me  has  led  you  a  little  out  of  the  direct  line  of  propriety^ 
which  you  usually  pursue.  I  will  not  allow  your  warm 
affection  for  myself,  my  dearest  girl,  however  pleasing  to 
,'  my  heart,  to  prevent  me  from  communicating  to  you  my 
'  real  sentiments,  when  I  find  the  least  thing  censurable  in 
any  part  of  your  conduct. 

Though  you  do  not  say  it,  yet  I  am  quite  certain  that 

,    the  manner  in  which  you  have  heard  that  Lady  Deanport 

j    expressed  herself,  regarding  me)  provoked  you  more  than 

;    her  insolence  to  yourself;  yet  your  own  observation  might 

fr:^w  \  0\  »*'  /v  I    have  convinced  you  that  such  intemperate  expressions  are 

^^  ff.^f  \    more  hurtful  to  the  people  who  use  them  than  to  those 

;    they  mean  to  injure,  and  are  best  answered  by  silent  con- 
tempt 

1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  whether  your  remark 
on  the  manners  of  people  born  to  high  rank,  compared  to 
those  of  persons  raued  to  it,  be  well  founded  or  not;  but 
t  can  assure  you  that  the  construction  you'  heard  put  on 
the  late  earl  of  DeanporOs  conduct  is  equally  uncharitable 
and  unjust.  1  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance ;  and 
I  always  thought  him  a  man  of  real  politeness  and  bene- 
volence. Nothing  cad  display  a  more  malicious  turn  of 
mind  than  a  disposition  to  put  bad  constructions  on  actions 
which  naturally  would  bear  good  ones.  When  a  person 
takes  trouble,  and  puts  himself  to  expense,  not  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  the  great  and  powerful,  but 
in  relieving  the  wants,  and  preparing  some  comforts  to  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched  class  of  our*  fellow-creatures, 
how  ungenerous  is  it  to  assert,  or  insinuate,  that  this  pro- 
ceeds from  any  unbecoming  motive ! — ^yet  I  have  heard 
the  annual  entertainment  provided  at  Portman  Square, 
for  the  poor  chimney-sweepers  of  the  capital,  imputed  to 
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Vanity  tad  ostentation.  The  imputation  gave  me  a  verj 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  person  who  made  it,  with- 
out, in  the  smallest  degree^  diminishing  my  esteem  for  the 
institutor,  whose  enlightened  mind  may  exult  in  the  rp» 
flection  that  her  benevolent  festival  diffuses  o^ore  enjoy- 
ment than  all  the  luxurious  entertainments  that  are  wast- 
ed, on  sated  wealth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end. 

In  these  sentiments,  my  dear  Horatia,  I  am  persuaded 
you  join  with  me :  but  I  fear  we  differ  a  little  in  our  no- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  you  resented  Lady  Dean- 
porCs  rudeness;  Instead  of  despising  a  behaviour  which 
dishonoured  her,  not  you,  perceiving  that  she  was  alarm- 
ed at  her  son^s  attenUons  to  you,  although  you  had  re- 
ceived them  before  with  coldness,  you  now  seemed  to  re- 
lish them>  and  assumed  an  air  of  complaisance  to  him, 
merely  to  vex  and  tease  her,  without  regarding  the  con- 
struction he  would  put  on  an  alteration  in  your  behavi- 
our, so  flattering  to  him.  I  greatly  suspect,  that  if  any 
improper  sentiment,  respecting  you,  ever  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Lord  Deanport,  it  was  at  this  time ;  and 
that  he  never  would  have  dared  to  have  behaved  to  you 
as  he  did,  when  he  found  you  alone  at  your  uncle^  if 
the  sudden  alteration  in  your  manner  had  not  encouraged 
him. 

How  can  his  conduct  be  otherwise  accounted  for?— - 
How  came  he  to  change  his  behaviour  to  you,  immediate- 
ly after  you  changed  yours  to  him  ? — He  then  ventured 
on  freedoms  he  had  never  risked  before.  Why  did  he 
not  make  a  proposal  of  marriage  when  he  found  you 
alone  .^*-he  never  could  expect  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Instead  of  this,  he  began  to  take  unbecoming 
liberties.  It  is  clear,  my  dear  Horatia,  that  the  man  put 
a  libertine  construction  on  the  alteration  of  your  behaviour 
to  him.  This  alteration  consisted  not  only  in  its  being 
expressive  of  more  kindness  than  formerly,  but  also  of 
more  than  you  really  felt.  His  subsequent  conduct  is 
one  proof,  among  ten  thousand,  of  the  construction  which 
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men  put  on  a  eoqnettidi  behaviour  in  vomeli.  Thii  is 
not  unworthy  of  your  serious  aUention,  ny  lovely  y<>ttiig 
hi&nd.  Pray  obsenre  t*— The  same  man,  who  had  always 
treated  you  with  the  most  respectful  politeness,  takes  free* 
doms  which  shock  you,  the  moment  that  something  of 
ooquetry  intermingles  with  your  behaviour  to  him  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  you  reassume  your  natural  character,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  virtuous  woman,  he  is  overawed,  disconcert- 
edj  and,  in  the  humblest  tone,  begs  forgiveness. 

Though  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  being  called  an  old 
maid,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  a  prude ;  parti- 
cularly if  great  austerity  be  implied  in  the  word :  yet  I 
would  mueh  rather  be  a  prude  than  a  coquette. 

It  will  be  said,  that  a  coquette  may  be  a  virtuous  wo- 
man ;— she  only  amuses  herself  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  and  deceiving  them  with  false  hopes.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  that  playful  and  thoughtless  ooque- 
try which  has  no  object  beyond  drawing  a  litde  admira^ 
tion ;  of  that  spec  es  of  coquetry  nothing  need  be  said, 
but  that  it  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  game,  and  that  the 
object  it  aims  at  may  be  better  attained  by  other  means. 
But  of  the  other  kind  of  coquetry,  I  own,  my  opinion  is 
very  different. 

Deceiving  men  with  false  hopes  !— Hopes  of  what  na- 
ture ?— What  do  you  think  of  this,  my  dear,  as  an  oc* 
cupation  for  a  virtuous  woman  ?  For  my  own  part,  so 
little  of  a  prude  am  I,  that  I  do  not  think  that  a  woman 
of  the  town  is  a  vast  deal  more  reprehensibie. 

I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Horatia,  that  you  despise  real 
coquetry.  The  alteration  of  your  behaviour  to  the  young 
lord  flowed  from  a  different  source :  but,  though  differ- 
ent, it  was  not  perfectly  pure.  You  wished  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  Lady  Deanport,  and  the  childisli  im- 
pertinence of  the  two  other  women,  by  making  them  be- 
lieve that  you  had  some  partiality  for  the  noble  lord,  and 
that  you  intended  to  accomplish  what  they  dreaded. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  only  improper,  but  super- 
fluous :  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  overlooked  the 
malevolence  of  all  the  three.    Envy  and  malevolence  con- 


tain  Omr  own  pmiMhnient ;  far,  while  those  tromen  seem* 
ed  8o  inerry^  at  ytmr  ezpente,  th^  were,  in  raaiiiyy  fieeL    • 
ivg  move  pain  than  they  gave.    Besides^  my  dear,  you    1 
oaght  to  luLwe  recoUecled  that  you  were  not  only  deoetv*    ' 
ing  dieiD,  but  abo  Lord  Deanport,  who»  at  that  period, 
had  given  you  no  oauae  of  offence. 

However  displeaaed  Lady  Deanport  may  have  been 
with  her  aen^s  attentions  to  you,  it  appears  that  she  is  o(  a 
different  way  of  thinking  now.  This,  I  confess,  I  do  not 
perfectly  understand :  but,  since  you  have  ranked  his  lord* 
flirip  among  the  polite  gentlemen  who  are  bowing  to  the 
pretty  fettowin  the  glass,  while  they  pretend  to  be  mak- 
ing obeisance  to  the  company,  I  am  convinced  she  has  no 
reason  to  dread  that  he  ever  will  be  the  busband  of  my 
Bbratia  CUflbkL     Adieu  !     Yours,  affectionately, 

DIANA  PKAKKLIK. 


LETTEE  LXXVII. 

Miss  Hobatia  Cliffoed  to  Lapy  Diana  Franklin. 

MY  »EAft  LADY  DIANA,  Strnfftbrn^^Park',  Surry. 

X  HS  day  after  sending  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  accom- 
panied Mr.  Darnley  and  my  aunt  to  this  place.  They 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  pass  a  few  days  with  their  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tranquil.  Sometime  this  month  I  press- 
ed them  to  put  their  intention  into  immediate  execution, 
while  the  marchioness  remained  at  Richmond,  that  I 
might  not  be  absent  when  she  should  return  to  town.  I 
wished  also  to  have  no  chance  of  meeting  Lord  Deanport 
for  some  time  at  least. 

We  have  passed  some  days,  very  agreeably,  with  this 
family.  What  can  be  more  agreeable  than  living  with 
benevolent  people,  of  elegant  manners,  cultivated  minds, 
and  accommodating  tempers;  fond  of  each  other,  and 
esteemed  by  their  neighbours  ? 

We  intended  to  have  remained  some  time  longer ;  but 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  brother.  He  has 
been  already  three  days  in  London  ;  and  my  uncle,  per- 
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ceiving  that  I  was  impatient  to  see  hina,  and,  uawiUing  (a 
let  me  go  to  town  alone,  we  are  all  to  leave  this  place  to^ 
morrow  morning.  His  servant  brought  your  letter  thk 
evening.  I  can  have  no  chance  of  sleeping  iintil  I  aur 
swer  it  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  my  dear  Lady  Diana, 
that  some  parts  of  it  vex  me»  I  cannot  subsciibe  to  your 
doctrine  of  bearing  injuries  without  retaliation,  under  the 
xefined  pretence  of  despising  them,  or  on  the  suppositioa 
I  that  the  aggressor  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
painful  sensations  which  malevolence  excites. 

What  sensations  malevolence  exdtes  none  but  wicked 
people  can  precisely  know ;  but  we  see  them  exult)  and 
express  pleasure,  in  the  pain  they  give  to  others.  This 
is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  particularly  by  those  they  in- 
jure ;  nqr  do  I  see  sufficient  reason  for  not  retorting  upon 
them,  and  making  them  feel  in  their  turn. 

This  is  absolutely  requisite  for  preserving,  the  peace  of 
society :  forbearance  provokes  fresh  insults. 

I  could  put  you  in  mind,  my  dear  madam,  of  various 
instances,  in  which  your  having  despised  the  darts  of  ma- 
lignity, and^  remained  passive,  has  only  served  to  draw 
from  your  enemiea  a  fresh  shower,  dipped  in  sharper 
poison  than  the  former, 

It  is  true,  the  point  fell  blunted  to  the  ground,  and  the 
poison  had  no  effect  ;^but  the  aggressors  were  equally  cri* 
ininal ;  and  their  remaining  unpunished  will  render  then^ 
still  more  ready  to  make  new  attacks  on  you  or  others. 

You  will  say,  that  we  are  enjoined  to  forgive  our  ene^ 
mies.  I  cannot  think  that  precept  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  to  the  extent  you  do ;  for  those  who 
contend  for  this  entire  forgiveness  still  think  it  their  du<< 
ty  to  give  testimony  against  their  injurers,  and  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  cognisance  of  law.  I  am  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  this  precept  is  wrong  interpreted.  When 
the  injurer  expresses  sorrow  or  contrition,  no  mortal  would 
be  more  ready  to  forgive  than  I ;  and,  if  those  who  had 
injured  me  were  fallen  into  misfortune  and  misery,  X  hppe 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
them;  but  to  allow  an  arrogant  woman  to  insult  and 
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tread  ufxm  me»  as  if  I  weine  a  wonii»  iiitboat  using  the 
privilege  which  even  .wcnnns  U8e»  is  a  d^ee  of  patience 
aod  long  suflTeriog  wMeli  I  cannot  attoin. 

Besides^  though  it  is  written  that  we  ought  to  forgive 
our  own  enanies»  yet  it  is  nowhere  written  that  we  are 
bound  to  forgive  the  enemies  .of  our  friends.-^-^o;,  my 
dearest  Lady  Diana,  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  you 
in  many  things,  particularly  in  that  attachment  to  your 
friends,  which  remains  unshaken,  not  only  by  their  cf* 
rars,  but  (and  this  is  still  more  rare)  even  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, it  never  will  be  in  my  power,  from  the  hearty  to 
forgive  those  who  calumniate,  and  show  an  inclination  to 
injure,  the  persons  I  love  and  reverence. 

^he  construction  which,  you  say,  may  be  put  on  co* 
quetry,  never  occurred  to  me  before.  Acquitting  me  en^ 
tirely  of  it,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  you  still  accuse  me 
of  having  deceived  Lord  Deanport,  by  listening  to  bis  ad^ 
dresses  with  an  air  of  greater  satisfaction  than  I  had  done 
before  ;*-but  you  forget  that  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  my 
dear  Lady  Diana,  that,  after  he  expressed  a  desire  to  serve 
Mrs.  Denham^s  family,  I  really  felt  more  good^will  to  the 
man;  and,  though  I  still  continued  to  put  a  just  value 
on  the  silly  things  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  yet  they  did 
not  create  the  same  disgust  as  formerly ;— i*so  that  very 
Jittle  deceit  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  on  that  account: 
And  as  for  the  attentions  I  shewed  him,  immediately  a£» 
ter  Lady  Deanport  and  the  Moystons  had  behaved  with 
such  rudeness  to  me,  if  you  had  been  present  to  see  how 
much  my  complaisance  disconcerted  her  ladyship,  teased 
the  aunt  and  niece,  and  set  the  whole  three  SL^dgelting^ 
I  am  convinced  you  would  have  been  very  much  enter- 
tained }  and,  I  cannot  help  being  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
entertainment  was  a  very  innocent  one. 

As  for  the  effect  which  any  harmless  gaiety  oF  mine 
may  have  on  him,  or  on  any  presumptuous  fool  or  liber* 
tine  whatever,  I  do  not  think  myself  at  all  answerable  for 
it.  Your  ladyship,  however,  may  be  in  the  right  in  sup. 
posing  that  the  small  alteration  in  my  conduct  produced 
the  audacity  of  his ;  and  that  idea  wijl,  you  mi|y  bo  as^ 
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mireds  keep  me  oo  «iy  guard,  to  {xreveat  hb  hemig  amf 
4ipportul[iit7  of  senewiog  iyt  ia  fiitare. 

Whether  the  change  in  Lady  Deaoport^s  befaimour  ta 
a  complete  proof  of  her  having  no  di^leature  at  her  eon^a 
attentions  to  me,  as  your  ladyship  supposes,  tawhat  I  ca»4 
not  determine ;  noi^  cain  I  aompitthead  from  what  motivn 
she  acts  ^'^— but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  wish  to  havm 
no  &rther  intensourse  of  any  kind  with  him,  a|ul  as  litda 
as  possible  with  her  ladyship. 

Having  now  said  every  thing  I  wished,  on  certain  esc* 
pressions  in  your  letter,  which,  I  own,  hurt  me  a  little,  I 
shall  go  to  bed  epd  dream  of  my  meeting  with  William, 
instead  of  dreaming  of  those  same  expressions,  as  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  done,  had  I  not  told  you  all  that  was 
on  my  heart. 

Farewell  I  my  dearest  Lady  Diana*  Continue  lo  love 
your  owii 

HOEATIA  CLIFFOan, 


LETTER  LXXVIII, 

James  Grindill,  Esq.  to  the  Countess  o/^Deanport. 

HY  DEAR  COUNTESS,  rt<r«,  Smih  Wwkt. 

I  nip  not  imagine  that  the  devil  himself  could  have  oon« 
trived  any  thing  more  vexatious  to  me  than  tiiat  whicii 
was  the  subject  of  my  last  letter. 

I  pow  find  that  I  hsTve  under^rated  the  devil*s  talents  i 
••^he  has  improved  on  his  last  by  a  new  invention  to  tor? 
ment  me ;  and  he  insti^tes  the  very  person,  from  whom 
I  expected  relief  in  the  midst  of  my  sufferings,  to  point  it 
against  m^  with  the  most  infernal  energy. 

I  have  just  r^eived  a  letter  from  Lovd  Deanport,  full 
of  reproaches.  He  accuses  me  of  exciting  your  ladyship 
)o  tease  him  to  {otvfi  connections  which  he  loaths,  and  to 
prejudice  him  against  persons  he  loves.  He  advises  me 
to  take  no  farther  concern  in  his  afiairs,  but  to  look  after 
|siy  own,  adding,  w|th  on  infernal  sneer,  *  that  be  under? 
^^nds  they  require  my  Mivf^t  aifeniwi^    l^e  does  not 


mmdmtoA  to  exphna  the  came  of  his  Hl^hainouT ;  but 
Townly  infbrma  me«  ^  tint  L^rd  Deanport  had  failed  \n 
tke  execution  of  Us  inetrucdonf,  bad  made  a  premature 
and  ieeUe  attack  on  tke  damsel,  by  which,  instead  of  cm* 
lying  her  in  his  own  terms,  he  had  discovered  to  her  that 
die  could  have  him  on  hers ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  * 
she  had  beaten  htm  out  of  his  pursuit,  and  dismissed  him  j 
from  her  presence,  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  heroine  of  j 
a  romance ;  which  has  enraged  him  against  me,  made 
him  break  with  Townly,  and  rendered  him  more  her  ad« 
mirer  than  before/— Townly  adds,  <  that  he  is  fully  eon* 
vilieed  that  the  next  news  I  shall  hear  of  them  will  be 
their  marriage ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  woman 
of  so  much  address  as  Miss  Clifford  has  shown  herself  to 
be,  will,  to  prevent  accidents  and  anticipate  his  repent* 
ance,  take  care  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  as  soon 
after  the  proposal  as  possible.' 

I  dare  swear  he  has  already  made  the  proposal,  and 
that  his  hnrdship^s  fury  against  me  is  in  consequence  of 
an  explanation  and  treaty  with  the  lady* 

This  is  the  more  likely,  as  Townly  informs  me  that 
Miss  Clifford's  brother  is  returned  from  abroad,  and, 
since  his  arrival  at  London,  has  been  much  with  his  lord- 
diip.«-I  know  they  were  intimate  formerly* 

This,  unquestionably,  is  an  unfortunate  business,  and 
much  to  be  regretted.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
wisely  arranged  than  your  ladyship^s  scheme  of  uniting 
Jiim  to  Miss  Moyston.  She  would  have  been  easily  guid* 
ed  by  your  ladyship ;  her  immense  fortune  would  have 
enabled  him  to  be  useful  to  his  friends ;  and  she  would 
have  enjoyed  about  as  much  of  bis  affections  as  Miss  Clif* 
tord  will  do  half  a  year  hence.  These  considerations  are, 
no  doubt,  painful.  My  fear  that  they  may  make  too  deep 
on  impression  on  a  mind  of  such  exquisite  sensibility  as 
that  of  your  ladyship,  and,  perhaps,  prompt  you  to  a  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  your  usual  prudence  and  lasting 
interest,  is  the  cause  of  my  submitting  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  your  calm  consideration. 

In  the  present  state  of  Lord  Deanporf  s  mind,  he  is  not 
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to  be  reasoned  with*  Opfxmtion  to  what  he  seens  so  de. 
termined  on  would  be  vaip,  and  might  jmnroke  him  to 
measures  highly  distressing  to  your  ladyship.  If  I  re* 
member  righi^  the  adHiional  ihouscmd  pounds  ofjainiure  is 
not  as  yet  can^rmed  hjf  an  irrevocMe  deed. 
.  Your  ladyship  has  already  condescended  to  make  ad* 
vances  to  Miss  Clifford.  Though  this  was  done  with  dif^ 
ferent  prospects  than  exist  at  present,  yet  it  will  be  high-^ 
]y  expedient  to  continue  the  same  conduct,  and  let  her 
carry  her  point :  she  cannot  fail  being  .greatly  flattered. 
Her  influence  with  Lord  Deanport  will  be  without  any 
limits  while  it  lasts — ^but  it  will  not  last  long  after  th^r 
marriage.  You  may  apply  that  interval  to  an  important 
use.  The  young  lady  is  of  a  careless  disposition  respect- 
ing money :  the  least  hint,  if  you  are  on  friendly  terms 
with'her,  will  make  her  eager  to  fix  the  affiiir  of  the  joints 
ure— vanity  will  hurry  her  on  to  it.  The  time  will  caaia^ 
no  doubt,  when  she  will  repent  it ;  and  that  time  will  be 
when  his  lordship  begins  to  feel  remorse  for  having  pre^ 
ferred  her  to  Miss  Moyston.  He  will  regret,  at  the  same 
(ime,  very  probably,  thp  auginentation  of  your  jdnture; 
but  it  will  then  be  too  late. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Clifford,  I  am  con* 
vinced  that,  ivhile  she  lives  on  good  terms  with  her  hus- 
band, she  will  allow  no  other  person  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  him :  but  they  will  not  live  on  good  terms  a  vast 
while.  Her  beauty,  which,  whatever  other  qualities  she 
may  possess,  is  the  only  one  that  he  values,  will  soon  bCf 
come  familiar  to  him.  Women,  whpm  at  present  he  con* 
siders  as  less  bandsomey  will  then  appear  more  beautiful 
than  her.  He  will  neglect  her;  she  will  despise  him, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  conceal  it ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  will  hate  her.  Your  ladyship  will  then  seise 
the  reins ;  and  may,  with  prpd^nt  mAuagement  and  ad«> 
dress,  govern  him  for  life. 

I  heartily  hope  that  your  admirable  good  sense  will  pre- 
vent the  recollection  of  Miss  Clifford's  former  insolence 
from  precluding,  or  even  retarding,  a  line  of  conduct  sq 
F^TP"gly  required  by  the  present  circumstwc^*     Let  nod 
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]f0t]r  prkfe  be  at  all  ak^med  bjr  tbia  behaviour.  Please  to 
veooUect,  that  by  acting  as  I  advise,  so  far  from  submits 
tiog  to  Miss  Clifford,  you  are  using  her  as  a  mere  tod  for 
effecUng  your  own  purposes.  Though  I  desire  you  to 
conciliate  the  mind  of  the  girl  by  every  appearance  of  af'* 
fection,  you  cannot  think  I  have  an  idea  that  your  lady^ 
ship  should  abate  the  least  portion  of  the  genuine  hatred 
you  feel  against,  her*  and  which  you  may  rely  on  my  as- 
sisting  you  to  gratify,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  by  any 
safe  means  which  you  may  propose. 

Your  ladyship  knows  of  what  importance  his  lordship^s 
favour  is  to  me,  particularly  after  the  diabolical  dispensa-? 
lion  ths^t  has  lately  taken  place :  you  cannot  doubt,  there-i 
fore,  of  my  having  adopted  the  plan  I  recommend.  Not-* 
withstanding  the  stinging  severity  of  some  expressions 
in  his  letter  to  me,  I  have  answered  in  a  style  calculated 
to  remove  his  resentment  :n-in  the  language  of  self-con-r 
demnation,  I  retract  every  insinuation  against  the  purity 
gf  Afiss  ClLOford^s  character  and  the  lustre  of  her  beauty— i 
I  pretend  to  have  just  received  the  mo^t  delightful  ac* 
count  of  that  young  lady^s  disposition  from  a  person  whq 
bad  known  her  from  her  childhood  :  no  accomplishment 
or  quality  that  can  render  a  woman  amiable  is  opiitted.^-^ 
J,  hope  he  will  show  her  my  letter,— I  take  due  notice  of 
his  discernment  in  preferring  her  to  such  a  vulgar  dowdy 
as  Miss  Moyston,  and  selecting  such  a  genuine  jewel  from 
the  counterfeits  that  glitter  in  every  assembly.  This 
would  be  thought  too  sudden  a  wheel,  and  too  strong  a 
dose  of  flattery,  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
real  reach  of  his  disceri^meiit,  and  his  capacity  in  swalr 
lowing  praise. 

I  hope  soon  to  have  the  honpur  of  throwing  myself  at 
the  feet  of  your  ladyship ;  being,  with  the  sincerest  and 
most  inviolable  attachment,  your  faithful,  &c. 

•  /•  GXINDILU 

F.  S.  I  saw  a  gentleman  yesterday  who  had  just  ar<T 
rived  from  London :  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  your 
ladyship  at  an  aseembly  with  Mrs.  Demure ;  he  gave  me 
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the  pieaaure  of  knowiiig  that  jou  looked  charmhigly :  he 
ako  oommeiided  ber  ajqwarancew  But  I  could  not  help 
aniltfig  when  he  added—*  that  what  struck  him  most  waa 
the  looks  of  mutual  affiwtion  that  passed  between  you  and 
that  lady  :'  he  said  *  it  aflKnrded  him  real  pleasure  to  see 
sueb  genuine  marks  of  friendship^  as,  he  was  persuaded, 
existed  between  you.* 

From  the  account  with  which  you  onoe  favoured  me  of 
that  lady,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  this  gentleman  is  no 
very  accurate  physiognomist. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 
Mrs.  Berkley  to  Lady  Di/lna  Frakklik. 

DEAR  LAVY  DIANA,  SxeUr. 

i  INTENDED  to  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you ;  but  am  prevented  by  a  threatening  of  my  old 
complaint;  which  obliges  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  let- 
ter :  the  subject  of  which  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can. 

My  nqphew,  Mr.  Carelton,  I  find,  is  greatly  smitten 
with  your  young  friend  Miss  Clifford.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it ;  fbr,  though  I  understand  she  has  no  such 
fortune  as  could  be  a  temptation  to  him,' yet,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  a  lovelier  or  genteeler  young  woman  I  have  sel- 
dom seen,  either  in  Devonshire,  London,  or  anywhere 
else. 

He  informs  me,  that  his  intention,  when  last  in  Lon« 
don,  was  to  have  mentioned  this  matter  to  Miss  Clifford's 
uncle,  Mr.  Darnley ;  of  whom,  by  the  way,  every  body, 
almost  without  exception,  speaks  well :  but,  understand- 
ing that  the  earl  of  Deanport  was  at  that  time  paying 
his  addresses  to  her,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  desist. 
But,  since  he  came  to  the  coufftry,  he  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  his  friends  in  London,  assuring  him  that 
his  lordship's  suit  is  now  entirely  at  an  end.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  my  nephew  has  concluded  the  business  which 
Ipought  him  to  the  country,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 


lie  intends  to  return  directly  to  London »  with  a  view  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Clifibrd. 

I  can  assure  your  ladyship,  that»  both  from  what  1 8aw« 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  you  and  others  relate,  of  that 
young  lady,  I  moet  heartily  wish  he  may  succeed.  The 
diief  consideration,  which  renders  this  at  all  doubtful  to 
me,  is  her  having  refused  Lord  Deanport;  becaun  H 
rarely  happens  that  a  simple  gentlewoman  refuses  to  marry 
an  earl ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,-«*tbough  men  haTe  vari^^ 
ous  methods  of  being  made  lords,  marriage  is  the  only 
means  by  which  spinsters  can  be  made  ladies.  But  Miss 
Cliffbrd^s  refusing  him  may  have  proceeded  ttom  her  bav« 
ing  a  prepossession  for,  or  being  under  an  insurmountable 
engagement  with,  another.  If  either  of  those  Jiappens  to 
be  the  case,  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour,  and  yet 
not  greater,  I  hope,  than  your  friendship  for  me  will  in* 
dine  you  to  bestow,  to  give  me  a  hint  of  it. 

My  reason  for  making  this  request  I  will  frankly  tell 
to  your  ladyship.  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
my  nephew  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  lady,  five  years,  at  least,  older  than 
himself,  but  still  a  good  deal  admired  for  her  beauty  { 
who,  after  having  encouraged  his  addresses  some  months, 
married  a  rich  West^India  merchant,  to  whom  she  said 
she  had  been  engaged  from  her  childhood. 

In  consequence  of  this,  my  nephew  fell  into  a  dejeo* 
tion  of  spirits,  which  alarmed  all  his  friends,  and  parti* 
cularly  myself,  who  have  the  most  affectionate  regard  for 
him,— -as  well  I  may,  for  a  better  disposed  young  man,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  England  cannot  boast. 

My  nephew  succeeded  to  the  great  Wiltshire  estate  the 
year  immediately  after,  though  there  had  been  no  less 
than  two  lives  between  him  and  it  at  the  time  when  the 
lady  preferred  her  merchant,  who,  by  the  way,  has  since 
become  a  bankrupt,  which  made  her,  no  doubt,  griev^ 
ously  repent  having  refused  my  nephew.  I  do  not  men* 
tion  this  from  any  satisfaction  it  giv.es  me,  for  I  hope  I 
am  a  better  Christian  than  to  rejoice  in  any  person's 
misfortune ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  whatever 
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pain  and  remonse  this  woman  may  experience,  she  Wefl 
deserves  it,  as  a  just  punishment  for  her  folly. 

To  cure  htm  of  love,  my  nephew  was  advised  to  turn 
bis  head  to  politics,  because  *they  usually  beget  hatreds 
He  accordingly  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  applied 
his  mind  to  public  affiurs,  and  his  spirits  have  ever  since 
been  rising  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country; 

With  regard  to  both  his  own  estates,  I  believe  I  need 
not  inform  your  ladyship,  that,  taken  together,  they  are 
considerably  more  valuable  than  Lord  Deanporfs,  and 
they  are  quite  clear  of  debts  and  encumbrances.  I  know 
that  your  ladyship  regards  titles  and  estate  as  of  less  im« 
portance  than  a  good  character :  and  I  dare  say  you  have 
inspired  the  same  sentiments  into  your  young  friend,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  in  a  manner  what  L&dy  Mincing 
calls  your  eleve. 

I  shall  therefore  give  you  my  nephew's  character  in  a 
lew  words.  He  is  a  stout  comely  youth,  of  twenty*nine 
years  of  age ;  rather  fulUfaced  ;  and  in  person  what  Lady 
Mincing,  who  often  prefers  a  French  word  to  an  English^ 
would  call  embonpoini^  though  plumps  in  my  opinioOf 
would  do  as  well. 

He  is  good-natured  and  obliging,  having  always,  frofn 
his  youth,  done  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  what  his  near^ 
est  relations  desired  him  to  do ;  which,  your  ladyship 
will  admit,  is  a  valuable  disposition  in  a  husband ;  because, 
when  a  man  is  married,  his  wife  becomes  his  nearest  re- 
lation. 

He  is  of  a  sedate  temper,  and  solid  understanding, 
though  given  to  silence  through  modesty.  He  never 
qpoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  once ;  when,  in  the 
middle  of  a  debate,  a  certain  noisy  ndember,  looking  ac- 
cidentally at  htm,  bellowed,  *  Hear  !  hear !  hear  !'— -to 
which  my  nephew  calmly  replied,  *  /  never  do  any  thing 
dse,  <tr;*  which  immediately  got  the  applause  of  the 
whole  house,  and  showed  that  he  could  speak  to  the  pur* 
pose  when  he  pleased* 

My  nephew  is  rather  charitable  to  the  poor  than  other* 
wise,  which,  I  know,  is  a  quality  particularly  esteemed 


l>y  your  ladyship ;  and,  I  dare  say,  he  will  be  more  so 
still,  if  Miss  Clifford  denres  him. 

Your  ladyship  may  have  heard  it  laid  to  my  nephew^s 
chargdf  that  he  never  aj^lies  to  the  people  in  power,  with 
whom  he  has  influence,  in  favour  of  any  of  his  polot 
friends  or  acquuntance.  This  is  very  true ;  but  it  does 
not  proceed  from  want  of  good-will  to  the  people,  but 
merely  because,  as  he  needs  nothing  for  himself,  ^  does 
not  choose  to  be  laid  under  any  kind  of  obligation.  As 
he  keeps  a  remarkable  good  table,  is  extremely  hospitable, 
and  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county, 
few  men  are  more  respected. 

Having  now,  using  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
represented  those  things  to  your  ladyship,  I  renew  my 
request,  that  if  you  know  (and  nobody  is  so  likely  to 
know  it  as  yourself)  of  Miss  Clifford's  being  engaged  to  ^ 
another  man,  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  acquaint  me, 
that  I  may  prevent  my  nephew  ftom  embarking  in  a  hope- 
less project,  and  being  subjected  to  a  mortification  similar 
to  that  from  which  he  suffered  so  severely  on  a  former  oc« 
casion. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  dear  young  lady  is  entire* 
ly  disengaged,  my  nephew  will  immediately  set  out  -for 
London,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  in  the  hopes  that 
'you  will  promote  his  suit  with  your  influence  >*in  doing 
which,  your  ladyship  will  not  only  most  particularly  o- 
blige  an  old  friend ;  but  also,  as  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
greatly  contribute  to  tfie  happiness  of  the  young  lady. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Denham,  whom  every  body  must  think  exceedingly  lucky, 
in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  in  having  a  friend  like 
.you.  I  remain,  your  ladyship's  most  sincere  friend,  and 
obedient  servant, 

A.  BERKLKV* 


^ 
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LETTER  LXXX. 
Lady  Biaka  FftAVKLtN  !•  Mi«s  Horatia  CLinoRfr. 

If  you  were  as  determined  to  live  single  as  I  am,  my 
dear  Horatia,  you  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  adhere 
to  your  resolution  than  I  ever  did ;  because  a  greater 
number  of  people  are  interested  in  persuading  jou  to  a«- 
bandon  it.  No  sooner  have  you  dismissed  one  suitor  than 
another  appears.  I  have  just  received  the  inclosed  letter 
from  my  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Berkley .-^I  do  not  re« 
member  ever  to  have  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  very  worthy  man.  Every 
body  agrees  in  his  being  extremely  good-natured,  modest, 
'End  by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding.  He  is  of 
an  honourable  family,  much  respected  in  the  county.  He 
appears  to  greater  disadvantage  in  his  aunt's  letter  than 
in  any  account  I  ever  received  of  him  ;  but  that  proceeds 
from  the  peculiar  character  and  style  of  my  old  friend , 
and  will  have  no  efiect  on  your  judgment,  particularly  as 
you  have  seen,  and  are  in  some  degree  acquainted  with, 
Mr*  Carelton. 

Modesty  and  good-nature  are  valuable  qualities ;  and, 
when  joined  to  a  good  understanding,  never  fail  to  form 
an  estimable  character,  and  one  far  more  likely  to  secure 
domestic  felicity  than  some  which  are  composed  of  more 
brilliant  qualities.  How  many  women  have  I  known, 
who  have  been  rendered  neglected  and  miserable  wives 
by  those  very  qualities  in  their  husbands  for  which  they 
themselves  most  admired  them  before  marriage  !  whereas 
good-nature,  probity,  and  plain  good  sense,  are  secjuri- 
ties  for  a  man^s  continuing  an  afiectionate  husband  to  a 
virtuous  wife  for  ever.  And  if  with  these,  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  fortune,  the  pleasure  of  her  life  will  in-i 
crease  with  her  power  of  doing  good. .  A  woman  of  this 
disposition  is  not  only  an  ornament  to  her  husband,  but 
an  extensive  blessing  to  the  country  in  which  she  lives. 


^ftt  th0  taigfatnol  imaguie  I  W  ecumtbfA  you  be- 
fore t  answered  her  letter^  1  wrote  to  Mrs.  Berkley  di* 
tectly,  ikai  I  knew  of  no  engagemetit  of  the  nature  she 
mentioned ;  that  I  knew  too  little  of  Mr«  Carelton  to  o£» 
fer  any  advice ;  and  to^  with  a  few  ciyil  expressioos  to 
my  old  friend,  condoded  my  letter,  t  dare  say  you  will 
see  Mr.  Carelton  some  time  next  week,  and  will  then 
judge  for  yourself;  but,  before  you  come  to  an  absolute 
decision,  I  shal],  perhaps,  hear  from  you. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  happy  meeting  with  your  l»o» 
ther«— A^ieu,  my  dearest  Horatia  I 

0.  FEAITKLIH. 
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LETTER  IXXXI. 
Mtss  HoaAf  lA  Clifford  to  Ladv  Diaiia  PaAVKLnr. 
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I  C0KFB8S,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  1  am  a  little  mor* 
tified  at  your  having  answered  that  strange  letter  of  Mrs. 
Berkley  in  the  style  you  did ;  as  also  with  the  conclusion 
of  yours  to  me^  in  which  you  seem  to  think  me  in  such 
danger  of  marrying  a  libertine  wit,  that  you  are  disposed 
to  push  me  into  the  arms  of  a  good-natured  dunce. 

Though  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  experience  the  mighty 
passion  of  love  in  the  degree  that  poets  and  romance** 
writers  describe,  yet  I  hope  not  to  be  thought  very  ro« 
mantic  in  determining  never  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  not  a  very  high  esteem.  And,  without  bar* 
bouriDg  any  doubt  of  the  gentleman  in  question  being  se* 
date,  g^aod-natured,  well-dbposed,  and  pUmp  into  the 
bargain,  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  precisely  entertain 
that  sentiment  for  him. 

I  will  not  condemn  those  women,  who,  having  no 
warmer  sentiment  for  any  other,  consent  to  marry  men,  for 
whom  they  have  a  complete  indifference,  from  views  of 
wealth,  grandeur,  or  from  com{dianoe  with  the  request 
of  their  relations ;  but  I  cannot  envy  them  their  prudence 

VOL.  VII.  S  E 
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Tior  cMnplaisance*  I  was  blest  with  parents  who  never 
would  have  urged  me  on  such  a  subject :  but  had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  am  convinced  I  should  have  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  resistance  to  their  iocliiiation  which  I  never  show- 
ed oh  any  other  occasion. 

On  this  principle  I  acted,  when,  pretty  early  iH  life,  I 
refused  the  hand  of  a  young  man,  of  immense  wealthy 
abroad  ;  and,  lately,  when,  with  less  hesitation,  I  reject- 
ed the  proposals  of  Lord  Deanport.  I  n^ver,  for  a  mo* 
ment,  repented  my  determination,  and,  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied, never  shall.  Yet  I  imagine  that  I  have  a  due  rev 
gard  for  wealth,*  and  that  I  put  a  proper  value  on  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  it  puts  in  our  power.  From 
such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make^  I  am  led 
to  believe,  that  few  things  ate  sO  mudh  over-valued,  ia 
this  country  particularly,  as  riches. 

For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that  I  should  feel  more  last- 
ing mortification  and  pain  from  being  put  jto  the  blush  by 
one  instance  of  ignorance,  duln^ss,  Want  of  spirit^  or  of 
generosity,  in  my  husband,  than  I  couM  receive  pleasure 
from  his  possessing  the  wealth  of  ten  nabote^  and. living 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Bast.— Good  heafven  !  how 
many. personages  do  we  see  yawning  through  life  in  mag- 
nificence !  I  have  a  notion  that  I  know  a  greater  ouofiber 
of  very  opulent  people,  particularly  of  our  sex,  who  pass 
their  lives  with  !ess  enjoyment,  and  more  fretting,  than 
any  clasp,  except,  perhaps,  those  who  are  in  want  of  the 
common  conveniencies  of  life. 

'  The  fate  of  poor  Fanny  Faukener,  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  at  Lausanne,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind. 

I  have  known  few  young  women  of  more  amiable  dis- 
positions, more  accomplished,  or  more  capable  of  render- 
ing a  man  of  sense  and  sefitiment  happy^  and  of  being 
rendered  happy  by  him. 

Her  greatest  weakness  lay  m  her  having  too  little  re- 
liance in  her  own  judgment,  and  being  too  pliant  to  the 
importunities  of  others.  She  was  persuaded,  by  her  re* 
lations,  to  marry  Mr.  Buckram,  a  young  man  who,  by 


the  ddith  bf  an  6lder  brother,  had  acquh^  Aft  hnvienge 
fortune.  Her  relatione  assured  her,  *  that  he  was  the 
best  young  man  in  the  world  f  ^d  when  she  confessed 
to  them,  that,  in  spite  of  his  good  qualities^  it  was  impos* 
Bible  for  her  to  meet  with  a  tnan  for  whdm  she  could  feel 
more  indt£ference,  she  was  told,  that  was  an  objection  of 
no  importance,  because  she  might  come  to  like  him  more^ 
but  would  never  like  him  less,  which  was  an  advantage 
many  married  women  did  not  enjoy.  She  mighty  perhaps^ 
have  taken  a  small  bias  in  his  favour,  from  the  reflection 
that  he  had  given  a  preference  to  her  over  the  prodigious 
'number  of  young  ladies  in  London,  whom  he  might  have 
had  for  the  asking ;  but  one  of  her  good-natured  friends 
informed  her  in  confidence,  a  little  after  her  marriage,  that 
Mr.  Buckram  had  never  once  thought  of  paying  bis  bA^ 
dresses  to  her  until  he  #as  desired  to  do  so  by  bis  grands 
mother. 

Yet,  although  Mr.  Buckram  had  never  paid  Mist 
Faukener  any  particular  attention  before,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  fall  in  love  with  her  as  soon  as  his  grandmoi 
ther  signified  her  inclination  that  he  should  do  so;  and^ 
from  the  same  sense  of  duty  and  decorum^  he  was  very 
attentive  to  her  after  she  became  his  wvfe. 

Mr<  Buckram  was  a  great  observer  of  (jleoorum  and  uni< 
formity^  and  particularly  fond  of  whatever  was  new.  As 
he  had  taken  a  wife,  which  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  him^ 
to  please  his  grandmother,  he  resolved  to  have  other 
parts  of  his  establishment  as  new  as  her,  to  please  him^s- 
self. 

He  therefore  look  a  new  house,  ordered  new  furniture,- 
n^w  carriages,  new  liveries ;  caused  his  old  pictures^  par* 
tlcularly  a  holy  family  by  Raphael,  to  be  new  varnished ) 
and  be  exchanged  an  antique  statue,  which  his  father  had 
brought  from  Rome,  for  one  a  great  deal  newer.  He  re« 
jected  the  proposal  of  having  some  old  family  jewels  to  be 
new  set  for  his  wife,  and  ordered  others  for  her,  all  spick 
and  span  new  :•— In  short,  every  thing  he  presented  her 
with  was  new,  except  his  ideas :  of  these  he  had  btrt  a 
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■ctnty  portion ;  and>  what  few  he  hidy  were  warn  thwaJ 
here  by  use. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  obeervatioDS,  not  worth  mak* 
ing,  waa  rather  tiresome  to  the  inoet  patient  of  his  ao* 
quarntanoe,  but  to  his  wife  became  oppressiTe,  As  lCr« 
Buekram  was  a  yery  good-natured  man,  be  would  proba* 
biy  have  corrected  this,  in  some  degree,  if  he  had  had  any 
suspicion  oPit;  but,  unfortunately,  however  tireaoose  his 
obsenrations  were  to  otherSf  they  seemed  so  amusing  to 
himself,  that  he  generally  introduced  them  with  a  simper, 
and  accompanied  them  with  a  laugh. 

As  young  Mr.  Buckram  lived  as  well,  aoeording  to  the 
phrase^  as  most  men,  he  had  abundance  of  visitors.  His 
house  was  peculiarly  convenient  to  some  of  his  wifeV  re> 
kdons,  who  were  fond  of  entertmnments,,  and  to  whom 
it  was  more  agreeable  to  enjoy  them  in  their  frieod*a 
houses  than  in  thdr  oim.  Poor  Fanny  was  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  this  taste  of  bar 
nearest  relations;  for,  whatever  happiness  they  might 
have  in  her  house,  she  had  none«  She  was  miaenble^ 
however,  in  a  diflEsrent  style  from  other  unfortunate  fwD- 
pie;  not  from  want^  but  ftom  superabundance: 
had  a  profusion  of  every  thing,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
lisli  for  nothing.  There  were  few  things  of  which  she 
had  a  greater  share,  and  for  whidi  she  had  a  smaller  iw« 
lisb,  than  her  husband^s  company:  indeed,  few  women, 
would  have  been  flattered  with  the  reason  he  gave  for  be- 
stowing on  her  so  mudi  of  it.  He  said  he  considered  it 
as  a  duty,  incumbent  on  every  husband,  to  be  as  mudi 
with  his  wife  as  his  other  avocations  would  permit  What 
he  began  from  a  sense  of  duty,  hf  continued  from  habit* 
But  habit  had  an  opposite  effect  on  her :  she  relished 
his  company  less  and  less ;  and^  when  she  told  him  that 
she  was  so  dejected  she  could  not  utter  a  word,  (which 
was  often  the  case),  he  declared  that  he  would  remain 
with  her,  on  puipose  to  raise  her  spirits  by  bis  conversatioa. 
When  I  first  knew  Fanny  Faukeoer,  she  lived  with 
her  mother,  in  a  frugal  manner,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  girls  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 
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tVhen  I  ¥101611  b«r  after  her  marriage,  I  found  lier  in 
a  house  like  a  palace,  surrounded  with  gaudy  superfluity  ; 
but  she,  herself,  with  a  faee  of  langour  and  dejection.  At 
mfjtki  of  me  her  features  were  enlivened ;  I  recognised 
the  countenance  of  my  old  companion ;  but,  her  hnsm 
band  oomiag  in,  it  resumed  its  former  dejection.  No. 
thing,  to  be  sure,  could  be  more  teasingly  ceremonioua 
than  the  behaviour,  or  more  oppressivdy  insipid  than  the 
conversadon,  of  this  worthy  man.  His  wife  blushed  as 
often  as  he  spoke.  She  made  one  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  an  engagement.  ^  There 
would  be  nKNre  improprie^,*  said  he,  <  in  leering  you 
and  this  lady,  my  dear,  than  in  breaking  the  engagment.* 
'— »I  entreated  he  might  use  no  ceremony.  He  said,  *  he 
understood  pofiteneas  better** 

When  I  saw  the  case  desperate,  I  rose  to  withdraw. 
He  led  me  through  several  rooms  to  exhibit  his  new-ooi* 
loured  pictures,  and  the  splendour  of  the  furniture.—* 
'  You  see,  madam,*  siud  he,  addrewing  me, '  that  your 
finend  is  in  possession  of  every  thing  that  can  render  a 
woman  happy.*— The  tears  started  into  my  poor  friend*a 
eyes ;  and  I  hurried  away,  that  she  might  not  see  I  bad 
perceived  it. 

If  I  had  not  been  so  determined  before,  this  example 
would  have  made  me  resolve  never  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
man  I  did  not  both  love  and  esteem  in  a  supreme  degree, 
whatever  his  wea^h  and  his  good-nature  might  be» 

Unquestionably,  instances  may  be  produced  of  women 
who  have  been  rendered  unhappy  by  husbands  whom  they 
both  loved  and  esteemed  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  i^^ 
but  even  those  women,  tliough  on  th^  whole  unfortunate, 
had  enjoyment  for  a  certain  period  at  least ;  whereas  poor 
Mrs.  Buckram  has  never  had  a  day  free  from  tedium  since 
that  of  her  marriage.  Her  hofirs,  which  formerly  danced 
away  as  lightly  as  those  of  Qi^do^s  Aurora,  now  move  at 
a  snaif  s  pace,  along  a  heavy  cheerless  road.  All  she  has 
to  quicken  them  is,  a  constant  routine  of  entertainments 
abe  dialikeif  in  the  company  of  a  man  whom  she  was  per* 
auaded  to  marry  on  mscount  of  his  riches ;  who,  she  knew. 
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had  married  her  at  the  request  of  his  gmnimother ;  who 
kept  her  oompany  at  first  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  w1m> 
now  declares  he  can  no  more  live  without  her  than  he  can 
without  snuff.  She  hears  it  daily  repeated,  however,  by 
her  own  relations,  that  she  has  been  wonderfully  fortunate 
in  her  marriage,  and  that  she  is  one  of  the  happiest  women 
in  £ngland ;  and  if  any  of  her  husband'^s  relations,  par- 
ticularly his  grandmother,  chance  to  be  present,  the  poor 
girl  suppresses  a  sigh,  constrains  her  features  into  a  smile, 
and  answers-?-*  Oh  dear  I  yes,  I  am  very— very  happy 
indeed  !* 

I  am  certain,  my  fviend,  that  a  mnt  of  elevation  of  mind 
in  my  husband,  an  insensibility  to  that  honourable  dis* 
tinction  which  arises  from  talent  and  character,  would 
render  my  fate  similar  to  that  of  poor  Fanny  Faukenen 
Good  sense,  generosity,  and  spirit,  with  humanity,  are 
indispensable  requisitesin  the  husband  who  has  any  chance 
to  render  my  condition  happier  than  it  is. 

I  began  this  immediately  after  receiving  yours ;  and 
shall  send  it  by  this  night'^s  post,  that  you  may  contrive, 
if  possible,  to  save  the  plump  gentleman  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  to  London,  and  a  mortification  when  he  arrivej^, 
that  I  am  convinced  will  be  as  painful  for  me  to  give,  a^ 
for  him  to  receive. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  my  brother.  I  expect  that  pleasure 
|very  minute,.    Adieu  {  n^y  dear  Lady  Diana. 

p  CLIFFOail. 


as 


L15TTi;R  LXXXIL 
Lady  Diava  Franklin  Iq  Mxss  Horatia  Clifford. 

My  DEAR  IIORAyiA,  P^mgitm. 

J  WRITS  this  to  free  yop  from  all  apprehension  of  being 
visited  by  the  peiten  whose  addresses  would,  you  say, 
distress  you.  Immediately  on  receiving  yours,  I  wrote  tq 
Mrs.  Berkley  in  terms  that  will,  unquestionably,  induce 
her  to  prevent  bef  nephew,  from  taking  the  journey  he  vo^ 
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Perhaps  I  judged  wrong  in  sending  you  lier  letter. '  But> 
as  you  had  frequently  seen»  and  were,  in  some  'degree^ 
acquainted  with  the  genUeman^  and,  as  I  expected  that^ 
at  all  events,  you  would  have  opportunities  of  knowing 
bim  stUl  better  in  the  course  of  the  visits  he  proposed 
making  to  you,  I  thought  your  judgment  would  not  be 
misled  by  the  awkward  light  in  which  he  is  put  by  my  old 
friend  in  her  letter  to  me.  Instead  of  making  extracts, 
therefore,  I  sent  you  the  original.— This  might  have  con- 
vinced you  that  I  meant  to  leave  you  to  your  own  re^ 
flections,  without  wishing  to  attempt  persuasion. 

Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  I  never  shall  endeavour  to 
persuade  you  to  marry  a  man  you  do  not  like ;  but  know- 
ing that  Mr*  Carelton  was  a  gentleman  much  respected  in 
the  county,  on  account  of  his  family,  fortune,  and  bene- 
volent character,  I  thought  it  highly  proper  that  yoii 
should  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  more  fully  acquainted 
with  him  before  you  should  oome  to  the  decision  of  re- 
jecting his  suit* 

Though  I  never  shall  wish  you  to  marry  a  roan  you 
dislike,  yet  I  am  not  so  fully  certain,  my  dear  Horatia, 
that  I  may  not  wish  you  to  dislike  some  man  whom  you 
may  have  an  inclination  to  marry. — You  are  wrong  in 
thinking  X  am  disposed  to  push  you  into  the  arms  of  a 
dunce  on  purpose  to  secure  you  from  falling  into  those  of 
a  libertine.  I  hope  you  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  nei- 
ther. But  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  you  would  have  opportunities  of  doing  more  good, 
and  would  be  a  happier  woman,  on  the  whole,  as  tlie  wife 
of  a  nian  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Carelton,  than  by  being 
married  to  a  man  of  brighter  talents^  looser  principles,  and 
less  benevolence.  ^ 

•  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  turn  of  mind,  to 
know  that  you  are  not  to  be  bribed  into  matrimony  by 
fortune  or  by  rank  ;  but  I  do  think,  my  dearest  Horatia, 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  being  allured  into  it  by 
qualities  in  a  man,  which  give  as  little  security  for  a  wife-s 
happiness  as  either  fortune  or  rank  ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  women  married  to  men 


of  bright  talents  and  acknowkdged  wit,  vho  IwTe  been 
rendered  fully  «s  unhappy  by  marriage  as  yow  fiieiid 
Fanny  Faukener.  This  conrideration,  my  dear,  may 
make  those  who  are  sotipitous  for  your  welfare  wish,  that^ 
instead  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  brilliant  man  of  this 
lund,  you  were  united  to  a  respectable  man,  of  a  diqiosi-f 
tion  and  fortune  to  allow  your  beneficent  and  generona 
mind  free  seope, 

I  have  heard  again  from  the  maidiioness:  sheseens 
highly  delighted  with  what  she  has  seen  of  the  coiui-r 
try  of  England ;  she  is  greatly  struck  with  the  high  <ul- 
^ration,  the  pleasing  variety,  and  smiling  Terdure  of  the 
fields.  This  is  often  the  case  with  French  people*  But 
I  never  met  with  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  London 
im  triste  sgaur  in  comparison  with  Paris— I  mean  before 
the  revolution  i  for,  rince  that  period,  I  should  think  the 
latter  by  much  the  most  mournful  abode  on  eardi :  yet  I 
am  told  it  is  not  so.  I  have  heard  that  the  Parisian  wo^ 
men  are  more  gay  and  fantastical  in  their  diess  than  ever  s 
and  that  the  men  frisk  through  the  streets,  humming 
cheerful  airs,  as  merrily  es  befbre»---Is  tliis  credible  i  Of 
shall  we  say,  that,  like  Cymon  in  the  fid>le, 

«  TlMj  whMit  aa  they  wtSk^  te  waiit  of  Uiovelitt^ 

Pray  write  the  moment  you  haye  se^  your  brother* 
Tours  affectionately, 


LETTER  LXXXIIL 
Miss  Hobatia  Clifford  tp  Ladt  Diana  Fkaxklin. 


j9lFT£e  so  long  an  absence,  I  was  mqst  impetteat  to  meet 
my  brother.r-A  few  kind  expressions  in  his  let^  had 
lefbced  the  impression  which  some  part  of  his  conduct  had 
left  on  my  mind ;  I  recdlepted  ppUiing  but  the  agitcabie 
scenes  of  our  childhood,  and  his  striking  likeness  to  my 
father,  pa  our  way  tp  town,  I  put  my  uncle  >aiid  aunt 
in  mfnd  of  t|iis  rescmUanof. 
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Mj  ttnde  tttd,  <  1m  hoped  that  time  and  reflectioii 
would  incline  WilKam  to  endeavour,  in  all  respects,  to  re* 
•emble  the  excellent  man  to  whom  he  had  so  strong  a 
likeness  in  the  features  of  his  countenance/  My  aunt^ 
with  whom  my  brother  ever  was  tk  favourite,  added,  *  that 
she  was  sure  it  would  be  so/ 

The  tender  remembrance  of  my  father,  ever  linked  to 
that  of  my  mother,  gratitude  fyt  the  kindness  of  my 
uncle  and  aunti  a  thousand  endearing  ideas  and  reoollec 
Ifcions,  rudied  on  my  mind  at  once.  When  I  attempted 
to  thank  them  for  the  pleaang  hopes  they  imparted,  my 
heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  articulate*-*!  pressed 
iheir  hands,  and  burst  into  tears ;  yet  my  sensations  were 
pot  painful :  and  though  I  hardly  spoke  during  the  whole 
of  our  journey,  my  reverie  was  not  painful^ 

I  sent  word  to  my  brother  of  our  arrival.  We  expectr 
led  to  have  seen  him  that  night-^e  did  not  come  tiU  the 
MIowing  day^ 

Mirs.  Demure  called  aoon  after  breakfast  As  my  uncle 
^expected  William  every  instant,  and  did  not  wish  to  have 
our  first  interview  disturbed  with  the  presence  of  any 
stranger,  he  bad  given  orders  to  admit  nobody. 

Mrs.  Demore  found  her  way  in,  notwithstanding.  She 
made  her  apology,  by  saying,  f  she  knew  we  were  all  at 
home,  and  wailing  for  my  brother ;  that  she  would  witlv- 
draw  as  soon  9t^  he  arrived ;  bqt,  in  the  interval^  she  hop- 
fed  we  would  for^^ve  her  impatience  to  see  friends  for 
whom  she  had  so  high  a  value  as  soon  as  possible  after 
jfcheir  return  from  the  country/ 

I  asked  if  she  had  sieen  my  brother,  and  how  he  looked^ 

She  answered,  with  a  vivacity  unusual  to  her,  *  that  she 
^ad  seen  him  th|e  preceding  night  at  Lady  Deanp(N*t'8  asr 
semUy,  to  whifh  he  had  been  brought  by  his  lordship, 
with  whom  be  had  almost  constantly  been  ever  since  his 
arrival ;  that  his  appearance  was  generally  admired ;  and 
aome  of  the  ladies  present  had  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  in  town/ 

*  That  would  not  have  been  the  case*  perhaps,^  said  my 
Vnck,  ^  if  your  friend  Mr.  Mordaunt  bad  been  present*^ 


*  My  friend  !^  die  repeatedt  vith  an  lup  of  ftuvprise.— 
*  I  caunot  conceive,  Mr.  Damley*  what  should  nwkeyou 
think  Mr.  Mordaunt  a  particular  friend  of  mine^'' 

<  I  did  not  say  a  particular  friend,  madam/  replied  Mr. 
Damley. 

<  Mr.  Mordaunt/  resumed  she,  <  is,  unquestionably,  of 
my  acquaintance/ 

<  I  meant  no  more/  said  he.«— <  We  are  apt  to  call  peo^ 
ple^s  acquaintance  their  friends,  though  the  people  them* 
selves  may,  perhaps,  have  reason  to  think  tliem  their  eius 
mies/ 

^  We  are  so,  Mr.  Darnley/  replied  she,  simpering^  and 
'witli  an  air  of  indifference :  *  but  the  person  you  men* 
tioned  happens  to  be  neither  friend  nor  enemy  of  mine. 
Yet,  if  I  recollect  his  figure  perfectly,  even  if  he  were  in 
town,  I  should  think  Mr.  Clifford  stiU  the  handsomest. 
•—Would  not  ywif  my  dear  ?  added  she,  looking  to  me. 

I  reminded  her  that  I  had  been  in  the  country  or  at* 
broad  when  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  last  in  town,  and  had  ne* 
Ter  seen  the  gentleman* 

My  aunt  said  *  she  liad  sew  him ;  tliat  be  was,  certain^ 
ly,  both  a  handsome  and  an  agreeable  man :  though/  sIiq 
added,  ^  I  must  confess  I  atn  of  Mrs.  Demure^s  opinion, 
that  he  is  not  quite  so  handsome  as  my  nephew/ 

<  Quite  so  handsome  P  exclaimed  Mrs  Demure ;  <  not 
witliin  a  hundred  degrees  so  handsome ;  nor  can  he  be 
compared  with  your  nephew,  Mr.  Damley,  in  any  respect^ 
either  in  mind  or  body/ 

*  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  Mr.  Mor-i 
daunfs  beauty,  after  the  point  has  been  decided  against 
him  by.  much  better  judges/  said  my  uncle,  smiling; 
^  but  I  think  he  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  wit/ 

<  Many  a  man/  replied  Mra,  Demure,  ^  who '  passes 
for  a  vit  among  fools,  would  be  thought  a  fool  among  wits,'' 

«  It  is  pretty  clear/  said  my  uncle,  ^  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  has  not  had  the  wit  to  retain  your  favourable 
opinion.'* 

*  He  could  not  retain  what  he  never  possessed,'*  replied 
sh^}  with  quickness.    Then,  turning  tp,  my  aunt  ancjl  mc^- 


ibe  addcd,-*^  I  cannot  coneeiTe  bow  we  come  to  talk  sd 
nudi  about  a  man  whom  none. present  have  any  csoncern 
with,  wbfirn  we  are  in  expectatioa  of  seeing  one  in  whom 
we  are  aU  so  much  interested.^ 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  remarked  that  the  men- 
lion  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  seemed  to  agitate  Mrs* 
Demure,  There  are  particular  points  on  which  the  most 
circumspect  are  thrown  off  their  guard.  Mrs*  Demure 
creates  a  strong  suspicion  that  Mr.  M6rdaunt  is  a  person 
who  ialerests  her  a  great  deal  by  her  earnest  and  repeated 
declarations  that  he  does  not  interest  her  at  all. 

What  my  unde  siud  was  without  any  meaning  beyond 
the  plain  import  of  his  words.  He  mentioned  Mr,  Morw 
daunt'merely  as  a  common  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Demure's. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  be  t^iinks  somewlutt  differ* 
ently  now, ' 

Mrs4  Demure  regretted  that  my  brother  was  on  such  an 
intimate  footing  with  Lord  Deanport,  who  seems  to  be  as 
little  a  favourite  of  hers  as  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

I  reoolleet  Lord  Deanport's  having  told  me  that  he  had 
met  with  my  brother  abroad.  He  spoke  of  him  in  high 
terms  of  commendation.  The  panegyric  afforded  me  small 
satisfaction,  because  1  had  no  high  opinion  either  of  his 
Jordship^s  sincerity  or  judgment. 

My  brother  did  not  arrive  till  near  one  oVlock.  He 
was  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnley  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  was  affected  at 
seeing  him.  Mrs.  Demure  did  not  leave  us  till  a  consi^ 
derable  time  after  his  arrival.  She  then  repeated  her  apo. 
logy  for  having  intruded  at  such  a  moment  among  near 
relations  t  for  which,  she  hoped,  her  warm  regard  for  oA 
the  company  would  be  received  as  an  excuse. 

My  brother  handed  her  to  her  carriage— a  eeremony  I 
hardly  ever  saw  him  perform ;  but,  indeed,  he  could  not 
well  avoid  it  on  the  present  occasion ;  for,  as  she  retired^ 
she  actually  presented  her  hand  to  him ;  and,  after  she  was 
in  the  carriage,  she  continued  to  speak  to  him  with  an  air 
of  great  satisfaction,  and  did  not  order  her  coachman  tg 
driveW  till  she  paw  me  a^  the.win4ow. 
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My  auQt  luid  befbre  Hm  tcM  me»  ^  that,  pnevious  t9 
my  brother^s  going  abroad,  he  had  aeemed  to  be  ,a  good 
deal  captivated  with  Mra^  Demure ;  that  ber  behaviour 
then  was  so  cold  to  him,  that  he  had  fallen  aS  in  hia  aasfr* 
dttities ;  but  that  she  bad  certainly  repented  afterwards  ot 
the  neglect  she  had  shown  him,  for  of  late  she  seemed  fend 
of  speaking  of  my  brother  to  her,  and  always  with  conv 
meudation,' 

My  aunt  at  one  time  added,  ^  that  if  Mrs.  Demure  re# 
elly  had  a  partiality  for  William,  which  she  began  to  hope, 
nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  him ;  because  she 
would  make  just  suah  a  wife  as  suited  him  in  all  respects^ 
being  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  wealthy,  and  qf  adminu 
ble  good  sense.* 

If  this  woman  were  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  of  Peru, 
I  should  be  shocked  with  the  alliance.  The  emotion  she 
always  betrays  at  the  name  of  Mcnrdaunt  I  do  not  like ; 
the  adventure  in  Kensington  has  left  a  very  unfovouraUe 
impression  on  my  mind ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  pleased 
with  her  behaviour  to  my  aunt  Though  she  is  more 
cautious ,  before  my  uncle,  she  flatters  her  intcdlerabiy 
when  he  is  not  present*  After  pouring  forth  rather  a  pro^. 
fusion  of  this  incense,  the  other  day,  she  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate something  in  favour  of  the  acuteness  of  her  cUs* 
cemment  and  reach  of  her  judgment.  My  aunt  blush- 
ed—begged  she  would  give  over ;— but  that  same  even* 
ing  she  told  me,  *  that  Mrs.  Demure  was  by  nudi  the 
most  judidous  woman  of  her  aoquaintanee.* 

My  aunt  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  ^  that  she  had 
blamed  her  friend  for  the  coldness  die  had  formerly  shown 
to  William.^  This  accounte  for  the  alteration  in  her  be- 
haviour  now. 

She  also  informed  me,  <  that  Mrs.  Demure  had  suc^ 
oeeded  to  a  considerable  We&t-India  estete  sinee  the  death 
of  her  husband  ;^  adding,  ^  that  as  she  believed  I  had 
more  influence  with  my  brother  thaq  herself,  tbat  I  oouM 
not  use  it  more  for  his  advantage  than  by  advidng  hio| 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Demure.^ 

>Vit)iout  informing  her  of  dl  I  thought  on  that  sul^^ 


y&dy  1  2iaswered^  <  tliat4he  eifcct  of  mj  adviee  on  the 
last  penon  to  whom  I  Tentured  to  gire  it  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  my  attempting  any  things  of  that  nature  again ; 
that  a  young  lady,  a  illation  of  my  own,  who  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  of  as  docile  a  character  as  my  brother,  but 
whose  fiwe  was  rather  plain,  affected  the  lisp  of  a  distin* 
guished  beanty ;  that  idl  her  aequatntanoe  kuowiog  that 
she  ooidd  speak  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  turned  h^ 
into  ridicule ;  but  as  I  had  a  great  deal  of  good-will  to  the 
young  woman,  this  gave  me  uneasiness,  and  I  advised 
her,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  friendly  terms,  to  give  over 
lisping ;  she  thanked  me  for  my  obliging  advice,  has  al* 
ways  avoided  speaking  to  me  rince,  and  lispe  more  than 
ever  to  all  the  world  beside/ 

Where  have  I  been  'wandering  ?  Do  I  not  abuse  the 
privilege  you  gave  me  of  writing  whatever  occurs.  With- 
out  troubling  myself  with  arrangement,  I  sat  down  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  particulars  of  what  passed  be* 
tween  William  and  me  when  we  were  left  alone.  I  still 
have  time,  and  now  you  shall  have  them. 

MT  nXAE  LADT  OIAKA^ 

I  must  defer  them  to  another  opportunity.  My  aunt 
has  just  informed  me  that  Lady  Blunt  met  with  a  very 
extraordinary  accident  as  she  returned  last  night  from 
die  opera.  Her  chair  was  stopped  near  her  own  house^ 
which  is  in  a  remote  street,  her  footman  knocked  down, 
the  flambeau  snatched  out  of  his  hand,  and  thrust  through 
the  glass  of  the  chair,  which  was  overset,  as  were  both  the 
chairmen,  by  three  ruffians,  who  rushed  suddenly  upon 
them,  and^  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  this  strange 
exploit,  made  their  escape. 

The  most  unaccountable  circumstance  is, 'that  no  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  rob  her  ladyship :  but,  by  the  account 
which  my  aunt  received,  her  face  is  scorched  by  the  flam- 
beau, and  she  is  otherwise  a  good  deal  hurt. 

This  affair  has  agitated  and  disordered  my  aunt  so 
much,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  quit  her  long*  Adieu  {  my 
beloved  friend. 

H.    €• 
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Miss  Horatu  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  FRANKLiiir. 


X  WAS  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Demure  agaiit 
^ith  my  aunt  in  the  evening.  Her  pretext  for  calling 
was  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  accident  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Lady  Blunt,  for  whom  she  expressed  very  great 
Concern,  She  informed  ns,  however,  of  a  eireumstaoce 
we  had  not  befere  beard.  The  three  men  who  stopped 
h^r  ladyship^s  chair  were  frightened^  it  sedms,"  by  a  car* 
tiage  which  was  passing.  This  ac<5oont8  for  their  having 
fled  without  robbing  her ;  and  renders  it  probable,  that 
the'ir  thrusthig  ihc^  burning  torch  into  the  chair  happened 
in  consequence  of  their  alarm  and  confusion.  Poor  Lady 
Blunt  h  miserably  scorched,  but  in  no  danger. 

If  Mrs;  Demure  mtumed  in  fhe  eveninfg  m  the  hope 
6f  seeing  William,  she  was  disappointed.  He  sent  a  note 
to  inform  Mr.  Darnley  that  he  was  engaged  to  supper* 
A  little  after  this  note  arrived,  Mrs.  Demure  recollected 
ihttt  sh6  had  to  engagement,  and  took  her  leave. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  what  passed  between  Wil 
liam  and  me  on  the  day  we  first  met 

As  soon  as  my  unde  and  aunt  left  ifs  together^  my 
brother  informed  me,  <  that  Lord  Deanport  had  acquaint- 
ed  him  with  what  he  termcfd  his  poMnun  for  me,  and 
that  he  bad  authorised  him  to  make  me  an  ofier  of  his 
hand.* 

I  expressed  my  obligation  to  his  lordship;  but  assured 
my  brother  that  I  declined  the  offer. 

He  affected  to  believe  that  I  was  not  in  earnest,  say* 
ing,  ^  he  was  sure  I  could  not  be  so  great  a  fool  an  to 
refuse  an  alliance  so  very  honourable.** 

I  told  him  that  *  I  really  was  a  fool  of  that  magni-^ 
tude."* 

<  What!*  said  he^  <  have  you  entered  into  any  rash 
engagement  with  another  man,  which  you  fancy  you  can* 
not  get  over/ 


«  I  «M  not  qnite  stich  a  fool  as  that,'  I  repliifcl. 

*  Come,  come,  Horatia,^  said  he,  *  let  us  talk  frank* 
ly :  I  kn<}w  jou  are  a  girl  of  sense  and  spirit ;  I  know 
also  that  you  have  your  own  share  of  pride.  You  are 
provoked  that  Lady  Deanport  should  have  shewn  herself 
itVerfe  to  lie^  sbn^s  inelimltions :  biit  we  tnust  itake  allow* 
nnces  for  the  humours  of  an  ambitious  woman^  who  cer-^ 
tiiihly  had  higher  views  fo^  a  son,  whose  tatik  and  for* 
tune  entitle  him  to  tlie  hand  of  the  noblest  heire^  in 
England.'* 

*  I  not  only  make  allowance  for  her  humours,  my  dear 
brother^^  answered  1$  <  but  I  heartily  wish  her  success  in 
her  high  views;  and  I  am  as  averse  as  her  ladyship  can 
possibly  b6  to  her  so^^s  giving  up  his  hopes  of  the  noblest 
heiress  in  England,  and  dwindling  to  the -husband  of  a 
plain  Spiri6tress>  the  sister  of  William  Clifford/ 

Deceived  by  the  playful  manner  in  which  I  spoke  tbis^ 
he  seemed  still  more  convinced  that  I  was  entireiy  in  jest. 

'  You  will  no  sooner  be  countess  of  T>eaAipor\^  said  he, 
'  than  you  wilt  be  totally  independent  of  her  ladyship.:^ 

*  I  cannot  be  more  independent  of  her  than  I  am  at 
preset)  t.^  .    . 

<  I  can  assure  your,  my  dear  sbter,  that  you  will  have 
fiothing  to  f(^ar  from  that  quarter;  for,  between  you  and 
me.  Lord  Deanport  has  no  great  veneration  for  her  lady* 
ship.' 

<  You  cannot  mean  it  as  a  recommendation  of  bis  lord* 
ship,  my  dear  William,  that  he  has  no  veneration  for  his 
mother.* 

*  Poh !  yda  know  what  I  mc^n,^  said  he.^-^^  But,  though 
Lord  Deanport  seems  a  little  vain  and  haughty,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  be  is  of  a  character  that  may  easily  bd 
governed.** 

*  But  I  am  of  a  character,  not  to  wish  a  ntan  for  my 
husband  Who  needs  to  be  governed.* 

<  Why,  your  favourite,  Popey  says,^  rejoined  he,  *  that 
every  woman  ukmld  be  a  queen  for  lift.'* 

*  I  suspect  that  Pope  understood  poetry  better  than 
women,  brother.* 
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<  In  this  article,  bcywever,  I  liavea  giMt  notagli  Umi 
bis  maxim  is  just,*  replied  he. 

<  Well,  if  you  wilt  think  it  just  in  general,  you  mnat 
albw  me  to  be  an  exception ;  for,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
be  a  queen,  I  do  not  desbe  eten  to  be  a  countess/ 

<  Poh !  poh !  we  have  bad  enough  of  jesting.  This 
18  an  important  business,  and  the  sooner  it  is  finally  con- 
eluded  the  bett^ «  You  must  be  sensible,  sbter,  that  I 
sincerely  wish  your  happiness.^ 

<  Are  not  you  senuble,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  wish 
it  as  sincerely  f" 

<  Whatever  you  may  wish,  you  do  not  seem  to  Lnoir 
ID  well  how  it  is  to  be  obtained** 

*  Now,  my  dear  William,  do  you  really  In  your  con* 
acienoe,  think,  that,  with  all  your  superior  knowledge  in 
other  respects,  you  are  a  better  judge  than  myself  of 
what  will  make  me  happy  T 

<  Without  entering  into  a  needless  diq)ute,*  replied  hey 
^  about  which  is  the  be$i  judge,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  both  have  your  happiness  at  heart,  let  ua 
cordially  join  in  bringing  it  about—It  will  be  rendered 
more  certain  by  your  marriage  with  Lord  Deanport,  than 
by  any  other  measure  that  can  be  adopted.— He  is  ny 
fhend.— You  do  not  know  the  happiness  that  awaits  you. 
•^Let  me  guide  you,  my  dear  Horatia,  in  this  point** 

*•  That  is  to  say,  my  dear  William,*  replied  I,  <  that, 
befinre  it  is  determined  which  is  the  best  judge^  you  would 
have  me  to  make  you  the  sok  judge.* 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  e* 
numerate  ail  the  tempting  circumstances  that  would  re> 
suit  to  me  from  such  a  splendid  connection.  When  he 
had  finished,  <  One  essential  advantage,*  I  said,  <  would 
still  be  wantbg.* 

«  What  is  that  ?*  said  he. 
.  *  Sincere  affection  for  my  husband,*  replied  L 

*  Affection  !*  repeated  be,  wiUi  a  peevish  and  disdaan* 
ful  tone.    ^  Why  should  you  want  affection  for  him  ?* 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  declare  »Ay»*  said  I  calmly ; 
*  since,  whatever  be  the  cause,  (he  fact  is  certain.* 


R^  teeriled  prbvok^d,  and  tpdke  in  a  pMROMte  manner. 

<  After  go  long  an  absence,  my  dear  Wiifiam,*  said  I, 
*  taking  hold  of  hU  band,  let  ut  not  quanrel  the  very  first 
day  we  meift  Why  should  oar  thinking  diftrently  en  ar 
aubjectj  which  personally  codeems  me  only,  oeoasion  any 
cddness  between  us  f  -^ 

*  It  eoneems  n^e  very  materially  also,^  said  he. 

*  How  P 

<  Lord  Deanport  is  my  friend^^ 

*  Let  him  remain  your  friend :  t  shall  regard  him  aa 
such  ;  but  shall  nerer  be  connected  with  him  by  any 
flearer  tie.  And  I  camiot  ooncore  why  that  shovdd  dis-> 
turb  you.* 

*  I  lie  under  obligalidds  to  Lord  Deanport/  sud  he, 

*  OUigatieiis  to  Lord  Deanport  T  exclaimed  I. 
^  Yes,  I  owe  htm  a  gaming  debt  of  considerable  amountt 

wbich  I  contracted  abroad ;  and  he  has  advanced  me  two 
thousand  pounds,  which  I  had  immediate  occasion  for, 
nnce  I  eame  to  London.* 

I  waa  sorry  to  hear  that  my  bfother  lay  under  such  o^ 
Uigations  to  Lord  Deanpoft^  and  shocked  at  the  implica- 
tioo  that  his  mentiontng  them  lo  me  at  this  time  seemed 
to  convey. 

I  saw  nothing  pressing,  however,  in  the  nattife  of  thtf 
first ;  but  I  told  him^^that  ^  I  was  surprised  he  should 
have-  thought  of  borrowing  from  Lord  Deanport,  and 
that  the  borrowed  money  should  be  repaid  directly  C 
ofiering  at  the  same  time  to  sell  out  of  the  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

As  you  disapproved  of  me  formerly^  for  advancing  mo* 
ney  to  him  on  a  particular  emergency,  I  fear  you  will 
blatne  me,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  for  what  I  have  now 
done :  but  I  saw  my  brother  distressed :  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  his  remaining  in  Lord  Deanportfs  debt  for 
money  actually  advanced;  The  stock  has  been  sold,-— the 
money  was  btought  to  me  by  my  broker, — and  I  deli* 
vered  it  to  my  broibcfi*^  with  my  own  hand,  as  neifher  of 
Us  wished  the  transaction  to  be  known.    I  had  before  ex^ 
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acted- a  promm  fiom  hioxtbat  he  woloid  lay  hii  afisrs 
open  to  Mr.  Darnley^  wk>  had  expreiaed  a  desire  to  as* 
sist  hnii  in  arranging  them;  aad  that  he  would  restore 
the  niaiti^eiiient  of  them  to  Mn  Proctor.  My  Im>cber 
dined  with  my  unole  and  aiurt  the  same  day,— -declared  his 
intention  of  setting  out  in  a  short  time  for  Northumber* 
knd.  He  seemed  in  high  spints ;  and  my  uncle,  with 
whom  you  know  he  never  was  a  great  favourite,  was  de- 
lighted with  his  behavioUr»  I  eaonot  hrip  indulging  the 
hope  that  the  iooonvenieeees  be  .has  suffered  from  past 
imprudence  will  render  htm  moge  eireumspect  in  future. 
Few  people  can  make  tbttiselves  more  agreeahle ;  and  I 
cannot  express  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  live  on  a 
friendly  and  con6dential  footing  witii  him. 

I  never' concealed  any  part  of  tay  conduct  from  you, 
my  dear  madam,  without  having  cause  to  repent  it.  Not* 
withstanding  my  bold  ailsiper  to  your  letter  on  the  subject 
pf  ooquetryi  I  fomed  a  resolation,  at  that  very  time, 
never  again  to  conceal  from  my  wisest  and  best  friend 
any  thing  of  ipnpottance  regarding  myself:  for  which  nnu 
son  I  have  now  informed  you  €i  this  last  tranasctien  be- 
tween my  brother  and  nie ;  which,  however,  is  to  remain 
unknown,  even  to  Mr.  Darnley  and  Mr.  Proctor,  when 
all  the  rest  of  his  affairs  shall  be  laid  open  to  them.  I 
remain  yoor  ever  grateful  and  ob^iJiant 

H.  CLIFFOaa. 
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The  CO0KTES8  o^Deanport  to  Jamss  GatHDiLL,  Esq. 


X  WAS  SO  overpowered  with  vexation ,  my  dear  sir,  at  the 
shameful  trick  which  that  knavish  Welchman  played  you, 
before  his  descent  from  this  world  to  the  next,  that  I 
really  have  been  unable,  till  now,  to  put  pen  to  paper*. 
I  was  also  greatly  shocked  at  my  son'n  unkind  treatment 
of  you;  which,  I  imagine,  he  himself  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  sensible  of.    However  prudent  it  might  be  in  you 


to  overlook  Ihh  trtatment,  and  to  euhivate  tbe  favour  of 
this  Miss  CliffDrd,  had  she  beoome  my  son^s  wife^  the 
aame  line  of  conduct  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  mes 
and  even  had  you  convinced  me  tblit  it  would  be  the 
wisest  and  most  likely  way  to  screen  me  from  inconveni^ 
enoesi  I  should  not  have  hod  temper  to  adopt  it  There 
are  men,  I  believe,  and  perhaps  you  are  one  of  limn, 
who,  to  obtain  the  object  they  have  in  view,  can  submit 
to  the  insolence  and  caprice  of  those  tb^y  hate,  whether 
men  or  women  ;«^but  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  could 
patiently  bear  the  insolence  of  another  woman,  partimi- 
larly  if  she  Indeed  on  the  insulter  as  her  inferior.  Howr 
ever  perfect  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  simulation,  whatever 
command  of  tamper  she  may  have  in  other  points,  bowt^ 
ever  submissively  she  may  bear  the  arrogance  of  the  ty« 
rant  man,  she  loses  her  patience,  forgets  her  prudenos, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  retorts  the  insults  of  the  woman  she 
hates  and  despises.  This  angle  advantage,  which  your 
sex  possesses,  overbalances  that  anperiority  in  the  art  of 
dissemUing,  in  the  powers  of  insinuation,  in  presence  of 
mind,  and  other  qualities  ascribed  to  ns,  and  renders 
men,  on  the  whole,  abler  politiciaas  than  women.  On 
the  present  occasion,  my  self^ommand  was  not  put  to 
trial.  Fortunately,  I  was  saved  some  of  the  humiliations 
which  you  imagined  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  sub- 
mit to ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  mortification  still  less 
expected. 

Townly  had  good  reason  for  calling  my  son^s  attempt 
on  the  damsel  premature  and  feeble  :«»it  was,  in  all  re- 
spects,  worse  conducted  than  any  project  of  the  same 
kind  I  ever  heard  cyf. 

Instead  of  waiting  till  the  favourable  disposition  she 
had  began  to  show  towards  him  had  warmed  into  maturi«» 
ty,  instead  of  endeavouring,  by  a  continued  respectful  and 
obsequious  behaviour,  to  throw  her  off  her  guardy-«-what 
*  does  he  do  ?--*-Why,  hearing,  one  morning,  that  I  had 
taken  the  aunt  an  airing,  he  waits'  on  the  girl  with  as  Hu 
de  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  by  her  own  appointment; 
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interrupU  lier,  perhaps^  in  the  middle  of  heb  ttnmng 
prayers,  or  when  she  was  reading  a  sermon  retommtoded 
by  her  unde,  who,  I  understand,  pretendsr  to  be  religi^ 
ous ;  and,  without  being  certain  that  the  man  was  not  in 
the  next  room,  his  wise  lordship  begins  to  make  love  to 
her  in  a  less  respectful  manner  dian  he  had  ever  before 
Tentared.-^Well,  what  happened'?— -Why,  thfe  giri  must 
have  been  a  perfect  simpletxm,  or  of  the  disposition  of 
Potipbar*^  wife,  had  she  surrendered  on  such  a  summonsi 
'Mb-«-«he  repulsed  him  in  the  mast  sublime  style,  1^11  be 
bound  for  rt ;  and  on  this  ground,  •and  no  surer  founda*> 
tion,  he  now  considers  her  as  a  lady  of  immacul^  virtue. 
To  confirm  him  in  whidi'diimera,  the  heroine  gives  her^ 
eelf  high  iurs,  refbses  his  visits,  and  returns  his  letters  un- 
opened-^ftll-widi  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  drawing  him 
ia  to  makie  a  proposal  of  marriage.  She  may  ehanoe^*  how* 
ever,  to  push  that  game  a  little  too  far.-  My  son' is  of  a 
auspicibus  temper  ?  he  does  not  want  pride.  It  shall  be 
ny  business  to  discover  to  him  the  game  she  is  playing, 
and  to  rouse  his  indignation  Ull  it  surmounts  what  he 
calls  his  lDve,.but  which  evidently  deserves  another  name. 
I  hope,^  very  soon,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  you 
of  the  final  termination  of  the  business.   Till  then,  adieu  i 

S.  JOEANf OKT. 
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Miss  Hoilatia  Clifford  to  Laut  Diana  Fbakklik. 

MY  i»KAa  LADY  DIANA,  Limdom. 

X  HAVE  the  mortification  to  inform  you,  that  my  hopes  of 
living  on  friendly  terms  with  William  are  already  vanish* 
ed.  He  has  behaved  ungenerously*  You  shall  know 
every  particular* 

My  unde  was  so  pleased  with  his  company  on  the  day 
be  dined  here,  that,  contrary  to  lus  custom,  he  pressed  * 
him,  with  earnestilkess,  to  remain  the  whole  eveniag.    My 
brother,  however,  took  bis  leavw  rather  early,  aa  the  pre- 
tence of  bunnesd.«»»UQfortMnate  business ! 


promised  to  dine  with  us  the  ioUowing  day  ;  but, 
two  iiours  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  his  footman  brought 
a  verbal  message,  importing,  *  that  it  would  not  be  in  hb 
power  to  come;'* 

I  saw  him  not  that  day,  nor  the  next.  At  last,  I  re* 
ceived  a  note  from  him,  infbrming  me  that  he  wished  to 
hnnfe  some  private  conversation,  and  mentioning  the  hour 
when  he  expected  to  find  me  idone. 

I  received  this  note  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  and 
•thought  it  not  proper  to  conceal  its  pui^iort  from  her. 
She  had  before  expressed  concern  at  his  having  been  so 
Jong  without  calling :  the  contents  of  this  note  increased 
lier  uneasiness. 

He  came  at  the  hour  appointed;  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  at  his  appearance.  His  dress  was  disordered,  his 
eyes  inflamed,  and  his  countenance  haggard.  On  my  ex- 
•pressing  surprise  and  vexation,— >  I  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate,^ said  he,  *  since  I  last  saw  you ;  but  I  still  en- 
tertain hopes,  my  dear,  that,  on  mature  reflection,  you 
win  aceept  of  Lord  Deanport  He  loves  you  to  distrac- 
tion. He  will  make  you  the  happiest  of  women  ;  and,  in 
ray  satisfaction  at  yo«gr  happiness,  I  shall  forget  my  own 
misfortunes,  i  am  deputed  by  his  lordship  to  renew  his 
proposal— with  this  assurance,  that  he  will  allow  your 
uncle  to  fix  the  terms  of  settlement.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  noble  or  more  generous  ?«— Lady  Deanport  knows 
nothing  <^f  this :  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
My  lord  is  sensible  that  she  has  behaved  improperly  to 
you :— your  triumph  over  her  malice  will  be  complete.* 

I  need*  not  trouble  you  with  my  answer  to  this  fine 
speech.  When  he  saw  that  his  eloquence  was  in  vain, 
and  Uiat  I  persevered  in  the  sentiments  I  had  expressed 
from  the  beginning,  he  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  to 
command  his  temper:  the  struggle  was  evident.  He  did 
command  it,  however ;  and  said,  even  in  a  milder  tone 
than  usual — '  Since  you  cannot  be  prevailed  on,  fit>m  con-' 
aiderations  of  your  own  interest,  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
^nerosity  to  pay  some  attention  to  mine,  Horatia.-— It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  te,  me  that  Lord  Deanport 
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should  not  lose  all  hope  of  your  bring  one  day  his.  You 
will  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  keep  that  hope  aiiYe  for  some 
time  at  least.* 

<  How  can  my  behaving  in  that  manner  be  of  the  g^reat- 
est  importance  to  you  ?^  I  aaked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  declare  Aow,^  repliied  be,  in  the 
words  I  had  made  use  of  at  our  former  conference—^ 
<  since f  whatever  be  the  cotMC,  tie  fact  i$  ceriacpt.<— All  I  now 
require  of  you  is,  to  behave  to  bis  lordship  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  degree  of  favour  >«-4his  will  cost  you  m^ 
tiling.  A  woman  of  your  beauty  can  keep  a  man  at  her 
devotion  for  years.  You  cannot  be  certain  what  altenu 
tion  may  take  place  in  your  own  mind ;  but  if  none  should, 
it  will  be  soon  enough  to  acquaint  htm  with  your  final  re- 
solution, when  you  shall  be  addressed  by  some  otlier  man, 
whom  you  prefer.* 

I  hope,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  I  should  have  re> 
jected  such  a  proposal  at  any  rate  ?  but  it  never  could 
have  been  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  its  succeeding  than  after  my  having  reoeiv^  your  last 
letter  on  coquetry,  which,  notwithstanding  the  petulance 
of  my  answer,  has  made  a  deep  inqpression  on  my  mind. 

When  I  inveighed  against  the  deceitfulness  of  such  con- 
duct,-^<  No  woman,*  said  he,  ^  pan  scruple  at  a  little  in- 
nocent coquetry.* 

*  Some  women,*  I  answered,  1  think  sudi  coquetry  by 
no  means  innoceot :  it  would  be  injurious  even  to  Lord 
Deanport.* 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  will  render  him  hapfuer.  The 
time  spent  in  courtship  is  thought  to  be  the  happiest  of  a 
ina9*s  life.* 

*  I  would^not  be  a  deceiver,  though  I  were  sure  of  pro- 
ducing happiness  to  myself,*  answered  L 

<  There  is  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  deceit  in 
what  I  ask ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me. 
You  cannot  conceive  in  what  distress  I  sbaU  be  involved, 
if  ^ou  continue  obstinate.* 

On  my  repeating-^^  That  I  did  not  see  how  my  beha- 
viour to  Lord  Deanport  could  be  of  such  consequence  to 


/  he  caafeised-^^  tbel^  initead  of  i^>plji8g  the  two 
thousand  pounds  I  had  advanced  to  pay  Lord  DeaaporC, 
he  had  loat  the  greater  part  of  it  at  play  On  th^  very  n\ght  j 
be  reeeived  it;  that  be  had  been  wretched  ever  since; 
that  Ix>rd  Deaoport  had  ealled  on  him  that  moriuDgr^UHL 
commissioned  liim  to  renew  bis  former  proposal;  tbat^ 
whether  I  thought  proper  finally  Xq  ooniply  with  it  or  not, 
he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  tell  his  lordship  that  I  had  uo 
ol^ectioQ  to  his  visiting  me  oocAsiooally  4  that,  if  he  did 
not  carry  him  an  answer  in  some  degree  favoiurable^  he 
dreaded  that  his  lordship^s  resentment  against  me  would 
provoke  him  to  press  for  the  immediate  piyment  of  the 
debt; 

*  How  I^  exchumed  h  ^  Did  you  not  assure  me  that  he 
was  your  frieqd  ?' 

'  Friend  l—»Friend  {'«— repeated  he»  with  an  ironical 
air  i  <  and  he  will  caaituiue  to  be  my  friend  as  long  aa  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  him.  But,  should  your  conduct 
provoke  him^*— 

'  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  provoke  him/  said  I. 

<  Your  intentions  are  nothing  to  the  purpose/  rgoined 
he :  ^  his  jfesentment  against  you  may  prompt  him  to  dia- 
tress  me/ 

<  I  do  not  think  it  possible/  I  said,  <  that  a  man  of 
Lord  DeaoporVs  rank  could  take  a  species  of  vengeance 
ao  unjust  and  despicable/ 

<  Bank !'  fepUed  he.  <  What  has  his  rank  to  do  in  the 
matter  ?' 

'  Well,  I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  any  man  of  my  ao- 
4]uaintaiioe,  be  hia  rank  what  it  will/ 

*  That  shows  your  ignorance  of  the  world/  said  be.     ^ 

*  And  ypu  imagine  that  Lord  Deanport  is  of  this  cha- 
racter ?'  rejoined  L 

<  I  do  not  positively  assert  that  he  is ;  but  I  could  not 
swear  that  he  is  not/ 

*  Good  heaven!  brother;— -yet  you  have  urged  me  to 
marry  this  man  f  « 

He  seemed  a  little  oonfused  at  this  observation. 

<  Well/  asid.he,  peevishly,  «  i  urge  thaft  no  more ;  but. 


I 

I  •   . 
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if  he  it  a  bod  nan,  you  need  have  the  less  soFuple  at  act* 
ing  as  I  now  deare  you/ 

I  then  told  him  *  that  I  eertainly  should  not.^  I  at 
the  same  time  expressed  my  regret  at  his  having  deceived 
me,  in  not  applying  the  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  exr 
tinction  of  the  debt 

'I  tell  you/  said  he,  ^  that  your  two  thousand  pounds 

could  not  have  extinguished  it:  I  owed  him  four.    If 

I    you  had  advanced  me  that  sum  at  onoe,  it  would  have 

been  extinguished ;  but,  unce  you  are  fond  of  doing 

:    things  by  halves,  instead  of  agreeing  to  Lord  Deanpor^a 

,1         proposal,  all  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  make  him  believe  yon 

X  ; .  t0t7/,  or  mayt  agree  to  it  some  time  henoe.^ 

I  then  assured  him  *  that  I  never  would  give  Lord 
Deanport  the  least  reason  to  believe  any  sueh  thing.* 

He  had  pronounced  what  he  last  said  in  a  raised  voice ; 
and  now,  in  a  louder  tone,  and  with  a  furious  aspect,  he 
intclaimed— ^  You  will  not  P 

<  Brother,*  said  I,  with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could  as- 
sume, '  you  may  think  you  have  a  right  to  ofifer  me  your 
advice  oh  this  sulyect ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  be  angry 
at  my  declining  it*  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  however, 
that  your  raised  voice  and  angry  looks  will  hwe  just  as 
'  little  influence  with  me  as  your  arguments.? 

This  rendered  h^m  more  furious :— I  thou^^t  he  would 
have  struck  me. — *  You  had  best  not  disgrace  yourself  so 
fiir/  said  I,  <  ^  to  forget  that  I  am  a  won)an«* 

He  started  ba^k»  an4  struck  his  own  forehead  with  his 
^at- 

My  aunt,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  voom,  entered  >r" 
^  Grood  heavens  V  exclaimed  she,  ^  what  is  the  matter? 

We  were  both  silent.  ^ 

^  My  dearest  nephew  r  resumed  she,  taking  hold  of  hia 
hand,  and  buititipg  into  tears,  ^  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?* 

^  Let  her  inform  you,*  said  he. 

I  was  aiiected  by  my  aunf  s  tears  ;^^If  at  last  said,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  I  could  muster  up,  '  My  brother 
|]as  beep  urging  me  to  a  measure  I  can  never  adopti  and 
pp  which,  I  think,  I  haire  the  best  right  of  decision.^ 


I 

Witfi  great  intemperance  of  voice  and  gesture,  he  ac- 
cused me  of  self-sufficiency,  pride,  and  obstinacy ;  said, 
*  My  fatiier  had  spoiled  me  by  too  much  indulgence ; 
and  that  an  everweaning  conceit  of  my  personal  charms 
had  quite  disordered  my  brain  ;  that  I  had,  once  before, 
rendered  myself  ridiculous,  by  refusing  a  most  advanta- 
geous marriage ;  that,  however,  was  in  some  degree  par- 
donable, on  account  of  my  early  youth  ;  but  the  same  al- 
lowance would  not  be  made  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.-^^ 
You  know,  I  believe,  madam,"*  continued  he,  addressing 
Mrs.  Damley,  <  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
my  intimate  friend,  one  M^hose  alliancp  would  do  her  and 
all  her  relations  the  greatest  honour,  is  at  present  in  her 
choice ;  and  she,  fj^xn  mere  jcaprice,  (for  she  can  assign  no 
reason  that  has  a  goain  of  common  sense  in  it),  persists  in 
rejecting  him.* 

This  autiborative  style,  and,  still  more,  the  manner  la 
which  he  had  mentioned  my  father,  effaced  the  impression 
which  the  tears  of  my  aunt  had  made  on  my  mind. 

I  resumed  an  air  of  coolness,  and  said,  '  tfat  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  lived  with  him  on 'that 
friendly  footing  that  was  becoming  persons  so  nearly  con- 
nected, and  on  which  I  had  always  lived  with  my  other 
relattions;  but  that  I  never  would  atknowledge  any  of 
that  authority  which  he  seemed  to  arrogate  over  me ;  that 
I  had  the  less  reason  to  be  surprised  at  his  not  recollect- 
ing that  he  was  only  my  brother,  since,  in  speaking  of  his 
father,  he  had  sometimes  forgot  that  he  was  his  sop,* 

He  seemed  confounded,  and  made  no  immediate  an- 
swer ;  and  I  left  the  room. 

My  aunt  has  since  told  me,  <  that,  in  spite  of  all  she 
sud  to  pacify  him,  and  prevail  on  him  to  stay,  he  uttered 
nothing  but  oaths,  and  withdrew** 

This  has  given  me  great  uneasiness ;  but  I  am  muster- 
ing up  all  my  philosophy  to  bear  what  I  cannot  alter,  and 
have  been  languishing  for  the  society  of  the  marchioness 
to  give  me  the  example.  I  have  received  a  most  agreeable 
letter  froin  her^    She  comf  s  to  town  to-morrowr    iihe  has 


.beard  from  her  hutband,  who  has  batn  afypoioted  (o  a  mrj 
honourable  situatioD  in  the  Russian  service.  He  writes  to 
her  in  high  spirits^  and  she  writes  to  me  in  the  same. 
He  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  whether  it  will  be  in  hia 
power  to  come  for  her  to  England  I  hope  Mra»  Den* 
bam^s  health  will  permit  yon  to  leave  her.  The  marchio- 
nesB  will  be  greatly  mortified  if  she  has  not  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  before  she  leaves  England,  I  amy  my  dear^ 
^t  madam^  your  ever  affectionate 
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Tke  Countess  ofDEANPOjuT  to  James  Gaikpill,  Esq. 


vT  KKv  I  last  wrote  to  yvni,  I  was  oonvineed  that  the 
mighty  offence  which  Miss  Clifford  pretended  to  have  ta- 
ken at  my  son'^s  behaviour,  and  her  reftising  his  visits  and 
letters,  were  intended  to  draw  from  him  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  I  took  particular  care  to  warn  him  of  this,  and 
prevent  bis  becoming  the  dupe  of  such  common  aitifioes. 
He  expressed  sufficient  indignation  at  the  haughty  airs 
^le  damsel  assumed ;  but  not;  so  as  to .  free  me  entirely 
from  the  apprehension  that  his  ridiculous  attachment  to 
her  was  stronger  than  his  anger.  My  fears  were  increai- 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  the  girPs  brother,  with  whom  my  son 
had  formed  an  intimacy  abroad,  and  who,  having  been  in- 
formed of  Lord  Deanport^s  attentions  to  her,  had  retam- 
^,  as  I  was  convinced,  at  this  particular  tine»  for  the  ojl- 
press  purpose  of  assisting  his  sister  in  her  scheme  to  in- 
veigle my  son  into  marriage. 

In  the  midst  of  my  solicitude,  Mrs.  Demure  called  on 
me  one  day,  and  told  me  *  that  she  could  give  me  a  piece 
pf  news  which,  she  was  sure,  would  astonish  me  as  much 
as  it  had  done  her;  namely,  that  my  Lord  Deanport  had 
made  a  formal  fwoposal  of  marriage  to  Miss  Clifford.^ 

I  expressed  surprise  at  her  giving  the  least  credit  to  A 


report  dishonourable  to  my  son,  and  wbioh  could  have  no 
other  foundation  than  his  having  condeacended  to  flirt  a 
httle  with  the  girK 

*  Tour  ladyship  may  depend  upon  it/  said  she,  <  tha( 
he  carried  his  flirtation  the  length  of  making  her  a  very 
serious  pr(^^>osal  of  marriage ;  yet  that  need  give  you  no 
uneasiness^  since  the  young  lady  has  refused  him  in  thf 
most  decided  terms.^ 

I  asked,  if  she  was  mad  ? 

She  siiid  <  she  hoped  not ;  but  she  understood  that  his 
lordship  was  in  danger  of  running  mad  with  grief  at  his 
rtjectioH;  that  she  had  received  the  intelligence  from 
Mr.  Clifibrd,  who  was  the  more  provoked  at  his  sister,  be^ 
cause  she  had  refused  a^ar  more  advantageous  match  be- 
fore ;  that  the  truth  of  the  fact  had  been  confirmed  to  her 
by  Mrs.  Darnley,  who  was  convinced  that  all  fresh  solici*; 
tation,  on  the  portpf  Lord.Deanport,  would  be  vain,  for 
she  knew  her  niece  to  be  rather  nice  in  her  choioe  •f  a 
husband,  and  extremely  prcudJ* 

However  pleased  I  might  have  been  with  this  inforraib- 
tton,  I  cQuld  not  help  feeling  indignation  at  the  arrogance 
of  the  creature. 

*  Proud  V  cried  I. — *  Pray,  Mrs.  I)emure,  c^n  you 
guess  for  whcnn  this  paragon  reserves  herself?  She  can 
have  no  hopes  of  being, t lie  wife  of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
— ra  malictoiis  act  of  parliament  stands  in  the  way.^ 

*  Perhaps,  when  she  can  do  no  better,'  replied  Mnu 
Demure,  '  she  may  condescend  to  marry  a  duke.  But  it 
is  clear  that  she  looks  higher  than  an  earl :  or,  if  she  can 
atopp  so  low  as  to  one  of  that  rank,  she  has  already  shown 
that  the  earl  of  Dcwfori  is  not  the  person  she  intends  to 
honour; 

Though  she  affected  to  he  turning  Miss  Clifford  intQ 
ridicule,  yet  I  could  perceive  that  she  indulged  in  those 
and  othgr  impertinent  expressions,  from  malice  to  me ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pleasure  I  felt,  from  the  assurance 
that  Miss  Clifford  was  not  to  be  my  son^s  wife,  I  could 
have  spit  in  Mrs.  Demure^s  face  for  the  style  in  which 
she  conveyed  it. 
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I  ha^e  been  }ong  convinced  of  this  woman's .  hatred  «• 
gainst  me,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  she  knows  the 
full  extent  of  the  reason  she  has  for  it.  That  she  has  also 
a  spite  against  Miss  Clifford  is  evident  enough.  The 
girPs  beauty,  indisputably  superior  to  her  own,  accounts 
for  that :  but  her  hatred  against  the  sister  does  not  pr»- 
vent  Mrs.  Demure  from  spreading  her  nets  for  the  bro^ 
ther.  Peggy  Almond,  who  has  been  with  me  for  some 
time,  first  made  the  remark.  I  knew  that  she  had  been 
ughing  for  a  husband,  of  late,  with  more  fervour  than 
usual ;  and  I  am  not  ill  pleased  that  she  h§s  ^xed  hep 
fancy  on  young  Clifford.  I  heartily  wish  her  success^ 
from  the  love  I  bear  the  young  lady,  and  her  starched 
friend,  the  chaste  Diana.  I  hope  she  will  not  be  caughl 
m  her  own  snare,  as,  I  strongly  suspect  she  was,  when 
she  made  the  same  attempt  on  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Of  thts^ 
however,  I  would  ^ve  a  considerable  sum  to  be  fully  as- 
certained. After  their  connection,  of  whatever  nature  it 
had  been,  seemed  to  be  entirely  broken,  I  endeavoured^ 
by  all  the  means  I  oould  devise,  to  draw  a  confirmation 
of  my  suspicions  from  him  :  I  took  particular  care  to  in* 
form  him  of  a  striking  instance  of  Mrs.  Demure's  malice 
against  himself,  hoping  that,  in  return,  he  would  give  me 
the  satisfaction  I  wished  for ;  not  that  I  expected  a  downr 
right  avowal,  but  I  did  expect  that,  in  the  usual  way  with 
fine  gentlemen,  he  would  deny  and  reject  the  imputation 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth* 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  completely  disappointed ; 
and,  if  I  had  nothing  to  form  a  judgment  from,  but  what 
was  to  be  gathered  from  the  words  and  behaviour  of  Moil- 
daunt,  I  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  my  8uspi<»ons 
were  unfounded. 

Mrs.  Demure^s  own  conduct,  however,  has,  in  particu- 
lar circumstances,  added  strength  to  my  suspicions :— as 
often  as  the  galled  part  is  touched,  she  winces*  At  my 
instigation.  Lady  Blunt  rubbed  it  lately  a  little  too  rough- 
ly. She  could  hardly  refrain  from  screaming.  But  all 
this  forms  nq  clearer  proof  than  exists  against  numbers 
^bo  are  still  classed  among  the  uprigbt.-^I  an|  more 


Ueitotts  than  ^er  to  obtain  prooF  positive.'  I  wait  with 
impatience  for  Mordaunf  8  return  to  town.  I  am  resolv- 
ed to  put  him  once  more  to  the  question^  and  with  such 
address  as  may^  perhaps,  squeeze  the  truth  from  him  be*' 
fore  he  is  aware  of  my  intention. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  after  this  totage^  I  have 
been  informed  that  he  was  caught  on  the  continent  by  a 
French  woman,  with  whom  he  came  to  England, — a 
madame  la  marquis  de— ^somethingf  or  olJtier ;— -for  every 
Frenchman  ,to  be  met  with  now-a-days  is  a  nobleman, 
generally  one  who  has  forfeited  a  great  estate ;  and  every 
Frenchwoman  is  a  duchess,  a  marchioness,  or  a  countess 
at  least  Notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  by  the  revo- 
lution among  the  nobility  of  France,  I  am  assured  that 
more  i^rench  people/  with  titles/  are  to  be  found  id  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  at  present,  than  were  in 
France  before  the  emigration  began.  The  lady  whom 
Mordaunt  has  imported,  I  hear,  is  very  handsome,  and 
wonderfully  elegant  in  her  manners.  That  slie  has  some- 
thing piquant  in  her  appearance  I  readily  believe,  since 
Mordaunt  has  showed  her  so  much  attention  ;  but  as  for 
what  they  call  elegance,  I  dare  swear  it  is  nothing  but 
that  pert  address  and  friskiness  of  manner  which  French 
women  almost  universally  have.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
fancy  Mordaunt  bepns  to  be  tired  of  her ;  for,  after  rov- 
ing about  town  a  little  with  his  friend  Travers,  they  set 
out  suddenly  for  Rose-Mount,  on  the  pretext  that  my 
lord  was  ill  and  impatient  to  see  bis  brother.  The  true 
reason,  I  am  convinced,  was  to  get  quit  of  the  French 
woman.  You  know  he  is  the  most  volatile  bird  of  pass- 
im that  ever  fluttered  among  females.  During  his  ab- 
sence, the  marchioness,  as  they  caU  her,  went  in  search 
of  consolation  from  her  countrymen,  the  emigrants,  at 
Bichmond,  which  swarms  with  them.  There  is  nothing 
but  French  croaked  there :  tlie  town  is  a  complete  rook« 
ery. 

.  I  have  hardly  seen  Deanport  since  he  received  the  last 
rebuff  from  the  lady.  During  the  short  time  I  was  with 
him)  I  took  no  notice  of  it.    He  seemed  horridly  out  of 
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humour*  As  his  silly  grief  for  the  disappointment  weakens^ 
indignation  will  kindle.  This  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ;  but  nothing  must  be  attempted  as  yet.  You  hdd 
best  not  «rrite  to  him,  while  he  is  in  his  present  humour* 
I  will  inform  you  of  Inore  soon.     Meanwhile,  I  am,  fire. 

£•    DKAMPOET. 
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The  Same  to  the  Same. 


I  WAS  entertained  with  your  oountryman^s  penetratioa, 
who  perceived  the  reciprocal  friendship  and  cordialitjr 
that  exists  between  Mrs.  Demure  and  me.  There  was  a 
time,  however,  when  I  had  a  ancere  friendship  for  that 
woman,  and  she  then  was  at  infinite  pains  to  make  me 
believe  that  she  had  the  same  for  me.  I  never  uttered  a 
sentiment,  in  her  hearing,  which  I  was  not  immediately 
told  corresponded  with  hers.  You  would  have  imagined 
we  thought  with  the  same  soul.  I  took  more  pleasure  ia 
her  company  than  in  that  of  any  other  woman.  Nothing 
could  be  more  obliging,  more  accommodating,  more  agree- 
able, in  all  respects,  than  the  whole  of  her  behaviour.  It 
was  then — ^Your  ladyship^s  superior  understanding^-your 
ladyship's  accomplishments — ^your  ladyship's  Oh !  I 
never  observed  more  candid  courtesy  among  the  lick- 
spittles of  a  courtd— And  wliat  I  considered  as  disinterest- 
ed attachment,  what  inspired  me  with  real  good-will  turn- 
ed out  to  be  nothing  but  a  perfidious  selfish  design  upon 
my  son.  You  may  easily  imagine  my  indignation  at  this 
discovery ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  held  her  in  abhor^ 
rence. 

I  do  not  know  that  Lord  Beanport^s  passion  for  Mrs. 
Demure  was  equal  to  what  he  felt  for  Miss  Clifibrd  ;  but 
I  well  know  that  she  used  every  means,  and  exhausted 
every  artifice,  to  render  it  so ;  and  that  it  cost  me  much 
trouble  to  free  him  from  her  fascinations.  Were  he 
bound  to  me  by  no  other  tie,  he  owes  me  eternal  grati* 


tndb  for  having  prevented  bia  mton  with  a  wmkitD  whoee 

chief  study  would  have  been  to  govern  and  make  him  the 
tool  of  her  avarice  and  ambition. 

She  had  not  the  impudence  to  expect  that  I  would  not 
Qfifote  her  views  on  my  son,  and,  therefore,  endeavoured 
to  ke^  them  carefully  concealed  from  me :  but  she  b 
ignorant  of  the  device  I  fell  on  to  cure  him  of  his  passion. 
The  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  left  htf ,  woukl  proba* 
bly  have  roused,  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  she  is  known 
to  possessy  had  not  her  attention  befen  diverted  from  my 
son'^s  conduct  hy  the  homage  paid  her  at  that  precise  time 
by  a  person  of  very  high  rank,  which  flattered  her  vanity, 
and  engrossed  her  mind  so  entirely,  that  she  forgot  all 
her  other  adorers. 

He  has  lately  set  out  on  other  pursuits,  and  she  now 
thinks  it  high  time  to  provide  herself  in  a  second  husband* 
I  am  obliged  to  "P^ggy  Almond^s  acuteness  for  the  know* 
ledge  of  Mr.  Clifford's  being  the  man  she  destines  for  that 
honour.  Peggy,  at  my  desire,  by  dint  of  flattery,  and 
the  most  artful  obseqiousoess,  has  acquired  the  good*will, 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Demure* 
She  assures  me,  that  Mrs.  Darnley  is  so  much  the  dupe 
of  sny  dearfriendj  that  she  wishes  to  promote  the  plan  of 
marriage  between  her  and  Mr,  Cli£Ebrd,  so  that  there  are 
conuderable  hopes  of  its  succeeding.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  delightfully  Peggy  takes  off  the  amorous  widow,  and 
turns  her  into  ridicule.  I  sliall  never  part  with  this  girl. 
Some  of  my  acquaintance  accuse  her  of  being  deceitful 
and  of  being  an  habitual  liar.  Both  aocusations,  I  believe, 
are  pretty  well  founded :  she  is  capable  of  deceiving  most 
people,  and  she  is  given  to  lying  to  all  the  world,  except 
to  myself;  but  she  never  tells  a  lie  to  me. 

Though  I  now  dislike  Mrs.  Demure  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  I  ever  loved  her,  and  there  is  a  condderaUe 
diminution  of  our  iutimacrfr,  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  my.  former  attachment,  and 
was  willing  to  have  continued  to  live  with  her  in  a  state  of 
polite  mutual  hatred  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without 
attempting  to  disturb  or  do  her  any  mischief,  farther  than 
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by  my  wi4ie$»  which  it  is.  not  in  my  pow«r  to  contiouly 
had  filie  not  provoked  me,  more  than  ev6r,  by  the  insult- 
ing, impertinent,  and  ironical  manner  in  which  she  axii-' 
nonnced  Miss  Clifford's  having  rejected  the  hand  of  my 
son.    As  my  desire  was,  that  this  marriage  should  dqC 
take  place,  you  will  think  that  the  intelligence  ou^it  nsu 
turdly  to  have  given  mofe  satisfacuon  than  her  )mperti-« 
sent  manner  of  communicatifng  it  could  give  pun  r  you, 
with  a  manly  arrogance^  will  assert,  that  to  feel  othe^tae 
is  contrary  to  reaton,  and  feeling  like  that  weak  creature 
wmnan^  but  woCdd  be  quite  unworthy  of  thtft  mi|^y  ra- 
tional being  mad,— *96  don  tin  ue  to  think ;  but  allow  me^ 
wise  sir,  to  be  convinced  that  the  latter  is  by  much  the 
silliesti  most  capricious,  inconsistent  animal,  of  the  two : 
of  which  I  could  give  many  proofs  if  I  had  time ;  but  at 
present  I  can  oaly.jtell  you,  that  if  you  think  what  is  sup« 
posed  above^  you  are;  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  natiiraL 
I  acknowledge  that  I  find  the  insolence  and  mockery  of  a 
person,  who  used  to  fawn  upon  me  like  a  ^niel,  more 
intolerable^  and  that  it  excites  stronger  resentment  than 
even  her  forming  a  serious  plan  against  my  interest*    Be- 
sides, this  woman  has  given  herself  some  very  sublime  airs 
of  late  on  another  subject,'  and  is  as  provoking  with  her 
cant  about  virtue  as  Lady  Diana  Franklin  with  her  oon-^ 
duct«    For  those  reasons,  1  heartily  wish  her  married  to 
Mr.  Gliffora. 

This  again,  in  tlie  depth  of  your  reasoning,  you  wiH 
reckon  unnatural. — What!  to  punish  the  woman  yon 
hate,  will  you  promote  her  marriage  with  the  man  she 
loves  i  And  can  you  ask  the  question  with  surprise,— you 
who  are  acquainted  with  so  many  miserable  couples,  all 
of  whom  married  from  what  they  called  love  ?  What  se* 
verer  punishment  could  I  wish  to  two  of  my  greatest  ene- 
mies, of  different  sexes,  and  incompatible  tempers,  than 
that  they  should  be  married  together,  however  desirous 
both  may  be  of  the  union.  Should  it  take  place,  depend 
upon  it,  this  will  be  the  fate  of  the  couple  in  question. 
I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  one,  and  I  am  told 
that  the  other  is  one  of  the  most  passionate  men  alive. 
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AnotW  teason,  that  has  ooosiderable  weight  in  mak* 
ing  me  dettnras  of  tba  aeoamplhhment  of  that  alliance,  is^ 
that  I  know  it  will  vex  and  mortify  Lady  Diana  and  Miw 
Clifford ;  by  which  1  shad  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
two  wotnen  mmrtified  who  have  frequently  mortified  me; 
^spacially  if  I  can  by  any  means  get  to  the  bottom  of  Mrs. 
Demurt^s  aSur  with  Mordaunt,  which  at  pfesent»  I  have 
reason  to  think,  tieicher  of  them  believe*  And  if,  not* 
wkbstatiding  their  incredulity  on  that  subject,  they  dis* 
Hke  the  eonnection,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  th«r  ab* 
h<tfrenee  will  be,  when  the  refined  sentimental  widow's  in* 
trigue  riiall  be  made  manifest. 

I  caniMit  express  the  pleasure  I  diould  take  in  widiing 
the  diaste  goddess,  and  her  favourite  nymph,  joy  of  their 
virtuous  relation. 

Until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  their  confusion  at 
iM>me  such  ptttifagt^  1  shall  think  mjrself  in  Mrs.  De^ 
mure^s  debt  for  the  insulting  sareastio  manner  in  which 
ilie  tok'.  me  Miss  Clifford  had  rtjeeltd  my  son,  and  bt  the 
pleasut-e  she  evidently  takes  in  whatever  she  thinks  will 
give  itie  pain.  Until  then,  also,  I  shall  consider  myself 
as  the  debtor  of  the  other  two  ladies,  for  various  articlee 
which  I  am  impatient  to  clear  off. 

I  desire  that  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  re^^establishing  you  on  a  good  footing  with 
my  son :  depend  on  it  I  am  as  anxious  for  that  as  you 
can  be :  but  he  is  not  to  be  spoken  to  as  yet;  he  is  still 
in  all  the  horrors  of  disappointment,  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  digest  the  repulse.  I  intend  to  enter  on  the 
subject  with  him  soon.  I  have  a  particular  plan  in  view: 
*-you  shall  hear  of  it  in  my  next    Yours,  be. 

X.  DKANPOXT. 
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From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 


Affairs  wear  a  more  fiivounble  a8peet;«-^be  wheel  of" 
fortune,  which  has  of  kte  rolled  so- much  ageiiMt  jroitf 
wishes^  DOW  begins  to  turn  in  a  contrary  diraction.  Not* 
withstanding  the  mad  perseverance  which-  Miss  Clifford 
diapkyed  in  refusing  the  addresses  of  my  son,  I.  waa  not 
without  fear  that^  aflsf  her  fit  of  enthusiastic  atrogaaoe 
should  be  over,  and  when  she  had  fully  gmtified  her  pride^ 
she  would  return  to  her  senses*  I  therefore  watched  for 
a  proper  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  had 
anxiously  avoided  meeting  me  from  the  moment  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  abject  proposal  of  marriage ;  and  he  had 
been  so  mean  as  to  employ  the  brother  to  negotiate  for 
him ;  and  even  wrote  a  penitential  letter  to  her,  after  she 
had  qqarrelled  with  her  brother  pn  his  account.  She  re- 
turned that  letter  unopened..  I  heard  him  stamping  and 
swearing  in  bis  own  apartment,  after  it  was  brought  back 
to  bim. 

I  entered,  and  told  him  at  onee^  that  though  he  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  it  concealed  from  me,  I  knew  the 
cause  of  his  disquietude,  apd  expressed  much  coDceml 
<  I  must  feel  for  every  thing  which  ^ves  you  affliction, 
my  dear  Deaoport^  said  I,  *  whether,  in  other  respects,  I 
should  think  it  to  be  regretted  or  not/ 

I  never,  indeed,  had  seen  him  so,  mortified.^— After 
some  minutes  of  gloomy  silenee,  he  broke  out  into  a  fresh 
fit  of  fury ;  and,  observing  me  to  look  at  the  returned  let- 
ter which  lay  on  the  table,— <  She  has  had  the  insolenee,' 
exclaimed  he, '  to  send  back  my  letter  unopened.^ 

Throwing  up  my  eyes,  in  seeming  amazement,  I  de- 
clared, *  I  never  had  heard  of  any  thing  equal  to  it«- 
This  creature,^  added  I,  <  must  assuredly  have  a  great 
deal  of  pride.^ 

<  She  shall  find,  however,'  resumed  he,  with  a  vindictive 
look .  *  that  she  had  better  have  exhibited  less  of  it  to  me/ 
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*  Tbtefe  189  besides,  something  in  ber  eonduct^^  ngpined 
tf  <  which  pride  does  not  account  for;  for  she  certainly 
seemed  to  favour  your  addresses  at  one  period;— What 
could  be  her  drift  then  ?^ 

*  Her  drift  was  to  draw  oie  on/  exclaimed  he«  *  She  is 
the  errantest  jilt  in  Christendom/ 

*  Draw  you  on  to  what  f  said  L  ^  She  refuses  to  b^ 
your  wife/ 

<  Draw  me  on  to  make  the  proposal/  cried  h<<.  ^  8h€l 
wished  to  have  it  to  boast  that  she  rejected  me/ 

<  It  will  not  be  believed/  said  I. 

<  But  I  know  it  to  be  true/  rejoined  he»  with  a  furious 
grimace ;  *  and  she  shall  suflbr  for  ber  insolence/ 

^  It  is  certainly  in  your  power  to  make  her  suffer/  said 
I)  ^  and  most  severely,  if  that  would  afford  you  any  satis<c 
faction/ 

*  It  would  afford  me  the  greatest/ 

<  Then  you  have  only  to  marry  Miss  Moyston.  You 
will  at  once  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  peer$  of  the 
realm ;  Miss  Clifford  will  be  univeraedly  ridiculed  as  an 
idiot ;  and,  with  all  her  pride,  will  break  ber  heart  with 
vexation/ 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?^ 

<  I  am  certain  of  it.  You  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  pine  to  a  shadow,  and  expire  like  a  bad  actress 
in  a  tragedy,  with  all  the  world  laughing  at  her/ 

On  this  he  swore  be  would  recommence  bis  addresses  to 
Miss  Moyston  without  loss  of  time  $  and  begged  that  I 
would  use  all  my  influence  with  the  aiint^  that  the  mar<» 
riage  might  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible/ 

This  I  i^;reed  to  with  alacrity ;  for,  though  I  had  been 
vnder  the  necessity  of  avoiding  atiy  meeting  with  those 
ladies  for  some  time,  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  be- 
ing able  to  explain  my  conduct  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
of  having  every  thing  arranged  to  my  wish  in  a  very  short 
time. 

This  affair  being  now  in  a  prosperous  train,  I  roust  jusi 
observe,  that  the  longer  I  live  in  the  world,  and  refleel 


on  whAt  pftMe^  the  more  am  I  oo&finiiM  in  my  Bjrsteitf  ^ 
Ibat  the  success  of  the  most  important  aifairs  depends  on 
the  person  who  has  the  direction  of  them  being  in  good 
or  ill  luck  \  for  which  reason,  if  I  were  a  torereign,   I 
would  much  rather  choose  a  lucky  man  for  my  minister 
than  a  wise  one ;  and  yet  you,  my  good  sir,  and  others 
of  your  sagacious  sex  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  insist 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  not  even  in  play  i 
lind,  in  spite  of  repeated  experience,  persist  in  keeping^ 
the  losing  seats,  and  betting  on  people  who  are  in  a  run 
of  ill  luck,  merely  because  they  are  good  players.    I  re- 
member Lord  Cardon,  who  is  a  man  of  wit,  as  welT  as  a 
good  player,  was  once  my  partner  at  whist.    After  the 
cards  were  cut,  I  regretted  that  we  had  not  taken  the 
winning^seats,  and  asked  his  lordship,  <  Why  he  bad  not 
reminded  me  of  it  in  time  P    *  Because,'  said  lie,  *  al« 
though  I  am  an  old  man,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  thought 
an  old  woman :  which  your  ladyship  is  in  no  danger  of/ 
be  added.     This  was  applauded  as  a  shrewd  obserritioo : 
the  consequence,  however,  was,  that  we  lost  the  rubber, 
on  which  I  had  a  bet  of  fifty  pounds  extraordinary.  Your 
men  of  wit  may  say  what  they  please,  but  th^y  will  never 
convince  me  that  it  is  not  better  to  be  lucky  than  either 
witty  or  wise. 

Without  drawing  proofs  of  this  from  the  experience  of 
gamesters,  do  you  not  see  that  all  the  prudent  pains  I 
took  to  alienate  the  affections  of  Lord  Deanport  from  Miss 
Cliflbrd,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  marry  Miss  Moyston, 
were  ineffectual  t  and  now  the  one  has  happened,  and 
the  other  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place^  through  occur- 
rences in  which  I  had  no  hand.  Depend  upon  it,  hick 
is  every  thing ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  much  agaiust  you 
at  present,— ^br  you  see,  my  good  sir,  that  nothing  you 
propose  or  undertake  succeeds, — ^my  advice  to  you  is,  to 
remain  quite  passive :  do  not  so  much  as  write  a  single 
line  to  my  son  :  intermeddle  with  nothing,  until  the  run, 
which  is  so  terribly'against  you,  shall  be  over ;— for  ill- 
luck  does  blow  over  at  last,  just  like  a  storm.  When 
that  takes  placci  and  when  the  quiet  possession  cxf  Miss 
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Moy^ton^s  fortune  Bball  have  put  my  9on  in  good-humour, 
I  aiii  convinced  he  will  see  your  conduct  towards  him  in 
»  fair  lights  and  be  inclined  to  do  something  handsome 
for  you.  In  the  meantime  I  repeat  my  advice,  that  you 
remain  perfectly  inactive ;  for,  at  present,  the  least  move- 
ment on  your  part  might  ruin  every  thing.    I  am,  be ' 
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I  AM  entirely  of  your  ladyship^s  opinion,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  ^cky  than  wise.  I  begin  to  think,  indeed,  that  none 
but  fools  prosper.  It  has  been  said, — <  That  money  is 
the  origin  of  evil/— Without  agreeing  to  that  adage,  I 
acknowledge  that  the  devil  has  a  principal  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  it  He  himself,  however,  passes  for  hav- 
ing  *  great  dei^l  of  wit :  how  far  that  is  true  I  know  not ; 
bjat  I  daily  see  proofs  of  bis  having  two  qualities,  in  com- 
mon with  the  generality  of  wits ;  namely,  a  hatred  to  other 
vits,  and  a  partiality  for  dunces,  H^  resembles  some 
men, of  distinguished  wit  in  another  particular;  having 
himself,  by  all  accounts,  been  remarkably  unfortunate,  . 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  reason  to  compassionate 
him  under  his  misfortunes ;  for,  whoever  the  demon  is 
who  has  the  distribution  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  it  is 
but  too  evident^  that,  though  I  have  no  great  pretensions 
to  be  a  wit,  he  has  shown  little  kindness  to  m^, 

So  far  from  having  met  with  any  of  those  lucky  hita 
by  which  so  many  of  his  favourites  are  raised  to  opulence, 
X  hare  missed  several  very  promising  opportunities  of  aug- 
menting my  fortune,  by  som^  cursed  incident  or  other, 
which  none  but  the  devil  could  have  produced. 

Your  ladyship  will  remember  our  dismal  speculation  in 
the  funds^  when  the  most  judicious  politicians  were  per- 
suaded they  were  falling  to  the  very  devil ;  yet,  by  a  re- 
bound that  po  forpe  but  his  could  have  given,  they  sud^ 
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ideuiy  rcfSBf  almost  to  my  utter  ruin,  and  to  jour  very 
great  inconveniency. 

As  your  ladyship  passed  the  ensuing  season  in  the  coun- 
try! you  may  never  have  beard  that,  in  my  distress,  I  had 
the  desperate  intrepidity  to  pay  my  addresses  to  a  widow 
from  the  West  Indies,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  thre« 
husbands*   I  attended  her  to  all  her  public  places,  and  was 
in  high  hopes  of  being  made  her  fourth,  when,  as  the  de- 
vil would  have  it,  I  was  seized  with  the  lumbago ;  and, 
when  I  was  confined  to  my  chamber,  she  happened  to  go 
to  a  masquerade  with  a  p9rty,  amopg  whom  was  a  taU 
officer  of  dragoons,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
her  during  my  confinement.      This  gentleman,  having 
heard  her  praise  the  Highland  dress,  as  equally  graceful 
and  commodious,  took  care  to  be  arrayed  in  it  at  the  mas* 
qjuerade,  attaphed  himseir  particularly  to  her  the  whole 
night ;  and,  tQ  my  infinite  disappointment,  was  married 
to  her  before  %  could  walk  abroad. 

But  what  need  is  ther<e  of  enumerating  these^  and  o. 
ther  instances  of  my  ill-fortune,  when  the  recent  one  oP 
iny  being  cut  out  of  the  Welch  estate  is  so  well  known  to 
your  ladyship  ? 

That  miserable  business  is  continually  tormenting  me, 
with  the  aggravating  circumstance  of  my  having  brought 
it  on  myself;  for  I  never  can  forget  that,  poor  as  he  was, 
the  young  artist  at  Dresden  never  solicited  me  to  recom- 
mend him.  What  could  tempt  me  to  do  it  ?  I  have  seco 
many  of  those  artists  starving  in  London,  without  ever 
thinking  of  being  of  the  least  service  to  any  of  them.  I 
should  certainly  have  behaved  with  equal  indifierence  to 
Evans,  had  not  Satan  suggested  to  me,  that,  by  recom- 
mending him  to  my  countrymen,  I  should  recommend 
myself  to  Phillips :  so  that  I  really  am  not  much  to  blame, 
I  acted  on  the  same  principles  that  many,  who  pass  for 
prudent  men,  act  every  day, 

iTou  see,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that,  like  other  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  would  willingly  shift  the  cause  of  my 
ipisfortunes  from  myself  to  another ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
my  endeavours  to  heave  all  this  burden  from  my  own 
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flhm^lderfr  ta  thoie  of  Satan,  enough  of  it  remaios  to  dia» 
ttirb  my  eoascienoe  and  recollection  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  instead  of  explnning  how  this  letter  comes  to  be 
dated  from  Hamburg,  I  have  spent  all  this  timie  in  la^* 
mentations  for  w-hat  cadnot  be  helped.  I  will' now  inform 
your  ladyship,  that  ihe  same  tormenting  thought  engross* 
ed  me  so  much  while  I  was  in  England,  that  I  entfafely 
forgot  a  note  for  £1,500,  which  I  gave  A'  when  we 

settled-our  Newmarket  accounts,  immediately  befo^  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies.  I  waein  hopea  thatjie  would 
leseit,  or  entirdy.foi^t  such  a  trifle,  when  be  ^rived 
diere.  He  had  left  it,  howevei*,  with  an  attorney ;  and^ 
having  lately  met  with  some  losses  at  play,  whioh-preveat-; 
ed  his  making  a  remittance  that  was  expected,  he  ^at 
orders  to  his  agent  to  insist  on  immediate  payi^ent. 

On  receiving  your  ladyship^s  letter,  giving  me  an  ac« 
count  of  the  new  and  unexpected  turn  which  Lord  Dean« 
port^s  business  had  token,  and  that  the  absurd  pride  of 
Miss  Cli£Pord  bad  effected  what  the  consideration  of  his 
own  interest,  and  your  ladyship^s  prudent  su^estions, 
had  fuled  in  producing,  I  became  extrem/ely  iineasy  on 
account  of  certain  Sneers  at  Miss  Moyston^s  person  and 
manners  which  had  escaped  me  in  a  letter  to  hi&  lordship, 
written  when  I  was  persuaded  that  be  had  for  ever  re< 
nounced  that  lady,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  Miss  Clif- 
ford. However  facetious  those  sarcasms  might  have  seem- 
ed, had  he  married  Miss  Clifford,  I  was  sensible  they 
would  appear  in  a  different  light  if  he  became  the  husband 
of  Miss  Moyston.  I  became  even  afraid,  that,  through 
that  carelessness  so  natural  to  his  lordship,  this  letter  might 
fall  into  her  hands  after  she  was  Lady  Deanport. 
:  I  immediately  set  about  composing  a  new  letter,  in 
which,  after  entreating  him  to  bum  the  former,  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  all  its  acrimony,  and  to  twist  every 
sarcastic  expression  into  a  meaning  favourable  to  Miss 
Moyston.  This  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  I  ever 
imposed  on  myself:  jet,  when  finished,  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  performance,  that  I  directly  sent  it  to  his 
loidship.    Next  morning  my  hopes  of  its  efficacy  wens  not 
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■on^ttine*  My  aaxiefy,  lest  it  dioiiM  not  prote  ABtav^ 
ly  satisiaetoryy  increHed  every  hour;  and  I,  ei  leat^  ds^^ 
lermiDed  to  leave  my  affiiin  in  Walei  untettled^  and  go 
direetly  to  ^London,  on  parpose  to  tee  that  euned  btter 
baned,  and  expUn  every  thing  by  word  of  month.  I 
was  alio  impatient  to^pay  my  c6urt,  aa  soon  as  pomible, 
to  Miss  Moyscon.  Nothing  but  my  extreme  solidtude^ 
not  to  be  misunderstood  by  his  Inrdship^  eouM  have  pre* 
vailed  on  me  to  do  this,  after  yonv  ladysbip^c  hanng  do* 
sued  me,  in  your  list,  t»  lemalii  passive 

On  die  very  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Louden,  I  waa 
inlbrmed  that  a  writ  had  been  issued  against  me,,  and 
that  I  sbouM  be  arrested,  unkss  I  oouU  pay  the  note 
above  mentioned,  or  find  security  ibr  the  money. 

In  this  emergency,  finding  that  your  ladyship  had 
gone  to  Windsor,  where  you  were  to  remain  two  days,  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Deanport,  infinrming  him  of  my  situation* 
and  begging  him,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  come  to 
the  hotel,  as  I  could  not  venture  abroad*  In  case  he 
could  not  immediately  advance  the  money,  I  told  liim> 
that  I  was  convinced  the  attorney  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  security ;  and  I  pledged  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
would  relieve  his  lordship  in  less  than  three  months,  I 
concluded  with  fdicitations  on  his  approaching  mamage 
with  Miss  Moyston,  which,  I  said,  would  fia  bu  lofdaUf^a 
happiness  on  the  most  solid  basis,  and  make  him  enried 
by  die  most  prosperous  nobleman  in  Eogllind,  and  infal"* 
}ibly  drive  Lord  Sordid  to  despair. 

Your  ladyship  will  be  shocked  with  the  answer.«<M 

*   MY  DEAR  811, 

*  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  your  unibrtunate  ntuation ; 
and  though,  being  well  accjuainted  with  your  punctuality* 
I  might  rely  on  your  word  of  Aoaotir,  yet,  as  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  comply  widi  your  request,  to  trouble  yon 
with  a  visit  is  unnecessary,  I  am,  dear  sir^  your 
bumble  servant,  iiEAVroBT,* 

^  ^  P.  S.  I  wonder  you  do  not  apply  to 


MojFitoO)  of  whom  you  have  given  fo  fluttering  a  detcrip^ 
tion  10  yourJ«Uf r  from  Walei*^ 


Ikhdd  tbe  return  I  received  for  aU  the  services  I  have 
renderftd  h\&}prdsh\p  I 

In  this  dreadful  emergency,  I  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  set  out  f<»r  Portsmouth  directly.  The  only  jnece 
of  good  fortupe  X  have  met  with»  since  ray  arrival  in  £ng« 
land,  was  tbe  finding  »  vessel  ready  to  carry  me  out  of  it* 
I  had  but  slender  resources^  as  your  ladydiip  will  readily 
believe^  on  my  arrival  at  Hamburg;  however,  I  put  the 
b^st  face  on  matters  that  I  could :  yet  the  very  first  bank» 
er  I  applied  to  hesitated  about  the  security  I  offered.  I 
assumed  a  behaviour  which  I  have  sometimes  found  to 
succeed* 

^  Fray,  friend,^  said  I,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  and 
indignation,  <  have  you  any  kind  of  doubt  of  the  goodnesa 
of  this  bill  ?' 

^  I  confess,  sir,*  replied  he,  <  I  have/ 

*  Let  me  tell  you,  friend,*  said  I,  *  that  those  who  are 
the  most  capable  of  cheating  are  the  most  suspicious  of  be- 
ing cheated/ 

<  I  ffve  you  credit^  sir/  said  he,  ^  for  the  observation^ 
which  I  believe  to  be,  in  general,  just.* 

Deceived  by  the  calm  good-humoured  air  with  which 
be  spoke,  I  replied,— <  I  presume,  then,  you  will  discount 
the  bill/ 

<  By  no  means,*  smd  the  phlegmatic  scoundrel.*--^  I 
giave  you  credit  for  your  observation,  because,  as  I  aU 
ready  told  you,  I  think  it  good.-— I  ^ve  none  to  the 
bill,  because,  as  I  also  informed  you  before,  I  fear  it  is 
bad/ 

This  man*s  diffidence  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  infected 
every  person  to  whom  I  applied  for  money. 

From  the  contents  of  your  ]adyship*s  last  letter,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  my  lord  is  now  in  lawful  possession  of 
Miss  Moyston,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  I  leave  it  to 
your  prudence  and  address  to  seiz^  a  favourable  opportuv 
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nity  of  showing  him  the  unreasonableness  of  his  being  o^ 
fended  with  me  on  account  of  what  I  wrote  respecting 
Miss  Moystott.  So  far  from  its  being  meant  as  disre- 
spectful  to  him,  it  was,  in  reality,  exactly  conformable  to 
what  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  his  own  sentiments. 
The  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  I  am  willing  to  think,  was 
merely  the  effect  of  a  transient  fit  of  passion,  to  which  the 
most  amiable  people  are  the  most  liable*  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  imagine  that  your  ladyship  will  have  any  difB- 
culty  in  convincing  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment 
to  him  and  to  all  who  are  connected  with  him;  yet  I 
would  have  you  to  watch  a  proper  occasion  for  making 
the  representation.  Perhaps  this  may  not  occur  imme- 
diately after  his  nuptials.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  km)- 
ship  will  then  be  in  the  most  auspidous  humour.  It  will 
be  best  to  let  him  be,  in  some  measure^  fioqiliarized  to 
Miss  Moyston,  and  consoled  for  what  he  may  not  relidi 
in  her  person,  by  reflecting  on  the  beauties  of  her  fortune, 
I  must  likewise  trouble  your  ladyship  to  make  my  oon*^ 
^ratulations  agreeable  to  that  lady.-^Assure  her  that  no- 
body can  have  a  more  sincere  respect  for  the  young  counts 
ess  of  Deanport  than  I  shall  always  have, 

I  should  have  bqen  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties 
had  I  not  received  a  supply  from  one  of  our  countrynieQ 
who  arrived  last  night  at  the  inn.  I  was  very  little  ac« 
quainted  with  him,  yet  found  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  my  situation  known  to  him.—**  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  meet  you,  sir,^  said  he,  *  in  company  with  Mr. 
1 '  \  Mordaunt — A  companion  of  his  must  be  a  man  of  honour.^ 
^e  advanced  the  supply  I  had  applied  fon— -But  I  shall 
not  leave  this  place  until  I  hear  from  your  ladyship.  I 
remain,  your  devoted  servant. 
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LETTER  XCr. 

The  Coui^TEss  of  Deakpoet  to  James  G&indill,  Esq^ 

Lomioiu 

iVpTEft  all  the  ineCanoes.of  the  dentiPs  malice,  and  of  your 
awn  ill  luck,  that  jou  enumeraled  in  your  last,  you  are 
unacquainted  with  one  which  exceeds  all  the  rest.  In 
consequence  of  the  advice  I  gave  my  son,  when  he  was  in 
the  very  height  of  his  fury  agunst  Miss  Clifford,  he  dcw 
temined,  as  I  informed  you,  to  renew  his  addr^^ses  to 
Miss  Moyston. 

He  had  long  been  persuaded  that  the  poor  girl  was  over 
kead-and^rs  in  love  with  him,  and  that  she  was  in  a  state 
of  languishment  from  the  suspense  he  had  so  long  kept 
her  in.  He  once  hinted  to  me,  <  that,  though  he  seldom 
bad  any  compasnon  for  ugly  women,  yet  he  could  not 
hdp  pitying  her  a  little  i^  and,  when  I  represented  to  him, 
<  that  his  marriage  with  Miss  Moystpn  would  not  only 
completely  avenge  him  of  Miss  Clifford,  but  be  matter  of 
triumph  over  Lord  Sordid/-*-**  True,^  said  he ;  ^  but  you 
do  not  mention  what,  I  acknowledge,  affords  m^  some  sa* 
tisfaction  ;  namely,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  )ife  of  Miss  Moyston  :  as  her  death  b^ort  WTfi^gt 
would  afiift  me  deeply/ 

He  had  hardly  uttered  this  benevolent  speech,  when  a 
letter  was  delivered  to  me  from  my  loving  friepd  Mrs. 
Demure,  expresdng  her  sorrow  and  astonishment  at  a 
piece  of  news  she  had  just  heard,  that  MUs  Mtn^^ton  tpas 
actually  married  to  Lord  Sordid.  ^  Her  sorrow,^  she  said, 
^  arose  from  her  believing  that  Lord  Deanport  bafl  viewa 
on  that  lady,  and  her  astonishment  from  thp  lady^s  having 
preferred  Lord  Sordid/  She  insisted  on  the  ei^eessive 
pain  this  news  gave  her,  with  a  profusion  of  expressions, 
which  sufficiently  showed  how  delighted  she  was;  and 
begged,  *  that,  if  I  knew  it  to  be  false,  I  would  be  so 
good  as  to  send  her  a  line,  to  relieve  her  from  the  unea* 
^iness  she  was  in/  This  convinced  me  that  she  thorough* 
Jy  he^eyeH  it  tp  lie  true.  ^I  shall|  p^haps,  find  sqme  oc^ 
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casioQ  of  addressing  an  epistle  of  the  same  obliging 
ture  to  Mrs.  Demure^ 

I  gave  this  letter  to  my  son,  ordered  my  carriage,  and 
drove  directly  to  Miss  Moyston^s ;  where  I  was  informed 
that  she  and  her  aunt  were  both  in  the  country,  where 
they  had  been  several  days ;  and  I  did  not  return  home 
until  I  was  informed,  from  the  best  authority,  that  Mn» 
Demure^a  news  was  perfectly  weU  founded. 

My  son^s  rage  was  without  bounds :  indeed  il  was  ma« 
nifested  in  such  a  ridiculous  manner,  that  it  put  ao  end 
to  mine.  You  may  call  us,  as  you  please,  the  weaker  sex; 
but  it  appears  every  hour  more  clear,  that  women,  in  ge* 
nerat,  have  stronger  minds  than  men,  and  that  they  know 
their  own  minds  better*  What  capricious  gnrl^could  ept 
more  inconsistently  than  my  son,  in  the  whole  of  this 
business  ?  He  shows  coldness  and  indifference  towards  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance  while  it  is  in  his  power^ 
and  he  falls  into  a  fit  of  rage  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  bis 
power,  He  hardly  does  any  thing  from  reason  or  ra0ec* 
tion ;  his  whole  conduct  is  guided  by  whim ;  yet  hb 
laughs  at  the  caprice  of  the  female  character,  and  valfies 
himself  on  his  manly  firmness.  When  he  once  fomis  a 
resolution,  he  asserts  that  it  is  not  to  be  shaken* 

I  remember  bis  ordering  bis  horses  one  morning  at 
Willow-Park,  in  the  intention  to  call  on  a  gentleman 
who  lived  at  eight  miles  distance.  <  As  it  begins  to  rain, 
my  lord,^  said  I,  <  you  had  best  go  in  a  carriage.^***-'  No,* 
he  said,  *  he  had  already  ordered  his  horses,  and  would 
keep  his  resolution/  He  hates,  above  all  things,  to  ride 
in  rain  ;  and  he  looked  at  the  sky  every  ten  minutes  dur« 
ing  four  hours,  in  the  hopes  that  the  rain  would  ^bate,«— It 
increased  every  minute.— «•<  If  you  had  taken  your  car* 
riage,*  said  I,  *  you  would  have  been  back  by  this  time ; 
now,  you  must  either  go  in  a  carriage,  or  abandon  all 
thoiight  of  the  visit  you  intended  this  day** 

<  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  from  my  purpose,  like  a  wor 
man,*  said  he ;  and,  after  this  civil  speech,  he  heroically 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  off  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy 
rain,  and  caught  rheumatisms^  which  confined  him  a 


ttonih,  t»  prove  thtfi  he  was  of  a  steady  duuraetcr/  and 
wiser  than  his  mother. 

How  men  eould  ever  imagine  that  they  were  in  general 
less  subjeet  to  caprice,  or  of  a  more  steady  characteri 
than  Women,  I  oould  never  discover.  I  could  almost 
kave  this  question  to  be  decided  by  you,  though  a  party 
concerned.  When  a  husband  is  of  one  opinion,  and  his 
wife  of  another,  lay  your  hand  to  your  heart,  and  declare 
which  is  the  n^ost  hkely  to  remain  steady.  To  the  best 
of  my  remembrance,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  the  hus- 
bands who  seem  to  me  the  most  prudent,  and  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  are  precisely  those 
who  acquiesce  in  their  wives  opinion. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  admit  this ;  yet  I  could  put  you 
in  mind  oT  many  occasions,  on  which  it  would  have  been 
good  for  you  yourself  to  have  followed  a  woman^s  advice, 
instead  of  your  own. 

In  my  very  last  letter,  as  nothing  seemed  to  prosper  in 
which  you  at  all  intermeddled,  I  advised  you  to  remain 
qiiite  passive,  and  by  no  means  to  address  a  single  line  to 
my  son.  Instead  of  following  my  counsel,  you  thought 
proper  to  write  a  letter  to  him,  the  length  of  which  aIon« 
would  have  determined  him  not  to  comply  with  the  con« 
tenia ;  for  you  might  have  known  that  be  hates  long  kt* 
ters,  and  detests  their  composers.  But  the  purport  of 
this  letter,  you  say,  was  to  explain  away  the  sarcasms,  in 
a  f<Miner  letter,  against  Miss  Moyston,  to  make  an  eukv 
gium  on  that  accomplished  lady,  and  expatiate  on  my 
son^s  happiness  in  obtaining  such  a  prise- 
Now,  what  marks  the  invincible  run  of  ilKfortune 
against  you,  more  than  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  hi- 
therto, happened  to  you,  is,  that  this  horrid  letter  was  de« 
livered  to  my  son  after  he  had  heard  that  Lord  Sordid 
had  obtained  the  lady^s  band,  when  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  cursing  her,  had  exhausted  all  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thets he  could  recollect,  and  would  have  blessed  any  one 
who  oould  have  furnished  him  with  a  new  execration. 
But  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  your  letter  where  you 
praise  Miss  Moyston  more  particularly  for  the  virtue  of 
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eonstancj,  and  for  preferring  hiiii  to  all  the  nobifitj  oC 
Efigland,  his  fury  was  turned  from  her  against  you. 

I  will  not  shock  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  horrid 
things  he  pronounced :-— t  must  say,  however^  that  your 
recantation  never  could  have  come  at  a  more  unluckj 
moment ;  though,  indeed,  all  moments  seem  to  be  equally 
unlucky  for  you.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  supers 
stiUous ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  superstiticm  to  make  ob» 
servattons  on  events  as  they  occur  ^  this  is  the  only  way 
in  ^hidh  we  can  profit  by  eitperienoe.  Now,  one  otMerra- 
tion,  which  I  cannot  avoid  makings  is,  that  I  began  ta 
lose  my  money  at  play  precisely  after  your  arrival  in 
England,  and  my  ill-fortune  continued^  without  interrup- 
tion, all  the  time  I  corresponded  with  you  while  you  were 
in  Wale84 

A  second  observation,  equally  true,  is,  that  I  won  a 
considerable  sum  the  very  day  after  your  sailing  from 
Portsmouth^  and  I  continued  to  win  until  the  night  of 
the  day  on  which  I  received  your  last  letter,  and  then  my 
ilUuck  returned.  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
these  remarks^  but  that  some  fatality  attends  you^  which 
comprehends,  not  only  your  personal  concerns,  as  in  your 
affair  witlfitbe  West-India  widow,  and  that  of  your  Welch 
rektion,  but  also  extends  to  all  those  with  whom  you  are 
in  correspondence^ 

You  will  ask,  no  doubt^  What  conneetion  can  there  be 
between  your  being  in  England,  or  your  oorresponding 
with  me,  and  my  losing  at  cards  ? 

That  is  a  question  which  I  do* not  attempt  to  answer  >^ 
the  fact  is,  that  I  de  lose  my  money  when  you  come  to 
England,  and  I  win  as  soon  as  you  sail  away.  I  have 
beard  you  yourself  remark^  that  experience  was  a  surer, 
guide  than  theory.  Here  is  long-conUnued  experience 
all  going  to  warn  me  against  any  communication  with  you, 
for  a  considerable  period  at  least.  You  are  too  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  condemn  the  resolution  I  have  formed  of  in^ 
terrupting  all  correspondence  with  you,  until  there  shall 
be  cause  to  think  that  this  malignant  influence,  fatality, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  has  entirely  left  you} 


and,  if  yoa  tbould  attempt  f o  triuismit  any  letter  to  me 
before  that  period,  ydu  will  be  justly  thought  as  criminal 
as  if,  knowing  yomrself  to  have  the  plague,  you  should 
thrust  yourself  into  the  company  of  uninfected  personal 
for,  really,  I  know  little  difference  between  one  who  in 
wilfully  the  cause  of  my  losing  every  sixpence  I  hare  in 
the -world,  and  one  who  sends  me  out  of  the  world  alto» 
getlidr. 

You  are  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  your  misfortunes 
may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  some  extraordinary  spite,  that 
the  demon,  who  distributes  good  and  bad  fortune,  has  ap 
gainst  y€u  in  particular.  I  confess  I  do  not  think  that 
conjecture  at  all  probable :  why  should  you  suspect,  my 
dear  mr,  that  the  devil  Aould  have  a  particular  spite  a* 
gainst  you?  I  know  nothing  you  have  ever  done  to  of- 
fend him.'  Yet,  after  ally  if  that  should  be  the  case,  you 
must  admit  that  it  forms  an  additional  reason  for  my  in- 
terrupting all  farther  correspondence  with  you ;  for^  ak 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  him, 
yet  I  will  avoid  every  thing  that  can  have  the  appearaaee 
€»f  braving  him ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  may 
happen,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  make 
enemies  unnecessarily*  As  soon^  however,  as  I  perceive 
any  disposition  in  Lord  Deanport  to  serve  you^  which  I 
own  is  far  from  being  the  ease  at  present,  I  shall  encou* 
rage  him  in  it  by  every  prudent  means  in  my  power* 
Till  then  I  remain  yours,  &c« 

H.  l)£ANPO]tT« 

P«  S.  It  just  occurs  to  me,  that,  although  there  is  no 
denying  that  men^s  fortune  often  depends  on  fortunate  a^ 
cidents,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that,  in  spice  of  the  devil, 
fortunate  accidents  throw  themselves  oftener  in  the  way 
of  laen  of  consummate  address  than  of  fools.— This  gives 
me  hopes  that  you  will  stumble  on  something  of  that 
ture  S00D4 
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LETTER  XCII. 
Miss  Horatia  Clifford  to  Lady  Diaka  VAAvntitt* 

MY  DEAE  LADT  BIAKA^  Limim. 

JLRI8  will  free  you  from  part  of  the  apprehensions  you 
express  in  your  last  letter  on  my  brother^s  account,  t 
had  a  great  reliance  on  his  natural  fickleness ;  and  now 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  my  reliance  was  well  foutid- 
^»  My  brother  has  set  out  for  Northumberland,  in  spile 
fif  all  die  blandishments  of  Mrs.  Demttre«-I  believe  I 
might  have  said,  partly  because  of  thenH->her  assiduitiet 
became  oppressive. 

I  not  only  rgoice  that  he  is  gone,  but  also  on  aocoufit 
of  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  go.    He  became 
anxious  to  make  certain  arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  dear  off  his  debts,  and  particularly  that 
which  he  owes  Lord  Deanport ;  which,  I  find,  bears  hard- 
er on  his  spirit  than  all  the  rest.    Lord  Deanport  is  press- 
ed for  money  himself.    You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that 
Miss  Moyston  iS  now  the  wife  of  Lord  Sordid.    That 
young  man  was  considered  as  a  miser,  even  when  he  was 
poor :  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  much  more  so  he  is  like- 
ly to  become  now  that  he  is  immensely  rich.   I  onoe  hefrd 
my  father  say,  that  a  real  miser  acquires  nothing  by  an  ao* 
.eesrion  of  money,  but  a  constant  dread  of  losing  iu 

Miss  Moyston's  marriage  took  place  at  the  very  time 
when  Lord  Deanport,  in  compliance  with  the  prudent  re- 
monstrances of  his  mother,  bad  determined  to  renew  his 
addresses  to  that  lady.  My  brother,  knowing  he  has  met 
with  this  disappointment,  is  become  more  impatient  to 
elear  off  the  debt  he  owes  his  lordship. 

William  is  so  irritated  against  me,  that  it  would  be  vain 
Ibr  me  to  attempt  any  friendly  explanation  with  him  at 
pftsent ;  but  the  measurss  he  is  now  adopting  give  me 
hopes  that  he  will  be  in  a  better  disposition  soon,«— whidi 
is  what  I  most  earnestly  wish.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
painful  it  is  for  me  to  be  on  an  unfriendly  footing  with 
him« 
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I  KaTe  irritten  to  Mr«  Pro^tdr,  b^ging  that  be  would 
forget  mj  brother^s  former  barsfa  behaTiour,  and  meet 
him  with  his  usual  goodness ;  assuring  him,  that  William 
has  the  highest  opinion  of  his  integrity,  (which  I  am  sure 
he  has),  and  will  follow  his  advice  respecting  the  renewal 
of  the  leases  that  are  nearly  expired,  (which  I  hope  he 
will  do). 

I  beg  at  the  same  time  that  be  will  advance  the  money 
that  my  brother  stands  in  ^immediate  need  of,  on  my  se* 
curity,  without  letting  William  know  that  I  am  any  way 
connected  in  the  business.  It  would  grieve  me  very  much 
to  see  any  part  of  the  old  family  estate  sold.  1  am  in 
great  hopes  tliat  the  difficulties  William  has  experienced 
of  late  will  make  him  more  prudent  and  economical.  A 
few  years  economy  would  still  clear  the  estate  of  all  en-> 
cumbrance6<  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  purchase  back 
any  part  of  the  land,  if  once  sold.  Besides,  I  consider 
it  as  a  species  of  sacrilege  to  sell  any  part  of  so  very  an-* 
cient  an  inheritance. 

I  spend  a  great  part  of  my  time  with  the  marchioness^ 
who  returned  to  town  some  days  ago.  She  often  talks  to 
me  of  her  husband.  She  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  good  for- 
tune that  has  lately  befallen  them,  more  on  his  account 
than  her  own  )  and  speaks  of  him  in  a  strain  of  such  af- 
fection, as  gives  me  a  higher  notion  of  the  happiness  of 
the  married  state  than  I  had.  If  they  had  lived  together 
in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  would  they  have 
been  as  fond  of  each  other  ?  would  they  have  been  as  hap« 
py  as  they  are  ? — I  question  it.— -They  would  have  occa- 
sionally felt  that  cold  forgetfulness  of  each  other,  which 
those  who  are  called  the  happiest  married  people  some- 
times experience.  The  marchioness  (and  she  is  convinced 
it  is  the  same  with  her  husband)  knows  none  of  that.  The 
storms,  which  for  a  time  separate  their  pertons,  aioite  their 
souls  more  affectionately.  Each  can  say  with  truth  to  the 
other,. 
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*  When  howling  winds  and  beating  raiflt 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 
Or  midst  the  chase,  in  erery  plain* 
The  tender  thougJit  on  thee  $hdU  dwelL* 

Although  I  know^  my  dear  Lady  I^ana,  that  you 
think  some  of  my  notions  reman ticy  1  have  come  to  the 
resolution  to  conceal  none  of  them  from  you,  however  ab- 
surd they  may  appear.  You  cannot  imagine  how  very 
insipid  and  tiresome  I  feel  that  course  of  life  with  which 
so  many  people  seem  satisfied*.  I  never  saw  so  much  of 
it  as  since  Juliet  went  to  the  north,  and  you  to  Devon- 
shire. Can  any  thing  be  more  flat  and  unprofitable,  than 
for  nearly  the  same  circle  to  meet  day  after  day,  without 
the  least  sentiment  of  affection  or  esteem,  without  any 
desire  of  information,  without  any  bond  of  union,  except 
that  arising  from  repaying  dinner  by  dinner,  assembly  by 
assembly,  having  the  same  need  of  cards,  and  being  able 
to  afford  to  play  at  the  same  stake  ?  They  meet,  boww 
ever,  almost  every  evening,  with  smiles  on  their  counte* 
nances,  indifference,  or  perhaps  hatred  in  their  hearts, 
inquire  after  the  date  of  each  other^s  health,  without  listen** 
ing  to  the  answer,  or  caring  whether  the  person  whose 
health  they  inquire  after  be  dead  or  alive.-*-'  Pr^y/  ssid 
I  to  your  friend  the  general,  whom  I  met  at  a  numerous 
assembly,  <  are  those  people  happy  P^ 

<  Happy  !'  answered  he ;  <  not  in  the  least.** 

<  What  brings  them  here,  then  ?'  said  I. 

*  They  come  here,*  answered  he,  *  or  go  elsewhere,  ia 
liopes  of  being  less  unhappy  than  at  home.* 

Yet  some  of  those  I  had  pointed  to  were  newly-married 
^)eople.—- Mr.  and  Mrs.  Resource,  who  were  married  last 
week,  entering  at  that  instant— <  Is  not  that  couple  hap- 
py ?''  said  I  to  the  general. 

«  Far  from  it,*  replied  he ;  *  you  will  see  him  leave 
the  assembly  directly.* 

•  Why  did  he  marry  tlie  poor  woman  ?'  said  I. 

<  Because,*  replied  the  general,  <  the  poor  woman  has 
fortune  sufficient  to  enable  her  husband  to  live  very  oom- 
fortably  without  hejr.* 
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¥be  marchioiieBs  and  her  husband,  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  they  have  been  exposed  to,  I  am  per* 
suaded  have  had  more  happiness  in  their  married  state 
than  those  couples  who  pass  a  long  live  of  joyless  opu- 
lence and  insipid  security,  accompanied  with  mutual  in- 
differenccw     Adieu  I  my  dear  Lady  Diana* 

H.  CLIFFOan. 
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The  JffonoutabU  John  Morbaun'^  to  Coloi^el  SouMxas. 
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X  WAITS!)  on  the  marchioness  the  day  after  my  arriral 
in  town,  and  was  happy  to  find  her  in  good  spirits.    She 
has  received  comfortable  accounts  from  her  husband,  and 
has  been  passing  her  time  agreeably  in  the  society  of  her 
own  tountry*people  at  Richmond.     When  she  informed 
me  of  this^  she  repeated  from  Ossian,  and  her  foreign  ac- 
cent rendered  it  more  affecting— 0/ten  Hi  the  memorjf  of 
former  Hmee  come,  like  the  evening  sun^  on  my  «oti^— I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  find  the  marchioness  acquainted  with 
the  poems  of  Ossian*    She  told  me  she  had  a  great  relish 
ibr  them :' and  that  this  was  no  unusual  thing  among  the 
lovers  of  poetry  in  her  country.    People  of  the  most 
cheerful  disposition  sometimes  have  a  taste  for  imagery 
of  the  most  melancholy  nature ;  but,  I  believe,  the  re* 
verse  hardly  ever  happens.     The  poems  of  Ossian,  how- 
ever, are  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
and  much  more  admired  in  some  of  those  countries  than 
in  England. 

After  my  first  visit  to  the  marchioness,  I  was  so  much . 
engaged^  and  so  often  obliged  to  make  short  visits  to  the 
country,  that  I  did  not  wait  upon  her  again  for  some 
time. 

I  went,  however,  pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  two  days 
ago,  to  her  lodgings,  ordering  my  horses  to  follow  within 
hiiif  an  hour;  for  1  intended  to  take  a  pretty  long  ride, 
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with  a  Vilw  t»  reooTer  my  ^plriisi  of  wIm^,  ibr  tev^tadt 
d*)«  and  Bights^  I  had  mdde  tM  latiBh  an  itieptoditiire^ 
I  bad  thottji^tft  ttP  goiag  ai  fiir  as  dia  oaitage>  in  \it/p»^ 
of  hfcaridg  fiometbiai^  <tf  ihe  6iefij{iiAtt«  whose  beaut]^  aam 
fleatttd  b^fer^  illy  eyiM(  iti  nlghdj^  diaama  and  daily  ^ 
sions.  I  saw  httir  airy  figure  this  tary  ttidniiDgy  at  swk^ 
risev  as  I  eottt^inptated  the  sky.— Xooe^  as  tkt  muf^  sud 
I»  lAol  osstimss  t^form  ofwgf  UnhwrnnJ'^ 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  my  own  constancy.  <  She 
hangs  on  my  fancy  rauier  longer  than  usual/  thou^t  I. 
<  To  render  me  constant,  it  is  necessary,  1  suppose,  that 
X  slibuld  never  see  a  second  tune,  exeept  in  idea,  the  wo<^ 
mail  #ho  fires  my  imagination.^' 

Oecnpied  with  such  reflectioasi  t  arrived  at  the  lodg-* 
ings  of  the  marehioness.     I  was- told  she  was  within,  and 
desired  to  walii  tip  stairs.    The  French  aervadts^  you 
know,  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  of  annonndng  vi* 
sitnrs*- 

I  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  tomai  in  whbh  she  usually 
sits.  She  had  heard  my  votoe^  and  caUed  out«— <  Enties^. 
Entrea.' 

When  I  opened  the  door— 

*  II  y  a  milie  ans,^  said  she,  ^  qfue  je  ne  vous  ai'  vu/ 

^  I  must  confess,  madam^  that^<^-* 

<  Ah  P  said  she,  smiling  and  interrupting  me,  *  Si 
cVst  votre  oonfesuon  <iue  vous  allea  me  faive,  paries  plus 
bas.* 

<  Pourquoi  done  P* 

<  CVst  qull  y  a  quelqu^un  dans  Inon  cabinet  qui  pour- 
roit  vous  entendre.' 

While  she  spoke,  a  young  lady  came  from  the  inner 
room  ;-~«ye,  and  the  handsomest  young  lady  I  ever  saw. 

<  Pshaw  !'  you  cry  ;  <  this  is  the  old  phrase.  I  have 
known  you  fond  of  a  dosen  women,  each  of  whom  was 
for  a  certain  time,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  the  hand- 
somest woman  you  ever  saw ;  but  all  of  them,  within  a  few 
months,  appeared  to  you  much  like  the  rest  of  their  sex.^ 

What  you  say,  Sommers,  has,  I  must  confess,  a  good 

"  Oniao. 


4^  of  trmli  in  \%i  adfl  ii  ill  n  mflai^cMy  tntUi,  y^h\A 
wm^m^g^Y^  iM  gwK  wwmMm;  yet,  I  hardly  lb«^ 
}i^y«  I  fiiftU  evfr  fibrngemy  w^y  pf  ibipUng,  vitli  ro^^ 

to  the  lady  now  in  question.* 

^  Wby  ftb^^lcl  y<Mt  n«ft  cbaqge  y^ur  q^aokw  reajtipting 
li^,  a9  n^U  ^  r««p^iiig  ^b^f  i'^ 

^  Because  thill  ypupg  bdy^  whom  I  um  «t  the  marr 
chiones9>,  stnick  iBf^more  thai)  any  w^nnw  aver  did ;  apd 
Aer€alfy\9  the  handaomest  woman^  wilbout  ^Kcaption^ 
that  I  did  nea.' 

'  You  said  the  same  of  the  rest* 

<  J  did  IP ;  hut,  in  the  present  instance,  it  ia  di&rent; 
heeause  it  is  not  sp  much  hef  face,  simply  taken  as  a  faca^ 
that  staikies  ma ;  bul  aa  it  ia  QDoneisted  with  her  peraan, 
arhich  ia  elegant  to  th^  last  degTee/ 

<  You  admiacd  the  face  and  perivm  ^f  the  tncc^gnda 
every  bit  aa  much,  before  you  saw  this  last.* 

*  Perhaps  I  might ;  but,  as  you  say,  it  was  before  I 
saw  this  other :  besides,  I  had  not  time  to  examine  the 
appearance  of  the  me^gmilih  she  vanished  so  immediately : 
•—whereas,  I  stayed  a  considerable  time,  and  cy>nver8ed  a 
good  deal,  with  this  lady,  at  the  marphionass*s.  I  bad 
leisure  to  weigh  and  appraise  her.  I  found  the  elegance 
of  her  manners,  and  the  gpod  seqse  pf  her  cpnversation, 
equal  to  her  other  attractions  :•— and  thep,  the  m^k>dy  cf 
faac  vmce  randered  levery  thing  delightful  that  she  utter* 
^.  In  short,  taking  h,er  for  all  in  all,  I  am  Pertain  I  nih 
yet  beheld  ao  fine  a  woman.  No ;  never  did  I  see,  in  hu* 
man  form,  any  thing  so  pleasing,  so  beautiful,  so !n 
But  this,  you  will  tell  me,  is  too  vague;  and  were  I,  in 
the  sublime  language  of  Milton,  to  say— 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  stept,  heaven  |n  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  digalty  and  lovet— -* 

stiU  it  would  g^ve  no  precise  idea  of  the  lady*s  face  and  > 
person.    I  will  thi^refore  pry  to  de^crihp  har  a  little  more 
piartiipularly.    I  must  tell  you,  then,  that  she  is  butj^ 
frery  little  taller  than  the  marchioness^  whp,  you  know,  i^ 
^bove  the  middle  size. 

f  IJar  hair,  if  tf^  ^  m  .«rti^  of  any  importarjfs^ 
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when  the  fashion  is  for  women  to  wear  periw^gs^^b 
hair^  I  say,  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  colour,  though  not  quite 
so  dark  as  that  of  the  marchiojiesa,  which,'  you  know,  is 
ofa  very  dark  brown. 

<  Her  teeth  are  every  bit  as  white  and  regular  as  those 
of  the  marchi  :  but  I  now  recollect  that  you  never 
saw  the  marchioness.  However,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  no  teeth  can  be  finer  than  those  of  this  lady. 

^  Her  eyes  are  of  a  ehar^siing  haael ;  which,  in  my  o- 
ptnion,  is  a  much  finer  colour  for  eyes  than  either  blue  aw 
black.  * 

*  Her  arms !— to  talk  of  polished  ivory  and  Parian 
marble-— stufi^!  On  my  soul,  Sommers,  I  never  saw  such 
arms  i^-I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  rest  of  her  per- 
son ;  but  from  all  I  could  perceive,  or  could  understand 
through  the  drapery,  the  whole  is  exquisite*^ 

<  I  find,  then,  that,  af%er  all  your  fine  flourishes  and 
raptures  about  the  incognUa^  that  she  is  entirely  super^: 
seded  :--^you  think  no  more  of  her.^ 

<  On  the  contrary,  I  think  of  nobody  else.^' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?* 

<  Why,  this  t$  the  ineogmkL.^ 
«  The  devil  she  is  r 

*  She  is  indeed,  colonel.'-— But  here  I  am  interruptedi 
I  shall  teU  you  more  in  my  next. 

Adieu !— I  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered  to  your 
lady.    Yours,  ever, 

J.  MORDADin:. 


-BE 


LETTER  XCIV, 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 


I  aEstrJO;  where  I  left  off. — At  sight  of  the  lady,  I  was 
most  delightfully  surprised  to  recognise  the  features  of  the 
person  I  had  been  so  long  in  search  of;  she  also  seemed 
a  little  surprised.  The  marchioness,  who  had  been  spok- 
en to  by  a  servant  just  as  the  lady  and  I  first  saw  each 
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Other,  did  not  observe  the  emotions  of  either.  She  con- 
tinued to  talk,  sometimes  addressing  herself  to  the  lady, 
and  sometimes  to  me,  tilU  perceiving  that  neither  of  us 
•poke,  she  stared  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other ;  and, 
•with  playful  gesture,  sung  the  first  line  of  a  song  she  had 
caught  from  the  ballad-singers  under  her  window— <  Dear, 
dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  f 

The  lady  smiled;  but,  before  either  of  us  spoke-^ 
'  Pray,*  resumed  the  marchioness,  <  are  you  two  ac« 
quiunted  with  each  other  ?* 

I  answered,  *  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
lady  once  before,  and  had  ever  since  earnestly  wished  for 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her  again.** 

The  lady  gently  bowed ;  and  the  marchioness,  in  a  gay 
manner,  rejoined^, — ^  Well,  I  have  often  heard  that  the 
English  were  not  a  talkative  nation,  but  I  did  not  know 
before  that  their  method  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
one  another  was  by  keeping  a  profound  silence  when  they 
met.' 

We  both  smiled;  and  the  marchioness  continued;-— 
*  If  that  be  the  case,  I  am  persuaded  you  two  will  be  on 
an  intimate  footing  soon. 

*  I  really  suspected,'  resumed  the  marchioness,  <  that 
you  were  old  acquaintance,  who,  having  had  a  quarrel, 
met  here  accidentally,  before  it  was  made  up.  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  my  suspicion,'  continued  she,  address- 
ing the  lady,  ^  because  you  were  in  high  spirits  before 
this  gentleman  entered  ;and  as  for  him,  he  is  never  other- 
wise ;  yet,  the  instant  you  set  eyes  on  each  other,  you 
both  became  as  melancholy  and  as  dumb  as  two  CarUiu- 


sians.' 


<  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  marchioness,'  said  the  lady, 
*  that  no  woman  could  be  more  averse  than  I  should  be 
to  making  a  vow  of  silence ;  but,  if  I  really  had  made 
such  a  vow,  I  should  regret  it  less  when  you  spoke  than 
at  any  other  time? 

*  Yous  etes  charmante !'  cried  the  marchioness,  embnu 
cing  her.  Then,  turning  to  me,  she  added,— ^  I  have 
read,  in  some  of  your  English  books,  that  a  French  per» 


4QD  always  t^ef  a  oompUniant  in  the  liiai^  fiivoumUb 
fim^.    I  believe  the  author  u  io  the  right. 

After  thi9  th^re  were  few  intenrala  ^^'silenoe.  Sure  no 
meortal  ever  poaaeifled  the  ert  of  bani«bing  eoostraint,  and 
putting  feaple  on  an  easy  footing,  ip  greater  perfisctioiiy 
fhan  this  charming  Frendi  womao^ 

As  for  the  incognita^  her  conversation  became  every  moy 
inent  more  deligfatfid.  All  her  reniarks  were,  in  an  nn- 
common  degree,  ingenious.  Do  not  suspect  that  her  ix^ 
genuity  depends  on  her  persoual  beauties,  like  your  ac-» 
quaintance,  Mise  Blossom,  whose  reputation  fiw  wit  staada 
upon  her  complexion  and  teeth*  I  do^  assure  you,  Soaur 
fners,  that  the  general  turn  of  this  young  lady'^s  conversttf 
tion  would  be  thought  ingenious  by  every  person  of  taste, 
even  though  her  features  were  as  devoid  of  meaning  at 
those  of  Lady  Carmine,  who,  while  she  was  contemplate 
ing  the  wax<*>work  exhibition,  was  mbtaken  for  one  of  tbo 
%ures. 

The  incognita  rose  at  one  time  to  go,  but  the  marcbjw 
oness  prevailed  on  her  to  stay. 

My  horses  had  stood  (wo  hours  before  the  doior  &«<4bey 
might  have  stood  two  hours  longer,  had  not  the  mar^ 
fobioness,  with  the  same  ease  that  she  would  have  asked  a 
pinch  €i£  snuffy  said,— *<  I  must  beg  of  you,  my  dear  sir^ 
to  be  gone ;  but^  as  you  seem  to  be  disengaged  to-day,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again  |n  the  evening-r^r  /  gio$ 
a  tta^ 

It  was  my  person  alone  thai  left  the  room ;  all  the  nest 
of  me  remiuned  with  the  tnttognitat  until  Ben  tdd  m^ 
<  that  if  I  proceeded  4Qy  farther  at  that  slow  paoe^  I 
should  not  have  time  to  dress  before  dinner/  I  then 
looked  around,  and  found  myself  at  Eew-bridge.  I  iai* 
mediately  returned  to  town,  and  remained  at  bone,  with 
a  good  deal  of  impatii^ncef  ti}l  eighty  and  then  drove  to  the 
marchionesses. 

There  I  found  by  much  the  gayest  assembly  I  have 
seen  since  I  returned  to  England.  It  consisted  entirely 
of  emigrants,  of  both  sexes;  some  of  them  people  of  the 
fiiyt  rank,  accustomed  from  ^ir  infancy  to  magnificence 
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present  circumstaDces  with  admirable  eqinaimity ;  Goodr 
liuniour  #iid  gaiety  are  always  agreeable  quaUtiet  s^-v-by 
being  preserved  during  adversity,  they  are  ennobled  inta 

I  met  with  some  whom  I  had  known  the  first  tune  I  wafi 
nt  Paris,  imd  to  whom  J  owed  m^uiy  civilities.  The  at* 
teation  diie  tp  th^m  1<^  me  from  the  reveries  into  which 
X  every  instant  found  myself  ready  to  fiilL 

The  marchioness  asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  *  If  I  should 
mvet  finrgive  her  for  having  ipveigled  me  into  a  whole 
army  of  Fieaeh  V 

The  i^nswer  w|»  upavoidl^^la— *  I  was  obliged  to  her 
px  intnpdueing  me  to  so  fmmy  agreeable  peqple/«->^  Yet/ 
resumed  she,  -with  a  sly  look,  <  you  seem  to  expect  some* 
Jjody  else,  by  your  eye  being  so  frequently  dbected  to  the 

Aw; 

After  this  I  refrained  from  looking  that  way  for  some 
time ;  but,  turning  my  eyee  towards  it  at  last,  I  saw  the 
person  they  searched  sitting  between  two  French  ladies, 
tf  dttster  of  men  pressing  around  her.  I  moved  that  way 
•—she  received  my  compliments  with  politeness,  and  im^ 
mediately  resumed  her  conversation  with  those  who  sat 
iisxt  h«r,  J  attempted  frequently  to  draw  her  into  a  se^ 
parate  conversation ;  she  always  made  a  polite  reply  to 
what  I  said,  but  directly  after  addressed  her  discourse  tp 
spme  other  of  the  company.  I  at  length  yc;ntured  to  say, 
IB  English,  <  The  Exench  are  a  very  agreeable  people  { 
k  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  you  are  so  fond  of  coik 
versing  with  thimJ'  *  Evep  if  I  were  not  v^y  fond  of  con- 
iversing  with  themf  said  she,  smiling,  ^  I  should  think  it 
highly  proper  on  the  present  occasion ;  for,^  though  it  is 
an  English  custom,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  polite,  in  the 
natives  of  a  country,  to  converse  i^Murt,  and  leave  foreign* 
ers  to  entertiun  themselves.' 

<  Here  are  mor^  foreigners  than  natives,^  said  J.  <  That 
leenders  the  deviation  from  politeness  greater,^  rejoined  .she* 

<  How  so  P 

tJh  you  mit  jperceive,^  s^d  she^  *  how  verj  msie  ft 
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would  seem,  in  eidier  us,  to  prefer  one  single  native  to 
such  a  choice  of  foreigners  ?^ 

<  As  for  Diy  own  part/  I  resumed,  '  I  can  deelare  with 
truth,  that  I  prefer  your'      ■ 

<  We  were  speaking  of  politenes/  said  she,  interruptiiig 
me,  <  which,  you  know,  is  quite  a  diffierentthingfWim  truth.* 

^  I  know  it,*  said  I,  <  and  therefore,  with  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  politeness,  declare,  that  I  should  give  the 
same  preference  were  the  assembly  composed  of  a  select 
pompany  of  English  women  instead  of  foreigners.^ 

<  How  would  you  like  now,^  replied  she,  smiling,  ^  if 
every  woman  to  whom  you  have  made  a  similar  declara* 
tion  overheard  you  ?— But  I  am  wanted/  added  she,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  the  marchioness,  who  immediately 
placed  her  in  a  card  party. 

By  this  time,  my  dear  colonel,  I  suspect  you  are  a 
little  impatient  to  know  who  this  tncogmta  is  ?— WhjF, 
she  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours-^-of  mine.    Yes,  and  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  your  Juliet^ 
•    «  Miss  Clifford  r 

Yes,  to  be  sure,    Who  else  could  answer  the  deacrip* 
^on  I  have  given  ? 

But  now  she  is  also  an  aoqufuntance  of  mine,  and  the 
only  one  who  could  detain  me  from  setting  out  for  Ash- 
wood  after  the  time  mentioned  in  the  note  I  sent  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival  in  town.  But  I  refer  the  matter,  mjr 
dear  Sommers,  to  your  own  conscience-— Is  such  a  woman 
to  be  left  so  very  easily  ?— She  allows  me  to  visit  her  at 
Mr.  Damley V  We  have  had  a  long  conversation  about 
your  Juliet  and  you.  I  do  rejoice,  my  fiiend,  in  your 
happiness  ;«-long  may  it  last !  I  am  to  dine  at  Mr,  Dam* 
ley^s  with  the  marchioness  to-morrow ;  and  am  engaged 
to  dance  with  Miss  Clifford  at  a  ball  to  be  given  by  the 
countess  of  B  i  son^e  daya  after.  She  tells  me,  how* 
ever,  that  her  friend  Lady  Diana  Franklin,  is  expected 
from  Devonshire  very  soon.  The  marchioness  and  Miss 
ClifEbrd  will  go  to  meet  her  at  the  Grove  whenever  she 
arrives.  I  hinted  that  I  should  be  happy  to  attend  them, 
provided  (hey  would  engage  to  secure  my  wetoome.   Mis| 
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ClHIbrd  seemed  to  think  this  push  rather  too  bold  :  she 
said,  with  a  more  severe  air  than  I  had  ever  before  seef| 
her  assume,  *  that  she  believed  Lady  Diana  expected  on« 
ly  the  marchioness  and  herself.* 

Have  you  no  thoughts  of  bringing  Mrs.  Sommers  to 
town  P  If  you  are  determined  against  that  step,  I  shall 
certainly  be  with  you  in  Northumberland,— I  cannot  a^ 
yet  fix  the  precise  time.       i 

This  much  I  had  written  several  days  ago ;  bpt  having 
been  interrupted,  I  neglected  to  finish  and  send  the  let-. 
ter  to  the  post.— -You  see  the  state  of  mind  I  am  in.— t 
Vou  ask  what  has  become  of  all  my  protestations  agains^ 
.r^Jh !  It  bm  hiUtt  qiCa  la  cMtre.    Adieu  ! 

J.  MOEDAUNT, 


LETTER  XCV. 

JLaDY  DiAKA  FftAKKL^N  tO,  MiSS  HoSATIA  CLIFFORD^ 
MY  DEAR  HORATIA,  PUmftom. 

A.S  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  marchioness  being  sud<- 
flenly  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  join  her  husband,  I 
am  determined  to  set  out  for  the  GrofC  to-morrow.  Mrs, 
Denham  is  by  no  means  so  much  re-established  as  I  wish- 
ed and  expected  she  would  have  been  by  this  time ;  yet  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  ^f  allowing  the  marchjoness  tci 
leave  this  island  without  my  seeing  her^ 

I  have  written  to  my  housekeeper,  that  she  may  ex« 
pect  you  and  the  marchioness  at  the  Grove  on  Friday 
next,  and  desired  her  to  have  dinner  for  you  by  five  oMock^ 
I  expect  to  be  there  myself  the  same  evening. 

By  several  letters  from  her,  I  find  that  Mr.  Mordaunt 
has  been  able  to  render  her  some  essential  services,  and 
has  itnpressed  on  her  heart  a  strong  sense  of  obliga-' 
tion.  I  dare  say  she  has  mentioned  this  to  you.  The 
brilliant  qualities  of  that  gentleman  are  peculiarly  capti^ 
vating  to  young  women ;  England  cannot  boast  a  man  of 
a  finer  appearance,  or  more  easy  manners^  He  is  said  to 
pQssess  qualities  that  command  the  adniiration  of  his  ovn\ 
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•ex  ID  as  great  perfection  as  be  do^s  those  w^icfa 
the  affection  of  oprs :  his  courage  ^nd  acuteoess  of 
t    are  highly  celebrated.    He  is  also  considered  as  a  man  of 
j    wit ;  but  wit,  Ijke  other  brilliant  possessions,  produces 
I    pore  envy  in  others  than  happiness  to  the  proprietor.   No  l| 

quality,  however,  is  more  generally  admired.    I  am  nol 
1    surprised,  therefore,  my  dear,  to  perceive,  through  th^ 
guarded  expressions  in  which  you  mention  him  in  your  last 
letter,  that  you  view  him  with  some  degree  of  partiality. 

I  know  no  man,  however,  whose  .acquaintance  is  mon 
dangerous  to  a  young  wonuui.  And,  even  to  those  tp 
whom  the  acquaintance  of  po  mnQ  can  be  dai^roua,  any 
degree  of  intimacy  vrith  hi|n  will  not  be  thou^t  very  pvor 
per.  His  conversation  is  often  more  brilliant  than  sensi* 
ble.  He  has  always  avowed  a  determination  never  to  nunw 
ry ;  but  it  is  said,  that»  with  all  his  libertinism,  he  oan- 
not  be  jusdy  accused  of  ever  having  seduced  any  woman 
by  promising  her  marriage*  This  is  a  kind  of  defence 
which,  without  entirely  exculpating  one  party,  leaves  the 
other  vritbout  excuse.  You  tell  me  that  Mr.  Dasnley  first 
met  Mr.  Mordaunt  at  the  lodgings  of  the  marchioness, 
i|nd,  being  pleased  with  his  conversation,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  which  he  now  visits  pretty  frequently ;  and 
that  both  Mr.  and  A{rs.  Damley  are  delighted  with  his 
eompany.  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  the  art  of  rendering  his 
company  agreeable  to  all  whom  he  peculiarly  wishes  to 
please ;  but  I  question  much,  my  dear,  whether  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Damley  would  have  been  q[  th^t  number,  if  he  oouU 
freely  enjoy  y^r  company  without  theirs.  At  all  events^ 
you  may  be  very  certain,  that  the  world  will  place  tfr. 
Mordaunt's  visits  to  your  account  more  than  to  that  of 
your  uncle  and  aunt  ^  am)  you  will  reflect,  my  dear  Ho» 
ratia,  how  far  the  frequent  visits  of  a  man  pf  his  way  of 
thinking  and  character,  either  when  yoq  BJpe  at  your  un» 
cle*s  or  elsewhere,  is  proper  for  you. 

On  Friday  evening  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  em* 
)>racing  you  and  the  iparchion^ss  at  the  Qrove.  Till  theui 
pay  dear,  ^e|i  | 
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t*.  S.  I  hejg^  tny  delkr,  that  yoii  Will  dot  fdl  to  meet 
me  at  the  6roy#.— If  any  aocidtedt  dr  engagement  should 
prevent  the  tnkrcMoness  fh>iH  coming  on  Friday,  come  by 
yoliiwlfi  ^ 


LKTTER  XCYI. 
Colonel  Somhers  ta  Miss  Clifford. 

MmVWOOmm 

It  ia  wiUi  taHieh  conoern,  my  d(ear  Miss  CniFord,  that  t 
address  thu  to  you.  I  went  Isst  Wednesday  to  Mrs» 
KenrX  whete  my  business  detained  me  that  night.  Off 
ny  return  home^  I  found  my  dearest  Juliet  very  much 
OMKspo8ed«  Miss  Proctor,  who  has  been  with  us  thia 
month  past^  and  your  brother,  who  has  been  very  assidu^ 
ous  in  his  visits  since  he  last  came  to  the  oountryi  dined 
with  her.  In  the  evening  they  walked  out  till  the  ladies 
were  fatigued ;  then  rested  mi  a  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
rivulet,  and  returned  by  a  shorter  path,  across  the  mea« 
dow,  when  it  was  quite  wet  with  dew.  Juliet  was  seised 
with  a  shivering  that  night,'  and  was  very  feverish  till 
morning.  She  made  light  of  her  ihdisposition,  howeveiv 
when  I  arrived,  akid  the  physician  gave  me  hopes  that  the 
fever  was  abating  f  but  she  has  passed  a  very  disturbed 
night,  has  rambled  a  great  deal  in  her  sleep,  and  some- 
times mentioned  your  name#  She  was  calmer  during 
some  part  of  the  forenoon ;  but  the  physician  speaks  with 
less  hope  of  the  fever  being  thrown  off  immediately ;  as« 
suring  me,  at  the  same  time,  Uiat  there  is  no  very  threat- 
ening symptom.  However  unwilling  I  am  to  give  you 
uneasiness,  I  have  so  often  heard  your  sweet  friend  and 
you  censuie  the  concealing  of  intelligence  of  this  nature 
fiom  those  nearest  concerned,  that  I  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  you  directly  the  real  situation  in  which 
she  is. 

You,  my  dear  madam,  who  know  the  value  of  the  trea- 
sure I  possess,  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  anguish  I  feel 
at  the  leaat  appearance  of  losing  it.    I  was  so  strongly  a£- 
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fteled  with  certain  Oughts  which  rushed  into  my 
after  I  had  written  the  ia»i  sentence,  that,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  went  into  Juliet's  chamber.  Her  attendants 
made  a  signal  for  me  to  withdraw,  and  have  since  assured 
me  that  she  has  fiiUen  into  a  slumber* 

My  mind  is  continually  revolving  scenes  of  past  hi^ 
{Mness,  with  the  trembling  hope  that  they  will  be  renewed4 
When  I  heard,  this  morning,  that  Juliet  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  clergyman,  you  cannot  imagine  how  it 
pierced  my  heart :  it  gave  me  the  idea  that  they  never 
were  to  be  renewed  in  this  life.  Some  peopIe^s  religion 
oonsists  entirely  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  some  entirely  in 
acts  of  benevolence.  As  hers  consists  in  both,  it  always 
afforded  me  pleasure,  except  in  this  single  instanoe.«->« 
How  weak  1    I  am  your  ever  faithful  inend  and  servaot^ 

RICHAEll  kOHMKES. 


LETTER  XCVII. 

Miss  Horatia  Clii'fobd  to  Ladv  Diana  Frakkli)}. 

IIT  DEAR  LADY  DIANA*  jttkwooi. 

Immbdiately  on  receiving  your  last  letter,  I  settled  with 
the  marchioness  to  set  out  together  on  Friday  to  meet  you 
at  the  Grove ;  but  that  same  evening,  while  we  were  fdi« 
citating  each  other  in  the  pleasure  we  expected  from  your 
society,  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Sommers^  with  an 
alarming  account  of  Juliet.  The  letter  was  evidently 
written  in  great  agitation  of  mind :  she  had  been  sudden* 
ly  taken  ill,  and  was  thought  in  danger.  I  ordered  post- 
horses,  with  the  intention  of  setting  off  that  same  night 
for  Ashwood.  My  aunt  exclaimed  against  my  leaving 
town  at  that  hour,  and  talked  of  robbers,  &c«  Mr.  Dam* 
ley,  perceiving  this  had  no  efl^t,  told  me  plainly  that  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  his  bouse  till  next  morning. 
I  was  therefore  a  prisoner  till  five  o'clock,  when  I  set  off 
with  my  maid,  a  servant  attending  us  on  horseback.  I 
leave  you  to  ima^ne  my  anxiety  during  this  journey ; 
the  earliest  companion  of  my  youth,  the  beloved  friend  of 


mj  heart,  the  favourite  of  my  lamented  mother^  the  wo* 
man  cm  earth  whom,  next  to  yourself,  I  most  love  and  e* 
Bteem,  on  the  point,  as  I  dreaded,  of  being  snatched  from 
me  for  ever.  Yet,  so  overpowered  was  I  by  the  fatigue 
of  incessant  travelHng,  that,  on  the  second  day,  I  got 
some  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and  thereby  found  myself  less 
exhausted  than  I  probably  should  have  been  had  I  re* 
mained  in  London ;  for  in  that  case  I  certainly  should 
have  had  no  sleep  at  all.  I  was  greatly  relieved  by  the 
colonel,  who,  as  he  helped  me  out  of  the  chaise,  assured 
me  that  my  friend  was  better.  The  physician  gave  me 
the  same  assurance ;  but  prevented  my  seeing  her  direct* 
ly,  as  I  earnestly  ^esired.  Sometime  after,  however,  he 
came  to  me,  and  said,  ^  that  he  had  been  again  with  his 
patient,  who  had  told  him,  that  she  had  a  dear  friend  in 
London,  who  would  be  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  of  her 
illness ;  and  had  desired  him,  if  he  really  thought  her  in 
a  way  of  recovery,  to  write  his  opinion  to  that  friend;  in* 
forming  him  at  the  same  time  of  tny  address. 

*  On  my  assuring  her/  continued  the  physician,  <  that 
I  would  do  as  she  desired,  she  said,  with  fervour,  <  O  doc- 
tor !  you  cannot  imagine  what  comfort  your  letter  will  af- 
ford to  her  afflicted  heart ;  and  it  gives  no  small  uneasi« 
ness  to  mine,  that  she  must  feel  two  days  of  painful  ap- 
prdiension  before  she  receives  it.*  *  On  this,*  added  he, 
*  I  desired  her  not  to  be  uneasy  on  that  account ;  and 
informed  her  that  you  were  actually  in  the  house.  And, 
now,  madam,*  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  <  permit 
me  to  conduct  you  to  your  friend's  bedside.* 

He  led  me  into  her  chamber. — After  a  very  short  in«  ' 
terview,  the  tenderness  of  which  I  am  unable  to  describe,  | 
the  phyncian,  addressing  his  patient,  said,*— ^  Now,  m»*  1 
dam,  the  thought  of  your  friend*s  vexation  will  no  longer  I 
keep  you  awake.     She  needs  sleep  as  much  as  you.    The 
consolation  I  have  afforded  you  both,  though  not  exactly 
agreeable  to  regular  practice,  will,   [  hope,  prove  as  effi-^ 
cacious  an  anodyne  draught  as  any  I  could  have  ordered 
from  the  apothecary *s  shop.* 

So  saying,  he  led  me  out  of  the  room.    I  soon  after 
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irent  to  befd  with  a  light  heart;  slept  eight  hoUft,  atic^ 
irhen  I  awakened,  was  infdrWed  that  Juliet  had  also  had 
a  good  deal  of  sleep,  and  eontifciued  on  the  j^ecoinerj. 

Those  parts  tf  your  fetter  that  relate  to  Mr.  Mordaunt 
I  delay  taking  notice  of,  because,  until  I  shall  be  fiilly  as- 
certained of  Mrs.  Sommers^s  recovery,  I  cannot,  (at  a  mo- 
medtj  fix  my  mind  on  any  other  subject.  This  is  also  At 
ease  with  the  coloneL  If  any  thing  could  augment  the 
esteem  I  before  had  for  that  gallant  and  worthy  man,  it 
would  be  the  tender  and  delicate  attentions  he  haapaid  to^ 
Juliet  since  her  illness. 

In  him  there  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  dtSetencebe-' 
Iween  that  kind  of  intrepidity  which  enables  a  man  to  pre* 
serve  coolness  and  recollection  in  the  midst  of  personal 
danger^  and  that  which  makes  him  bear  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved object.  No  man  ever  displayed  more  of  the  former 
tfian  Colonel  Sonraiers ;  and  no  man  is  more  a  coward  at 
the  thought  of  the  latter.  I  observed  him  become  pale  at 
the  hurried  entrance  of  Juliet^s  maid  into  the  room  where 
be  add  I  were  sitting  this  morning.  She  only  wanted 
aiamething  of  no  importance ;  but  his  agitated  heart  sug- 
gested an  unfavourable  turn  in  her  mistress.  He  could 
hardly  speak  for  some  moments  after  the  girl  was  gone. 

I  have  strong  hopes,  that  in  my  next  I  shall  be  able  to 
announce  the  happy  news  that  Juliet  is  quite  out  of  dan« 
ger.  With  affectionate  compliments  to  the  marchion^s, 
who,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is  now  with  you  at  the  Grove,. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  yours, 

H.  GLIPrORD. 

P.  S.  My  brother  was  almost  constantly  at  Ashwood 
before  my  arrival :  he  has  never  been  here  since ;  but  he 
sends  every  day  to  inquire  how  Juliet  is.  His  letters  are 
never  directed  to  me.  I  have  certainly  more  reason  to 
complain  of  htm  than  he  has  of  me ;  yet  I  am  the  person 
that  feels  uneasiness  at  our  misunderstanding  :«>->this  is 
foaliah  on  my  part,  and  hard«hearted  on  bis. 
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LETTER  XCVIIl. 

^kt  CoinrT£S5  o/'DfiAKPORT  to  Mbs.  BEMtrEX. 

MY  DSAE  MADAM,  Unimu 

i  CALLED  At  your  house  this  mornings  to  give  jou  a  cu« 
riouB  pieee  of  news.  It  is  whispered  that  Miss  CliflSsrd  has  a/'^^f^'  c**  ^/ 
gone  off  with  Mr.  McnrdAunt.  Some  say  they  left  town  • 
in  the  same  carriage  t  others  that  she  went  alonei  and  that 
lie  ibOowed  soon  after.  The  variation  is  of  little  import* 
ance,  as  it  is  certain  they  are  both  gone :  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  meeting  at  some  of  the  post4iouie8» 
Mrs.  Damley  gives  out  that  the  lady  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  * 
Mrs.  Sommers  in  Northumberland :  that  is  not  probable ; 
she  came  from  thence  very  lately.  Other  wise^^usres  as- 
sert that  they  are  gone  to  be  married  in  Scotland  Why 
should  he  carry  her  to  Scotland  ?  She  is  not  a  prise  to 
be  run  off  with^  surely.  He  has  had  experience  sufBcient 
to  know  that  his  passion  can  cool  soon  enough  without 
his  either  marrying  or  carrying  the  object  of  it  to  so  frigid 
a  country.  But  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  Mordaunt 
is  a  likely  man  to  marry  in  any  country.  Both  you  and 
I,  my  dear  friend,  are  acquainted  with  women  of  superior 
beauty  to  Miss  Clifford,  who  have  been  betrayed  by  this 
man :  though  1  don^t  know  if  it  can  be  called  betraying; 
for,  it  is  sud,  he  never  mentioned  marriage  to  any  of  those 
infatuated  creatures. 

I  know,  my  dear  madam,  that  your  sympathising  breast 
will  feel  severely  on  this  occasion ;  fur  the  whole  will  be  pub- 
lic directly  ;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  your  having  any 
farther  connection  with  the  unhappy  young  woman. 

How  unfortunate  !  that  she  did  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  some  wary  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  being 
equally  culpable,  have  avoided  all  eclaty  and  of  course  are 
received  everywhere,  notwithstanding  an  universal  con- 
viction that  they  deserve  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
bill  of  exclusion. 

This  incident  will  certainly  produce  a  struggle  between 
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the  purity  of  Lady  Diana  t'ranlcliii  and  her  friendshipf 
for  the  fallen  nymph,  before  she  WiH  be  able  to  determine 
whether  to  break  wkh  her  entirely  or  not.  As  for  Mor- 
daunt,  I  make  no  doubt  of  hid  abandoning  Miss  CKfford 
just  as  he  did  others,  with  whom  hiff  connection  ha^  not 
as  yet  been  so  completely  ascertained.  He  has'  resigOMi 
the  French  woman  that  he  brought  over  already/  She 
pretends,  I  understand,  to  be  a  marchioness ;  but,  more 
probably,  is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some  Parisian  trades* 
man.  Several  of  the  real  nobility  of  France,  I  hear,  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  trade  since  they 
left  their  own  country ;  but  a  far  greater  number  of  real 
tvades-peeple  from  Fratice  have  assumed  the  titles,  aodt 
give  themselves  the  Mrs  of  nobility. 

I  wonder  how  Mr.  Clifford  will-  befa8ve,-when  he  come^- 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  sister^s  conduct.     He  has  the  ve^ 
putaiion  oS  being  of  a  very  violent  temper,  and  is  a  ber» 
in  gallantry  as  well  as  Mordaunt ;  with  tliis  difference,- 
however,  that  he  is  less  silent  on  the  subject  of  bis  vie* 
tories.     He  was  expected  in » town;  but,  I  understand 
from  my  son,  with  whom  he  keeps  up  a  constant  corr^ 
spondcnce,  that  he  is  wonderfully  captivated  by  a  young  * 
lady  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  who  seems  to  have  driven 
from  his  memory  all  recollection  of  those  who  languish' 
for  his  return  to  the  capital. 

Being  informed  that  you  intended  to-  sti^  three  w  four 
days  with  Lady  ,  I  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  youy 

with  these  particulars,  because  I  am  certain  that  your 
friendship  for  Mrs.  Darnley  will  prompt  you  to  come  di* 
rectly  to  towfr,  on  purpose  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  sup- 
port her  spirits  on  this  vexatious  occasion.  I  remain,  myt 
dear  madam,,  youf  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 

E.  UEANPORT . 
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LETTER  XCI3C. 

Miss  Hobatia  Cliffobd  to  Lady  Diaka  Fbakklik.- 

^  AshwootU 

JljLappy  news  !  tfae  doctor  has  pronounced  Juliet  oat  of 
danger.  I  am  giddy  with  joy.  After  reciprocal  congratu- 
lations, I  told  the  colonel  I  was  going  to  communicate 
the  tidings  to  you.  He  said  he  waff  also  going  to  write  on 
the  same  subject  to  his  friend  Mr.  Mordaunt 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  your  last  fetter ;  some  parts  of 
which  prove  that  you  have  conversed  with  people  who  are 
prejudiced  against  that  gentleman. 

I  asd^ed  of  the  colonel  how  it  happened  that  his  friend 
Mt.  Mordaunty  who  is  generally  thought  an  agreiftable 
nattt  had  so  many  enemies. 

His  answer  was*-'  Mordaunt  is  a  man  of  wit«^ 

<  A  man  of  wit  V  ^d  I. 

'  Yes/  rejoined  he ;  <  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the    I  f 
iiiiman  race,  wit  is  the  most  envied,  and  the  least  for^**    / 
given.* 

But,  of  all  my  acquaintance,  you  are  the  person,  my 
dear  Lady  Diana,  whom  I  should  have  thought  the  least 
likely  to  envy,  and  the  most  likely  to  forgive,  a  man  for  his 
wit  With  respect  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  you  will 
recollect  that  it  was  through  your  means  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  him ;  for  I  first  met  him  at  the  lodgings 
of  the  marchioness ;  from  her  I  received  the  most  favour- 
able  opinion  of  him.  ^  My  uncle  and  aunt  conceived  the 
same :  they  invited  him  freely  ta  iheir  house*  But  it 
seems  the  man  avows  a  determination  never  to  marry  3 
this  is  very  afflicting  news  to  be  sure*  Yet  if  any  wo« 
man,  who  made  no  objection  to  being  of  his  acquaintance 
before  she  received  this  information,  were  to  avoid  it  im» 
mediately  afteif,  would  i-t  not  subject  her  to  a  strange  im-i 
putation  ? 

What  has  a  woman,  who  expects  and  wishes  for  no- 
thing in  a  man^s  society  but  agreeable  conversation^  to  dot 
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with  his  determinations  respecdng  marriage?  Sucli  H 
determination  can^  at  tnosty  be  considered  as  a  misfiir^ 
tune :— -it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  my  dear  Lady 
Diana,  to  a  man  more  than  to  a  woman ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  society  of  any  virtuous 
woman,  except  those  who  have  no  other  view  in  cultivat-* 
ing  hij9  acquaintance  but  marrying  him. 

You  also  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  his  accomplish-i 
ments,  this  Mr.  Mordaupfs  conversation  is  often  more 
brilliant  than  sensible  ;  that  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
young  women  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  my  guarded  express 
sions,  you  perceive  I  view  him  with  some  partiality. 

The  letter,  however,  from  which  you  form  this  judg- 
ment, was  written  in  circumstances  which,  with  all  your 
favour  for  sense  and  contempt  of  foUy^  I  am  persuaded 
would  have  influenced  you  yourself  to  have  preferred  «• 
greeabte  nonsense  to  what  is  called  solid  sense.  A  pretty 
numerous  company  dined  at  my  uncle'^s ;  among  others,  a 
Mr.  Proser,  who  deals  in  nothing  but  senle,  and  that  of 
the  most  solid  kind ;  but  he  drew  forth  his  commodity  in 
such  profusion,  that  he  oppressed  the  whole  company. 

Had  any  one  been  disposed  to  have  controverted  what 
he  said,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  for  two  reasons; 
one,  that  all  he  asserted  was  self-evident ;  the  odier,  thai 
he  proved  it  by  innumerable  arguments* 

At  last,  Mr.  Mordaunt  struck  in  with  some  observa- 
tions of  a  lighter  nature,  which  led  to  general  oonversa^ 
tion  t  this  he  supported  in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  as 
to  restore  good-humour  and  gaiety  to  the  whole  company, 
except  Mr.  Proser5  whose  countenance,  though  far  from 
being  expressive^  sufficiently  marked  his  contempt  for  the 
playful  wit  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  all  who  admired  it.  I 
whispered  to  Mr.  Damley,  who  seemed  indignant  at  the 
airs  of  superior  sagacity  which  Mr.  Proser  gave  himself-^ 
*  Thb  man  is  most  completely  convinced  of  the  depth  of 
his  own  understanding.^ — <  That  is  not  wonderful,^  An* 
swered  he ;  <  for,  though  no  man  of  sense  thinks  himself  a 
fool,  many  fools  think  themselves  men  of  sense.* 

I  wrote  my  letter  to  you  the  same  evening,  under  the 
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impreattoh  tirade  by  the  icotitrast  between  A  tiresome  man 
mid  an  entertaining  one ;  and,  in  spice  of  all  my  pains  to 
UBe  guavded  expressionsj  I  fear  I  have  giren  you  an  idea 
of  my  having  a  greater  partiality  for  the  latter  gentleman 
than  I  really  have. 

The  world,  you  say,  will  place  Mn  Mordaunt's  visits 
to  my  account,  rather  than  to  that  of  my  uncle  or  aunt, 
while  I  was  in  their  house ;  but  if  he  continues  to  visit 
them  now,  when  I  am  three  hundred  miles  from  it,  I 
•hall  expect  that  you  will  acknowledge  to  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  world,  that  it  was  mistaken, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  with  affectionate  com- 
pliments to  the  marchioness,  your  grateful  and  obedient 
servant, 

H.  CLIFFOK^. 


LETTER  C. 
Laoy  Diana  Fhanklin  to  Miss  Horatia  CLiproRo* 

MY  BEAE  HORATIA,  Groo^ 

I  KEV£R  received  a  more  welcome  letter  than  your  last ; 
the  very  first  sentence  of  which  dissipated  the  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions my  mind  had  been  brooding  over  from  the 
time  I  read  your  former. 

I  enter  warmly  into  the  transport  of  Colonel  Sommers 
on  this  happy  event  He  could  have  better  supported 
the  loss  of  Juliet,  while  he  was  courting  her,  than  since 
she  became  his  wife.  That  admirable  good  sense,  that 
lelegant  simplicity,  which  marks  her, 

'    ■  '  one  by  Nsture  taught 
To  breaUie  her  genuine  tbought»* 

and  all  those  endearing  qualities  she  has  had  occasion  to 
show,  since  their  marriage,  have  made  a  more  delightful 
impression  On  his  calm  and  steady  mind  than  all  her  beau- 
ty had  done  before.  Notwithstanding  the  intrepidity  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  I  am  persuaded  that  her  loss 
would  have  broken  his  heart.— -What  a  noble  heart  would 
have  been  broketi ! 
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With  what  admirable  judgment  has  your  friend  dif^ 
posed  of  her  hand  and  fortune  !  What  are  titles ;  what 
external  grace ;  what  all  the  sparklings  of  wit,  so  fasci* 
Dating  to  the  fancy  of  many  women  ;  what  are  all  those 
qualities  together  in  a  husband,  in  comparison  with  the 
constancy,  the  complacent  temper,  and  other  virtues  of 
Colonel  Sommers  ?        ' 

Ydu  must  have  observed,  my  dear  Horatia,  how  high- 
ly I  have  been  charmed  with  that  natural  cheerfulness  of 
tiiind  which  you  possess.    It  was  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
lights of  your  mother^s  life :  it  soothed  the  affliction  of 
your  father  after  her  death ;  and  it  has  afforded  me  many 
pleasing  hours,  sinoe  I  was  deprived  of  my  two  friends. 
Yet,  I  must  own,  that  the  fear  of  any  occurrence  that 
w6uld  throw  a  gloom  over  a  character  so  formed  for  giv- 
ing iind  receiving  happiness  has  given  me  some  disturb- 
lance,  on  particular  occasions ;  and  my  constant  prayer, 
my  dear  Horatia,  is,  that  you  may  be  able  always  to  pre- 
serve that  enviable  gai^^y  of  temper,  that  precludes  sor- 
row fr<)m  your  own  breast,  and  communicates  ,cheepfal<« 
ness  to  that  of  others. 

I  should  have  been  entertained  with  the  sportive  tenor 
of  some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  even  though  I  had  not 
been'  pt^ispos^d  to  the  admission  of  cheerful  ideas  by 
the  beginning  of  it.       ' 

By  the  last  paragraph,  however,  it  appears  that  yoti 
think  the  world  more  ready  to  acknowledge  a  n^istake 
thiin  I  have  ever  fdund  it. 

'  Mr.  Mordaimt^s  attention  to  you,  from  the  time  he  re^ 
turned  from  his  brother^  was  remarked ;  his  lingering 
in  London,  instead  of  going  inimediately  to  see  his  friend 
Sommers,  as  he  had  given  out,  was  laid  entirely  to  your 
account.  Calumny  itself,  one  would  have  thought,  could 
not  directly  censure  your  going  to  Ashwood,  on  htturing 
of  'Juliet*s  illness.  It  Was  toon  whispered,  however,  that 
Mr.  Mordaunt  would  set  out  after  you ;  and,  though  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  his  going  to  visit  his 
friend  Colonel  Sommers,  yet  'it  was  asserted  that  he 
^puld  not  have  left  Iioqdon  if  yovi  had  remained  in  it '  \ 
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jsuppose  be  arrived  at  Ashwood  soon  after  you  tent  your 
last  letter  to  the  post-house. 

While  I  admire  that  glow  of  friendship  which,  in  dis« 
regard  of  all  engagements,  however  agreeable,  prompted 
you  to  hurry  to  your  friend's  bedside,  at  three  hundred 
miles  distance,  without  sleep  or  refreshment,  but  what 
you  took  in  the  chaise,  I  cannot  help  reminding  you, 
that  another  has  a  claim,  which  she  cannot  relinquish,  on 
that  friendship :  I  also  ^m  languishing  for  your  presence. 
It  is  very  long  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you ; 
and,  since  Juliet  is  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  you  have 
«o  eompletely  fulfilled  whatever  affection  could  require  to- 
wards your^oun^  friend,  I  hope  you  will  now  take  leave 
of  her,  and  return  by  easy  stages  to  your  old  one. 

Independent  of  the  pleasure  you  will  thereby  gixe  me 
and  the  marchioness,  who  is  here  at  present,  but  in  daily   y^^  W/>,j  /  Vy 
expectation  of  a  summons  to  join  her  husband,  your  leav-  '    ..s^^,  «r^ 
iDg  Ashwood  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  idle  rumours     '    * 
and  conjectures  that  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Mordaun^s  following  you. 

Notwithstanding  the  playful  arguments  of  your  last 
epistle,  your  own  serious  reflection  and  good  sense,  my 
dear,  must  suggest,  that  it  becomes  a  virtuous  young  wo- 
man, to  avoid  giving  the  shadow  of  foundation  to  so  in- 
jurious a  suspicion  as  that  she  encourages  the  pursuits  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Mordaunt^s  principles :  I,  therefore,  say 
no  more,  but  shall  expect  tlje  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  • 
the  Grove  before  the  end  of  next  week.  I  remain,  with 
the  warmest  affection,  your  friend, 

D,  FBANKLIV. 


I  understand  that  a  new  source  of  vexation  has  arisen 
to  Lady  Dcanport,  in  a  quarter  from  whence  she  little  ex- 
pected it.  A  Mi$s  Almond,  who  was  much  with  her  la- 
dyship when  she  went  to  Yorkshire,  was  lately  invited 
to  her  house  in  town.  To  console  himself  for  your  cruel* 
ty.  Lord  Deanpprt  (ook  a  fancy  for  thi^  girl ;  the  effect 
gf  which  has  been,  tb^^t  %Ii$s  Almond,  frpm  the  humblest 
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«f  all  oompanioBS,  and  inoet  obsequious  of  all  todUeateM^ 
began  to  behave  with  insolence  to  her  ladyship.  Tbia^  it 
seems,  was  not  resented,  by  my  lord  in  the  manner  she 
expected.  Miss  Almond  still  remains  in  the  family:  aii4 
my  lady  and  her  son  are  not  on  the  best  terms. 
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Dakii^l  PaocTOR,  .E«9.  io  Miss  Almond. 

DEAR  MISS  ALMOND,  NtmeatO^ 

1  DID  not  intend  to  address  you  until  I  should  arrive  at 
my  own  house,  where  I  might  have  leisure  to  compose  a 
letter  with  all  the  deliberation  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject  requires ;  for,  I  must  confess,  my  dear  young  la- 
jdy,  that,  instead  of  praising,  which  would  have  been 
^' more  agreeable  to  me,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  cen- 
suring your  conduct.  But,  having  been  detained  by  ne* 
cessary  business,'  (for  nothing  but  necessary  busing 
could  have  detuned  me  so  long  in  this  town),  I  began  to 
fear,  that  if  I  delayed  any  longer,  the  admonition  which 
I  propose  to  give  you  might  arrive  too  Ii^te ;  and,  io  that 
case,  what  I  intend  as  admonition  might  appear  in  the 
light  of  reproach.  People  in  general  cannot  bear  to  have 
their  conduct  censured,  even  although  the  censure  should 
be  designed  for  their  good ;  but,  as  there  is  no  gene* 
ral  rule  without  exceptions,  I  hope  you  will  prove  youTi 
self  to  be  one. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  render  what  might  be 
thought  bitter  in  this  letter  a  little  palatable,  just  as  phy^. 
sicians  add  syrups  to  the  medicines  they  prescribe  to 
children,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  main  object  I  have  in 
view  in  writing  to  you.— I  must  begin  by  informing  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  was  sorry  that  my  good  friend, 
your  aunt,  consented  to  your  going  to  London  to  live 
with  a  lady  of  quality ;  because  it  b  an  old  observation, 
*and  a  true  one,  that  young  women  are  prone  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  those  they  live  with ;  and  the  manners  of 
Women  of  quality  and  high  birth  are  i^ot  suitable  to  nun 


dtfst  yoang  women  of  respectable  parentage.  This  only 
upplied  to  the  ri&k  yon  ran  from  the  contagion  of  Lady 
Ueanport^s  example  and  that  of  her  acquaintance:  I  confess 
I  did  not  think  of  her  sooi  because  I  understood  that  he 
was  at  that  time  courting  Miss  Moyston,  the  rich  heiress, 
imd  therefore  imagined  he  would  be  too  much  occupie4 
with  her  to  think  of  you.  But  I  have  since  )earn(,  froni 
a  correspondent  of  strict  veracity,  who  does  not  give  ere? 
dit  to  reports  lightly,  that  Miss  Moyston  refused  Lord 
Deanport,  and  married  another,  which  has  driven  Lord 
Deanport  to  desperation.  Since  which  he  frequents  your 
pompany  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  mother  is  offended, 
imd  has  written  to  your  aunt  to  desire  you  to  return  to 
York,  which  you  have  refused.  My  correspondent  addS| 
that  you  sometimes  drive  about  in  my  lord'^s  carriage; 
that  he  bina^elf  saw  you  in  his  company  at  the  play-house, 
irichly  dressed,  and  with  a  miniatqre  picture,  set  in  dia^ 
inonds,  hanging  from  your  neck ;  that  your  whole  man^ 
ner,  and  even  the  style  of  your  language,  is  quite  changed ; 
that  J  instead  of  being  obsequious  and  obliging,  as  you 
were  formerly,  you  now  assume  a  proud  look  and  disdain- 
ful air.  Those,  and  other  circumstances  that  I  omit, 
create  suspicion  that  he  wishes  to  rob  you  of  the  preciousf 
jewel  of  your  virgin  innocence ;  afler  which,  all  the  jewels 
lie  can  decorate  you  with  will  be  badges  of  dishonour, 
O,  my  dear  Miss  Almond !  let  this  never  be  said  wi^h 
truth  of  you.  Give  hipn  back  all  his  jewels,  and  whatever 
present  beside  he  may  have  made  to  you ;  and  I  hereby  et^ 
gage  to  advance  to  you  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  their  full 
value,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  I  had  time,  and  did  not 
irish  that  this  should  remain  unknown  to  every  one  but 
ourselves,  I  would  send  you  my  bond  to  that  purpose ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  think  my  word,  which,  I  thank  God, 
I  never  forfeited  hitherto,  and  I  am  now  sixty  years  of 
|ige,^  is  every  bit  as  good. 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  do  as  I  have  requested ; 
and,  also,  that  you  will  return  immediately  to  your  aunt, 
at  York ;  which,  I  hope,  will  put  an  end  to  the  unfavour. 
Hbl^  rumours  that  are  in  circulation  concernipg  you.   Qr^ 
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in  case  it  should  not  entirely  have  that  effect,  (for  it  muat 
be  acknowledged  that  a  good  name  once  lost  is  not  eanl  j  !■»• 
gained),  still  it  would  shew  that,  although  you  have  beea 
imprudent,  that  you  are  resolved  to  be  so  no  more. 

You  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  give  you  this  ad- 
yioe  with  a  view  to  repeat  my  proposal  tcx  a  matrimonial 
union  between  you  and  me ;  but  I  think  it  fair  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  no  such  intention*  On  mature  and  8e> 
rious  deliberation,  I  am  now  convinced  that  marriage  at 
my  age,  particularly  with  a  woman  at  yours,  would  not  be 
productive  of  all  the  happiness  to  either  party  that  is  to 
be  wished.  I  therefore  very  sincerely  pray,  that  you  may 
obtain  a  youi^r,  and,  every  thing  considered,  I  may  add— ^^ 
a  better  husband  than  I  should  prove. 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  that  Mr.  Walker,  the  lu^ 
berdasher,  is  now  in  far  better  circumstances  than  when 
he  courted  you,  he  having  succeeded  to  his  uncle  the 
ironmonger's  fortune,  which  enables  him  to  retire  entirely 
from  trade,  and  live  like  a  gentleman  in  the  countiy ;  for 
which  purpose  he  has  purchased  four  acres  of  land,  acU 
vantageously  situated  on  the  great  London*road,  where 
he  intends  to  build  a  commodious  house,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  completely  drained. 

The  person  who  gave  me  this  information  is  the  inti- 
inate  friend  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  be  told  me,  over  and 
above,  that  that  gentleman,  via.  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gentleman  now,  is  as  fond  of  you  as  ever, 
though  considerably  altered  in  some  other  respects,  par* 
ticularly  since  be  was  an  oiBcer  of  light  infantry  in  a  vo- 
lunteer company;  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit,  because  the  lai^geness  of  the  Hinder  and  lower  part 
of  his  person,  though  pretty  well  concealed  by  long 
clothes,  appealed  so  vast  in  his  short  military  jacket,  that 
it  excited  the  laughter  of  indiscreet  spectators,  and  dis^ 
gusted  him  with  the  service*  However,  instead  of  a  white 
periwig,  witli  two  regular  rows  of  large  curls,  he  now 
wears  a  little  smart  dark  scratch  ;  and  blue  pantaloons 
instead  of  breeches,  and  half-boots  instead  of  shoes,  when 
hp  is  in  full  dress.    My  friend  also  assures  me,  that^ 
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Ihough  A\g  may  in  part  proceed  from  some  renudm  of  Us 
military  spirit,  yet,  be  is  persuaded,  it  is  chiefly  with  « 
view  to  gratify  you,  as  he  is  informed  it  is  the  praent 
London  mode  of  dress,  which  he  knows  was  always  i^ 
proved  of  by  you :  for,  notwithstanding  the  harsh  manner 
in  which  you  rejected  him  fdrmerly,  he  is  determined  to 
renew  his  suit  as  soon  as  you  return  to  York,  in  the  hopes 
that  this  great  addition  to  his  fortune  will  render  you 
more  favourably  disposed  than  formerly*  I  judged  it 
prefwr  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that  you  might  be  pre* 
pared  to  act  as  your  understanding  may  dictate ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Walker  is  on  the  whole  a  well-disposed  man,  not 
above  five^orsix  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  will  now  be 
able  to  live  in  a  genteel  manner,  according  to  your  taste^ 
I  hope  that  you  will  find  his  proposals  agreeable  ;«-^whidi 
hope,  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  more 
owing  to  the  interest  I  take  in  your  happiness  than  his. 
At  all  events,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  send  Lord 
Deanport  back  every  present  he  has  ever  made  you,  and 
set  out  directly  after  to  your  afflicted  aunt.  As  soon  as  you 
shall  have  arrived  there,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  ende»- 
wour  to  wait  on  you  at  York ;  or,  if  I  am  prevented, 
send  you  a  draught  for  the  money.  I  am,  dear  Miss  Al« 
inond,  your  constant  welUwisher  and  humble  servant, 

DAXIEL  PttOCTORt 


J.ETTER  CI  I. 
From  Miss  Almond  ^o  Daniel  Fhoctor,  £sjr, 

SIR, 


;      * 


^Although  I  have  received  a  great  many  epistolary  let* 
ters  from  gentlemen  -iuring  the  short  time  I  have  hither^ 
to  been  in  this  world,  yet  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  t 
have  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  that  that  which  my 
footman  has  just  delivered  to  me  from  you  is  the  most 
extraordinary,  or,  I  may  presume  to  add,  the  most  un^ 
precedented,  I  ever  snw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  eMU 
wee, 
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You  really  idem  to  be  what  Mr.  Townly  calls  mttkr 
cated ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  imputed  to  your  livings 
pontiDually  in  the  country:  but  that  is  no  reason  fop 
your  not  writing  with  common  politeness,  whidi,  as  X 
heard  Lady  Varnish  observe,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
vender  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  ibciety  ao 
Higreeable ;  and  the  want  of  which  may  make  all  your 
great  loyalty  to  his  majesty  very  much  to  be  doubted  ; 
for,  ID  a  book  upon  polite  conversation,  by  MTi  Simog 
Wagstaif^  Esq.  which  I  was  reading  when  the  French 
Jrisew  was  dressing  my  hair,  I  find  these  lines, 

•  Who  in  his  talk  can*t  speak  a  polite  thinf  , 
WiU  n«ver  loyal  b^  to  George  our  ^g.* 

I  recommend  the  perusal  of  that  book  to  you,  Mr, 
Proctor,  on  purpose  to  purify  a  little  your  style  of  lan- 
guage, particularly  when  you  write  to  the  fair  sex ;  that 
you  may  never,  again  mention  a  certain  article  of  men^s 
dress  by  a  name  which  obliges  a  woman  of  true  politeness 
imd  fashion  to  blush  ;  especially  as  you  cannot  but  know 
tliat  the  very  article  I  mean  goes  by  the  name  of  901011* 
flothes  as  well  as  breeches.  But,  whether  you  take  my 
counsel  in  this  or  not,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you 
have  no  right  to  employ  a  spy  on  my  conduct,  in  a  sphere 
pf  life  of  which  neither  you,  nor  your  vulgar  nanow-y 
minded  correspondents,  are  proper  judges  of.  It  is  very 
true,  sir,  that  I  have  a  friendship  for  my  Lord  Deanport, 
because  of  his  noble  birth,  as  well  as  his  other  accom* 
plishments ;  and  if  he  has  the  same  delicate  sincere 
friendship  for  me,  which  he  swears  he  has,  and  that  it 
will  be  eternal,  what  right  have  you,  or  any  one  else,  tQ 
find  the  least  fault  with  it  ? 

Ypu  seem  to  haveino  notion  of  pure  refined  friendship 
between  man  ^nd  woman,  Mr«  Proctor,  which  makes  you 
write  as  you  do,  of  his  robbing  me  of  my  precious  jewel 
md  virgin  innocence,  and  such  like  vulgar  stuff  as  never 
once  entered  my  head  :  and  it  is  quite  monstrous  that  it 
should  enter  yours,  at  an  age  when,  by  your  own  oonfes- 
sion,  in  your  indecent  letter  so  me,  you  are  unfit  for  miiri 
fi»ge. 


Voll  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble  of  inforoki 
Ibg  me  that  you  did  not  intend  to  renew  your  odious  pro- 
posalsy  as  you  might  well  imagine  I  should  now  reject 
them  with  more  disdun  than  e^er ;  but  I  roust  confess 
that  I  admire  your  assurance  in  mentioning  to  me  the 
name  of  Walker  the  haberdasher ;  as  if  I  could  be  tempt* 
ed  by  his  pitiful  fortune  and  new  house^  to  leave  the  first* 
rate  society  of  men  of  high  rank,  which  sometimes  dines 
with  my  lord,  and  of  ladies^  which  visits  me,  and  which 
dresses  as  genteel  as  any  in  the  capital,  to  pass  my  life  id 
the  marshes  of  Yorkshire,  with  such  vermin  as  Walker^ 
and  his  friends  the  dissenters. 

As  for  Lady  Deanport^s  being  offended,  that  gives  me 
little  concern;  perhaps  she  may  have  reason  to  repent 
the  airs  she  has  given  herself,  and  that  she  has  made  an 
enemy  of  one  who  was  disposed  to  be  her  friend  and  bene* 
factor.  She  ought  to  remember  that  she  was  no  better 
than  a  plain  miss,  as  well  as  myself,  when  the  late  Lord 
Deanport  married  her ;  but'  of  that  I  choose  to  be  silent 
at  present  s  only,  before  t  conclude,  I  must  inform  you^ 
that  I  desire  no  more  of  your  admonitions,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  sugar  you  have  put  into  them,  I  found  so  nau- 
seous, that  I  threw  them  into  the  only  place  fit  for  them« 
If  I  had  shown  your  letter  to  my  Lord  Deanport,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  given  you  a  lesson  that  would  have 
made  you  write  with^proper  respect  of  your  superiors* 
and  taught  you,  old  as  you  are,  better  manners  in  future* 
•-**No  more  at  present,  being,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

MAAGABET  ALMOKJ). 


LETTER  CIIL 
Miss  HoBATiA  Clifford  to  Lady  Diana  Fhaxklin. 

J  ULiET  gains  strength  every  minute ;  she  sits  up  several 
hours  daily.  Her  recovery  has  filled  this  whole  family 
with  happiness,  and  diffused  joy  over  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  arrival  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  chmmunicated       ^ ' 
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additional  satisfaction  to  Colonel  Sommers.  I  wstt  pnre-? 
sent  at  their  first  meeting.  I  never  beheld  more  genuine* 
marks  of  delight  than  both  manifested.  It  was  not 
thought  proper  that  be  shou'ld  be  presented  to  Juliet  till 
the  h€xt  day.  She  afterwards  told  me,  <  that,  prepared 
as  she  ^as  to  See  k  lAan  eminently  agreeable,  the  enga- 
ging ease  and  elegance  of  Mr.>  Mordaunt*s  manners  and 
appearance  had  exceeded  her  expectation.  Of  the  praisesr 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  her  husband  bestow  on 
blm,  she  had  imrputed  a  greater  share  to  the  partiaKty  of 
fiAendship  than  she  now  thought  justly  belonged  to  it^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that 
this  gentlefnKn  gites  you  some  uneasiness  on  my  account. 
Nottritbstandimg  yout^  desire  of  seeing  the  marchioness, 
Md  entertaining  her  at  the  Grove;  before  she  leaves  Eng- 
land, I  greatly  suspect  that  you  would  not  have  left  Mrs^ 
Denham  until  she  was  fully  recovered,  had  it  not  been"  for 
thlat  retf s6]t. 

Though  I  do  not*  think  yoiir  Apprehensions' well  found- 
ed^ I  have  the  watmest  sense  of  obligation  to  you  for  tlie 
maternal  attachment  from  which  they  originate. 

Your  earnestness  for  my  immediate  return  to  town  I 
believe  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  same 
source ;  though,  to  spare  my  self-love,  you  impute  your 
imlkiety  to  the  malevolent  constructions  of  the  worlds  ra* 
iher  than  to  your  fear  of  any  weakness  on  my  part.  Yel 
I  tem^mber  having  heard  you  observe,  that  those  who 
expect  to  escape  free  from  the  idle  and^maliiiious  rumours 
that  busy  and  en^ions  people  are  continually  circulating, 
will)  in  all  probability,  be  disappointed  But  still  you 
say  it  is  proper,  particularly  for  young  women,  to  avoid 
wliatever  may  be  conside^d  as  a  plailsible  foundation  (or 
malice  to  build  upon.  Without  making  myself  an  abso« 
lute  slave,  by  unceasing  circumspection  where  I  appre« 
hend  na  danger,  I  have  observed  your  maxim,  and  been 
at  pains  to  avoid  what  malice  could  plausibly  build  a  scan- 
dalous story  upon.  What  has  the  pains  I  took  for  this 
purpose  availed  ?-ii-Nothing.  Malice  requires  no  plausi- 
bte  or  solid  pretext  to  build  on  i  she  rears  her  fabrics  oa 
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tftsuloWs  light  as  air.  Mr.  Mordaunt  pays  A  v\At  to  his  5>> 
most  intimate  fii'ieiid  a  little  after  I  went  to  comfort  miM 
in  her  illness.  Is  there  any  plausible  foundation  for  ma-* 
lice  here  ?  What  says  malice  ?  Why,  that  under  the  pre^ 
text  of  visiting  a  female  friend,  I  have  given  a  rendezvouv 
to  a  man.— ^Could  I  foresee!  a  constrtiction  of  this  nature  P  { 
Even  if  I  had  foreseen  it,  it  trould  not  htfVe  prevented 
my  visit  to  Juliet< 

You  say  my  leaving  Ashwood  immediately,  and  retum-r  * 
ing  to  London,  woula  put  an  end  to  alt  the  rumours  and 
eonjeetures  to  which  Mordaunt^s  following  me  has  given 
rise :  but,  if  an  end  were  put  to  them^  would  not  new  ru- 
mours be  instantly  circulated,  of  perhaps  a  more  iftaligftant 
import,  with  the  same  assiduity.  It  may  be  prudent,  for 
Aught  I  know,  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  those' 
rumours,  on  the  same  principle  (as  we  are  mformed  by 
Plcitarch)  that  Alcibiades  cut  off  his  dog^s  tail  :-u-better 
they  sbouM  assert,  that  Mr.  M ordauht  followed  me,  than 
that  I  followed  bim^ 

Can  ypu  really  advise  me,  ifiy  beloted  friend,  to  dis' 
turb  all  the  repose  of  my  life  by  a  tairtf  struggle  to  stem 
the  overflowings  of  malice,  which  has  flowed,  and  will 
flow,  through  the  revolutions  of  ages.  A  woman,  con« 
scious  of  her  own  virtue,  has  a  right  to  despise  the  foroed 
and  malignant  eonstmctions  of  the  world  ; — as  they  cscn^ 
not  sully  the  purity  of  her  intentions,  she  ought  not  to 
allow  them  to  annoy  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind. 

However  obstinate  I  have  sometimes  been  in  adhering 
to  my  own  opinions,  and  endeavouring  to  support  them  ia 
the  best  manner  I  could  by  serious,  or,  if  these  were  want* 
ing,  by  playful  arguments,  yet  I  have  always  entertained 
a  much  higher  respect  for  yours ;  and  I  am  sensible,  that 
when  I  have  acted  on  my  own,  in  preference  to  yours,  I 
have  often  bad  reason  to  repent  it.-— Yet  I  cannot  help 
thinkingy  that  the  ill  opinion  you  have  received  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from  misrepre^ 
sentation.  When  I  informed  you  that  this  gentleman^s 
appearance  had  confirmed  the  favourable  notion^  that  Ju« 
liet,  whose  .account  came  from  her  husband,  bad  previou»- 


}y  giviin  me  of  him,  I  could  not  help  wishiiig  yoU  tr^MI 
ivith  us  at  Ashwood ;  because  I  thought  the  same  beha-^ 
viour  which  confirmed  my  impression  would  remove  yoursi 
besides,  I  Icnow  that  you  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of 
Colonel  Sommers^  Can  you  believe,  my  dear  Lady  HU 
ana,  that  a  person  of  his  discernment  and  honourable 
principleB  would  choose  a  man  of  a  directly  opposite  cha* 
racter  for  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  ?  To 
me  this  seems  impossible. 

I  suspect  that  you  have  seen  little  of  Mr.  Mordaunt^ 
except  in  pretty  numerous  companies :  there,  indeed,  his 
sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  inspire  gaiety,  and  rouse  the 
spirit  of  mirth* 

I  remarked  this  as  often  as  I  saw  him  in  large  and  mixed 
companies,  at  my  uncle's,  and  other  houses  in  London  ; 
and,  had  you  yourself  been  present  on  those  occasions^ 
my  dear  Lady  Diana,  you  would  have  seen  that  there  was 
no  room  for  serious  discourse;  and  that  those  who  at- 
tempted to  introduce  any  thing  of  that  nature  were  coa* 
sidered  in  the  same  light  with  Mr.  Proser^  of  whom  I 
formerly  gave  you  some  account. 

But  here  it  has  been  otherwise ;  for,  though  Juliet^s 
recovery  removed  those  painful  forebodings  that  harassed 
our  minds  before,  still  a  darkish  cloud  hung  over  our 
hearts,  which,  without  producing  what  could  be  called 
>  sorrow,  refused  admission  to  mirth :  there  was  no  other 
I  company  besides  Mr.  Proctor,  a  very  respectable  clergy- 
man, of  whom  the  colonel  has  a  high  esteem,  Mn  Mor^ 
daunt,  and  myself.  All  of  us  took  a  warm  interest  in 
Juliet.  It  is  impossible  for  human  creatures,  however 
unconnected  before,  to  harbour  the  same  fears  and  wish- 
es for  any  length  of  time,  and  have  opportunities  of  com- 
municating them,  without  acquiring  sentiments  of  goofl- 
will  and  friendship  towards  each  other.  Such  communi- 
Cfitions  augment  joy,  and  alleviate  grief;  of  course,  they 
create  friendship. 

The  conversation  since  I  have  been  at  Ashwood*  there- 
fore^  has  been  of  a  graver  cast  than  any  in  which  I  ever 
before  heard  Mr.  Mprdauntp  engaged ;  and  sometimes  it 
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lied  to  diBCUSsiona  which  yoa  would  think  littla  to  hit  taste, 
and  to  Bubjects  with  which  he  might  be  supposed  unto- 
quainted :— <»n  these,  however,  he  delivered  his  sentiinents 
in  a  style  and  manner  which  delighted  his  friend  the  co- 
lonel, drew  the  admiration  of  the  clergyman,  who,  I  am 
convinced,  is  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  learning,  and  would, 
as  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  have  gained  your  aj^robation, 
my  dear  Lady  Diana,  had  you  been  present. 

But  1  begin  to  dread  that  my  dwelling  so  long  on  this 
subject  will  increase  your  notion  of  my  partiality :  though 
surely  a  desire  of  doing  bare  justice  to  any  person  is  no 
proof  of  partiality.  I  never  saw  you  yourself,  my  dear 
madam,  more  warm  than  when  you  have  stood  up  for  those 
whose  characters  were  calumniated  or  misrepresented  ia 
jjfour  presence;  In  other  respects,  the  person  in  question, 
on  the  present  occasion,  is  nothing  to  me,— farther,  indeed, 
than  as  the  most  intimate  and  most  esteemed  friend  of  my 
dear  Juliet's  husband,  and  a  gentleman  whose  conversation 
I  think  agreeable. 

When  I  hinted  my  design  to  leave  Ash  wood  at  the  end 
of  this  week,  which  you  seem  to  expect,  the  colonel  ex^ 
pressed  much  surprise  i  said  he  was  certain  it  would  af- 
flict Juliet  to  a  degree  that  might  retard  her  recovery; 
and  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  postpone  my  intention, 
that  I  have  consented  to  stay  beyond  the  time  yoa  men- 
tioned. Tou  will  let  the  marchioness  know  as  much; 
and  you  may  rely  on  it,  that  I  will  leave  this  place  as  soon 
as  I  can  with  propriety.  I  remain,  my  dear  Lady  Diana, 
with  the  most  affectionate  esteem,  yours, 

H.  CLIFFORO. 

P.  S.  Before  I  sealed  this,  your  second  from  the  Grove 
arrived*  You  persist  in  requiring  me  to  leave  this  place. 
I  believe  what  I  have  said  above  will  not  alter  your  ojh- 
nion.  Without  waiting  for  another  letter,  therefore,  I 
diall  set  out  so  as  to  be  with  you  at  the  time  you  exact. 
I  have  already  informed  Colonel  Sommers  of  my  deter^ 
mination.     He  could  not  but  be  surprised ;  but,  perceiv- 

V0L.*VII,      «  2  k 
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iiig  that  I  was  resoUed^  he  refrained  from  ui^ng  my  sta^ 
in  direct  terms.     He  begged,  however,  to  know  what  the         ■ 
pressiiig  business  was  which  called  me  so  suddei»Ijp  from        I 
my  friend.    In  that  you  know,  my  dear  OiadaBlk,  it  was        | 
not  in  my  power  to  satisfy  him :  I  only  answered  that  the 
business  was  tndispenaabk. 

To  accommodate  my  conduct  to  your  ideas,  though  I 
myself  may  see  no  urgent  necessity  for  what  is  insisted  ofh^ 
I  consider  as  my  duty  .-—A  few  months  before  my  father'^s 
death,  he  pointed  out  a  variety  of  situations  wherein  rca^ 
Ma  might  prompt  one  line  of  oonduct^  and  inclinatiok  ano* 
then  I  said,  *  I  was  determined  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  reason,  such  as  it  was,  in  all  doubtful  cams*—^  You 
had  better,'  said  he,  *  follow  the  advice  of  your  inether*s 
beloved  friend,-  Lady  Diana." — *  Whatf  rallied'  I, 
«  though  contrary  to  my  reason.'—*  Yes,  my  dear,-  re- 
joined' he ;  *' because,  at  your  age,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
mistake  inclination  for  reason,  and  to  be  misled  by  the 
former,  when  we  think  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  the 
latter.  Lady  Diana^  falls  into  this  mistake  seldomer  thaa 
any  woman  I  know." 

While  I  recollect  these  words,  my  dear  madam,  I  ne- 
ver will  put  my  own  notions  of  propriety  in  opposition  to 
yonrs.  Though,  I  confess,  if  you  had  not  expressed  a^if- 
ferent  opinion,  I  should  not  have  discovered  any  impmt. 
priety  in  my  remaining  at  Ashwood  until  my  friend  had 
y  -  ' ,.  ,     }    '^  ■    entirely  recovered. 
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LETTER  GIV. 

Mrs.  Dsmurk  to  the  Countess  o/*D£ANPORt. 

MT  DEAR  COUNTESS,  iMtdom. 

X  HAVE  a  becoming  sense  of  your  kind  attention,  ki  send- 
ing me  the  news  in  town  when  I  was  last  in  the  country  ; 
particularly  in  giving  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  Miss 
Clifford's  elopement, — which,  though  it  proved  to  be  false, 
afforded  as  much  amusement  to  her  ladyship,  and  the 
company  with  whom  I  then  was,  as  if  it  had  been 'true. 
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Vour  old  houBckeeper  has  been  with  me  this  morniiig^ 
to  inform  me,  that,  a  few  hours  aft^r  your  Uidyship  lefl 
town,  Lord  Deanport  carried  Miss  Almond  out  in  his  car- 
riage—her sudden  illness  having  been  affected,  to  prevent 
her  accompanying  you  to  Oxfordshire.  She  said  she  sus- 
pected this  at  the  time,  as  Miss  Almond  and  my  lord^tf 
valet  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  journey ;  but 
she  had  concealed  it  from  you^  because  your  ladyship  had 
ordered  her  never  to  inform  you  of  any  thing  that  would 
give  you  uneasiness.  She  was  afraid  you  would  hear  of  this 
journey,  in  spite  of  all  her  precaution,  because  Lady 
Mango,  as  she  returned  to  town,  met  my  lord  add  Miss  AU 
mond  on  the  road  to  Portsmouth  ;  and  by  her  ladysbip^s 
indefatigable  activity,  in  driving  about  since  her  arrival. 
It  is  now  spread  all  over  the  town  that  they  are  to  embark 
directly  for  Hamburg. 

*  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  this,  lest  it 
should  come  misrepresented  to  your  ladyship^s  ears :— I 
Hm  not  of  tlie  prevailing  opinion,  that  Miss  Almond  will 
be  able  to  wheedle  his  lordship  into  a  marriage;  for 
though  he  seems  distractedly  fond  of  her,  and  she  cer-< 
tftinly  has  infinitely  too  much  influence  with  him,  yet  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  prudence,  good  sense,  and  reflectioui 
though  uncommon  at  his  years^  will  prevent  him  from  a 
step  so  disgraceful ;  especially  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  friend  er  c<nitpantan  of  his  lordship  acts  in 
doncert  with  the  damstly  and  has  an  interest  in  persuading 
him  to  such  a  meajsure*  From  your  ladyship^s  having  cho- 
sen Miss  Almond  as  a  companion,  I  never  doubted  her  be- 
ing a  young  woman  of  talents  \  but  J  should  be  extremely 
sorry^  on  my  lord^s  account,  to  think  that  she  was  mistresa 
of  all  the  cunning  and  address  that  I  have  heard  imputed 
to  her.  At  all  events,  I  thought  the  sooner  you  knew  what 
has  happened  the  better,  that  you  may  not  be  too  late  in 
adopting  whatever  measures  your  wisdom  may  suggest. 

I  remain,  with  the  most  sincere  and  respectful  friend* 
ship,  your  ladyship^s  most  obedient  servant, 

ANGELINA  CELESTINA  DEMVRE* 
S  K  2 


I 
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LETTER  CV. 
/^tf''.      -*.  Y,/  /tf.y      ^^^  CouiTTEBS  of  Dbanport  to  Mrs.  Dimurk# 

//#.;     J/.v-fC     /.'      MT  DEAR  MADAM,  r»«Jr<%r* 

.    w'  I  RBTURN  you  thaaks  fbr  jthe  friendly  letter  you  address* 

//  /•.  I ;   f^f  i       to  me  when  I  was  in  Oxfordshire.    TThe  aiFair  you  oom- 

^  i       /  j)'     municated  MTe  m^  more  uneasiness  on  the  girl  Almond^s 

f  ffooount  than  on  my  son  s.     With  regard  to  him,  it  wiLI 

^  ^>v?.  ,    be  considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  leyity  natural  to  youth  \ 

but  to  her  the  consequence  will  be  more  serious,  because 
she  has  not  the  address  of  those  women  who  keep  their 
\  intrigues  concealed  from  public  observation,  nor  die  au«» 
/  ^'''     '      ;    dacity  of  those  who,  in  defiance  of  the  public  impression^ 
///«   ■  ;    and  of  their  own  consciousness,  give  themselves  the  air» 

of  prudery  and  innocence.  . 

I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  Lord 
Deanport  being  wheedled  into  marriage  by  Miss  Almond, 
because  I  know,  and  this  assurance  will  afford  you,  mj 
dear  Angdina  Celestina  Grizzel,  peculiar  satisfaction— 
I  know  that  he  has  had  the  prudence  to  elude  the  snare» 
of  women  more  mature,  and  more  exercised  in  the  arts  of 
seduction,  than  that  poor  girl  can  be. 

On  my  return  to  town,  among  other  papers  which  my 
son,  from  his  usual  carelessness,  left  in  his  apartment^  I 
found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clifford.  I  fear  it  has  been  peiw 
used  by  some  of  the  servants ;  but,  to  prevent  the  same 
irom  happening  again,  I  now  inclose  it.  I  intended  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  went  to 
Tunbridge ;  but  the  party  with  which  I  go  hurry  me 
without  mercy ;  and  so,  my  dear  friend,-  I  must  bid  you 
adieu.  ' 

B.  DEAirVORT. 
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LETTER  CVI. 

William  Clifford,  Esq.  to  the  Earl  o^Deanport. 

MT  DEAR  lord,  CBford-Jioute. 

^8  you  repeat  in  your  last  letter,  the  wish  you  formerly 
expressed  to  see  me  in  town,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  imme- 
diately comply  with  a  request  which  does  me  honour. 

I  will  however  frankly  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
conjectures  right,  in  thinking  that  I  am  detained  here  by 
the  charms  of  a  woman  whom  I  cannot  prevail  on  to  ac- 
company me  to  London  ;  though,  in  my  present  humour, 
I  -think  I  should  be  happy  to  accompany  her  any  where, 
except^  perhaps,  to  Gretna-green.  What  you  will  think 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  she  is  not  a  new  acquaintance, 
but  one  that  I  have  long  known,  and  for  whom  I  always 
had  a  partiality,  though  she  never  appeared  so  bewiteh- 
ingly  agreeable,  in  all  respects,  as  since  I  last  came  to 
Ncvtbumberland.  Mordaunt  is  with  his  friend.  Colonel 
Sommers,  at  Ashwood.  Though  I  am  not  particularly 
fond  of  that  gentleman^s  company,  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  the  country  while  such  a  mara\ider  remains  in  it  >« 
yet,  I  think,  he  will  hardly  venture  to  plunder  any  of  my 
property. 

I  have  another  reason,  which,  independent  of  those  I 
have  mentioned,  would  of  itself  be  sufiicient  to  prevent 
me  from  going  to  London  at  present— Mrs.  Demure  is 
there.  I  once  had  a  fancy  for  that  woman  :  she  was  other- 
wise engaged  at  that  time ;  and  she  thought  proper,  though 
I  understand  it  has  not  always  been  her  practice,  to  throw 
cold  water  on  my  flame. 

On  my  last  return  from  the  continent,  I  found  her  in  a 
much  more  favourable  disposition :  but  my  fancy  had 
changed  as  well  as  hers.  As  she  had  warmed,  I  had  cooU 
ed ;  not  so'  completely,  however,  as  to  render  me  quite 
indifferent  to  her  advances;  but,  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  business  was  gone,  I  became  fatigued  with  the  atten* 
Uons  tl)e  lady  required ;  and,  after  promising  to  return 
soon,  I  fled  to  Nortliumberland,  where  I  have  met  with 
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a  young  lady  of  a  very  different  description,  bloominjf, 
modesty  unaffected,  and  unsophisticated  in  all  respects. 
How  the  business  between  her  and  me  will  end  I  l^now 
not ;  but  I  confess  that,  independent  of  her  attractions, 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  return  at  present  to  London,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  persecution  your  lordship 
obser\'ed  when  I  was  last  there. 

You  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  sympathise  with  me, 
as  I  have  heard  that  the  widow,  at  one  period,  manifesu 
ed  a  vetteite  for  your  lordship.  I  remain  your  lordsbip^s 
yery  obedient  h  tumble  servant, 

WILLIAM  CLIFFORD, 


=33= 


LETTER  CVII. 

Miss  Cliffobd  (o.Lady  Diana  Franklik. 

HY  BEAK  LADY  DIANA»  jftkwaod. 

J^FTEB  receiving  my  last,  you  could  have  no  doubt  of 
my  intention  to  leave  this  place.  I  am  going  to  relate 
what  has  prevented  me. 

You  know  my  affection  for  Mary  Proctor :  she  was  my 
earliest  playfellow  ;  is  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  and 
most  disinterested  girls  alive.  Her  chief  pleasure  always 
was  to  oblige.  She  preferred  my  company  to  that  of  her 
nearest  relations :  her  confidence  in  me  was  unbounded. 
Her  father  is  one  of  the  most  upright  men  in  the  world  : 
he  has  peculiarities  that  expose  him  sometimes  to  ridi- 
cule ;  but  his  benevolence  secures  him  the  esteem  of  every 
person  of  worth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  last  wrote  to 
you.  Miss  Proctor,  saying  she  intended  to  write  to  her  fa* 
ther,  retired,  after  tea,  to  her  room.  Colonel  Sommers 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt  were  engaged  at  chess.  Instead  of 
my  usual  walk  in  the  venerable  front-avenue,  I  sauntered 
alone  all  the  way  to  the  water-fall,  and  was  returning  by 
the  Yew  Grove,  when  I  saw  a  man  issue  from  it,  and  de- 
liver  a  letter  to  a  woman  who  advanced  from  the  back- 
jdoor  of  the  garden.     She  evidently  came  in  expectaticm 
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of  die  letter.  Though  it  began  to  be  duskish,  I  recog« 
Bised  the  man  to  be  my  brother'^s  French  servant.  The 
woman,  having  received  the  letter,  was  reluming  by  the 
way  she  came ;  when,  perceiving  one  of  the  under-gar- 
deners  standing  at  the  gate,  she  jturned  suddenly  to  the 
left,  and  met  me,  whom  she  had  not  before  remarked. 
You  will  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  name  Miss  Froc- 
tor.^«At  sight  of  me  she  started,  and  betrayed  grcal  pon-> 
fusion.  We  returned  to  the  house  together  withdut  uU. 
tering  a  word.  She  stopped  a  little  at  the  door  of  her  a- 
partment,  as  if  she  meant  that  I  should  pass  to  my  own  ; 
but  I  entered  hers. 

That  I  might  let  her  know  the  full  extent  of  what  I 
had  observed^  and  save  her  the  mortification  of  attempt* 
ing  fruitless  misrepresentation,  I  said^— *  Was  not  that 
my  bffother^s  servant,  my  dear  P' 

*  Who  ?^ 

*  The  person  who  gave  you  the  letter^* 

*  If  it  was— there  is  no  harm,  I  presume,  in  receiving 
a  letter  from  your  brother.' 

^  I  hope  not— yet  the  man  seemed  to  have  some  notion 
of  that  kind ;  for  he  quickly  made  his  escape^  as  if  he, 
had  been  conscious  of  having  done  wrong.* 

To  this  she  said  nothing. — I  resumed— 

*  You  never  told  me,  my  de^r  Mary,  that  you  were 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  my  brother.* 

*  You  have  had  a  misunderstanding  with  your  bro- 
ther,* replied  she. 

*  That  does  not  render  me  the  less  your  friend :  but 
perhaps  your  father  is  acquainted  with  it.* 

.   She  blushed ;  but  made  no  answer. 

<  My  dear  Mary,*  resumed  I,  *  you  cannot  t^ink  it 
ri^t,  surely»  to  receive  letters  from  any  man^  without  ac- 
quainting your  father.* 

^  You  know,  very  well,  that  he  is  prejudiced  against 
your  brother.* 

*  Is  it  right  in  a  daughter  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  a  man  against  whom  her  father  is  preju- 
(liced  ?• 
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<  Your  brother  is  generally  thought  a  man  of  btinoar.* 

^  Perhaps  so,  my  dear :  yet  a  correspondence  with  him 
may  injure  the  character  of  a  woman  of  honour,  parttcu* 
larly  when  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father 
'—and  so  good,  so  affectionate  a  father  as  you  are  Uesnd 
with,' 

She  burst  into  tears.  On  which,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  I  put  her  in*  mind  of  our  long  friendship,  said 
every  thing  which  I  imagined  could  sooth  her,  and  regain 
her  confidence,  assuring  her  that- 1  was  not  prompted  by 
idle  or  officious  curiosity,  but  the  purest  good-will,  in 
wishing  to  know  the  nature  of  her  awrespondenoe  with 
my  brother. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  eaid,  that 
<  she  knew  her  father  had  been  offended  with  my  brothw; 
and,  though  they  had  been  on  better  terms  of  late,  yet 
she  had  been  afraid  to  ^ve  him  the  least  hint  of  her  hav- 
ing this  correspondence :  but  she  blamed  herself  more  in 
concealing  it  from  me :-— now  she  would  inform  me  of 
every  thing.**  She  proceeded,  in  broken  accents,*-^  You 
must  have  observed,  my  dear  Horatia,  the  great  regard 
I  have  long  had  for  your  brother ;  you  may  remember 
the  early  partiality  he  showed  for  me,  when  we  were  both 
children.  He  went  abroad,  and,  as  I  dreaded,  fiirgot 
me.  My  regard  for  him  had  taken  deeper  root ;  all  my 
endeavours  to  efface  it  were  vun  :  my  fancy  followed  him 
wherever  be  went*  I  felt  an  interest,  unknown  beibre, 
in  the  countries  where  he  resided.  What  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  respecting  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  proceeds  from  the  inquiries  I  made,  and  the 
books  I  read,  relative  to  those  countries,  while  your  bto» 
ther  was  in  them.  My  father  was  flattered  with  my  asa- 
duity,  and  witli  the  progress  I  made  in  a  species  of  know* 
ledge  for  which  he  had  often  lamented  I  had  so  little 
taste.  He  little  suspected  that  both  were  excited  by  the 
interest  I  took  in  a  person  of  whom  he  was  daily  express- 
ing an  ill  opinion.  Indeed,  my  father's  prejudice  had  an 
effect  directly  contrary  to  what  he  intemled*  I  did  not 
believe  what  was  often  t^epeated  in  my  hearing'  to  ywu* 
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brother^  diaadvantage*  Finding  that  some  things  wera 
exaggerated)  I  concluded  that  all  were  fklse :  and  what^ 
ever  was  said  in  his  praise,— -^nd  you  know  that  much 
may  be  said  in  his  praise,— I  believed  to  be  true.  When 
he  last  returned  to  England,  and  came  to  visit  this  fami-i 
ly,  I  dare  sny  he  discovered  the  state  of  my  heart*  His 
viuts  were  frequent,— -he  sought  occasions  of  seeing  me 
alone,— *he  spoke  the  language  of  love,— »he  declared  that 
he  had  always  loved  me.  When  Mrs.  Sommers  was  tak« 
en  ill  he  was  more  assidqous  than  before  t  but  my  concern 
for  her,  and  the  fear  of  losing  lier  for  ever,  made  me  list^^ 
en  with  less  attention  to  his  declarations,  and  often  to 
decline  the  meetings  he  requested.  He  expressed  uneasi* 
ness  when  he  heard  of  your  arrival ;  said  he  had  reasons^ 
which  he  would  communicate  hereafter,  for  not  wishing 
to  see  you ;  and  earnestly  begged  that,  as  he  should  be 
seldom  at  Ashwood,  we  might  correspond  by  letters  :— 
which  request  I  at  last  complied  with/ 

I  asked  if  he  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  marriage  ?  She 
answered,  *  tliat  he  had  ;  but4iad  told  her,  at  the  same 
tame,  that  he  was  entangled  by  an  affair  which  his  rela* 
tions  had  pressed  upon  him— -a  woman  of  rank  and  for- 
tune ;  that  it  was  entirely  a  scheme  of  th^rs,  in  which 
he  himself  had  taken  little  or  no  part ;  but  it  would  re* 
quire  some  management  and  time  to  break  it  completely 
off  with  decency ;  that  one  reason  for  his  declining  to 
meet  me  at  Colonel  Sommers^s  was,  that  he  might  escape 
my  teasing  him  on  that  subject*  *  And  this»*  continued 
the  candid  girl,  <  was  the  reason  that  I  met  you  widi  less 
cordiality  when  you  came  to  Ashwood  than  I  ever  did  be* 
fore  in  my  whole  life.* 

You  may*  eamly  conceive,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  bow 
very  much  I  was  shocked  at  this  perfidious  conduct  of  my 
brother. 

She  then  showed  me  the  letter  she  had  just  received. 
It  was  full  of  the  common  jargon  of  flames,  and  darts^ 
and  racks,  and  tortures ;  and  ended  with  an  insinuation 
that  he  would  not  long  survive  her  cruelty :  and  begging 
that  she  wotdd  meet  him  at  a  certain  cottage^  about  a  mito 
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from  Asbwood,  as  he  had  something  of  a  very  agfeea|rfe 
Dature,  which  he  could  not  transmit  by  letter,  to  oommu-« 
nicate,  was  the  modest  proposal  which  formed  the  post* 
script. 

While  I  stood  silent,  from  indignation,— -<  I  wonder,* 
said  she,  ^  what  he  has  to  inform  me  of  which  he  could 
not  communicate  in  writing.^ 

I  plainly  perceived  that  she  thought  he  meant  a  pro* 
posal  of  marrying  her  secretly. 

<  He  has  nothing  to  inform  yQU  of,  my  deiff,  that  you 
ought  to  listen  to,^  said  I. 

*  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  your  brother  is 
not  a  man  of  honour.  Bvery  body  says  he  is  a  man  of 
honour*** 

<  On  what  occasion,  my  dear,  had  you  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  any  one  speak  of  my  brother^s  honour  ?^ 

<  I  remember,'  she  replied,  <  being  present  in  a  com- 
pany where- you  was  much  praised,  and  something  rather 
alighting  fell  from  one  gentleman  respecting  your  hro^ 
ther ;  on  which  Major  Punto  swore,  that  Mr.  Clifford- 
was  as  much  a  man  of  honour  as  his  sister,  or  any  other 
female,  could  be  a  woman  of  honour.  All  the  company 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  the  major  asserted.^ 

<  Ypu  know,  my  dear  Mary,*  resumed  I,  <  that  male 
and  female  honour  are  different.^ 

<  I  thought,^  said  she,  ^  that  honour  was  of  an  inva. 
liable  nature,  and  the  same  in  every  rational  creature*' 

^  It  is  not  so  estimated  by  the  world,*  I  added.  '  A 
man  who  submits  to  an  insult,  without  exacting  satisfac* 
tion,  is  considered  as  disbooouredf  though  in  other  re* 
spects  he  may  be  a  just  and  benevolent  man.  A  woman 
who,  in  a  single  instance,  has  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
illieit  love,  is  considered  as  having  forfeited  her  honour, 
though,  otherwise,  of  an  estimable  character  and  amiable 
disposition.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  world  forms 
an  erroneous  judgment ;— -still  it  is  the  world''s  judgment, 

*  When  my  brother,  therefore,  talks  to  you  of  your 
oruelty,  and  entreats  you  to  abate  of  it  for  bis  gratifican 
Uouj  th^  propej  answer  for  you  to  make  would  be^  to  %i\ji 


iAWf  with  a  very  serious  face»  that  you  were  seized  with  it 
vident  desire  to  see  him  kicked,  or  puiled  a  Httie  by  the 
nose,  in  a  public  cooipauy :  and  if  he  refuses  to  indulge 
you,  on  the  paltry  pretence  that,  by  submitting  to  such 
treatment)  he  would  be  dishonoured,  tell  him  you  are 
fully  aware  of  that,  but  still  you  hoped  he  would  submit 
to  dishonour  for  your  sake ;  and  as  for  a  few  kicks,  and 
a  twist  by  the  nose,  what  did  they  signify,  when  compaiw 
ed  to  the  flames,  darts,  racks,  and  tortures  which  you 
would  endure,  if  he  continued  obstinate,  and  refused  to 
gratify  you,^ 

The  artless  girl  alternately  smiled  and  blushed  at  the 
ridiculous  light  in  which  I  put  the  case ;  but,  next  monn 
ing,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  my  dictating  to  my  brother,  in 
which  she  reproaches  him  for  the  proposal  he  had  made, 
and  declares  that  she  will  never  write  or  receive  aaodver 
fetter  from  him,  without  the  knowledge  and  4^probattoii 
of  her  father.  And  this  epistle  she  sent  openly,  by  lier 
own  footman. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  it  right  to  leave  this  amiablet 
but  easy-tempered  girl,  until  I  have  accompanied  her  to 
her  fathers  house. 

It  is  plain  to  me,  that,  although  I  have  opened  her  eyes 
Inspecting  the  base  views  of  my  brother,  i»he  still  letaina 
a  too  tender  regard  for  him. 

I  am  convinced,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  tlmt  the  reasons 
I  have  given  for  delaying  my  return  to  the  Grove  will 
meet  with  your  approbation.  You  will  bear  again  soon 
froiQ  your  ever  affectionate 
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LETTER  CVIII. 
{.oun  MoBUAUKT  to  the  Hon,  Johv  MoanAtrKT, 

MY  DEAU  JACK,  Ijmd&lU 

JLhe  court  you  so  assiduously  paid  to  Miss  Horatia 
Clifford,. when  you  was  last  in  town,  is  given  as  the  cau^e 
pf  h^r  xs[{Lsmg  the  baod  of  I^^d  De^nport,    Wheth^ 
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this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  misfortune  to  the  young  ladj 
or  not,  I  am  too  little  acqudnted  with  the  noble  lord  to 
know ;  but  thd  report  now  in  drculation,  that,  with  her 
approbation,  you  have  followed  her  to  Northumberland, 
is  certainly  unfortunate :  for  though  this  report  is  believ- 
ed by  few,  it  is  circulated  by  many,  and^  sometimes,  with 
the  roost  malignant  commentaries.  If  I  had  never  seen 
Miss  CliiFord,  nor  ever  heard  her  spoken  of  as  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  I  should  have  conceived  her  to  be  both, 
from  the  extraordinary  degree  of  envy  and  malignity  she 
has  excited  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  her  own  sex.  Her 
journey  to  the  north  was  mentioned  at  an  assembly  where 
I  was  lately. 

*  Who  could  have  believed  it  ?*  said  one  lady. 

<  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  she  set  out  together  ?*  said  a  ae* 
cond. 

<  The  same  carriage  I  do  assure  you,*  answered  a  third* 

<  Forgive  me,  madam,*  said  a  fourth — <  Miss  Cliflbrd 
had  the  prudence  to  set  out  from  London  ahme ;  and 
when  Mr.  Mordaunt  overtook  her  at  an  inn,  they  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  the  unexpected  rencontre ;  and  they 
did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage  till  then.* 

<  It  is  a  great  pity,*  resumed  the  third,  <  that  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt has  so  great  an  aversion  to  matrimony ;  because, 
after  what  has  happened,  Miss  Clifford  will  not  hold  her 
head  so  high  as  she  did,  and  may  become  a  very  obedient 
wife.* 

*  But  as  it  is  probable  he  will  retain  his  old  avenion/ 
rejoined  the  fourth,  *  particularly  after  M'hat  has  happen^ 
ed,  it  is  most  likely  that  Miss  Clifford  never  will  be  wife 
at  all.' 

<  Well,*  said  Lady  Aspic,  who  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
course with  much  satisfaction,  <  if  she  never  should  be  a 
wife,  she  will  still  make  as  good  an  old  maid  aa  oiany 
others.* 

This  set  the  whole  good-natured  group  a  laughing^ 
and  filled  me  with  so  much  indignation,  that  I  rose^  went 
into  another  room,  and  joined  Lady  Amelia  Mdton,  when 
I  saw  in  conversation  with  your  friend  Lord  P— i^.    Ia 
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a  ihwt  time  t  beard  Lady  Aspic's  silly  remark  circulating 
as  an  admirable  &oa-mo^.  When  it  was  repeated  to  Lady 
Amelia,  instead  of  laugbing  like  many  otbers,  I  obserred 
that  she  blushed.    I  believe  she  has  often  cause  to  blush 

for  her  aunt 

Though  the  obvious  rancour  of  some  of  those  women 
will  probably  defeat  its  purpose,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted, 
my  dear  Jack,  that  the  celebrity  of  certain  adventures  of 
yours  renders  it  hazardous  for  a  young  woman  to  be  much 
of  your  acquaintance. 

Thb  is  not  so  surprising,  as  that  the  circumstance 
which  ought  to  make  them  avoid  it  seems  to  have  an  op« 
posite  effect. 

I  have  heard  Miss  Clifford  so  very  advantageously 
spoken  of,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
case  with  her ;  and  it  would  give  me  great  uneasiness  if 
the  reputation  of  this  young  lady  should  be  at  all  injured, 
in  the  opinion  of  any  person  of  candour,  by  your  means. 
Independent  of  her  personal  good  qualities,  she  is  of  a 
most  respectable  family !  I  remember  to  have  heard  my 
father  speak  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  ^in  the  wannest 
terms  of  regard. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  must  be  sensible  that  your 
continued  attentions  would  be  injurious  to  her :  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  send  this  letter  by  ex« 
press,  which  will  furnish  you  with  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
coming  to  London  directly,— -by  which,  I  do  assure  you, 
my  dear  brother,  you  will  oblige  me  exceedingly.  Do 
not  dread  my  pressing  you  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Amelia 
Melton.  The  duchess-dowager  of  — ,  immediately  af- 
ter your  departure  from  Hampshire,  assured  me  that  she 
plainly  perceived  you  were  not  interested  in  that  lady  to 
the  degree  ^  flattered  myself  you  would  be.  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  her  grace's  penetration  ;  and  I  now  give 
ap  a  scheme,  the  success  of  which  would  have  given  me 
great  pleasure,  and  which,  I  also  knew,  would  have  been 
been  very  agreeable  to  hen  I  am  somewhat  afraid  that 
the  solicitude  I  have  shown  for  your  marrying  has  been 
teasing  and  disagreeable  to  you ;  I  have,  tlicrefore,  coma 


to  the  resolution  never  more  to  give  yon  the  least 
Od  that  subject. 

If  jfou  shotiM  ever  meet  with  a  woman  so  much  to  joui' 
taste  as  to  overcome  the  unlucky  pKJudice  jou  have  hi- 
therto entertained  against  marriage^  that  woman  will  alscr 
be  agreeable  to  me.     None  but  a  woman  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue»  I  am  certain^  will  be  to  your  taste.     My  sole  motive 
ibr  wishing  you  to  adopt  that  state  is,-  my  conviction  that 
in  it  you  have  the  best  chance  for  happiness ;  and  you 
yourself  must  be  sensible,  that  if  you  continue  to  live  out 
of  it,  your  children,  in  case  of  your  having  any,  will  be 
subjected  to  many  severe  mortifications.     This,  to  a  feel* 
ing  heart  like  yours,  mltst  be  Vexatious.     In  case,  how-* 
ever,  you  never  should  meet  with  the  happy  rencontre  I 
wish  you,  I  shall  support  your  ill  fortune  in  that  particu* 
lar,  if  not  without  regret,  at  least  without  complaining. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  conclude  this  letter,  I  received  a 
piece  of  news  which  will  give  you  no  uneasiness.  Your 
friend  Lord  P— ,  who  it  seems  arrived  at  the  duchesses, 
to  whom  he  is  related,  a  little  aftcV  you  left  Hampshire^ 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  London,  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  Lady  Amelia  Melton.  I  thought  he  was  in 
love  with  her  when  I  saw  them  at  the  assembly.  I  now 
understand  that  the  duchess  favours  his  suit,  which  is  aU 
so  promoted  by  the  aunt.  Lady  Amelia  herself  seems  no- 
thing loath :  where,  indeed,  could  she  find  a  more  eligt-' 
ble  husband  ?  Nothing  retards  their  union,  except  a  pro- 
posal of  Lady  Aspic^s  to  put  the  young  lady  on  a  particu-* 
lar  regimen  for  two  months  at  least  before  the  ceremony 
of  marriage ;  but,  as  neither  the  duchess,  nor  the  other 
parties  concerned,  seem  to  think  this  necessary.  Lady  As- 
pic^s  prescription  will  probably  be  dispensed  with. 

I  end  wttl>  repeating,  that  I  never  was  more  earnest  in 
any  thing  than  in  your  complying  with  my  request  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  London.  The  step  \&  not  more  es- 
sential to  Miss  Clifford's  reputation  than  to  your  lasting 
peace  of  mind,— -and,  I  may  add,  to  mine ;  for  I  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  enjoy  mental  tranquillity  if  the  per- 
son I  love  and  ebteem  above  apy  other  in  this  world  sbodkl 
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]penevepe  in  a  pursuit  which,  in  spite  of  the  light  manned  in 
which  it  is  viewed  by  some  part  of  the  world,  he  himself 
must  be  conscious  is  inconsistent  with  genuine  honour.  I 
remain,  my  dear  Jack,  your  affectionate  brother, 

MORDAUlfT« 
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The  Hanourabk  John  Mordaunt  to  Lord  MoRDAtDitc 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  Aifiwood. 

x's  consequence  of  your  request,  I  should  be  with  you 
myself  at  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  if  tliere  were 
the  least  foundation  for  the  apprehensions  you  express  in 
your  last, 

I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  that  Miss  Clifford  went 
to  Northumberland  without  my  having  any  idea  that  she 
had  any  such  intention,  and  directly  on  being  informed 
of  the  illness  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Sommers,  with  which  I 
Was  unacquainted. 

You  will  remember  I  informed  you,  before  we  parted 
hi  Hampshire,  that  I  was  to  proceed  to  Ashwood^  after  a 
very  short  stay  in  London.  That  I  made  so  long  a  stay, 
indeed,  was  entirely  owing  to  my  meeting  with  Miss  Clif* 
ford.  iTet  that  was  not  the  first  time  of  my  having  met 
with  that  young  lady :  I  had  before  seen  her  at  Lausanne, 
where  she  was  with  her  father;  but  she  was  then  too 
young  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on  my  memory ;  so 
that,  when  I  met  her  again,  after  an  interval  of  a  fe^v 
years,  I  had  no  recollection  of  having  seen  her  before. 
But  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  the  Miss  Horatia  Clif- 
ford, in  whom  I  am  happy  to  find  your  lordship  so  much 
interested,  is  the  very  incognita  whom  Travers  iind  I  met 
in  our  way  to  your  house ;  of  whose  beauty  I  raved  so 
much,  and  should  have  continued  to  rave  still  more,  if  I 
had  not  perceived  that  the  theme  was  disagreeable  to  you, 
who,  at  that  time,  I  believe,  would  rather  have  wislied 
my  admiration  directed  to  Lady  Amelia  Melton.  .    • 
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After  the  transient  view  at  the  cottage,  all  the 
I  set  in  movement  to  discover  my  incognita  were  to  no 
purpose ;  and  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  again  either  see- 
ing her,  or  any  thing  like  her,  when,  most  unexpectedly^ 
I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  her  at  the  lodgings  of  my 
friend  the  marchioness. 

In  giving  my  opinion  of  Miss  Clifford,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent omit  all  I  could  toy  of  her  face  and  petson,  because  I 
sufficiently  dwelt  on  those  two  articles  when  in  them  con- 
sisted all  I  knew  of  the  lady.    Besides,  you  have  yourself 
seen  her,  and 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  liljr. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violett 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  anothev  hue 

Uato  the  rainbow,  or  with  tapeiwligfat 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gajmish, 

la  wasteful,  and  ridiculoua  excess.* 

I  therefore  proceed  to  what  will  interest  you  more. 
Though  our  acquaintance  has  not  been  long,  yet  I  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  essential  parts  of  her  character^ 
because,  since  I  first  threw  my  eyes  upon  her,  I  have 
scarcely  thought  on  any  thing  else. 

Miss  Clifford  seems  to  possess  as  just  and  as  oompre« 
bensive  an  understanding  as  any  woman  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with.  I  mentioned  this  first,  not  only  be* 
cause  good  sense  is  the  most  essential  article  in  the  cha- 
f acter  of  both  men  and  women,  but  also,  because  it  is  of  * 
still  more  importance  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  for 
a  weak  man  is  not  exposed  to  such  irretrievable  ruin  as  a 
.weak  woman*  Miss  Clifford's  disposition  is  remarkably 
cheerful,,  and  she  possesses  that  inclination  to  oblige  which 
usually  accompanies  a  cheerful  disposition.  She  has  the 
less  merit  from  this  inclination,  indeed,  because  people 
in  genen^  are  disposed  to  oblige  handsome  women^ 
and  because  those  who  are  pleased  with  themselves  are 
most  apt  to  be  pleased  with  others.  If  she  were  plain 
in  her  face,  and  less  elegant  in  her  person,  therefore, 
she  would  unquestionably  deserve  more  praise  on  account 

*  Shakespeare. 


ber  cheerful  and  obliging  temper.  Whether  in  that 
tase  she  woiiild  obtain  it  is  a  different  question. 

When  I  hint  that  she  is  pleased  with  herself,  I  would 
have  it  understood  that  as  small  a  pcvtion  of  rantty  enters 
into  this  self-satisfattion  as  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  Terj  beautifhl  woman,  who  cannot  help  perceiving  that 
she  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  man  j  men^  and  of  envy 
to  many  women. 

t  suspect  that  Miss  Clifford  possesses  more  pride  than 
vanity ;  but  it  is  that  species  of  pride  wbidi  becomes  both 
men  and  women ;  and  is  most  necessary  in  the  latter,  be-^ 
cause  the  want  of  it,  like  A  deficiency  of  good  sense,  ex- 
poses women  to  more  danger  than  men  $  for  virtue  Is  a 
struggle  against  what  degrades,  as  well  as  against  malevo- 
lent pasnons. 

It  is  evident^  however,  from  the  whole  of  this  young 
lady^s  deportment,  that  the  real  sources  of  her  obliging 
disposition  and  virtuous  conduct  are  benevolence  and  mo«> 
desty. 

I  have  seen  it  somewhere  observed,  thiit  women  are  in- 

^  ft 

ferior  to  men  in  general,  but  superior  in  particular.  Mis^ 
Clifford  is  one  of  the  partieiilar  exceptions,  if  the  general 
rule  is  just 

With  all  the  gentle  and  amiable  graces  of  her  own  sex^ 
she  possesses,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  that  steadiness  of 
mind  which  ours  affect  to  monopolize. 

I  was  present  with  ber  in  the  playhouse,  When,  on  a 
false  alarm  of  fire,  mtmy  ladies  screamed,  and  some  faint- 
ed. Miss  Clifford  did  neither :  she  remained  in  her  box 
till  the  confusion  was  over,  without  stirring,  except  to 
reach  her  salt'bottle  to  a  woman  who  seemed  ready  to 
swoon  in  the  pit.— As  I  was  passing  through  a  lane  the 
next  day,  I  saw  her  footman  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
tradesman's  house,  who,  she  Understood,  had  been  dan- 
gerously bruised  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  servant  told  me  that  his  mistress  was  then  with 
the  man^s  wife  and  children^    Judging,  frotn  what  I  had 
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pDfyi^flljr  nemttked  iajitr  dumi^lwr,  th$t  4m  iroutl  he 
r/t'-'j  displeased  with  my  iptrqsioD,  I  did  npt  enter  U»e '  bpuM  ; 

;    but  I  after«r«rd«  l^rot,  ftom  the  poor  piop  biipaelft  that 
sh^  b9d  afibf  d^  him  very  ffeasooable  and  liberal  relieC 

Naturally  cheerful  and  gay»  Miss  Clifford  nev^r  kieaf 
tbfit  dignity  of  nianner  which  prevents  men  oi  sense  from 
1^  improper  freedomsy  and  ooTers  with  oonfusion  the  foob 
who  risk  them* ' 

I  am  glad  that  she  never  ^attempts  painting.  How  dea- 
{Mcable  ivre  the  productions  of  oocasionel  pretenders  la 
that  charmiiig  lurtf  when  compared  with  the  works  qf  thu 
artists  by  profession.  TM  frames  of  the  former  ave»  bk 
genpTtip  all  that  is  worth  looking  at. 

To  excel  in  instrumental  music  is  also  the  work  of  manj 
years.  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  Mia^ 
Clifford  has  spent  her  tim?  to  better  purpose.  She  at- 
tempts nothing  more  than  simple  airy  on  the  harp  or 
piano^fbrte^  which  she  accompsnies  with  her  own  deligbtf 
ful  voice, 

^  To  equmerste  her  other  aooomplishments  is  unneeea* 
sary;  for  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  she  cannot  look,  or 
move,  or  speak,  without  conveying  an  impressiaQ  to  be? 
advantage. 

By  this  time,  I  am  persuaded,  you  think  me  a  little  en- 
thusiastic :  you  will  be  still  more  of  that  opinion  when  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  attempted  poetry  in  this  lady^ 
praise ;  but  I  find,  that,  though  every  .poet  is  an  enthu- 
siast^ every  euthusiast  is  not  a  poet.  Instead  of  any  of 
my  own  effusions,  therefore,  I  diall,  with  a  small  varies 
tion,  transcribe  two  stanzas  from  *  The  Baviad,^  in  which 
my  idea  of  Miss  Clifford  is  expressed  in  the  genuine  Urn* 
guage  of  poetry. 

For  her  has  Jlbtnl  Nature  joinVl 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  srtf 
And  added  to  the  firmest  mind 

A  soft  and  sympathizing  heart  9 

A  gentle  and  persuasive  loolc ; 

A  voict  that  might  with  mosie  vie  ; 
An  air,  that  ever/  gaser  took  ; 

A  matchless  eloquence  of  tje. 


Witii  legArd  to  wh$t  you  sMn  most  tnxkms  abcmt^ 
there  is  notfaifig  to  apptebenfll.  To  hope  for  sueepas  in  a 
leheme  (o  seduo^  a  womoa  of  this  stampt  <(  inan  OMiat  ba 
tba  loagt  prasumpluoiisof  a)l  coxcoohIm  i  and,  veve  it  poa^ 
fliUe  Goat  him  to  foresee  that,  by  infinite  art^  and  ell  the 
Hieana  of  seduetioay  he  ifwM  puoeeed,  atiU  to  conTey  end* 
lew  remorae  into  the  breaat  of  another,  on  pui^pose  to  ob« 
lain  a  transient  gfatificatim^  would  mark  him  for  the  greats 
est  of  all  vilhunfi. 

What  there  is  reason  more  to  fear  is^  that  my  suit,  on 
the  most  honomraUe  terms,  will  be  unsuccessful.    I  ac-* 
knowledge,  my  dear  brother,  that  it  is  already  begun ; 
not,  indeed,  by  any  direct  proposal,  but  by  the  whole  of 
my  conduct    I  am  convinced  that  Miss  Clifibrd  already 
knows  diat  all  my  old  prejudices  against  marriage  are  aiu   ; 
nibilated,  and  that  the  supreme  wish  of  my  soul  is  to  be  i 
kgally  united  to  her  for  life.    Shoidd '  that  wish  be  ao*^  i 
eompUshedy  I  shall  think  I  have  obtained  more  certain  t 
happiness  than  wealth,  honours,  or  even  fame»  can  be* 
stew  (  and  nothing  would  if  ord  me  more  satisfaction  than 
the  assurance  of  your  approbation  of  my  present  pursuit* 
I  remain  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  MORDAUirr. 


LETTER  CX^ 
Lady  Diana  Franklin  to  Miss  Horatia  Clipford. 

MT  nSAR  BORATIA,  London} 

I  CANNOT  express  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  perusing  your 
last  letter:  all  my  apprehensions  are  vanished.  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  ever  having  harboured  any.  I  am  hap*  i 
ny  at  your  not  having  left  Ashwood.  I  should  have^Jyul 
great  uneasiness  in  the  reflection  of  having  brought  yoi| 
away,  unnecessarily,  at  a  time  when  you  were  rendering 
such  an  essential  service  to  Miss  Proctor.  How  infinite^ 
ly  .is  she  obliged  to  you  !  I  cannot  susp^t  that  any  light 
behaviour  on  her  part  encouraged  your  broUier  to  such 
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an  attempt  In  rendering  it  fruittesB,  ybu  bare  perferm- 
ed  as  impoitant  a  service  to  bim  as  to  her;  for  what 
serrioe  can  be  more  important  than  presenting  a  man  from 
committing  an  ill  action  ?  I  hope  the  time  is  at  no  great 
distance  when  he  will  be  sensible  of  this.  How  fortuaate 
for  Miss  Proctor  that  she  had  a  discerning  and  Tirtiious 
friend  near  her !  I  estpeet  soon  to  hear  that  she  is  wttk 
her  fiither.  You  may  enjoy  the  adcfitional  satisfactioB  of 
knowing  that  you  baye  prevented  the  remainder  of  that 
worthy  man*s  life  from  being  overwhelmed  with  aognidi. 

I  can  no  more  throw  out  the  pleasure  of  the  marchioii* 
ess^s  society  as  a  lure  for  your  speedy  return— »her  husband 
has  obtained  an  honourable  and  advantageous  establish* 
ment  at  Petersburg.  A*  near  relation  of  his  arrived  the 
other  day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  her  to 
that  capital ;  andi  a  ship  being  ready  to  sail  thither,  she 
would  not  allow  the'  opportunity  to  slip.  I  have  just 
parted  with  her— >not  without  tears  on  both  sides.  She  is, 
indeed,  a  charming  woman.  She  expressed  the  utmoet 
regret  at  leaving  England  without  seeing  you.  *  It  re- 
quired,?  said  she,  *  all  the  love  I  feel  tor  my  husband, 
and  all  the  obedience  I  owe  him,  to  make  me  agree  to  it.^ 

She  had  so  many  things  to  arrange,  that  she  could  not 
write  to  you  : — she  will  do  it  from  Plymouth. 

Your  good  friend.  Lady  Deanport,  is  outrageous.  My 
lord  has  carried  Miss  Almond  abroad ;— perhaps  I  should 
have  said  the  reverse ;  for  many  people  think  that  it  is 
she  who  has  carried  him*  She  is  thought  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  great  ascendancy  over  him,  and  to  have  influenced 
him  to  thn  step,  to  avoid  the  continual  reproaches  of  his 
mother.  Her  ladyship^s  chief  occupation  at  present  is, 
driving  about  among  those  who  call  themselves  her  friends, 
to  complain  of  her  son,  and  abuse  his  companion.  What 
marks  of  sympathy  they  show,  while  she  is  with  them,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  understand  tbey  make  a  jest  of  bar  a£. 
ffiction  when  she  is  not. 

I  was  always  shocked  with  Roehefoucault's  horrid 
maxim, — *  that,  in  the  adversity  of  ^ur  friendsj  there  is 
something  that  does  not  diqplease  us.^ 


Lady  Dea&port  has  reaion  to  think  it  true*.  Thank 
heaven^  mj  dear  Horatia,  that  you  and  I  know  it  to  be 
false !    Adieu  !  my  lovely  friend. 

D.  FRANttlK. 


m^^m^mm^ 
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After  you  have  conducted  Miss  Proctor,  to  her  fathei's, 
I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  right  to  return  to  London* 
Indeed  I  am  impatient,  my  dear,  to  see  you.  In  the  hu« 
mour  your  brother  will  probably  be,  you  had  best  be  at  a 
distance  from  him.    Pray  set  out. 


LETTER  CIJLI. 

The  Hon,  Jqhv  Moadauxt  to  Loni)  Mo&daunt. 

Ashmood. 

X  THANK  you  very  cordially,  my  dear  brother,  for  your 
last  kind  letter  ;*  and  will  now  inform  you  of  what  has 
happened  since.  I  know  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  I  am 
not  apt  to  be  overrun  with  tunidity,  when  iitt-iuiiu  with 
a  woman  ;  yet  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  being 
alone  with  Miss  Clifford,  all  of  which  I  have  allowed  to 
slip,  without  making  the  declaration  I  intended.  As 
often  as  I  attempted  to  express  my  sentiments^  I  found 
my  mind  agitated  and  confused,  and  my  tongue  be- 
numbed. 

The  sight  of  beauty  used  so  inspire  me  with  the  firm- 
-ness  of  youth,  not  with  the  tremor  of  age ;  and  Miss  Clif- 
ford is  such,  thiit 

A  withei'd  hermit,  five  score  winttn  wonit 
Might  ihake  off  fifty,  looiiing  ip  bar  cjobf 

Distinguished  beauty  never  overawed  me  from  my  pur« 
pose,  though  of  a  far  more  audacious  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  impression  this  lady  made  on  me 
sprung  from  a  different  source*  Whence  did  this  arise  ? 
-—From  my  conviction  of  her  being  a  woman  of  sense, 

*  The  letter  here  alluded  to  If  omitledt 
t  Shakcflptare* 
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understaiidiog,  and  vktue,  inalead  of  hting  dtfldut  in 
the  two  former,  or  one  of  tboee  whom  we  euqieKt  to  ksve 
no  Tery  great  value  for  the  last 

The  day  on  which  I  received  your  letter,  however, 
Sommers  being  engaged  in  businesB  with  his  steward,  and 
Miss  Proctor  with  Mrs.  Sommers,  I  saw,  from  the  win* 
dow  of  my  chamber,  Miss  Clifford  turn  from  the  end  of 
the  avenue  into  a  foot-path  leading  to  a  small  mount, 
from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view.  I  guessed  she 
was  going  there,  because  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Sommers  had 
a  partiality  for  the  spot  I  determined  to  follow  her,  in 
the  resolution  of  fully  declaring  my  sentiments  before  ]( 
returned. 

I  have  generally  found  a  sportive  manner  of  request- 
ing what  I  am  anxious  about  the  most  sacoessfol.  I  ar- 
ranged something  in  that  style  as  I  walked,  but  foigot  the 
whole  as  soon  as  I  came  in  nght  of  her. 

She  was  seated  on  a  kind  of  benfdi,  in  a  rustic  style, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Mrs.  Sommeto's  direc-* 
tioB,  and  die  seemed  to  be  contemplating  the  fitont  of  an 
ancient  tower  nei|r  it 

Instead  of  an  air  decidedly  sportive  or  serious,  in  « 
manner  somewhat  between  the  two,  I  addressed  her,  as  I 
appoached,  in  the  words  of  Duncan*— 

*  Tbb  CMtk  liM  a  pleating  seat ;  Um  air 
Nimblj  and  sweeUy  reoommandB  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.*  * 

With  equal  grace  and  readiness  she  replied— r 

*  This  guest  of  ranimer, 
The  templeJiaunting  martlett  does  approve 
By  hit  l0¥*d  nwnsioDry*  that  the  hearea'e  breath 
ameile  woolngl j  here."  * 

f  Your  favour  for  this  seat,  however/  said  I,  <  arises 
chiefly,  I  am  eonvinped,  from  its  being  the  work  of  your 
firiend*^ 

<  Perhiqps  a  great  deal  depend^  on  tbat,^  she  answered ; 
.<  yet,  I  think,  the  view  from  this  place  is  striking  in  it* 
self:  and  I  confess  that  ancient  buildings  in  general  are 
interebting  to  ne.^ 

•  Shake^^psfre.  f  ^^^^ 


^  Whftt  «  tiOfitrasty  howerer,  betwe^  that  btfore  uK, 
Mid  the  el^ant  oommodiouB  buildiDg  which  your  friend 
at  present  inhabits  i^ 

^  Not  greater,^  rejoined  she,  *  ihan  between  my  friend^s 
ehanMfCcfr  and  that  of  the  tnisftrefti  of  the  castle  to  which 
the  lin^  yoti  quoted  were  fltst  applied»^ 

<  Nor  so  great/  said  I :  <  for  the  6ne  is  idl  harmony, 
md  the  other  all  horror/ 

^  The  latter  recalls  to  our  memory/  resumed  she, 
^  those>  dismal  times  (heaven  forbid  they  should  ever  re- 
turn !)  when  family-feuds,  aud  the  spirit  of  vengeadce, 
excited  the  inhaUtants  against  each  other,  and  deluged 
this  island  with  blood/ 

^  And  the  former/  rejoined  I,  <  brings  bad  tb  our  ima- 
gination that  golden  age,  when,  accordrag  tCf  Gresset-*- 

*.Totu  dans  d'innoDentes  delioM, 
Unit  pnr  des  nceudi  pldoi  d*attrtlU» 
FaiAJfeut  Icuv  jciUieM*  safw  vieti, 
Et  leur  vlefllcfM  §ku  regrets.*'    • 

^  It  is  unfortanate,  however,^  she  replied,  <  that  we  have 
the  authority  of  history  for  the  truth  of  the  horrible  times 
iftf  massacre  and  rapine :  they  ha^e  occurred  too  oflien, 
and  in  every  country  ;  whereas,  for  the  golden  age,  I  fear 
we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  ptoets ;  Boi:^  if  I  re* 
aiemlier  right,  Oresset  himself  confesses  this  at  the  end  (^ 
the  Idyll  from  which  you  quote.  I  cafinot  reeotlect  the 
words ;  but,  if  you  can,  I  beg  you  will  repeat  the  last 
stanza/ 

Though  it  rather  made  against  the  point  I  wished  to^ 
lead  her  to,  oA  renewing  the  request,  aAer  a  M&e  recoU 
lifilaoa,  I  r^ieated,-^ 

•  Ce  n*est  doDp  qv'une  belle  fable  t 
M'envSohs  rieo  a  nos  ayeuz ; 
Ka  toat  lema  llwmiiip  ftit  eoopvble. 
En  tout  terns  il  fut  malheurtinu* 

*  Yet,'  added  I,  <  nnoe  the  poet^s  authority  wais  reject* 
ed  in  his  description  of  the  happiness  of  mankmd,  he  may 
be  suspected  of  exaggeration  also  in  his  assertion  of  their 
misery,     I  hope  Mrs*  Sommers  will  very  soon  be  able  t6 
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ocpompaiiy  you  to  tbif  her  favourite  9eatir^Is  not  skfi  hap* 

py?' 

<  The  happiest  person  on  earth/  she  snswered. 
'  Except  her  husband^*  said  L 

<  It  is  difficult,  indeed/  she  resumed,  <  to  determine 
which  is  the  happiest ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  be)ioId  two 
persons. in  a  9tat^  of  felipiiy  who  deserve  it  ^  well.  I 
can  hardly  imagine  a  happier  husband  th^n  Colonel  Sqdu 
piers.^ 

«  I  can,' 

[My  heart,  when  I  pronounced  this,  was  in  more  emo* 
tion  than  when  I  charged  the  French  near  Mantua.] 

<  Who?' 

f  Th^  man  who  shall  have  the  happiness  of  being  bus- 
bi^nd  to  Miss  Cli^ord.' 

<  Upon  my  word  that  is  very  gallantly  turned,'  siud  she, 
after  a  movement  of  surprise.  ^  Andf  though  it  was  pret- 
ty obvious  that  a  polite  man  might  throw  in  such  a  com-i 
pliment,  I  vow  I  did  not  foresee  it.' 

f  I  intend  no  compliment, — I  speak  the  genuine  senti- 
inents  of  pay  h^rt  If  Miss  Clifford  will  condescend  to 
accept  of  my  hand,  I  shall  at  once  be  the  happiest*  and 
the  most  grateful  husband  on  earth/ 

[In  spite  of  my  own  agitation  while  I  spoke,  I  could 
perceive  that  she  blushed,  and  was  in  some  confusion* 
She  soon  recovered  hersejf,  and,  assuming  a  playful  man* 
»er,3 

*  Heaven  defend  me  !'  exclaimed  she,  <  has  Mr^  Mor« 
^unt  lost  bis  senses  ?' 

<  Qn  the  contrary,  be  has  reoovered  them/ 

<  What  can  this  mean  ?— Do  you  know  what  your  fine 
speeches  amount  to  f 

|[The  gay  air  she  assumed  put  me  more  at  my  ease,  and 
gave  me  courage.  Besides,  the  ice  was  broken,*— I  reco* 
vered  all  my  recollection.] 

f  To  what  I  wish,  from  i]\e  bQttopi  of  my  hearty  may 
b^  accepted,— a  proposal  of  marriage/ 

'  How  would  you  look  nqw  were  I  to  take  you  at  youf 
wprd/ 
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*  lake  what  I  should  &e»  the  hiqppiest  mim  alive.^ 

<  And  how  woold  you  look  a  month  hence  V 
'  Like  a  happier  man  than  before/ 

*  Why,  I  have  been  assured  that  you  have  declared  ao 
aversion  against  marriage  these  seven  or  eight  years*^ . 

^  I  had  not  then  the  happiness  of  knowing  Miss  Cli& 
ford ;  but  now*-— 

*  Ay,  DOW,  no  doubt,  you  have  entirely  changed  your 
mind  V  f 

<  Most  assuredly  I  have ;  and  I  thank  heaven,  -  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  I  did  not  change  it  sooner.^ 

*^  Can  you  seriously  imagine  that  any  woman  in  her 
sound  senses  could  trust  to  a  man  so  variable  ?^ 

*  A  man  cannot  be  called  extremely  variable,**  answered 
I,  <  who  changes  his  mind  only  once  in  eight  years,  and 
then  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world/ 

*  Well,^  said  she,  bowiQg  very  low,  <  if  I  must  not  call 
him  variable,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  man  who  compli- 
ments so  readily  is  most  exceedingly  polite/ 

I  disavowed  all  intention  to  compliment,  and  made  the 
warmest  protestations  of  love ;  but  as  love-speeches  are 
seldom  amusing  in  the  repetition,  I  shall  spare  you  every 
tbbg  of  that  kind. 

She  heard  me  for  .some  time  without  any  mark  of  dis* 
pleasure ;  and  at  length  said,  in  a  tone  ludf  serious  and 
half  playful,  '  By  your  own  account,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  it 
has  required  etght  years  to  bring  you  to  this  way  of  think- 
ing.— I  shall  only  ask  one  to  consider  it ;  at  the  expinu 
tion  of  which,  if  you  renew  your  proposal,  I  shall  have  my 
answer  ready/ 

I  then  assured  her  that  your  lordship  was  acquunted 
with  my  wishes,  and  had  already  ei^pressed  how  happy  you 
would  be  in  the  alliance  (  and  I  was  protesting  a  little 
too  loudly  against  what  she  had  last  said,  when  she  de^* 
sired  me  to  observe,  ^  thai  we  were  now  near  the  house ; 
^d  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  inform  thecolonel  *s  serv- 
ants of  the  nature  of  our  discourse^  I  had  best  drop  the 
subject*** 

So  Si9ying,  sfie  skipped  up  sti4r8  to  her  apartment^ 
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leaving  me  delighted  with  hef  |>leasaritfy  sod  good  hii« ' 
iDour ;  but  in  a  state  of-  nneertainty  wttb  regard  to  hat  * 
real  sentiments.    When  I  know  more  on  a  subject  so  in- 
leresting  to  me,  jou  shall :  meanwhile  I  remain^  my  dear 
broth^ri  tiiost  affectionately  yours^ 


LETTER  CXII. 

M)ss  HoAATiA  CuFFoftp  to  Laj)v  Biaka  F&akkun* 


I  sEE»  my  dear  friend,  that  you  do  not  tl^nk  me  safe  in 
this  place ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  from  the  rash  and 
violent  temper  of  my  brother  that  you  have  the  greateat 
apprehension  of  danger.  The  presence  of  another  person 
keeps  your  afiectionote  heart  in  a  tremor  for  your  weak 
friend,  Alas !  my  dear  madam,  I  am  not  without  appre*^ 
bension  that  you  will  think  that  person  now  morejbmdda^ 
|>Ie  than  ever.  The  man  has  made  me  a  formal  propositi 
of  marriage,  and  presses  his  suit  with  all  the  warmth  of 
^noere  passion. 

Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  this  proposal  with 
pain,  I  should  teltyou  a  falsehood :. if  I  said  I  beard  it 
with  indifference,  I  should  say  the  thing  that  is  not  I 
must  confess,  therefore,  that  he  has  some  hold  of  mj 
heart  I  capnot  be  mistaken,  foip  no  man  else  ever  bad 
the  least. 

I  fear,  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  that  this  avowal  will  give 
you  some  uneasiness.  I  know  that  the  instances  of  oer« 
tain  relations  of  your  own,  who  have  been  rendered  ttn« 
happy  by  husbands  ct  that  free  cast  of  character  to  which 
you  imagine  Mr.  Mordaunt  belongs,  will  render  you 
averse  to  bis  suit.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him,  that  he  can 
be  thought  to  resemble  those  to  whom  I  allude,  in  any 
thing ;  but,  without  putting  much  stress  on  other  obvious 
advantages  he  has  over  them  all,  every  person  who  coor 
versus  with  him  must  acknowledge  his  great  superiority  of 
underirCancKng.    I  know,  my  dear  h^iy  UhMsm,  that  yo^ 
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thidk  temper  one  of  the  mo«t  ^sMMtUl  articles  m  the  duK 
racier  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  to  live  ;  and  I 
Ml  likewise  tensiMe,  that  when  people  wish  to  please,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  judge  from  fhek  eonversetioii  of  thiw 
temper  as  of  their  understanding*  But  those  who  aire 
dietinguished  fcr  good  sense,  assufredty  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  also  blessed  with  a  good  temper.  Of  thia 
I  an  certain,  that  the  weakest  people  of  liiy  aequaintanoe 
ate  also  the  most  peevish  and  ill-tempered.  It  must  be 
so :  for,  if  any  person  of  exceeding  good  sense  ie  nattnv 
idly  of  a  fretful'  disposition,  the  strength  of  his  qnder* 
standing  may  sooner  or  later  correct  it  Weak  people, 
who  are  at  lUl  peevish  and  ill-4empered,  have  no  internal 
spring  to  counteract  their  ill-humour.  An  avaricious  dis^ 
position  is  usually  a  peevish  one ;  excessive  k»ve  of  money 
being  a  never^failing  source  of  inquietude*  From  this  the 
pierson  in  question  is  certainly  free.  The  proposals  he 
has  made,  and  so  earnestly  urges  to  me,  are  complete 
proofs  of  this.  If  money  was  his  object,  yo«i  cannot  doubt 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  woman  with  # 
far  greater  fortune  than  mine.  Whatever  jcn  have  heard 
to  his  prejudice,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that« 
to  me,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  has  been,  in  the  most  de- 
licate manner,  respectful.  I  know  that  a  certain  friend  of 
yours,  whose  admirable  judgment  and  serenity  of  tempev 
you  have  often  made  me  remark,  lives  in  much  apparent, 
md  I  hope  real,  happiness,  with  a  husband  far  her  in&ri* 
or  in  understanding,  though  in  many  respects  a  worthy 
man.  Without  presuming  to  compare  ntyself  to  that  lady, 
I  am  certain  that  the  husband,  who  you  think  makes  bet 
happy,  would  make  me  miserable.  I  shall  never  many 
any  man  of  whose  honourable  principles  I  am  not  convii^ 
(Bed ;  yet  I  would  as  soon  be  the  wife  of  one  I  hated  aa 
one  I  despised.  I  may  esteem  the  philosophic  calmness, 
^nd  the  address  of  a  woman  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bam 
net,  in  the  romance  of  Edward ;  but  I  am  quite  sensibla 
that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  imitate  her,  were  I 
placed  in  similair  circumstances.  If  1  ever  marry,  it  shall 
|bc  a  man  whose  superior  talents  and  understanding  give 
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him  a  title  to  govern  me;  not  one  whom  I  should  wbh  to 
gaveru* 

Do  not  imagine,  my  de«r  Lady  Diana,  that  I  am  going 
to  add,  *  having  foand  all  the  qualities  I  admire  in  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  I  am  resolved  to  accept  of  him.*  No ;  all  I 
^resolve  is,  to  give  him  no  d^nitive  answer  until  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  you.  I  only  beg  that  you  wiU 
allow  yourself  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  received 
prejudices  against  that  gentleman ;  and  that  you  will  al- 
low him,  also,  to  see  and  converse  with  you  on  his  return 
to  London ;  after  which,  I  hope  to  act  with  your  appro- 
bation, whatever  determination  I  may  come  to. 

Miss  Proctor  has  been  detained  here  longer  than  was 
intended ;  but  I  am  to  accompany  her  to  her  father^s  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Mr.  Mordaunt  attends  us.  I  oould 
not  object  to  this ;  it  would  have  seemed  particular.  (The 
colonel  did  not  choose  to  quit  Juliet  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  he  intends  to  follow  us  to  Heathfield,  and  ac- 
company  me  back  to  Ashwood :  soon  after  which  I  will 
set  out  for  the  Grove. 

Before  I  had  quite  finished  this  letter,  I  was  summoned 
by  Colonel  Sommers  to  take  a  walk.  Miss  Proctor  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt  were  of  the  party.  We  made  a  pretty 
long  excuruon.  *  As  we  returned,  the  colonel  led  me  home 
by  a  path  different  from  what  was  taken  by  Miss  Proctor 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt  The  colonel  took  this  opportunity 
of  enlarging  on  his  friend^s  good  qualities.  I  did  not 
know  before  that  he  was  so  very  eloquent.  I  will  not  re- 
peat all  he  said  ;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  you  had 
heard  it  You  would,  I  dare  say,  have  imputed  one-half 
to  the  partiality  of  friendship ;  but,  if  you  believed  the 
other,  it  would  remove  all  your  prejudices.  He  has  the 
reputation,  however,  of  adhering  very  strictly  to  truth. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  house,  I  went  to  my  own  cham* 
ber,  to  finish  and  seal  this  letter.  Miss  Proctor  entered 
soon  after,  in  a  flurry.  She  told  me,  that  when  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt and  she  were  near  the  house,  she  stood  a  little,  ad- 
miring a  noble  oak  that  stands  alone,  without  the  gate. 
Tw^igbt  had  begun.    On  turning  round,  she  saw  a  mai^ 
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ftpfnroacbiog,  whom  she  soooi  reoogniaed  to  be  tny  brother^ 
She  immediately  seized  Mr.  Mordaunf  s  arm,  b^^ged  that 
he  #ould  accompany  her,  and  hurried  with  him  within  the 
gate.    'She  thinks  Mn  Mordaunt,  though  he  seemed  a 
little  surprised  at  her  hurty,  did  not  obseire  what  hadoo«^ 
casioned  it    I  immediately  went  below,  with  a  view  to 
meet  my  brotben    Finding  that  he  had  not  entered  the 
house,  I  went  to  the  gate,  and  afterwards  to  the  oak  tree, 
where  I  stood  for  some  time ;  but  he  did  not  appear. 
When  I  returned  to  my  apartment,  I  found  Miss  Proctor 
in  great  agitation.     She  dreaded  some  violent  .scene  be« 
tween  my  brother  and  me.    It  is  clear  that  hejurks  some^ 
where  in  this  neighbourhood,  watching  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her.     I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  he  still  has 
to6  strong  a  hold  of  the  lovely  girPs  affection.     I  have 
prevailed  on  'her,  however,  to  agree  to  our  setting  out 
early  to-morrow,  instead  of  the  day  after,  for  Heathfield« 
I  am  impatient  to  see  her  safe  in  her  father^s  house.    My 
next  will  be  from  thence.     I  remain  ei^er  affectionately 
your 

H.  CLIFFOHDv 


LETTER  CXIII. 

LOBD  MOADATTNT  tO  the  HoH.  JoHM  MoRDTAUNT. 

LtnAotu 

1  coKGRATULATE^  you  most  eordially,  9iy  dear  Jack,  on 
the  footing  you  are  with  your  beloveds  It  is  clear  to  me 
she  intends  to  be  yours.  No  woman  of  her  sense  and  can- 
dour would  have  g^en  such  playful  answers  to  the  serious 
declarations  you  made.  When  a  woman  is  determined  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  at  last,  she  may  be  allowed  to  a- 
muse  herself,  and  tease  her  lover  a  little,  with  balC-nega- 
tives;  but  if  she  means  to  refuse  him  finally,  she  has  no 
right  to  indulge  herself  in  that  kind  of  pasfime..  Apd  this 
young  lady  is  not  the  Miss  Clifford  I  take  her  for,  and 
whom  I  shadl  glory  in  calling  my  sister,  if  she  is  not  far  * 
above  attempting  it.    That  you  are  in  possession  of  her 


heiiri  and  bodI,  niy  de«r  Jaeki  I  hAvQ  no  d<mbt  i  but  I 
am  not  so  absolutely  ture  that  you  will  ha^e  th^  ai^robo- 
tjon  of  Liady  Diana  Fraaklio,  on  whose  friwdship  Hioa 
Clifford  puts  the  bluest  valuer  She  is  in  tlie  rlj^ht ;— » 
to  be  the  aeleet  friend  of  Lady  Piaoa  would  do  honour  to 
any  woman,  and  is  one  source  of  the  very  high  opinion  I 
entertain  of  the  merit  of  Miss  Horatia  Clifford*  That  a 
ivoiban  of  00  very  excellent  a  ch»racter  as  her  ladyahip 
sbould  be  susp^ted  of  being  against  you,  my  good  friend, 
18  not  very  much  to  your  credit.  However,  as  I  am  per-^ 
•uaded  that  her  opposition,  if  she  really  intends  any,  will 
not  be  insurmountable,  I  once  more  wish  you  joy. 

As  your  friend  Travers  hardly  ever  writes^  it  may  b^ 
necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  what  h^s  kept  him  so 
long  from  you.  The  very  day  before  he  intended  to  set 
out  for  the.  ooloners,  Mn  Plaintive  was  seized  with  a  pleu«» 
risy,  which  required  copious  and  frequent  bleedings,  blis^ 
teringSt  &c.  Trav^rs  attended  him  with  the  most  afieo^ 
lionate  tenderness,  persuaded  him  to  dismiss  the  ostenta- 
tious trifler  whom  he  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  coiv 
suiting  when  nothing  idled  him,  and  to  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  a  practitioner^equally  distinguished  for  integrity 
and  professional  skill.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  most 
•cute  and  dangerous  stage  of  his  complaint  is  now  happi- 
ly over;  but,  as  he  is  wonderfully  weakened,  Travera 
told  me  that  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  him  till  he 
should  recover  his  strength  in  a  considerable  degree.  lo 
the  meantime  he  spends  great  part  of  his  time  in  his  un- 
de^s  apartment.  When  I  called  the  other  day  he  desired 
to  see  me.  Travers  was  with  him.  ^  You  remember, 
my  lord,*  said  Mr.  Plamtive,  *  how  great  an  enemy  my 
nephew  used  to  be  to  physicians;  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has,  by  the  means  of  a  physidan,  saved  my  life.^ 

^  I  am^no  enemy  to  physicians,  my  dear  sir,^  rejdted 
Travers ;  ^  )mt  I  have  long  been  convinced  that,  though 
some  people  consult  physicians  because  they  have  diseases^ 
yet  there  are  others  who  have  diseases  because  tliey  con* 
suit  physicians.  This  last  wa»  certainly  not  your  case  in 
your  late  complaint ;  but  now  as  tlioi,  I  thank  God,  ia 
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tmOfeAf  I  iiope  you  will  have  nodiittg  farther  to  tagr  U» 
lfae0l»  iNitU  you  bare  «omc  veal  diasaae,  wbieh  it  is  afanosC 
uttlpoeiible  you  can  have  fbr  half  a  doaen  years  at  soonest* 

<  What  Biakes  you  fancy  aoP* 

<  Fanay  f  replied  Travers.  ^  I  am  sure  of  it :  youi^ 
last  complaint  was  so  violent,  it  searched  and  purified 
yput  eonstituiion  so  thoroughly,  thiat  there  are  no  seeds 
left  from  which  any  disease  worth  minding  can  possibly 
eprin^^  AU  you  have  to  do  is^  to  eat  wholesome  foodi 
take  moderate  exerdse,  and  keep  clieerful  company.^ 

Mr.  PlatotiTe  looked  at  me.  ^  I  am  convinced  that 
Dr.  Travers  is  in  the  right,^  siud  I ;  '  and  I  am  resolved 
to  follow  his  prescription  myself.^ 

*  And  so  am  1/  rejoined  Plaintive,  *  fQt  he  has  already 
done  me  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  I  have  hitherto' 
put  my  trust  in.^ 

J  pve  you  this  detail,  because  it  puts  Travers  in  a  new 
point  of  view,  very  much  to  his  advantage ;  and  because 
it  will  afford  you  pleasure  to  be  assured  that  he  is  on  the 
best  footing  possible  with  his  uncle ;  for  I  have  long  ob« 
served  that  you  ere  more  solicitous  about  his  fortune  than 
be  is  himself.    I  remain,  very  affectionately,  yours, 

MOBDAUNT. 


LETTER  CXIV. 
Laot  DtANA  Franklin  to  Miss  Hoeatia  Clifford* 

MY  OBAR  HORATIA,  GfWV.    * 

I  WAS  informed  of  Mr.  Mordaunfs. proposal  even  before 
I  received  your  last  letter.  Lord  Mordaunt  has  been  with 
me.  He  came  from  London  on  purpose  to  give  me  the 
information ;  assuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing 
would  make  him,  and  many  of  the  relations  of  his  faisiily, 
eo  hiqppy  as  your  aoeeptance  of  his  brodier^s  hand.  He 
added,  that  he  knew  the  influence  I  had  with  you ;  and, 
in  the  most  polite  and  earnest  manner,  begged  that  I 
would  use  it  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

J  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear,  for  you  have  long  per« 


ceived  it,  thftt,  notwithstanding  tlie  high  opinion  I  en-i 
tertain  of  that  gentleman^  aocompHshments  and  merit,  t 
Uraa  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  you  had  a  probabiIi-« 
ty  of  passing  a  more  tranquil  and  happy  life  as  the  wife 
of  a  husband  of  a  character  in  some  respeets  different  frtni 
Mr*  Mordaunt's. 

After  thanking  his  lordship  tar  the  honour  be  had  done 
me  by  his  visit,  I  siud,  <  whatever  influence  my  long 
friendship  with  your  parents,  and  your  own  partiality, 
might  incline  you  to  allow  me,  I  should  be;  cautious  of 
using  it  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  especially  as  I  was 
fully  convinced,  and  I  believed  your  nearest  relations 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  yo«  yourself  were  by  far 
the  most  competent  judge.'  • 

His  lordship  began  to  hint  something  respecting  for- 
tune and  terms,  particularly  what  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  do.  I  interrupted  him,  saying,  *  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  his  lordship  to  enter  at  all  into  that  subject ; 
because  I  knew  enough  of  your  disposition  to  be  convin- 
ced that  what  he  aimed  at  would  neither  be  promoted  nor 
retarded  by  considerations  of  that  nature.**  I  own,  my 
dear,  that,  when  I  began  this  epbtle,  my  intention  was 
to  have  stated  certain  considerations  which  I  thought  of 
more  importance  to  your  happiness  than  those  which  I 
prevented  his  lordship  from  entering  into,  and  which  I 
wished  you  very  seriously  to  reflect  upon  before  you  gave 
a  decided  answer  to  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  but  I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  letter,  which  proves  that  you  have  reflected 
tn  that  sufficiently  already ;  and  I  have  no  longer  any 
hesitation  in  advising  you  to  accept  of  that  gentleman^s 
proposal.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that^  in  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  towards  you,  he  has  behaved  with  delicacy, 
honour,  and  integrity^  He  has  never  risked  a  word  or 
action  that  could  offend  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue. 
This  is  a  stronger  proof  of  genuine  love,  in  a  man  of  his 
free  character,  than  it  would  be  in  one  of  stricter  man- 
'ners.  In  short,  my  dear,  I  am  convinced  that  he  loves 
and  esteems  you  as  he  ought ;  and  you  own  that  he  has 
5omc  hold  of  your  heart.     Yes,  my  dear,  he  certainly  has 
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$ame  liold  ct  it :  and  I  am  dear  that  he  will  always  keep 
his  bold.  What  is  next  to  be  done,  therefore  ?  Why, 
you  must  determine  to  give  him  your  hand,  and  engage 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him,  die  rest  of  your  life.— It 
must  be  so,  my  dear ;  there  is  no  alternative  for  you. 
When  you  return  from  Heathfield  to  Ash  wood,  you  will 
acquaint  Mrs.  Sommers  that  this  is  my  advice/  As'  soon 
as  I  know  of  your  having  done  so,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  it  to  Lord  Mordaunt; 
who,  I  believe,  left  me  with  the  impression,  that  I  did 
not  much  approve  of  the  alliance.  I  have  a  high  esteem 
for  his  lordship,  and  am  impatient  to  be  re-established  in 
his  good  graces,  which  I  am  persuaded  this  intelligence 
will  accomplish. 

You  will  for^re  me,  my  dear  Horatia,  for  not  b^g 
of  those  sentiments  sooner.  ,  Old  maids  are  apt  to  be  prud- 
ish ;  but  you  will  see  that  I  shall  love  Mr.  Mordaunt  as 
much  as  I  always  admired  him,  when  I  witness,  as  I  am 
persuaded  I  shall,  that  he  makes  the  best  of  wives  the 
happiest.     Heaven  bless  you ! 

D.  FKAKKLIK. 


LETTER  CXV. 

Colonel  Sommebs  to  Lord  Movaunt. 

In  the  hurried  letter*  I  wrote  immediately  after  my  ar« 
rival  at  this  place,  I  had  time  only  to  assure  your  lord* 
ship,  that  no  fetal  effect  had  happened  in  consequence  of 
the  unlucky  incident ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  your  bro« 
ther  would  be  found  entirely  blameless.  I  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  give  you  those  assurances  directly,  to  prevent 
your  being  too  much  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated^  and 
false  rumours  that  are  generally  spread  on  such  occauons. 
I  now  write  better  informed,  and  at  more  leisure.  Miss 
Proctor  had  been  ^ying  for  a  considerable  time  at  my 

*  Tbe  l«C(cr  here  alluded  to  it  omUted. 
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house,  jdnriiig  the  abienoe  of  her  taHimt  from  Us.  At  hii 
lettnm  home,  the  young  bdy  set  out  to  join  him  ;  end 
was  aooompanied  by  Misa  Cliffotd  aod  Mr.  Mordaimt*  I 
prcqposed  to  go  to  Mr,  Proetor^s  a  few  days  after,  ai^  le- 
turn  with  ray  friend  Mordaunt 

Your  brother  had  infionned  Mr&  Sommera  and  ne  of 
his  passion  far  Miss  CKffaed.  Indeed  we  had  both  oh* 
served  it,  before  he  gave  us  that  information.  We  weie 
equally  persuaded  that  the  young  kdy  entertained  a  psi^ 
tiality  for  him,  and  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  tohl  us  that 
your  lordship  approved  of  the  sentiments  he  cherish- 
ed for  her.  Mrs.  Sommora  was  peculiarly  delighted  witfc 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  coinpaiijon  of  her  youth,  the  friend 
she  esteemed  above  all  other  women,  united  to  the  most 
hitinialey  and  most  honoured  friendof  her  husband. 

Fraught  with  those  pleasiag  hopes,  Mrs.  Somnoers  and 
I  were  discoursing  together,  when  I  recrived  a  kttec  hjr 
expiesa  froas  Mr.  Proctor,  requiring  my  immediate  at* 
tendance  at  Heathfield,  on  a  businesa  of  importance. 
The  detail  I  shall  now  give  your  lordship  is  in  eoasa* 
r  quence  of  a  very  careful  investigation  of  aU  the  circum' 
stances. 

1  believe  your  lordship  knows  that  Mr.  Clifford,  though 
;  possessed  of  several  eatimable  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments, is  of  a  fiery  and  impetuous  temper,  which,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  has  involved  him  in  dangers  and 
difficulties,  and  sometimes  has  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him- 
self or  others.  The  aiair  he  had  with  your  brother,  ia 
Grermany,  was  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  as  en* 
tirely  free  from  blame  on  this  occasion  as  he  was  on  that, 
which  threatened  very  dreadful  consequences.  The  re- 
collection oi  how  much  he  was  to  blame  in  tbataftic 
might  have  rendered  Mr.  Clifford  more  circumapect  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but,  by  a  strange  fatality,  it  had  a 
different  effect.  Previous  to  his  leaving  London,  be  bad 
a  disagreement  with  his  sister,  on  a  subject  with  whidi  I 
fancy  your  lordship  is  in  some  degree  aoquaintedi  He 
came  to  the  country  wit£i  unfavourable  impressions  of 
your  brother.    An  incident  that  occurred  at  my  house  in- 


Jil  cMwd  tfaet0  to  a  ntdoMw  ^fegvee ;  tfaoi^tt,  liidi  htf  tak' 
;i  ell  Ibe  tunable  to  examine  llie  case,  and  Weigh  the  eir* 
n  cmnstanees  with  coolness,  he  would  have  seen^  that  thoee 
i\      wbkb  \m  disturbed  imaginiktioli  imputed  to  design,  were 

flecddentalv 
I,         Mr.  GliflSttd  tirae  distmetedly  fend  dP  Ififta  Proetof^ 
li      T&ere  is  reason  to  believe  she  did  n<ft  disoGMm^  bis  pae* 

0  aloik  When  hk  sister  Arrived  at  my  heuse,  she  disoovet* 
^  ed  diat  there  was  a  cotrespondettee  betweeif  tlfem,  wbidi 
^       she  thought  might  prove  dangerous  to  bet  young  frienfd  \ 

1  tfbdy  therefore,  prev^led  on  be^  to  hteik  it  off.  This  ex<^ 
asperated  Clidbrd  mfore  than  ever  against  bis  sister^  wbo^ 
be  imi^ned,  bad  interfered  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Mor^ 
dannt,  whom  be  suspected  to  be  fond  of  Miss  Proctor* 
And  he  also  imputed  her  sudden  coldness  to  bimeelf  to  a 
nsing  pasnen  for  your  bvother.    All  theee  loose  and  hi^ 

^  coherent  conjectures  his  irritated  and  jealous  imn^nation 
linked  together  into  a  chain  of  probability,  which  acqu^r* 
ed  additional  strength  wb«s  be  beard  that  Miss  Cliffdrd 
bad  conducted  Miss  Proctor-to  her  &ther%  aeeoupanied* 
by  your  brother^ 

When  he  was  ruminating  on  these  incidents,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  bim,  which  seemed  to  a^tate  him  inr  a 
violent  degyee^  He  wrote  to  your  brother,  desiring  an 
kfterview  with  him  at  a  place  which  be  mentioned.  He 
sent  this  letter  by  his  servant,  who  b  now  here,  and  from 
whom  I  leavnt  this  and  odier  circumstances.  Who  the 
letter  was  from,  the  servant  has  no  knoitledge  nor  suspi» 
don ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  effect  it  produced  on  Mr. 
Clifford,  that  the  import  of  it  was  to  irritate  him  against 
your  brother  (  and  very  probably  it  is  the  production  of 
on  inveterate  enemy  of  both. 

This  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  at  a  time 
when  bis  mind  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  charms  of 
Miss  Clifford,  that  he  was  not  struck  with  the  style ; 
wfvieby  at  another  time,  he  would  probably  have  been ; 
and  he  found  Irimself  so  H^greeably  engaged,  that  be  could 
not  think  of  leaving  his  company.    He  therefore  answer* 
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ed,  <  that  he  wiahed  the  meefing  to  be  postponed  to 
future  day,  unless  Mr.  Clifford  could  con?etueDtly 
to  Heathfield.' 

The  jaundiced  eye  of  Mr.  Clifford  viewed  this  as  a 
insult ;  he  loaded  his  pistols,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
to  Mr.  Proctor^s.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Meideuat ;  and,  be- 
ing told  that  he  was  with  Miss  Proctor,  he  desired  to  be 
shown  into  his  apartment,  and  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  might 
be  informed .  *  ihat  a  gendeman  wished  to  speak  witb 
bim.^ 

As  soon  as  your  tvother  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Cltford 
bolted  the  door,  pulled  two  pistob  out  of  his  pocket,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  and  said, — *  They  are  both  loaded,  sir; 
take  your  choice,  and  let  me  have  immediate  satisfaction.^ 

^  Satisfaction  for  what  ?^ 

*  You  well  know  for  what,  sir*  Come^  nr»  which  do 
you  choose  ?^ 

'  I  choose  neither/ 

*  By  God,  sir,  you  shall  take  one.^-— So  saying,  Mr. 
Clifford  took  up  one  of  the  pistols,  and  went  to  the  waU« 
desiring  your  brother  to  do  the  same,  that  as  soon  as  he 
should  pnmounce  he  was  ready,  they  might  fire  together.' 

*  Mr.  Clifford,^  said  your  brother,  ^  you  are  one  of  the 
last  men  on  earth  against  whom  I  would  fire  a  pistoL* 

*  That  won^t  do^  sir.— By  heaven  !  one  or  other  of  us 
shall  not  go  alive  out  of  this  room.^ 

<  You  ought  to  recollect  that  you  were  under  some 
such  mistake  as  this  once  before.^ 

<  I  do  recollect  all  I  owe  you,  sir,  and  am  come  to 
settle  the  account/ 

<  You  have  been  deceived  by  some  villain,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford.' 

< '  I  know  I  have.— D<— n  you,  sir,  take  the  pistol.-— 
We  shall  be  interrupted,'  added  he,  hearing  some  noise 
at  the  door }  then,  advancing  to  the  table,  and  taking  up 
the  pistol  which  still  lay  upon  it,  he  held  it  with  the  but- 
end  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  saying,—'  Take  the  pistol,  sir,  and 
retire  to  the  wall,  as  I  shall  i  for,  by  heavens  1  I  am  not 
to  be  talked  from  my  purpose.' 


•  '  Nor  am  I  to  be  bullied  from  mine/  replied  your  bro- 
ther. 

^  Sir,  I  am  determined  to  have  satisfaction,^  cried  Mr. 
Clifibrd  with  fury,  and  striking  the  table  with  the  pistol; 
— at  that  instant  it  went  off,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  had  been  informed,  after 
Mr.  Mordaunt  left  them,  that  it  was  Mr.  Clifford  who 
had  sent  for  him.  This  disturbed  the  two  ladies.  Mr. 
Proctor  asked  wherefore  they  seemed  agitated ;  but,  be- 
fore they  could  give  any  explanation,  the  report  of  the 
pistol  was  heard.  The  women  screamed,  and  Mr.  Proc-^ 
tor  rushed  to  the  room  where  the  gentlemen  were.  Some 
servants  had  already  burst  into  it.  Mr.  Clifford  lay  on 
the  floor— a  considerable  vessel  was  torn-*he  bled  pro* 
fosely. 

Miss  Clifford's  nuud  having  looked  in,  and  seen  him  in 
that  state,  exclaimed,  as  she  returned,— <  Alas!  he  is 
dead.* 

*  Who?*  said  Miss  Clifford,  who  advanced  pale  and 
trembling  through  the  passage. 

The  maid,  perceiving  the  situation  in  which  her  mis* 
tress  was,  and  dreading  that  it  would  overpower  her  en- 
tirely to  be  told  at  once  that  it  was  her  brother,  softly  an- 
swered,-—If  r.  Mordaunt* 

.  Miss  Cliffwd's  limbs  failed  her  :  she  was  supported 
ftom  falling  by  her  maid,  and  carried,  in  a  state  of  insens- 
ibility, to  her  chamber. 

Mr.  Clifford  also  fainted,  from  loss  of  blood,  as  he  was 
carried  to  his  bed.  A  surgeon  had  been  found  immedi- 
ately ;— his  report  was  unfavourable. 

When  Miss  Clifford  recovered  her  senses,  she  desired 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Proctor.  She  laid  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  said,—*  I  hope  you  have  allowed  the  unhappy  man 
to  escape/ 

*  He  refuses  to  escape,*  replied  Mr.  Proctor ;  <  and  ear- 
nestly entreats  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  see  you.* 

*  Oh  !  no,  no ;— -never,  neter.  Let  him  escape  |*-^et 
him  fly.* 


^  He  dediim  hHaself  to  be  mmt  unfortaoate^  buc 
serts  his  innocence.* 

*  Innooeace  I  Hy  God  V  eidaimed  the*  *  1X4  he  not 
opme  hither  P—Did  he  not  send  •  nseasi^  ?<p— Hes  lie  Hot 
niujrd— -^  ?  Oh,  dreadful  !-*Has  he  not  UUed  the  n 
generous,  the  most  aocomjdished,  the  most  spirited,  of 
British  youth,  Every  voice,  every  heart,  will  be  against 
his  assass— •  Oh  !  I  know  not  what  I  8ay,<m*Dear,  good 
Mr.  Proctor,  persuade  the  rash,  the  wretched  man,  to  fl^ 
directly/ 

Your  brother,  with  the  suigeon,  had  come  to  the  door 
of  the  room  with  Mr.  Proctor,  but  stood  widioat 
that  gentleman  entered.   They  had  heard  what  had 
ed :  but  Mr.  Mordaunt,  having  mistaken  the  impost  of 
Miss  ClLBbrd's  words,  could  restnun  himsdf  bo  longw. 
He  entered ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  her,  who  sat  est 
the  bed>  saidr— *  I  am,  indeed,  wretched,  madam  <  but 
wretched  by  an  accident  of  which  I  am  guiltless.    I  seat 
no  message,    The  last  man  I  could  have  thought  of  in* 
juring  is  the  brother  of  Miss  CliflSnrd;  the  person  on 
earth  most  solidtous  for  his  recovery  is  myself.    But, 
whatever  happens,  whatever  afqpearanoes  may  be  agsinst 
me,  I  will  not  fly ;  that,  perhaps,  is  the  only  thing  you 
could  exact,  that  I  would  not  comply  with.    FUgbt  or 
concealment  are  measures  I  never  will  adopt ;  they  give 
the  impression  of  guilt,— -I  am  conscious  of  innocence. 
Whether  that  can  be  made  clear  to  the  eye  of  law,  I  know 
pot ;  but  I  will  abide  the  trial,  and  leave  the  issue  la 
Providenoe.^ 

Miss  CUflbrd  was  transfixed  with  amaaement  while  your 
brother  spoke.  From  staring  at  him,  she  turned  her  eyes, 
with  a  look  of  wildness,  to  Af  r,  Proctor,  and  others  pre- 
sent, saying,-«««-^  What  does  this  mean  ?-*Has  not  these 
been  murder  i — Who  is  d^d  ?^ 

^  Be  composed,  my  dear  young  lady,*  said  Mr.  Prae* 
tor ;  ^  nobody  is  dead.  Your  brother  has  been  wounded, 
but  is  not  d^;  perhaps  he  ma^  r^oovers  tberesti}!  up 
bopes,' 

^  ^y  brother  !*  exclaimed  she. 


'  Yes,^  rejoined  Mr.  Proetor ;  <  t  thought  you  bad 
known  that  it  was  your  brother  who  was  wounded ;  your 
grei^  grief  convinced  me  that  you  knew  it  was  him ;  bul 
perhaps  you  have  been  under  a  mistake.^ 

The  surgeon  from  whom  I  had  thfe  account  sud,-^ 
<  That  Miss  Clifford's  £BUoe,  which  was  before  remarkably 
pale,  became  of  a  crimson  hue ;  while  her  eyes,  that  had 
been  fixed  on  Mr.  Proctor,  were  thrown  down.  But  he, 
without  attending  to  her  confusion,  added,-^^  Perhaps 
you  Aougfat  that  he  had  killed  or  wounded  Mr.  Mor* 
/daunt.'* 

At  this  observation  Miss  Clifford  threw  her  face  on  the 
pillow.  Your  brother  stepped  out  of  the  room.  Ttuq 
surgecm  said,— «<  As  the  young  lady  seelns  indisposed,  she 
bad  best  be  left  alone  ;^  <md  immediately  withdrew  with 
Mr.  Proctor. 

For  some  hours  after  this^  nobody  was  admitted  into 
Miss  Clifford's  chamber,  though  she  sent  her  maid  with 
frequent  inquiries  eooosming  the  state  of  her  brother ; 
and  afterwards  desired  to  see  the  surgeon  himself,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  great  professional 
riiill,  and  is  certainly  a  man  of  excellent  sense.  As  he 
appke  dubiously  respecting  bis  patients  recovery,  she 
hinted,  not  without  embarrassment,  that  die  was  surprise 
ad  that  he  did  not  persuade  Mr.  Mordaqnt  to  withdraw. 
The  surgeon  said,— ^  That  he  believed  the  citeomslancea 
of  the  case  were  not  fully  understood ;  but  he  plainly  saw- 
that  Mr.  Mordaunt  would  not  conceal  himself/  The 
young  lady  remained  silent,  and  seemed  in  deep  reflec- 
tion a  considerable  time ;  after  which  she  suddenly  rous* 
ed  herself,  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  asked  after  her  friend 
Miss  Proctor.  She  was  told,  *  that  this  young^  lady  was 
in  the  utmost  affliction,  and  unable  to  leave  her  bed-cham- 
ber.' 

The  account  I  have  given  of  the  circumstances  that 
passed  between  your  brother  and  Mr.  Clifford,  before  any 
other  p^son  entered  the  noom,  I  had  from  Mr.  Mordaunt 
himself.  Ta  every  person,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Jtiis  cbaraoteTj  the  aepoqnt  h^  gires  will  convey  aa  much 
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certainty  as  if  they  bad  witneeeed  the  whole  aceiie.  As  I 
wished  him  to  withdraw,  however,  and  remain  ooneealod 
till  Mr.  Clifford's  fate  should  be  known,  I  put  him  in 
mind  that  his  own  account  ci  the  tnnsaction  would  have 
little  weight  in  a  court  of  justiee»— *  I  know  it,*  replied 
he ;  <  but  it  will  have  weight  with  my  friends ;  and,  at 
all  events,  I  never  will  withdraw  or  conceal  myself  for  a 
ringle  moment.* 

Your  lordship  will  make  Lady  Diana  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Damley  acquainted  with  the  whole,  or  as  much  of 
this  detail  as  you  judge  proper.  Miss  Clifford  was  dia* 
posed  to  have  written  to  them,  but  found  herself  inca* 
paUe. 

I  need  hardly  tell  your  lordship  how  very  nncerely  I 
qfmpathixe  with  you  on  an  event  which  obscures  and  ren* 
ders  dubious  so  f«r  and  promising  a  prospect  of  hj^ppU 
ness.  I,  as  well  as  your  lordship,  had  long  regretted  my 
friend's  prejudice  against  marriage*  We  both  rejoiced  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  it  remov^,  by  his  union  with  one  of 
the  most  accompliahed,  and,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  women  in  England. 

As  the  surgeon  was  again  expected,  I  kept  this  letter 
unsealed  unUl  his  arrival,  in  the  hope  that  his  prognoar 
tic  would  be  more  favourable  than  formerly.—]  have  ju^ 
seen  him ;  and  should,  with  greiit  pleasure,  have  sent  the 
news  to  your  lordship,  had  my  wishes  b^^n  gratified.  I 
mn,  my  lord,  your  qios(  obedient,  hiimble  servant. 


LETTER  CXyL 
Miss  Hobatia  Cliffoi^])  to  Lady  Diava  Fsanklin. 


On !  my  dear  Lady  Diaoa,  wh||t  a  dreadful  incident  1— 
Colonel  Soinmers  assures  me  that  you  know  all  the  par* 
i^iculars.— How  impatient  i^as  I  for  my  brotber^s  setum 
to  England  !— Rash,  headstrong  man  I  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  resson.—Nobody  was  to 
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Uatike  but  hinaelf.-— It  was  all  owing  to  his  rasbnessvi^ 
Be  mire»  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  to  convince  my  aunt,  and, 
above  all,  Mr.  Darnley,  of  this. 

My  laBt  letter  betrayed  my  whole  heart  What  levity, 
you  must  think^  to  be  so  c^>tivated  with  any  person  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance  I  Yet  much  had  I  heard  of 
him.    It  was  said,  that,  like  Harry  Percy, 

*  H«  WW  flM  nuurk  and  glaMt  oopj  »ad  book* 
That  ftdUonad  oUien.*  * 

* 

Even  my  dear  fiither  had  contributed  to  give  me  a  high 
idea  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  On  his  name  being  faientioned, 
I  once  heard  him  say,—*  There  is  something  striking  in 
that  young  fellow :  though  he  leads  the  fashion,  he  is  no 
coxcomb.  Though  men  love  those  who  admire  them, 
more  than  those  they  admire,  yet  he  is  generally  liked ; 
and,  though  often  at  court,  he  can  neither  smile  without 
being  pleased,  nor  caress  without  affection.  At  his  time 
of  life  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  sacrifice  a  little 
to  vanity,  and  seem  pleasejl  with  the  distinctions  of  dress 
and  equipage ;  but  his  mind  was  formed  for  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  generous  emotions.^ 

I  formed  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  person  of  whom  I 
had  heard  so  much.  None  of  the  young  men  who  had 
professed  a  partiality  for  me  came  up  to  the  idea  I  had 
formed.  From  the  day  I  first  met  him  at  the  marchio, 
ness^s,  I  thought  Mn  Mordaunt  did. — Indeed,  my  dear 
Lady  Diana,  I  never  intended  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
you ;  but  could  I  inform  you  of  a  chimera,  which  I  was 
ashamed  of  having  indulged?  My  letter  discovered 
more  than  I  myself  knew.  Now  it  is  known  tp  the  sur^ 
geon,  to  Mr.  Proctor,  to-«-every  onet  There  was  a  false 
report— 4t  was  thought  that  ^z,  Mordaunt  was  killed. 
It  was  natural  that  I  should  be  much  affected.  He  was 
most  averse  to  injure  my  brother.  He  had  borne  insult 
calmly ;  but  I  did  i|ot  kopw  that  circumstance  then.— No, 
DO,  it  cannot  be  concealed*  They  must  4II  (leve  observed 
that  I  was  morp  violently  affected  when  I  thought  that 

*  Shak^paare. 
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my  brother  had  killed  him,  than  when  I  was  told  the 
truth,— Alas  !  my  dear  Lady  Diana,  the  wound  is  mor* 
tal.  I  see  plainly  the  sui^geon  thinks  so.  Mr.  Mordaunt 
will  be  considered  by  the  world  as  his  murderer :  this 
nuses  an  unsurmountable  barrier.  I  know  the  world  is 
mistaken-*!  know  I  hkve  more  reason  to  esteem  that 
gentleman  than  ever ;  because  he  never  gave  such  a  proof 
of  his  regard  for  me,  as  by  the  forbearance  and  command 
of  temper  he  manifested  in  the  affair  with  my  brother. 

But  there  is  no  proof  of  this  forbearanoe  but  his  own 
declaration. 

Alas !  the  declaration  of  a  man  of  strict  honour,  one 
who  would  not  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  falsehood,  erea 
to  save  his  life,  will  not  be  truly  estimated  by  those  who 
make  false  or  evasive  declarations  to  serve  every  purpose 
of  conyeniency. 

The  majority  of  the  world  will  never  be  eonvinoed» 
therefore,  that  he  did  not  fire  the  pistol ;  far  less,  that  he 
never  took  it  into  his  hand  :  of  course  he  irill  be  consi^ 
dered  as  the  killer,  if  not  the  murderer,  of  Mr.  Clifford.—^ 
Can  his  sister,  the  person  who  succeeds  to  his  estate,  ever 
become  the  wife  of  the  man  who— Oh,  boniUe  !*-i*who  is 
looked  on  as  his  assassin  P 

To  avoid  the  censure  or  reproaches  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  commit  a  crime ;  but  a  sacrifice 
of  this  nature  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  duty.«^Pray, 
my  dearest  Lady  Diana,  writ&-^I  entreat  you  write  adr 
vise  me :  I  will  do  whatever  you  advise.  You  camet 
imagine  bow  very  miserable  I  am.— I  was  called  to  Vm* 
liam  Just  now :  be  looks  as  pale  as  if  he  were  aotoally 
dead ;  and  still  I  think  be  cannot  recover.  Poor  WiU 
liam ! — ^No :  never,  never,  shall  I  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mar* 
damnt. 

They  thought  William  wished  to  speak  to  me.  When 
I  came  to  his  bed-side^  he  began  to  slumber.  Adieu,  my 
4ei^  Lady  Diana ! 

|i.  cLirrpaj>. 
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COLOVEL  SOMMEAS  tO  LoED  MOBDAUKT* 

X  ou  jiidg^d  right,  Qiy  loid :  the  favwrabl^  accouoU  io 
my  three  last  short  letters  *  were  really  written  under  an 
apfv^b^n^iim  thft  I  #hould  be  obli|p^  to  retract  them. 
This  dia^ongM  m«  ifoin  wtmng  into  any  detail  I 
bave  no  such  apprebension  now :  the  surgepn  speaks  with 
confidence  of  Mr,  CU£Ebrd''s  recovery ;  all  lu^  of  whicb^ 
the  direction  that,  he  supposed,  the  ball  had  taken^  and 
the  syioptams  that  iqiQi^iately  followed,  almost  entirely 
excluded.  The  most  alarming  symptoips  gradually  abaU 
ed :  he  became  free  from  fever ;  but  sUll  seemed  so  lan- 
guid, that  I  delayed  writing  very  cireumstaatudly,  until 
I  could  write  with  certainty,  Mr.  Clifford  gave  no  ac» 
count  of  the  transaction ;  he  seemed  diBposed  to  maiutain 
a  gloomy  kind  ef  silence.  Few  qi^stions  were  put  to 
him.  The  surgeon  had  declared,  that  speakiqg,  and 
whatever  increased  the  motion  of  the  lupgs,  was  impro- 
p^.  But  he  had  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
family  from  the  whispers  that  he  overheard  in  his  bed« 
chemjyer"  Thoae  which  interested  him  most  regarded 
Miss  Proctor.  jHe  learnt  that  she  had  been  greatly 
shocked  at  ibe  first  account  of  his  being  wounded,  and 
ihai  she  was  still  ip  violent  distress  on  his  account  At 
we  time,  a  little  after  midnightt  when  he  was  thought  to 
be  asleep,  be  he^rd  the  dow  of  his  room  gwtly  opened^ 
and  very  particular  and  apxious  inquiries  concerning  his 
beidth  made  from  the  nurse  who  sal  up  with  him :  he  re« 
cognised  the  voice  of  Miss  Proctors  as  he  afterwards  tcdd 
the  nurse,  who  thought  the  discovery  gave  him  very 
great  ple^^ure.  And,  es  the  favoui^le  turn  in  his  cas^ 
begap  about  that  time,  she  is  convinced  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  iu 

*  All  the  letters  written  in  tke  intervsl  between  CoIoBel  Soinmers*8  lasf 
^d  this  one  are  omitted.  They  turned  f stSrflj  on  t|^  it^te  of  Mr*  Clif9 
Md*e  veuad  and  hesltlh 
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The  surgeoiif  as  I  infonned  your  lonlship,  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  diicretioa  He  has  known  Mr.  Clifford  since 
he  was  a  bey»  possesses  his  confidence^  and  has  consider* 
able  influence  with  him.  When  he  found  his  patient  ia 
so  promising  a  way,  he  asked  how  he  came  to  be  so  slnnig-. 
ly  convinced  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  acted  injuriously  to 
him. 

Mr.  Clifford,  by  way  of  answer,  took  from  his  podLei- 
book,  which  lay  on  his  piUow,  the  letter  which  had  fwo- 
dttced  so  mudi  mischief,  and  desired  the  surgeon  to 
read  it  I  haye  since  seen  it:  thore  is  no  name  sub. 
scribed. 

^  Tbe.writer  affects  to  be  warmly  interested  in  the  hcK 
' '  nour  of  Mr.  Clifford ;  ex[Nresses  surprise  that  he  seems  to 
be  unacqumnted  with  the  artifices  of  a  certwn  person  who 
had  lately  come  to  Ashwood,  who  had  before  seduced  his 
mistress  from  him,  afterwards  transfinrred  her  to  a  Bohe* 
mian,  and  ever  since  laughed  at  his  creduhty.  The  writ* 
er  next  insinuates,  that  the  same  person  who  had  duped 
him  so  egregiously  in  Germany  had,  since  his  return  to 
England,  acquired  deqwtic  sway  over  the  mind  of  Miss 
Clifford ;  that  it  was  Uirough  his  influence  she  had  re. 
fused  an  honourable,  and  most  advantageous,  marriage ; 
that  he  had  followed  her  to  the  North,  with  an  ostenta^ 
tion  injurious  to  her  character;  and,  since  his  arrival 
there,  had,  from  sheer  vanity,  interposed  between  Mr» 
Clifford  and  a  woman  be  lovdi,  flattering  himself  with  a 
fresh  triumph,  and  that  he  had  influence  enough  with 
Miss  Clifford,  in  the  infatuated  state  of  her  mind,  to  ren- 
der her  subsenrient  to  his  views. 

The  surgeon,  who  was  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind 
from  what  Mr.  Clilford  had  been  in  when  he  received 
the  letter,  had  no  sooner  perused  it  than  he  ^exclaimed, 
^  Good  Heaven !  is  it  possible,  that,  deceived  by  such 
a  miserable  imposture  as  this,  you  should  have  risked 
putting  to  death  one  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  Eng* 
land;  rendering  your  sister  miserable:  driving  a  lovely 
4pd  virtuous  girl  to  despair ;  and,  at  the  same  time>  ac« 
complishing  the  wishes  of  some  vindictive  wretch,  who 
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holds  you  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  in  equal  daCestation,  and 
whose  objeet  evidently  is  the  destruction  of  both  ?* 

This  made  the  stronger  impression  on  Mr.  Cliflbrd,  be- 
eause  not  only  his  own  reflections,  nnee  he  bad  had  time 
to  cocrf,  but  what  he  had  overheard  and  observed  during 
his  confinement,  already  suggested  to  him  that  there  was 
a  probability  of  his  having  acted  rashly. 

Before  he  could  make  any  reply  to  the  surgeon^s  ob- 
servations, Mr.  Proctor  entered^  and,  with  all  the  fervour 
and  simplicity  of  that  benevolence  and  truth  which  belong 
to  his  character,  congratulated  Mr.  Clifibrd  on  the  i». 
vourable  account  he  had  received  from  the  nurse ;  <  which,* 
added  he,  addressing  the  surgeon,  *  I  hope  you,  rir,  will 
now  confirm,  by  declaring  your  patient  out  of  danger.* 

To  this  the  surgeon  no  sooner  assented,  than  the  good 
man  exclaimed,  *  God  Almighty  be  praised  V  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Clifibrd,  he  said,  *  You  cannot  imagine,  sir, 
how  very  deeply  both  my  daughter  and  I  have  been  aflRect- 
ed  by  your  illness.  As  for  me,  this  was  naturally  to  be  ex« 
pected,  on  account  of  the  great  respect  and  veneration  I 
have  for  the  memory  of  your  parents :  my  daughter's  con<- 
cem  is  as  easily  accounted  for  by  those  who  know  her  af- 
fection for  Misa  Horatia  Cliffi>rd,  whom  she  loves  aaa  sis- 
ter, and  for  better  than  some  sisters  of  my  aoquabtance 
love  each  other.  I  will,  therefore,  be  mysdf  the  bearer  of 
the  joyful  tidings  of  your  being  out  of  danger ;  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  make  my  dear  Mary  a  happy  woman.* 

He  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  Mr.  Clifibrd,  who 
had  been  much  aflected,  turned  towards  the  window,  to 
conceal  the  tears  with  which  his  eyes  were  suddenly  filled. 
The  surgeon  observed  this,  and  withdrew. 

Miss  Clifibrd  meeting  him  in  the  passage,  said,  <  she 
hoped  all  her  brother's  good  symptoms  continued.*— -<  Not 
only  so,*  replied  the  surgeon,  *  but  I  have  just  observed 
a  new  one,  and  a  most  excellent  symptom  it  is.  Pray, 
my  good  lady,  do  you  go  and  make  the  most  of  it ;  you 
are  more  likely  to  turn  it  t(f  account  than  I  am.*  So  say- 
ing, he  left  her  abruptly.    Though  Miss  Clifford  did  not 
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lindetstatKl  whti  he  mtaiif^  fhe  ]m66ed€d  AmAj  to  ImF 
brother^g  apartnent. 

She  could  not  luive  oboaen  A  note  fatotiraUe'  xaoiaeiit 
for  the  accoiripliBlnw&t  of  bet  4mn  wiflhoB ;  Ibr  slio  fbaiid 
bim  ineditating  on  the  ohama  of  Miaa  Proctor^  filed  with 
ftnone  for  bis  own  intawdad  paridy,  and  fiw  tba  fmlmnt 
of  bis  late  conduct. 

Meanwbiia  tbe  smgaon  found  me  wiib  Mr«  liordaunt* 
He  bad  the  aftonymons  letter  in  bis  hand,  wbieb  be 
tdiowed  ua  directly.-^^  Some  puns  have  been  tabea^'  aaid 
jour  brother,  '  to  disguise  tbia  band :  but  I  know  it  iioi* 
^Itbstanding*^*-^  It  ia  the  fafaricatioii  of  cafammy  and  ma» 
lioe»  in  conjunction  with  cowardice,  I  dare  swear/  said  L 

*  It  ia  the  work  of  a  wonan,*  said  Mr*  Mordaimt. 

I  i   ■■*MiilkrMWlMlmatimfl<n^ 
Com  ttimulM  iMlio  podor  adaovel** 

<  What  surprises  me  i8>  that  a  compoution  such  aa  tbis» 
In  wbieb  mal^piity  and  meanness  are  so  apparent^  should 
have  itfiposed  on  any  man  of  aente/ 

«  Some  Bsen  of  tolerable  good  aenaa  have  inlolsnUy  bad 
temper s>  wbieb  buny  them  into  acta  of  fury  and  madnaaa^ 
ngmned  the  surgeon. 

Your  broths  then  told  him,  <  that  he  widied  to  speak 
to  bis  patient,  as  aoon  as  it  could  be  done  conristrnt  with 
bis  safety ;  that  what  be  had  to  say  would  psobaUy  affiird 
bim  satisfaction/  ^  In  that  case,^  said  the  gurgeon,  ^  the 
sooner  the  better.^  However,  finding  that  Miss  CIiff<Md 
waa  still  with  her  brother,  be  afterwards  txAA  Mr.  Mor« 
daunty/  that,  on  reflection,  he  thought  his  seang  Mr. 
Clifford  had  best  be  postponed  till  the  day  following** 

It  was  evident  that  something  highly  agreeable  bad 
passed  between  Miss  Clifford  and  her  brother.  Joy  spark* 
led  m  every  feature  of  her  fine  countenance,  aa  she  trip* 
ped  from  her  brotber^s  room  to  that  of  Miss  Proctor^— the 
only,  time  I  saw  her  that  evening,  which  she  passed  en« 
itirely  with  that  young  lady.  The  surgeon  qpent  thaeven* 
ing  in  Mr.  Clifford*s  ehambeA    I  pasaed  great  part  of  it 

*  Jtttenal* 
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imA  yva  bradier  and  Mr.  Proctor.  The  kttar  Mcmed 
more  thougfatfiil  tkui  osnal  anttl  the  Gaselie  wis  biought^ 
when  ht  espretscd  madi  Mtiafactkni,  Mying»  '  He  was 
certain  the  news  would  be  good,  bfwuwe  it  was  nm  eKtrao 
etdiaavj  one ;'  and,  with  an  ait  of  iBi{Mtience,  begged 
mt  ta  lead  it  aloocL  Your  brother  aad  I  thou|^  be  was 
fislentng  with  great  attenlSon ;  but,  when  I  had  got  about 
half  through  the  Gaaeite,  Mr.  Proctor  interrupted  me 
with  the  following  obserYations.-— *  I  could  have  sworn  that 
it  was  impofisiUe  for  mty  body  to  have  given  my  daughter 
a  piece  of  news  that  would  afford  her  more  satnfaction  oa 
pleasure,—- for  I  take  pkasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  much 
the  same,-— than  that  which  I  told  her;  namely,  that  her 
friend.  Miss  Clifford's  brother,  whose  illness  affected  her 
■o  much,  was  now  entirely  out  ef  danger:  and  I  aoknaw* 
.ledge  that  she  did  rejoice  at  the  tidings ;  but,  after  ally  I 
eould  discern  a  degree  of  anxiety  ia  her  countenance. 
And  this  continued,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  until  Misa 
Clifford,  who  had  been  a  liong  time  shut  up  with  her  bro-* 
ther,  came,  and  had  seme  private  conversation  with  her. 
Since  whicfa  she  seems  quite  happy,  and  has  not  the  least 
appearance  of  anxiety ;  though  I  am  certain  that  Misa 
Clifibrd  had  nothing  to  tell  h«r  but  what  I  had  told  her 
a  litde  befiore.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  understand- 
ing women ;  do  you  think  there  is,  gentlemen  ?' 

To  this  question  neither  your  brother  nor  I  making  an 
immediate  answer,  Mr.  Proctor  proceeded.—-*  I  first  made 
the  discovery  in  my  late  wife^s  time.  It  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  a  young  woman  who  shall  be 
nameless,  in  whom  I  took  an  interest ;  and  now  it  is  con* 
firmed  again  by  my  own  daughter,  that  women  are  quite 
unintelligible.  I  dare  say  Colonel  Sommers,  who  is  a 
married  man,  has  found  the  same.  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  you  have  resolved  never  to  marry ;  so  the  re- 
mark does  not  interest  you  so  much  ;  yet,  if  you  should 
chance  to  change  your  mind,  (for  men  sometimes  alter  their 
minds  as  well  as  women),  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  my 
plan ;  which  ia  to  make  your  wife  and  daughter  as  happy 
as  you  are  able,  without  attempting  to  understand  them : 
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that  you  would  find  labour  in  vun ;  for,  though  wdimii 
undoubtedly  are  the  most  delightful  of  all  creatures^  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  nxe 
the  moat  incomprehennble.* 

When  Mr.  Proctor  had  given  your  brother  tlus  piece 
of  advice,  and  finished  his  remark,  he  rose,  begged  that 
we  would  excuse  htm,  as  he  had  letters  to  write,  and  then 
withdrew,  without  hearing  any  more  of  the  Gazette  Ex* 
traordinary. 

Next  morning  the  surgeon,  having  informed  your  bro-i 
ther  that  Mr.  Cliflbrd  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  seem- 
ed  in  tbe  most  hopeful  way  of  bang  soon  perfectly  re- 
established, they  went  to  his  apartment,  and  I  attended 
them. 

With  that  engaging  ease  which  always  accompanies 
your  brother,  as  if  there  had  been  no  misunderstanding 
between  them,-^*  What  can  you  and  I,  Mr.  Clifford,  have 
done  to  Mrs.  Demure,^  said  he,  *  that  could  prompt  her 
to  write  such  an  infernal  letter.' 

<  I  am  convinced  of  the  falsehood  and  diabolical  tenor 
of  the  letter,^  said  Mr.  Clifford,  '  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  I  ever  could  be  imposed  on  by  it  as  I  was;  but 
I  bad  no  suspidon  of  its  being  written  by  Mrs.  Demure.^ 

^  I  have  no  doubts  on  the  subject,^  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt.  '  The  awkward  endeavour  to  disguise  the  hand» 
which  to  me  is  quite  visible,  would  remove  them,  if  any 
existed.** 

*  Here  is  an  epistle  of  hers,*  said  Mr.  Clifford,  *  writ- 
ten to  me,  soon  after  my  last  arrival  from  abroad  ;-^let 
us  compare  this  with  the  other.^ 

The  comparison  being  made,  it  evidently  appeared  that 
the  letters  of  the  anonymous  epistle  were  generally  dis* 
guised :  but  sometimes  they  were  formed  in  their  natural 
shape ;  and,  as  often  as  this  seemed  to  be  the  case,  the 
unconstrained  letters  of  the  anonymous  epistle  appeared 
to  be  the  twin  brothers  of  those  in  that  which  Mr.  Clif- 
fmt)  produced. 

The  similitude  struck  as  all ;  but  Mrs.  Demure  was 
supposed  to  be  in  London-— the  Liverpool  post-mark 


QD  tbe  oover.  While  we  were  etill  cantinuiog  the  compft- 
risen*  a  letter  wm  delivered  to  your  brothert  thet  came  by 
express  from  Mr.  Travers*— *I  inclose  a  copy. 

'  PEAa  IIO&DAUNT, 

*  I  was  stepping  into  a  post-chaise,  to  set  out  for  Ash- 
wood,  when  I  was  informed  that  mj  uncle  had  been  much 
indisposed  the  preceding  night. 

*  Hgwever  impatient  I  was  to  accept  of  Sommers''8  invit- 
ation,  I  found  Mr*  Plaintive  too  seriously  ill  to  think  of 
leaving  him ;  especially  under  the  care  of  Dn  Owlet,  whose 
constant  affectation  of  wisdom  forms  such  a  presumption 
of  folly,  and  whom  I  have  seen  prescribe  such  quantities 
of  drugs,  for  imaginary  distempers,  that  I  cannot  believe 
be  knows  how  to  cure  real  ones* 

^  On  this  occasion  my  poor  uncle  suffered  under  a  se- 
vere one  indeed.  I  persuaded  him  to  call  our  friend  — -^, 
by  whose  skill,  I  thank  God,  be  is  now  pretty  well  rein- 
stated. 

*  He  became  impatient  to  return  to  his  own  house  in 
■■■■  shire;  but  until  he  should  have  strength  for  so  long 
a  journey,  be  was  advised  to  take  short  jaunts  near  town. 
I  usually  accompanied  him.  As  we  returned,  one  day, 
the  chariot  was  stopped  by  twQ  highwaymen.  Had  the 
scoundrels  been  satisfied  with  our  money,  they  might  h^ve 
carried  it  off  in  safety ;  but  one  of  them  insisted  on  hav^ 
ing  Mr.  Plaintive^s  pocket-book ;  threatening  him,  in  a 
brutal  manner,  because  it  was  not  delivered  with  all  the 
expedition  he  expected.  This  provoked  me  to  fire  a  pisr 
tol,  which  I  had  concealed  under  my  coat,  and  which  I 
should  not  have  used  if  the  fellow  had  behaved  more  civiU 
ly.  He  fell  frpm  his  horse.  His  companion,  seeing  a 
post-chaise  coming,  rode  i^way. 

The  bone  of  the  wounded  man^s  arm  was  shattered  by 
the  ball.  He  was  carried  to  a  cottage  near  the  road.  I 
advanced  a  little  money,  that  be  might  be  taken  care  of^ 
and  promised  to  send  a  surgeon  from  town*  At  his  return, 
the  surgeon  informed  me  that  the  man  suffered  greatly  ; 
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that  he  knew  me,  and  desired  Tery  earnestly  to  spiealc  with 
me.  I  was  prevented  from  going  the  next  day,  but  I 
went  the  day  after.  The  substance  of  what  he  sidd  to  me 
was,  <  that  be  had  heard  of  two  men  being  taken  up  for 
abasing,  wounding,  and  attempting  to  rob  Lady  Blunt ; 
being  conscious  that  he  and  another  htfd  committed  that 
crime,  and  thinking  himself  dying,  he  wished  to  appense 
his  conscience,  and  prevent  the  condemnation  of  innocent 
people,  by  making  this  confession ;  that  he  had  been  drawn 
into  the  crime  by  a  man  who  lived  as  butler  with  Mrs. 
Demure ;  that  the  same  man  had  lately  engaged  him  to 
go,  in  the  stage-coach,  all  the  way  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  to  make  inquiry  for  a  certain  foreigner,  and  deliver  a 
letter  to  him ;  on  his  arrival,  he  received  no  intelligenoe 
of  the  foreigner ;  but  another  letter  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  same  butler,  that  he  was  very  earnestly  and  repeat- 
edly desired  to  put  into  the  post-office  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  Liverpool,  which  be  had  done  accordingly.  This 
last  letter  was  addressed  to  William  Clifford,  Esq.  North- 
umberland ;  that  as  he  had  heard  from  a  servant  of  Colo- 
nel Sommers^s  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  fought  a  duel  with 
Mr.  Mordaunt  immediately  after  receiving  a  letter,  be 
conceived  that  the  letter  he  put  into  thc^  post-office  might 
be  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  and  he  thought 
biibself  in  duty  bound  to  give  me  this  information,  because 
he  knew  I  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  would  make 
tlie  proper  use  of  it,  if  any  uec  could  be  made/ 

*  I  have  long  had  an  ill  opinion  of  Madam  Demmre. 
I  know  she  harboured  malice  against  you.  If  the  letter 
in  question  had  any  tendency  to  produce  a  quarrel  between 
you  and  Clifford,  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  from  her ; 
the  author  of  malicious  anonymous  letters  is  capable  of 
any  baseness.  The  contriver  of  the  attack  on  Lady  Blunt 
may,  with  great  probability,  be  considered  as  the  instiga- 
tor of  your  affair  with  Clifford.  At  all  events,  I  thought 
it  right  to  send  you  this  intelligence. 

As  for  the  poor  devil  who  is  wounded,  I  told  him  he 
might  make  his  conscience  ei^y  with  regard  to  the  two 


men  vho  bad  been  taken  up,  because  they  wer^  already 
liberated^  The  man  expressed  so  much  satisfaction  at 
hearing  this,  that  I  assured  him  that  neither  Mr.  Pliuj> 
tive  nor  I  intended  to  prosecute  him  for  the  robbery^  He 
has  suffered  pretty  smartly  already.  Curse  the  pocket* 
book  !  I  now  wish  I  had  let  it  go-*-it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  the  poor  fellow^s  arm.  My  uncle, 
who  never  could  bear  to  throw  away  money  on  any  thing 
but  doctors,  remarked,  ^  that  to  hang  this  man  now  would 
make  what  he  intends  to  give  to  the  surgeon  so  much  lost 
money,  and  render  an  operation,  that  has  been  successful- 
ly performed,  good  for  nothing/ 

<  I  had  every  thing  prepared  for  accompanying  you  a* 
broad,  if  you  had  thought  that  measure  necessary ;  and 
/itill  am  ready,  at  a  minute's  warning.       Yours, 

(Signed)      <  t.  taavsrs.' 

'  P.  S.  I  have  broken  up  the  seal  to  inform  you,  that 
I  have  this  instant  heard  that  the  man^s  confession  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Demure  (for  he  had  made  it  to  others  as  well  as 
to  me)  had  reached  her  ears^  The  butler  has  disappear- 
ed.  She  has  offered  a  reward  for  hisdiscovery,  which  has 
had  no  effect,  except  to  convince  the  world  that  she  thinks 
him  in  some  very  safe  lurking  place/ 

You  perceive,  my  lord,  that  this  letter  could  not  fail  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  doubt  Mr.  Clifford  was  pecu* 
liarly  shocked :  he  remained  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  grdund,  some  seconds  ^fter  the  letter  was  read,  and 
then  exclaimed,-—'  What  a  dupe,  what  a  despicable  tool, 
have  I  been  to  this  horrid  woman  !^ 

*  We  have  all  been  dupes  in  our  turn,  I  fear/  said  your 
brother.  '  Don^t  you  remetnber,  Sommers,  what  a  dupe 
I  was  made,  and  how  very  near  I  was  brought  to  ruin,  by 
a  woman  less  artful  than  Mrs.  Demure  ?* 

<  You  are  a  generous  man,  Mr.  Mordaunt,*  said  Clif«. 
ford  with  fervour :  <  I  am  filled  with  remorse  at  the  re- 
collection of  my  behaviour.  I  am  sensible,  that  to  your 
forbearancei  to  your  magnanimity,  I  owe  my  not  being  ^t 


present  a  cone,  or  tbe  most  miserable  of  Irritif;  iiiefi.-^My 
gratitude  shall  he  endless.— May  I  ever  expect  any  ahmre 
in  your  friendship  ?— Can  you  forget  P— — j^ 

Mir.  Clifford  spoke  with  such  earnestness  and  raptdiCy, 
as  for  some  time  prevented  your  brother  from  uttering'  a 
word.  But  here,  seizing  Mr.  Clifford's  hand  in  an  affec- 
tionate .manner,  he  pronounced  with  energy ^^^^  Be  assor- 
ed,  my  dear  Clifford,  that  the  earnest  wish  of  ny  heart 
is  to  live  with  you,  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  brother,' 

They  embraced. — At  that  instant  the  surgeon,  who  I 
believe  knew  that  Miss  Clifford  and  Miss  Proctor  were  lU 
the  door,  openeiT  it,  and  they  both  entered. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me,  my  dear  lord,  to  do  justice  to 
this  scene.  Never  did  I  witness  such  genuine  expressions 
of  happiness  as  in  the  countenances  of  the  two  ladies  when 
they  saw  your  brother  and  Clifford  in  each  other^s  arms. 
Never  were  features  more  admirably  formed  for  the  ex- 
pression of  happiness  than  theirs. 

A  stranger  coming  into  the  room  would  have  been  warm- 
ed with  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  sight.  You  may  ima- 
gine what  it  communicated  to  a  heart  so  deeply  interested 
as  mine.  The  two  ladies  exchanged  looks  at  affectionate 
sympathy  and  joy.-— <  Your  friend,  Colonel  Sommers,*  said 
Mr.  Clifford,  <  is  the  most  generous  of  men.'  Then  addrelt- 
ing  his  sister,  he  added,-*^*  What  think  you,  Horatia  ?* 

At  this  sudden  question,  a  very  deep  blush  overspread 
her  charming  countenance. 

*  What  think  you,  my  dear  Horatia  ?*  be  repeated, 
drawing  her  gently  towards  him.  Her  head  leaned  on  hia 
shoulder,  when  she  said,  but  so  softly  as  to  be  heard  only 
by  him,— <  He  knows  what  I  think.* 

^  He  declares,'  resumed  Mr.  Clifford, '  that  it  is  his 
earnest  wish  to  be  united  to  me,  not  only  as  a  firiend,  but 
as  a  brolkcr.^ 

*  It  is  the  moat  earnest  wish  of  my  aoul,'  said  your  bro- 
ther. 

<  Foif  do  not  object,  my  de^  Horatia  T  said  Mias 
Vfoctor,  taking  hold  of  her  baodi  and  smiling  in  bar  laot. 


^  Not,'  replitdl  Min  Cliffoitl,  *  proTided  jou»  id j  dew 
Mary,  do  not  object  to  being  united  to  ne,  not  only  at  s 
friend,  but  a»  aimtsr.* 

*  And  that/  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifford,  *  ia  the  supreme 
wish  of  my  soul  V 

<  Are  we  to  be  sittera,  my  dear  ?^  repeated  Mtss  Clifi>rd. 
Miss  Proctor,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  a&ction,  h^ 

forth  her  hand  to  her  friend. 

<  Nay,^  rejoined  Miss  Clifford, '  to  prove  that  yon  agree 
to  the  condition,  it  is  not  to  me,  but  to  this  gentleman,  that 
yon  must  give  your  hand^— -conducting  Miss  Proctor^i 
hand,  at  the  same  instant,  to  her  brother,  who  saluted  it 
with  rapture ;  then,  seicing  bis  sister^s  hand,  he  added, 
«— *And,  to  make  me  brother  to  the  man  I  love  and  esteem 
-aboye  aril  mankind,  it  is  to  this  gentleman,  •  my  dear  H»- 
ratia,  that  yoa  must  give  yours.** 

*  There  is  no  need  of  ibrce,  brother,'  said  she,  extri- 
cating her  hand  fironi  his,  and,  with  iniautabie  graceful- 
ness, delivering  it  to  Mr.  Mordaunt* 

At  that  moment  Miss  Proctor  was  told  her  father  inquir- 
ed for  her.—- Mtss  Cliiibrd  withdrew  with  her. 

*  In  my  life,*^  said  the  surgeon,  <  I  never  was  witness  to 
«o<de(i^tful  a  scene ;  which,  I  am  convinced,  ia  only  the 
prologue  to  much  permanent  happiness ;  but,  to  render 
it  more  eecuve,  I  must  inform  Mr.  OUfford«-(as  ibr  Mr. 
Mordttunt,  I  have  no  title  to  interfere  with  his  arrange- 
ments)—but  I  must  remind  ^oa,  Mr.  Clifford,  that  you 
are  my  paitient ;  and  no  person,  under  my  care,  ever  pre- 
sumed to  marry  without  my  approbation  :  this,  I  plainly 
perceive,  you  will  have  at  no  great  distance  of  time ;  but, 
until  that  tiifie  arrives,  I  expect  that  you  will  reauun  a 
bachelor/ 

Miss  Pro^or,  being  sensible  that  what  had  passed 
should  be  communicated  without  delay  to  her  father,  and 
having  some  reluctance  to  dott  herself,  devolved  the  task 
on  Miss  Clifford.  He,  wkote  nahtre  is  wjkrfrom  doing 
harm  thai  he  tuspects  nwie^  had  never  the  least  idea  of  Cli£- 
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ftrnTs  design  on  his  daughter,  nor  of  her  partialitj  for  him. 
He  was  therefore  a  good  deal  surprised,  but  not  at  all 
displeased,  when  he  understood  that  Mr.  Clifibrd  had  act^ 
uaily  proposed  marriage,  and  that  the  proposal  was  agree- 
able to  her. 

Mr.  Clifibrd,  not  knowing  that  his  sister  had  antinpat- 
ed  faim,  and  finding  Mr.  Proctor  alone,  began  to  broach 
the  same  subject  to  him.  But  the  old  gentleman,  wh# 
dislikes  all  superfluous  discourse  from  any  mouth  but  his 
own,  interrupted  him,  saying,— <  To  save  you  troubley  Mr. 
Clifford,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  already  informed  of 
your  proposal  of  marriage  to  my  daughter ;  which,  by-the« 
bye,  you  ought  to  hare  communicated,  in  the  first  plao^ 
to  me ;  but,  pasnng  over  that,  I  will  acknowledge  that  few 
things  could  be  more  honourable,  and  none  more  agree- 
able, to  me,  than  having  your  father  and  mother's  son,  the 
brother  of  Miss  Horatia  Clifford,  for  my  son-in-law ;  all 
three  being  characters  of  such  distinguished  worth,  that 
their  alliance  would  do  credit  to  the  first  family  in  the 
land.  And,  were  I  inclined  to  make  any  objection,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  would  be  founded  on  oon^ 
derations,  which,  in  civility  to  you,  particularly  in  my  own 
house,  I  decline  mentioning;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  I  cannot  help  trusting  that  the  offspring  of  such 
worthy  parents  will  ultimately  turn  out  a  man  of  worth : 
therefore,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  that,  since  you  are 
agreeable  to  Mary,  you  are  not  disagreeable  to  me :— 4md 
I  will  tell  you  farther,  that,  on  the  day  of  your  marriage, 
you  shall  have  oneJialf  of  my  fortune,  (for  the  other  half 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  me) ;  the  residue,  you,  and  your 
children  by  her,  shall  have  at  my  death.  But  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  my  power  to  bestow  is  my  daughter 
herself,  whom  I  pray  God  to  bless,  by  making  you  a 
husband  deserving  of  her. 

Mr.  Clifford  seemed  no  way  dissatisfled  with  this  ha- 
rangue ;  and,  from  that  moment,  harmony  and  happiness 
reigned  in  the  mansion  of  Heathfield. 

Mr.  Proctor  and  I,  being  ratlicr  neglected  by  your  bro? 
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ther  and  Miss  Clifford^  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Clifford  and 
Miss  Proctor,  have  frequent  iiuJ^AiUn  with  each  otber» 
in  which  we  are  seldom  interrupted  by  any  of  the  pfefMis 
above  mentioned. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  myself  a  favourite  with  this  good[ 
man^  who,  according  to  Shakespeare's  expression,  in  all 
bis  actions  and  words,  is  as  downright  and  true  ob  trtUlCt 
iimplicity. 

^Ail  the  company  being  assembled  this  morning  at  brea|c« 
fast,  a  thooglit  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  Mr.  Proetor^ 
who,  drawing  me  to  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  room, 
said,  in  a  kind  of  half  whisper,  '  you  must  remember, 
colonel,  what  I  told  you  lately  concerning  tbe  inoom* 
prehensibility  of  women,-^^nothing  can  prove  this  better 
than  the  conduct  of  my  own  daughter  Mary,-^you  se6 
how  much  attached  she  is  to  Mr.  Clifford.  So  indeed 
he  seems  to  be  to  her ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  every  body  is  fond  of  Mary.  But,  though  she  was 
acquainted  with  him  from  her  childhood,  she  never  show- 
ed  any  partiality  to  him  until  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  and  greatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Now, 
what  tbe  girl  could  find  in  these  two  circumstances  to  ea« 
gage  her  fancy,  is,  I  must  confess,  what  I  cannot  compre- 
hend.' 

This  long  and  circumstantial  epistle  will,  I  hope,  my 
lord^  compensate  for  the  brevity  of  those  I  wrote  from  the 
period  dt  which  we  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's recovery  ; — that  being  now  ascertained,  I  intend  td 
leave  this,  for  Ashwood,  to-morrow— Miss  Clifford  and 
your  brother  accompany  me.  Mrs.  Sommers,  in  a  letter 
I  have  just  received,  desires  me  to  inform  you,  that  she 
flatters  herself  with  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  your  lord- 
ship, and  that  she  has  a  tolerably  commodious  apartmeiit 
prepared  for  you.  You  will  find  it  difficult  ever  to  make 
a  journey  on  a  happier  occasion,  to  join  a  happier  society, 
or  one  from  which  you  will  receive  a  more  cordial  wel- 
come.    I  am  your  lordship^s  most  obedient  servant, 

BICHARD  SOMMIKS; 
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Tib  reader  now  foreieet  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  Miie  Gtiffbrd, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Clifford  to  Miis  Proctor,  which  toolc  plate  ahout  a  mootb 
after  i  events  which  were  the  sources  of  happinesst  not  onlj  to  the  pnr- 
lies  dienaelvesy  hut  Ittewise  to  their  fHeiids»  and  to  nanj  of  their  ac 
^nalntance. 

When  Lady  Diana  FraalLHn  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  saw  his  continued  affection,  and  the  just  estimation 
in  which  he  held  the  fine  qualities  of  his  wife ;  when  her  ladyship  also 
perceived  the  happiness  and  exaltation  of  her  young  ftieod,  from  the  eon- 
ioioasness  of  having  a  hveband  who  met  her  fondness  with  equal  afftcHoat 
and  of  whom  she  was  as  proud  as  she  was  food ;  she  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  one  day,  when  they  were  alone,*—*  What  short-sighted 
creatures  we  are !  Did  I  not  endeavour,  my  dearest  Horatla,  to  prevenc 
the  woman  Move  beet  from  becoming  the  happiest  womaa  on  earth  * 

Mr.  Proctor  is  equally  satisfied  with  his  son-in-law,  on  whose  ebaiaoi 
ler  his  own  reflections  on  the  adventure  at  Heathfield,  and  the  mild  oona- 
placent  temper  of  hit  wife,  nuide  a  very  favourable  alteration.  Aa  Mr, 
Proctor  was  a  stranger  to  violent  patslons,  had  found  hie  fortune  contl- 
■nelly  inercasing  through  his  own  indostiy ;  and,  above  all,  as  he  was  a 
Kan  of  benevolence  and  undiviattng  integrity,  it  is  highly  to  be  prcsuBi- 
ed  that  he  had  lived  a  very  happy  life  t  yet,  when  he  saw  the  mutual 
Section,  confidence,  and  cordiality,  that  existed  between  Mr.  Clifford  and 
his  daughter,  he  declared  that  he  never  had  been  so  happy  before. 

Those  who  foel  themselvee  happy  are  generally  latisfied  with  silent  en* 
joyment,  witliont  tronhUng  themeelves  with  long  oommuaicatlons  to  their 
friends.  The  unhappy  or  discontented  are  more  ape  to  make  frequent  de> 
nands  on  the  sympathy  of  their  acquaintance,  (even  when  they  require 
no  other  species  of  relief),  by  circumstantial,  and  sometimee  essggerated 
narratives  of  their  misfortunes.  After  the  two  evcnte  above  mentioned, 
though  the  different  families  of  this  society  passed  much  of  their  time  to> 
gether,  their  correspondence  by  lettere  was  less  frequent  and  less  interest* 
ing.  It  is  not  thought  proper  to  publish  any  other  of  their  letters,  except 
the  following. 


LETTER  CXVI 11. 

The    HanouralU    Johk    Moiu>auvt    to    Lord    Mo9^ 

DAUNT. 
MT  DEAB  BROTHER, 

I  AX  glad  you  have  prevailed  on  Lady  Bluot  to  decline  ^ 
prosecuting  the  butler ;— wat  it  to  be  expected  that  a  man 


in  his  titiiatHm  could  remi  the  penuasioiM  tf  stidi  a  ^i^ 
Himn  as  Mrs.  Denuve  f  Besides,  there  is  no  great  satis^ 
factiba  in  the  punishment  of  underliiig  agents,  when  the 
leiding  criminal  escapes.  ^ 

But  though  she  has  escaped  to  thecbntfaicnt  diehasaot  f*^  ^r  I  /tsscy^ 
escaped  punishment ;  her  real  diaracter  is  known  to  all  dM 
workl :  a  whole  life  of  painful  hypocrisj  b  how  rendered 
usekssBs  to  het ;  infiuny  has  attended  her  across  the  sea* 
She  most  haTC  found  herself  as  much  shunned  ia  Fkanik 
fort  as  she  was  in  EagUhd  before  she  could  dctermiae  to 
form  the  connexion  you  mention  with  Chrindill— ^liougby 
if  she  knew  ^at  he  was  eriraged  against  Lady  Deanport, 
that  wonid  be  an  indncement ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  I  aia 
convinced  they  will  tiecome  the  instrif  ments  of  each  other's  ' 
torture ;  any  reciprocal  confidence,  between  people  of  thetr 
character,  seldom  fiiils  to  have  that  efieet 

The  fate  of  those  two  persons,  and  odMr  incidents  with 
wfaidi  I  have  been  acquainted^  nnce  my  last  return  to 
England,  incline  me  to  Mr*  Damley's  opinion,  that  vioe^  x 
and  abjeotness  of  conduct,  though  they  should  elude  the 
grasp  of  law,  generally  meet  with  severe  punishment  etea 
in  this  world. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  man  of  more  thorough  good 
sense,  more  calmness  of  temper,  and  what  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  qualities  to  be  met  with  among  mankind* 
more  endrely  free  from  every  species  of  aifectation,  than 
that  gentleman.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  last  who  gave 
credit  to  the  rumours  against  Mrs.  Demure ;  and,  of  all 
her  numerous  acquaintance,  the  person  who  felt  the  sin* 
cerest  eonoarn  on  their  proving  true.  That  wretched  wo» 
man^i  name  being  mentioned  the  other  day,  when  I  was 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damley,— ><  What  a  pity,^  said  the 
latter,  *  that  a  woman  of  such  a  cultivated  understand* 
ing,  and  so  much  good  sense,  should  have  proved  so  wick* 
ed/ 

<  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,*  replied  her  husband, '  she 
has  not  so  much  good  sense  as  has  been  imputed  to  her ; 
for  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  perceive  that  up- 
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rightiKWi,  integrity,  and  somewhat  of  an  independent 
ephit,  lead  with  more  certainty  even  to  worldly  proq>erity 
than  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  fawning. 

<  Independent,  therefore,  of  what  will  most  assuredly 
take  i^ace  in  a  future  state,'  no  person  of  a  cultivated  un« 
derstanding,  and  thorough  good  sense,  will  choose  the 
three  latter  for  his  guides.^ 

.:  .Though  I. am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  pemark 
is  just,  I  quoted,  against  his  optttion,  merely  to  draw  aa 
•answier  from  him,  the  following  passage,  in  the  Rambler 
yhidihad  struck  me  a  good  deal.-H^ 
.  .  <  The  most  obsequious  slaves  of  pride,  tl|e  most  rap- 
turous of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  oflScious  of  the 
.whisperers  of  greatness,  are  collected  from  seminaries  ap« 
propriated  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  virtue/  * 

<  If  the  observation  is  well  founded,^  resumed  Mr. 
~ '  '^'^  '  '  ^'  '7 '  Damley,  *  it  must  proceed  from  persons  of  that  descrip- 
/  'z"^-^*  ^'"    \  tion  not  having  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  seeing  what 

•Wtf  ^'  Mf---/  '  P*^^'  ^"  t^^  world  ;  if  they  had,  they  might  have  been 

induced,  even  from  selfish  motives,  to  adopt  a  different 
.'  plan  of  conduct.     I  have  lived  much  in  the  world,  have 
t    been  somewhat  of  an  observer,  and  I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
I    nion,  that,  bad  as  the  world  is,  and  in  spite  of  many  excep- 
tions, the  obsequious  slaves  of  pride,  and  officious  whis- 
perers of  greatness,  oftener  meet  with  contempt  than  pro- 
'    motipp ;  and  those  who  do  succeed  by  such  means,  thou^ 
they  may  be  what  is  called  prosperous,  cannot  be  happy ; 
for  who  can  be  happy  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  base. 
'    iiess.     This  consideration  ought  to  deter  every  person  of 
-    sound  sense  from  searching  for  happiness  in  paths  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  finding  it ;  but,'  continued  he,  <  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  no  man  of  my  acquaintance 
has  more  reason  than  you,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  to  believe  that 
'    spirity  gtntroiityy  and  benevolence^  are  the  best  guides  to 
happiness  even  in  this  world ;  since,  without  these,  you 
never  would  have  gained  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  women  in  it.' 
Yqu  need  not  doubt  that  I  received  this  compliment  as 
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I  ought,  arid  with  the  more  satisfaction,  becaase  Horatia 
was  included.  This  leads  me  to  what  I  wished  to  in- 
form you  of. 

Though  you  were  at  pains  to  remove  all  my  objections 
against  matrimony,  particularly  that  founded  on  my  un- 
lucky propensity  to  tire  of  every  enjoyment,  yet  I  have 
furnished  you  with  so  many  instances  of  it,  that- J  should 
not  be  surprised  if  your  solicitude  for  my  happiness  still 
gave  you  uneasiness  on  that  accounts 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
no  arguments  would  have  been  able  to  have  overcome  my 
prejudice,  unassisted  by  the  attractions  of  Horalia ;  I  felt 
them,  indeed,  so  powerful,  that  I  am  by  no  means  cf^rtain 
that  I  should  not,  contrary  to  all  argument  and  common 
sense,  have  offered  her  marriage,  even  although  I  had  beea 
sure  of  repenting  in  a  month.  You  see,  my  dear. lord, 
what  a  philosopher  your  brother  is : — hut,  however  en- 
thusiastically fond  I  was  of  her  then,  I  have  the  happi- 
ness of  assuring  yuu  now,  that  the  three  months  I  have 
lived  with  her  have  only  added  fresh  esteem  to  undimi- 
nished love. 

Three  months  you  will  think  no  great  trial.  But  what 
chance  is  there  of  change  where  the  sources  of  constancy 
are  always  augmenting  ?  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  did  not 
know  half  the  value  of  this  charming  woman  when  I 
first  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  pevceived,  indeed,  beauty, 
cheerfulness,  and  sensibility  beaming  from  every  feature 
of  her  countenance ;  I  saw  politeness  without  restraint, 
and  gaiety  devoid  of  boldness  in  the  whole  of  her  manner ; 
and  I  heard  observations  replete  with  good  sense,  and 
characteristic  of  a  just  taste,  flow  from  her  lips  i  but  I 
could  not  then  know  the  extent  of  her.  benevolence,  nor 
the  steadiness  and  warmth  of  her  friendship.— She  flew 
with  exultation  to  me  lately  with  a  letter  just  received. 
<  What  joyful  news  !^  cried  she  :  *  the  dear  marchioness 
has  had  a  happy  meeting  with  her  husband-— they  are 
comfortably  situated. — Oh,  thanks  be  to  heaven  !^ 

The  sensibility  of  Iloratia^s  character  appears  in  genu* 
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ine  sympathy  with  the  good  and  bad  fb^une  of  her  friends, 
and  in  the  seal  and  activity  with  which  she  endeavours  to 
serve  them ;  but  sbe  never  displays  sensibility »  as  too  many 
women  do»  in  startings,  tremors,  and  fainungs,  at  every 
sudden  noise  or  alarm :  it  is  a  great  misfortune  when  this 
proceeds  from  weakness ;  when  from  affectation,  it  is  a 
greater  ;-*one  deserves  compassion*,  the  other  contempt ; 
but  both  are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  M  around. 

Her  serenity  on  such  occasions,  she  hfts  told  me,  she 
owes  to  the  provident  good  sense  of  he^  parents  who  fisi- 
miliarized  her,  from  her  childhood,  with  such  noises  and 
sights  as  are  apt  to  terrify  without  being  dangerous. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  little  time  Horatia  pasaes  at 
her  toilet ;  and  yet  no  woman  is  more  becomingly  dressed ; 
^*-she  ties  a  handkerchief  around  her  bead,  pulls  her  hair 
over  her  brow,  and  she  appears  in  a  style  of  beauty  which 
the  friseur  labours  to  give  other  women  in  vain.  She  is 
endowed  with  a  graceful  elasticity  of  body,  as  well  aB 
mind,  which  appears  in  all  her  exercises.— -I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  remarked  it ;  but  I  think  that  those 
women  who  are  sluggish  and  ungraceful  in  their  actions 
Are  generally  drawling  in  their  manner  of.  speaking,  slo- 
venly in  their  dress,  and  not  unfrequently  peevish  in  their 
temper. 

Peevishness  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  to  which  Horatia 
is  an  entire  stranger  ;-><*Ncbeerfulness  is  the  natural  colour 
of  her  temper,  which  may  be  shaded  by  grief,  but  never 
can  be  obscured  by  a  quality,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  haa 
well  said,  *  that  it  can  be  borne  only  when  it  is  despised.* 
•^^he  herself  once  said  to  me,  <  If  I  had  originally  felt 
any  tendency  to  peevishness,  ill-nature,  or  envy,  the  con- 
versation and  example  of  Lady  Diana  Franklin  would  have 
removed  it/ 

Next  to  Lady  Diana,  her  most  esteemed  and  confident 
tial  friend  is  Mrs.  Sommers ; — the  delicate  and  affection- 
ate solicitude  that  Horatia  manifested  during  her  friend^s 
illness,  which  she  returned  with  answering  looks  of  sympa^ 
lA)f  and  love^  was  the  most  affecting  scene  I  ever  witnessed 


That  the  woman  who  captivates  my  heart  is  the  chosen 
companion  of  Sommers's  Juliet  gives  me  additional  inter- 
est in  both,  and  fills  my  mind  with  ideas  of  lasting  felicity. 
FoKr  approbation,  so  warmly  expressed,  has  the  same  de- 
lightful effect 

The  business  which  forced  me  to  town  is  now  almost 
over ;— I  shall  expect  you  on  Monday :  and,  if  it  suits 
you,  we  will  set  out  the  day  after  for  Oxfordshire.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Darnley  express  great  pleasure  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  you  arrive  with  me :— -Lady  Diana  is  already  there ; 
she  writes  to  me,  that  Horatia  is  particularly  pleased  with 
the  humour  and  character  of  Travers ;— -I  rejoice  to  hear 
it — I  wish  her  to  love  all  my  friends.  Sommers  she  has 
long  esteemed  in  a  supreme  degree. 

Priaidthip*t  great  laws,  and  Love's  superior  powers^ 
Musi  mark  the  colour  of  my  future  hours.  * 

For  so  much  happiness  I  am  conscious  of  owing  heaven 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude,  f 

J  remain,  piy  dear  brother,  most  affectionately  yours, 

J.  MORJ)AUNT. 

*  Prior.  f  Milton. 
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